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He 
1.— Introduction. 
Iv is suitable, when the British Association honours Leeds with a 
visit, that its members should receive some account of that great 
Branch of Manufacturing industry of which Leeds is the ancient 


_ seat, and which prevails here on a larger scale than in any other part 
of England or of the world. It is peculiarly desirable that such an 


account should be rendered to this Section, because, notwithstanding 
the antiquity of the manufacture, its economy-and statistics are by 
no means well ascertained. The stitute-book has for centuries been 


loaded with enactments for the protection and regulation of this 


“manufacture. To the present day, in the House of Lords, the 
- Lord Chancellor and the J udges sit upon Woolsacks, as a constant 


moemenito of the duty they owe to that branch of industry which was 
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of old pronounced to be “ the flower and strength, the revenue and 
blood, of England.” It’ has been nursed with superfluous and 
mistaken care; it has been praised with great exaggeration; it 
has been the subject of endless controversies ; but so little atten- 
tion was paid by our fathers to accurate statistical inquiry that 
to the present day the real magnitude and value of the Woollen 
Manufacture are most ere known. Though a large part 
of the Raw Material is grown at home, we have absolutely no 
reliable statistics of the amount of this famous product of the British 
Isles. The commercial records of the manufacture are so imperfect 
and confused as greatly to perplex the inquirer. Until within a very 
few years no separation was made in official tables of exports between 
the two great and distinct branches of the manufactures of wool, the 
Woollen and the Worsted fabrics. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
present attempt to ascertain the facts connected with the Woollen 
Manufacture may not be without its use; and also that it may 
derive some additional interest from indicating remarkable modern 
changes in this department of industry, and explaining some pecu- 
liarities which at first sight perplex the political economist. 

The Woollen Manufacture of Yorkshire is prosperous and 
advancing; but it cannot fail to have been noticed that its progress 
is less rapid and extraordinary than that of other textile manufac- 
tures; and it may be well to show that this is to be ascribed to | 
circumstances inherent in the nature of the fabric, and not to 


indifference and apathy on the part of those engaged in this branch 
of industry. 


l1.— Woollen and Worsted Fabrics. 


It is right, and it will conduce to the understanding of important 
points in the economy of the manufacture, to explain in the first 
place the difference between the Woollen and the Worsted fabrics. 
The raw material of both is Sheep’s Wool. It would formerly have 
been sufficient to say that woollens were made of short wool, and 
worsted goods of long wool; but owing to the improvement in the 
worsted spinning machinery, much short wool, both English and 
Colonial, is now used in that manufacture. Wool intended for 
woollens 1s prepared for spinning by the Carding machine; whilst 
wool intended for worsted goods, being generally of a Wee staple, 
is prepared for spinning by the metallic Comb. But. the essential 
distinction of woollens from worsted, cotton, linen, and every other 
textile fabric is, that they depend upon that peculiar property of 
sheep’s wool, its disposition to felt; that is, under pressure and 
warm moisture to interlock its fibres as by strong mutual attraction, 
and thus to run wp into a compact substance not easily separable. 
"Wools differ in the degree of this felting property ; but, generally 


Ce speaking, the long cle possess it in a lower degree than the short 
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wools, and the wools which felt best are the best adapted for making 
woollen cloth. For worsted stuffs the felting property is not 
required; and not only have the wools used for this purpose less of 
the felting property, but they are so treated in the spinning and 
manufacture as almost entirely to destroy it. 

In every other textile fabric, when the material is spun into 
yarn and woven into a web, the fabric is complete. But in woollen 
cloth, after the process of spinning and weaving comes the essential 
process of felting by means of heavy pressure with soap and warm 
water; and so efficacious is this process that a piece of cloth under 
it often shrinks up to two-thirds its original length and little more 
than half its width. The process is ealled Milling or fulling, and 
some of the oldest traces of the Woollen Manufacture found in ancient 
records are in the mention of fulling mills on certain streams or 
estates. Before the milling, the web of the woollen cloth, when held 
up to the day, admits the light through its crossed threads; but 
after the milling, every fibre in the piece having laid hold of the 
neighbouring fibres, and all having firmly interlaced themselves 
together, the cloth becomes thick and opaque; of course it is made 
stouter, warmer, and more enduring in the wear; and if torn, it will 
be found that its tenacity has consisted not so much in the strength 
of the warp and weft as in the firm adhesion of all the fibres, so that 
. it does not unravel like cotton or linen cloth. 

After the cloth has been milled it undergoes the various processes 
of dressing or finishing, which consist mainly in these two,—first, 
raising up all the fibres of the wool which can be detached by violent 

and long-continued brushing of the cloth with teazles, so as to make 
_ a nap on the surface, and then secondly, shearing off that nap in a 
eutting machine so clean and smooth as to give a soft and almost 
velvety appearance and feel to the cloth. This nap, more or less 
closely cut, distinguishes woollen cloth from nearly all other fabrics ; 
it is one of its two essential characteristics ; and, combined with the 
felting, it makes superfine broad cloth one of the finest, warmest, 
richest, most useful, and most enduring of all tissues. 


But in order to produce these two principal characteristics of | 


woollen cloth, the felting and the nap, it will easily be seen that 
woollen yarn must not be spun so tight and hard as worsted, cotton, 
or linen yarn. The fibres must be left as loose as possible, first that 
they may felt, and afterwards that they may constitute a nap. 
Hence woollen yarn, both for the warp and weft, is spun into a 
much feebler, looser, and less-twisted thread than other kinds of 


yarn. But this feebleness of the yarn constitutes a ae ae 


difficulty in applying the power-loom to the Woollen Manufac- 
ture. The threads are more liable to break by the passin 
shuttle through them, and the weaving is consequently 
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This difficulty is increased by the great width of the web, which in 
broad cloth, before it is milled, is nine feet. Owing to these com- 
bined causes the Power-Loom in the Woollen Manufacture works 
much more slowly than in the worsted manufacture ; in the latter, 
on the average, the shuttle flies at the rate of 160 picks. per minute, 
whilst the power-loom in weaving broad cloth only makes 40 to 
48 picks per minute, that is, just the same as the hand-loom. The 
weaving of woollen cloth by hand is a man’s work, whereas the 
weaving of Cotton, Linen, or Silk cloth by hand was a woman’s or a 
child’s work. Hence the hand-loom weaver in the Woollen Manu- 
facture has never been reduced to the miserable wages paid to the 
same class of operatives in other manufactures, and hence he main- 
tains a more equal competition with the steam-loom. It is to this 
cause that we must principally ascribe the continued existence of the 
system of domestic manufacture in the woollen trade ; and to the same 
cause we must ascribe the slower advances made in the woollen than 
in those manufactures where all the processes can be more advanta- 
geously carried on in factories, by one vast system of machinery, under 
a single eye, and by the power of great capital. Whether for good or 
for evil, or for a combination of both, such are the economical results 
which may be traced in a great measure to the peculiarities in 
woollen yarn and cloth. 


ITI.— Woollen Manufacture— Processes. 


But another circumstance must be noticed, as bearing upon the 
same results, namely, that the processes of the Woollen Manufacture 
are more numerous and complex than those of any other of our 
textile manufactures. In one of those complete and _ beautiful 
establishments where fine cloth is both manufactured and finished, 
as that of Messrs. Benjamin Gott and Sons, of this town, which has 
long ranked with the first woollen factories of any country, the spec- 
tator who may be admitted to it will see all the following processes, 
namely :— 

1. Sorting the wool—no less than ten different qualities being 

found in a single fleece. 

2. Scouring it with a ley and hot water, to remove the grease and 

dirt. 

3. Washing it with clean cold water. 

4. Drying it, first in an extractor—a rapidly revolving machine 
full of holes, and next, by spreading it and exposing it to the 
heat of steam. 

. Dyeing, when the cloth is to be wool-dyed. 
. Willying, by revolving eylinders armed with teeth, to aa the 
matted locks and free them from dust. 


So ON 
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7. Teasing, with a teaser or devil, still further to open and clean. 


8. Sprinkling plentifully with olive oil, to facilitate the working 
of the wool. 

9. Moating, with the moating-machine, to take off the moats or 
burs, z.e., seeds of plants or grasses which adhere to the 
fleece. 

10. Seribbling, in a scribbling-machine, consisting of a series of 
cylinders clothed with cards or wire-brushes working upon 
each other, the effect of which is still further to disentangle 
the wool and draw out the fibres. 

11. Plucking, in a plucking-machine, more effectually to mix up 
the different qualities which may remain in the wool. 

12. Carding, in a carding-machine, resembling the scribbler, but 
more perfectly opening the wool, spreading it of a regular 
thickness and weight, reducing it to a light filmy substance, 
and then bringing it out in cardings or slivers about three 
feet in length. 

13. Slubbing, at a frame called the billy, generally containing 
sixty spindles, where the cardings are joined to make a con- 
tinuous yarn, drawn out, slightly twisted, and wound on 
bobbins. 

[By a new machine, called the Condenser, attached to the 
carding-machine, the wool is brought off in a continuous 
sliver wound on cylinders, and ready to be conveyed to 
the mule, so as to dispense with the billy. | 

14. Spinning on the mule, which contains from 300 to 1,000 
spindles per pair. 

15. Reeling the yarn intended for the warp. 

16. Warping it, and putting it on the beam for the loom. 

17. Sizing the warp with animal gelatine, to facilitate the weaving. 

18. Weaving, at the power-loom or hand-loom. 

19. Scouring the cloth with fuller’s earth, to remove the oil and 
size. 

20. Dyeing, when piece-dyed. 

21. Burling, to pick out irregular threads, hairs, or dirt. 

22. Milling or fulling, with soap and warm water, either in the 
fulling-stocks or in the improved milling-machine, where 
it is squeezed between rollers. 

23. Scouring, to remove the soap. 

24. Drying and stretching on tenters. 

25. Raising the nap of the cloth, by brushing it strongly on the 
gig with teazles fixed upon cylinders. 

26. Cutting or shearing off the nap in two cutting-machines, one 
cutting lengthwise of the piece and the other, across. 

27. Boiling the cloth, to give it a permanent face. 
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28. Brushing, in a brushing-machine. 

29. Pressing in hydraulic presses, sometimes with heat. 

30. Cutting the nap a second time. 

31. Burling and drawing, to remove defects, and marking with the 
manufacturer’s name. 

32. Pressing a second time. 

33. Steaming, to take away the liability to spot. 

34. Folding or cuttling for the warehouse. 


These processes, as has been said, are greatly more numerous 
than those required by any other textile manufacture, and they are 
performed by a much greater variety of machines and of workpeople. 
It is pretty obvious that there must be proportionate difficulty in 
effecting improvements which will tell materially on the quantity or 
the price of the goods produced. 


TV.—Dearness of the Raw Material. 


There is still another fact which retards the advance of the 
Woollen, as compared with other manufactures, namely, the higher 
price of the Raw Material. The average value of the Sheep’s Wool 
imported during the three years 1854, 1855, and 1856, was 1s. 4d. 
per lb., and the average price of English wool in the same years was 
about 1s. 2d. per lb.; but during those three years the average price 
of Cotton Wool imported was only 53d. per lb., and that of Flax only 
5d. per lb.* So that wool is about three times the market price of 
the two vegetable substances which form the raw materials of the 
cotton and linen manufactures. Nor can sheep’s wool be augmented 
in quantity so rapidly as raw materials which merely require the 
cultivation of the soil. The fleece, at least in this country, forms 
only a small proportion of the value of the sheep on which it grows; 
and the sheep farmer is more dependent on the demand for his 
mutton than on the demand for his wool. Now the consumption of 
animal food only increases, as a general rule, with the increase of 
population ; and hence there is a natural restriction on the supply of 
sheep’s wool, owing to which restriction the price is kept high. 


V.—Factories, Woollen and Worsted. 


But the economist may inquire—how is it that the Worsted 
Manufacture has of late years increased so much more rapidly than 


* It will be seen from the ‘‘ Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of 
the United Kingdom ”’ for 1856, that for the three years 1854, 1855, and 1856, the 
average annual import of Sheep’s Wool was 107,211,277 lbs., of the computed real 
value of 7,230,249/. (showing ls. 4d. per lb.) ; of Cotton, 934,323,824 lbs., of the 
value of 22,490,711/. (showing 53d. per lb.); and of Flax, 164,405,248 lbs., of 
the value of 3,461,899/. (showing 5d. per Ib.), pp. 11 to 16. I am assured by 
practical men that the scales of prices by which the values are computed are very 
correct, 
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the Woollen, seeing that it uses the same raw material, sheep’s 
wool? I may briefly say, that it is to be ascribed in part to very 
remarkable improvements made within these few years in the pro- 
cess of Combing, which is now performed by machinery, and the cost 
of the process reduced almost to nothing, instead of by hand,—in 
part to the greater simplicity of the other processes, admitting of 
their being carried on almost entirely in large factories,—but more 
than all to the introduction of Cotton Warps into the manufacture, 
which has not only cheapened the raw material, but has introduced a 
vast variety of new descriptions of goods, light, beautiful, cheap, and 
adapted both for dress and furniture. 

I am informed by a Bradford merchant of great knowledge that 
“out of 100 pieces of worsted goods manufactured, at least ninety- 
“ five are made with cotton warps; and a rough estimate of the cotton 
“contained would be, that if a piece weighed 3 lb. one pound weight 
* would be cotton and the rest wool.’? There is still, therefore, a 
greater weight of wool than of cotton in those goods; but as cotton 
warps are stronger than woollen, owing to their being harder spun, 
even when their weight is less, the cloth may be made altogether 
much Jighter than worsted goods were formerly made, and thus the 
material is economized. 

If we look to the last Factory Return made by the Factory 
Inspectors in 1856, and printed by the House of Commons in 1857, 
we shall find that in Yorkshire there were 445 Worsted factories and 
806 Woollen factories, but the number of Operatives was 78,994 in the 
former and only 42,982 in the latter. ‘he average number of opera- 
tives in the Worsted factories therefore was 177, whilst in the Woollen 
factories it was only 58. The whole number of operatives returned 
in the census of 1851 as employed in these two manufactures in the 
county of York was, 97,147 in the Worsted manufacture and 81,128 
in the Woollen. Four-fifths of all the hands employed in the 
worsted trade are in factories, whilst only about half of those in the 
woollen trade are in factories. 

Everything tends to show that the Worsted manufacture, like 
those of Cotton and Linen, has become an employment carried on by 
the machinery of Large Factories; and as mechanical improvements 
are constantly speeding the power-loom and the spindle, so that in 
worsted factories the power-loom has increased 67 per cent. in speed 
within the last ten years, and the spindle 114 per cent.,* manufac- 
tures thus situated must advance more rapidly than those which, 
like the woollen, are more dependent on manual labour. 


* Ten years ago the average speed of worsted looms was 96 picks per minute; 
it is now 160. In the old spinning frame, called the fly frame, generally used ten 
years since, the spindles made 2,800 revolutions per minute: in the new frame, 
called the bell frame, they make 6,000. 
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VI—Persons, &c., Employed 1838 and 1856. 


My hearers will now be prepared to find that the Woollen Manu- 
facture, though large, prosperous, and advancing with considerable 
rapidity, has within the last twenty years advanced less rapidly than 
any of the other great textile manufactures. It was surpassed by the 
cotton manufacture at the beginning of the century. It still holds the 
second place in regard to the number of operatives employed, though not 
to the number employed in factories, in which it is surpassed both by 
the worsted and the flax or linen trades. The following Table shows the 
advances made by all the textile manufactures, in respect to number 
of operatives, horse-power, and power-looms, from 1838 to 1856 :— 


(A. \Facronens of the UnitED Se an 7 1838 and _ 





Power Looms. 























Descrip- Persons Employed. Horse Power. 

tion of - ; 

Factories | 1838. | 1856. | Incr. | 1838. | 1856. | Incr. | 1836.* | 1856. | Iner. 
No. No. | | Pr. ent.[° No. Wo. 90) Proents| (©: No: No. | Pr. cnt. 

Cotton | 259,104 | 379,213 | 46 59,803 | 97,132) 62 | 108,751 | 298,847 175 

Woollen} 54,808 | 79,091} 44 20,617 | 25,901 | 25 2,150:|. 14,453) 572 

Worsted| 31,628 | 87,794} 177 7,176 | 14,904] 108 2,969 | 38,956 | 1,212 

Flax ....| 43,557 80,262 | 84 11,089 , 18,322] 65 1,714 9,260} 440 

Silk 34,303 |. 56,1387 |. 64 3,384 D110. 83 209 7,689 | 3,579 

Torars | 423,400 | 682,497 | 61 | 102,069 | 161,435 | 58 | 115,793 | 369,205 219 














* The first return of Power Looms was in 1836. There was also a general Factory 
Return in that year; but it bears evident marks of inaccuracy, as pointed out by the Factory 


Inspectors in their Report of October, 1856. 
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Tt will be seen that in the woollen mills, between 1838 and 1856, 
the number of operatives increased 44 per cent., the horse-power 
employed increased 25 per cent., and the number of power-looms 
increased 572 per cent.; but still the other manufactures advanced 
with greater strides in almost all these respects. 


VII.—Raw Material—Sources of Supply. 


I must now refer to the sources from which the Raw Material, 
Sheep’s Wool, is drawn, and to the remarkable changes which the 
present century has witnessed in regard to it. The wool is English, 
Foreign, and Colonial, and comes from all the quarters of the globe. 
Our largest supply is from the United Kingdom, but nearly half of | 
the domestic wools is consumed in the worsted manufacture, and the 
other half is used for the lower kinds of woollen goods. Within 
living memory Yorkshire cloth was made exc!usively of English wool, 
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though Spanish wool has long been used for the ‘fier cloths of the 
West of England.* Now, however, English wool, frot its compara- 
tive coarseness, is entirely disused in the making of broad cloth. 
When the late Mr. Gott, who with the late Mr. James Bischoff and 
others fought a hard battle for many years, first to get rid of the 
monstrous duty of 6d. per pound on foreign wool imposed in 1819, 
and afterwards to prevent its re-imposition, told a Committee of the 
House of Lords that broad cloth made of English wool would not be 
merchantable, and that their lordships’ servants would not wear it, 
the statement wa's received with a burst of incredulity and derision. 
But so it was. The cloth of the present day is immensely superior 
both in fabric and in finish to the cloth of half.a century back. 
Working men now wear finer cloth than gentlemen wore when 
Mr. Gott began his spirited improvements; and it is so in conse- 
quence of the general use of the fine and delicate wool of the Merino 
sheep. In the last half of the eighteenth century the import of 
foreign wool fluctuated from alittle under to a little over two million 
pounds weight a-year. In 1799 it was 2,263,666 lbs.; but in the 
year 1857 the quantity of Foreign and Colonial wool imported was. 
127,390,885 lbs., of which 90,903,666 lbs. was retained for home con- 
sumption. As the exports of woollen goods did not increase in any 
proportion whatever to these figures, it is evident that the character 
of the cloth, both that worn at home and that exported, must have 
changed by the substitution of Foreign and Colonial for English 
wool. 

The Foreign Wool first used when this improvement in the 
quality of the cloth began, was that of Spain, the native country of 
the Merino sheep. The import of wool sprung up suddenly from 
2,263,666 lbs. in 1799 to 8,609,868 lbs. in 1800; and of the latter 
quantity 6,062,824 lbs., or more than two-thirds, was Spanish. After 
the French invasion of Spain and the long Peninsular wars, the 
quality of Spanish wool degenerated, and the quantity fell off; and 
its place in our manufacture was gradually filled by the wool of 
Saxony and Silesia, into which countries the Merino breed of sheep 
had been introduced in the year 1765. The German wool is still by 
much the finest used in any country; but as the Merino flocks were 
introduced by Mr. Macarthur into our great Australian Colonies, and 
were found to increase there immensely without any very great | 
degeneracy in the quality of the fleece, German wool has in its turn 
to a very considerable extent been superseded by Australian. 

The following Table shows the Imports and Exports of Foreign 


and Colonial Wool, at intervals of about ten years, for the last 
century :— 


* It is certain from the facts stated in Smith’s “‘ Memoirs of Wool”? (vol. 1., 
p- 196), that Spanish Wool was used in England before the year 1656. 
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(B.)—Forrien and Cotontan Woot Importep into and Exportep from 
the Untrep Kinenom, from 1766 to 1857—Selected Years. 





: ; Foreign and 
Foreign Wool Colonial Wool Total 2 

Years. Tenorted: Imported. Imported. peas Pre cia 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
1766....| 1,926,000 a 1,926,000 1,926,000 
1771....| 1,829,000 1,829,000 1,829,000 
1780..,.. 323,000 323,000 323,000 
1790....; 2,582,000 2,582,000 2,582,000 
1799... 2,263,000 2,263,000 2,263,000 
1800... 8,609,000 et 8,609,000 8,609,000 
1810....;} 10,879,000 34,000 10,914,000 see 10,914,000 
1820....; 9,653,000 122,000 9,775,000 64,000 9,711,000 
1830....; 30,303,000 2,062,000 32,305,000 659,000 31,646,000 
1840...) 36,585,000 | 12,850,000 | 49,436,000] 1,014,000 | 48,421,000 
1850....| 26,102,000 48,224,000 74,326,000 | 14,388,000 59,938,000 
1855....1 24,681,000 74,619,000 99,300,000 | 29,453,000 69,846,900 
1857....| 44,522,000 82,868,000 127,390,000 | 36,487,000* | 90,903,000 




















Left for 





The changes which have taken place in the sources of supply are 
shown in the following Table :— 


(C.) — Imports of Wool into the United Kingdom from the Principal 
Countries, Foreign and Colonial. From 1800 to 1857—Selected Years.+ 











Spain.. 

















South Africa. 








East Indies. 


Years. Germany. Australia. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. Fk 
1800....| 6,062 000 412,000 na a 
1810...) 5,952,000 778,000 167 nn 
1816....| 2,958,000 2,816,000 13,611 9,623 
1820....1 3,536,000 5,113,000 99,415 29,717 
1830....| 1,643,000 26,073,000 1,967,000 33,000 a 
1834....) 2,343,000 22,634,000 3,558,000 141,000 67,000 
1840....| 1,266,000 21,812,000 9,721,000 751,000 2,441,000 
1850... 440,000 9,166,000 39,018,000 5,709,000 3,473,000 
1857... 383,000 9,993,000 49,209,000 14,287,000 | 19,370,000 











Here we see :— 


The decline in the quantity of Spanish wool imported from 
6,062,824 Ibs. in 1800 to 383,129 lbs. in 1857 ; 
The increase of German wool from 412,394 lbs. in 1800 to 


* Of this quantity 31,456,900 lbs. was of Colonial Wool. 

+ Periods of 10 years are taken, except in the years 1816 and 1834, which are 
introduced as being the years in which Wool was first imported from South Africa 
and the East Indies. 
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26,073,882 lbs. in 1830, and its subsequent decline to 5,993,380 lbs. 
in 1857 ; 

The increase of Australian wool from 167 lbs. in 1810 to 
49,209,655 lbs. in 1857 ; 

The increase in South African or Cape wool from 9,628 Ibs. in 
1816 to 14,287,828 lbs. in 1857 ; 

And the increase in Hast India wool from 67,763 lbs. in 1884 to 
19,370,741 lbs. in 1857. 

These are remarkable commercial changes, and they warrant the 
hope that we may, ere long, find in the Hast Indies, Australia, and 
Africa, sources of supply for the still more important raw material of 
cotton, produced by the labour of free men, instead of being so 
dangerously and perniciously dependent on the slave-raised cotton of 
the United States. 

Of the imports of German wool I must remark that they have 
fallen off even to a greater extent than appears from the above 
Table, inasmuch as there is now a large quantity of rag wool, called 
shoddy and mungo, imported from Germany; and I am assured by 
Mr. Fonblanque, of the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, 
that no distinction is made at the Custom House between the entries 
of the finest Saxon wool, which is of the value of 3s. per Ib., and 
those of Shoddy, which is only worth a few pence per lb. This is 
a distinction which ought to be forthwith introduced in the accounts, 
especially as shoddy, though so inferior in value, has become a very 
important raw material in the Woollen Manufacture.* 


VUL—British Wool—Annual Produce. 


Of the annual produce of Wool in the United Kingdom there are, 
as has been said, no reliable statistics whatever, and the judgment of 
those engaged in the trade varies very widely. The late Mr. John 
Luccock, a wool merchant of Leeds, and a careful inquirer, in a work 
published by him in 1800 “ On the Nature and Properties of Wool,” 
estimated the number of sheep in England and Wales at 26,147,763, 
and the quantity of wool produced annually at 94,376,640 lbs. weight. 
The late Mr. James Hubbard revised this estimate in 1828 for a 
Committee of the House of Lords, with the aid of Sir George Good- 
man, both of those gentlemen being wool merchants in this town, 
and raised the quantity of wool to 111,160,560 lbs. Professor Law, 
in his able work “On the Domesticated Animals of the British 
Islands,’ published in 1845, estimates the number of sheep in the 
British Islands at 85 millions, and the produce of wool at 
157,500,000 lbs. Mr. Southey, an eminent wool-broker in London, 

* Since the above was written, the Hon. Stephen Spring Rice, Deputy Chairman 


of the Board of Customs, has assured me that Shoddy shall in future be entered 
separately from Wool. 
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who has published several works on Colonial Wool, issued a little 
work in 1851,* in which, judging from the information he received 
from’ wool merchants in Leeds, Bradford, and other places, he 
raised the estimate to 228,950,000 lbs. ; and then, by an unreliable 
mode of calculating, even carried it to the enormous figure of 
2'75,000,000 lbs. weight. 

The balance of authority would dispose us to conclude that the 
annual produce of Domestic Wool must be between 150,000,000 lbs. 
and 200,000,000lbs. If we take the medium, viz., 175,000,000 lbs., 
at 1s. 3d. per lb., which is about the average price of the last thirty 
years, the value of this great raw material produced at home will be 
10,937,5002. The judgment thus formed from comparison of authorities 
has been exactly and unexpectedly confirmed by the result of careful 
inguiries and calculations, founded on the number of hands employed, 
the power of the machinery, and the estimated value of the goods 
manufactured.. That result is, that 160,000,000 Ibs. is used by the 
Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, whilst the quantity Hxported 
in 1857 was 15,142,881 lbs., making an aggregate of 175,142,881 lbs. 
of English wool. ; 

The exports of English wool, both in the raw state and in the 
first stage of manufacture, namely yarn, are great and rapidly 
increasing, as will be seen by the following Table :-— 


(D.)—Brirish Woot and Wootten and Worstep Yarn Exportep. 
































Years. Wool. Woollen and Worsted 
Yarn. 
lbs. lbs. 
PS 2450.05 53,000 12,640 
VSS Ok... 2,951,600 1,108,060 
1SA0 fe 4,810,000 3,796,000 
1850........ 12,001,000 © 13,794,000 
1807 cokes: 15,142,000 24,654,000 





Thus the farmer is deriving benefit from the freedom of trade, 
and English wool is resuming its flow through channels which legis- 
lation had closed for five centuries. It is for our manufacturers to 
take care that no other country makes a better use of their native 
raw material than themselves. 


* “Rise, Progress, and Present State of Colonial Sheep and Wools,” by 
Thos. Southey. 
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IX.—Progress of the Woollen Trade. 


Of the history of this ancient manufacture up to our own times I 
must dispose in a few sentences. 

It is probable that the fleece of the sheep afforded the first 
material of human clothing, and that in this pastoral country it has 
been manufactured from the earliest dawn of civilization. It is on 
record that the Romans had weaving establishments of woollen cloth 
at Winchester; that the mother of Alfred the Great was skilled in 
the spinning of wool; that Flemish woollen weavers settled in 
England in the time of William the Conqueror ; that fresh immigra- 
tions of weavers from Flanders took place in the reigns of Henry I, 
Henry III, Edward I, and Edward III; that the last-named king 
especially encouraged the settlement of these artizans in various 
parts of the country, and that in this policy he was followed by 
Henry VII; and that at the Reformation many thousands of Woollen 
weavers, flying from the persecutions of the Duke of Alva in the Low 
Countries, found refuge in England. It is certain that the manu- 
facture of woollen and worsted goods was carried to a high degree of 
perfection in Flanders, and of woollens in Italy, long before the art 
had made any considerable advancement in England. There are also 
many accounts of the exportation of English wool to those countries 
from very early times; and it would appear to have been of better 
quality than that of any other country except Spain. But the 
monarchs who endeavoured to establish the Woollen Manufacture in 
England, instead of relying on our natural advantages’ for that 
branch of industry, sought to attain the end by prohibiting the 
exportation of the raw material. In the years 1337 and 1841, under 
Edward III, the export was forbidden by statute, under penalty of life 
and limb: and from that time forward, for nearly five centuries, the 
Statute Book was loaded with Acts, equally absurd and many of them 
equally severe, to prevent the “running” or illegal exportation of 
wool. Hundreds, if not thousands of volumes and pamphlets were 
issued to show that this was one of the first points of national policy, 
and that the country would be ruined if we allowed other countries 
to obtain our wool instead of manufacturing it ourselves. There are 
few things in the history of nations showing so entire an ignorance 
of political economy and such outrageous blindness in statistics as the 
history of the English woollen manufacture. It was not till the 
year 1824 that English wool was allowed to be exported; and it is 
amusing to recall the long struggle. by which freedom was obtained 
for the export of our own wool, the import of foreign wool, and the 
import of foreign cloth,—Lord Liverpool, Mr. Robinson, and 
Mr. Huskisson, having alternately to play off the prejudices of the 
manufacturers and the agriculturists against each other. The import 
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of foreign wool was only taxed from 1819 to 1824, but the amount of 
the duty, namely 6d. per lb., was most prejudicial. The Govern- 
ment succeeded in persuading the manufacturers, or at least some of 
them, to consent to the free export of English wool on condition of 
the free import of foreign wool; and afterwards, with the aid of the 
manufacturers, they prevented the agricultural interest from reim- 
posing the duty on foreign wool. But the struggle was a desperate | 
one; and it is humbling to remember that Leeds, Bradford, and 
Huddersfield were for years on the wrong side. They were happily 
defeated, and, still more happily, their defeat in this matter made 
them victors in the next great battle against protection; for there 
can be no doubt that the liberation of the trade in wool was a step 
to the liberation of the trade in corn ; and thus the great, high, ugly, 
and unsafe edifice, miscalled protection, fell storey after storey, and 
human industry in all its branches stood upon the same fair level and 
solid foundation of freedom. 

We ought not in this Association and this Section to withhold — 
the honour due to the high intelligence, manly spirit, and wonderful 
disinterestedness of Lord Milton, afterwards Earl Fitzwilliam, who, 
whilst representing the great seat of the Woollen Manufacture, 
Yorkshire, advocated the removal of protection from manufactures, 
and, although one of the largest landowners, contended for the. 
removal of protection from agriculture. It is a matter of just pride 
for this Association and for Yorkshire to remember, that that 
enlightened and high-minded nobleman was the first President of the 
British Association. 


X.—Distribution of the Woollen Manufacture. 


The Woollen Manufacture in its various branches is very exten- 
sively diffused. According to the last Factory Return, it prevailed 
in 22 counties of England, 10 of Wales, 24 of Scotland, and 6 of - 
Treland. More than one-half of the operatives employed in Woollen _ 
Factories are in the county of York, 

namely, 42,982 out of 79,081. 

The Worsted Manufacture, on the other hand, though for some 
centuries it had its chief seat in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, has now 
obtained a remarkable concentration in the West Riding of York- 
shire. Of the total factory operatives in the Worsted Trade of the 
United Kingdom, there are in Yorkshire, 

78,994 out of 87,744. 

The chief seat of the manufacture of superfine broad cloth has for 
centuries been, and still is, the West of England, and especially the 
counties of Gloucester and Wilts. Superfine cloth is made to a 
considerable extent in Yorkshire, but not equal to the West of 
England. The manufacturers of this county have always devoted. 
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their attention to the middle and lower qualities of woollens; and 
as these by their cheapness command the most extensive market at 
home and abroad, whilst by improvements both in the fabric and the 
finish they come much nearer the finest cloth than formerly, York- 
shire has gained very considerably on Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. 
This trade illustrates the remarkable tenacity with which particular 
kinds and modes of manufacture cling to particular localities, almost 
as if they were fixed by a Hindoo or Egyptian system of caste; and 
yet also the possibility of overcoming even that tenacity by the 
revolutionary effect of machinery, and its consequence, cheapness. 
We see the highest excellence of various manufactures in point of 
quality in their oldest seats, as of woollens in the West, of worsted 
goods at Norwich, and of silk in Spitalfields ; but these trades have 
respectively attained a far greater extent and prosperity—the first at 
Leeds and Huddersfield, the second at Bradford and Halifax, and 
the third at Manchester and Macclesfield. Superior delicacy and 
beauty must be accorded to the men of the South; but superior 
energy and success belong to the rough-spun and rough-spinning 
men of the North. 

The following Table shows that the population, and doubtless 
also the trade, of the West Riding of Yorkshire has increased much 
more rapidly both in the 18th and 19th centuries than that of 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Norfolk :— 


(E.)—Population (Pursons) of the West Riding of Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire, and Norfolk, in the Years 1700, 1801, and 1851. 





Increase of Population. 



































pee aos MER EAE CRM itech ae a 
to 1801. to 1851. 
Uo Persons. Persons. Persons. Bee cent. Per cent. 
ree pee. } 242,139 | 572,168 | 1,325,495 | 136° 132° 
Gloucestershire ........ 157,348 250,723 458,805 59- 83° 
Wiltshire: 24.4000 152,372 183,820 254,221 20¢ 38. 


BNOTIONK ©) 05.001, Sickensehe 245,842 273,479 442,714 1 62° 
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(F.)—Between the Years 1801 and 1851 the Population of the following 
Towns increased thus— 



































Tom ie Pes Mit Masa 
ee i poreons: ini apne Persons. Per cent. 
LGCAS ee. chcva sat haa 53,161 172,270 224° 
Bradford .........«: Pes 13,264 103,778 682° 
Huddersfield ......... 7,268 30,880 325° 
Halifax ...... Wie 12,010 33,582 £4: 
Norwich jrsc.ccte 36,238 68,195 88° 





I apprehend that the principal advantages of the West Riding 
over Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Norfolk consist, first, in the 
greater cheapness of coal and iron; secondly, in the larger body of 
men skilled in the making and working of machinery; and thirdly, 
in the facility of access to the great ports of Liverpool and Hull. 
But I incline to think that the mere fact of Yorkshire having devoted 
itself to the manufacture of cheap goods has been as influential as 
any other cause. 


X1.—Laports of Woollen Goods. 


I must now speak of the general statistics of the Woollen Manu- 
facture, and first of our exports to foreign countries. The earlier 
tables make no distinction between the woollen and worsted goods 
exported, and the later tables make the distinction imperfectly. 
Up to the year 1815 we have only the official value of the exports, 
which, however, probably did not vary much from the real value; 
from 1815 downwards we have the real or declared value. Before 
the year 1820 also the tables include the exports to Ireland, though 
this fact is overlooked by most writers on the subject. 

The experienced eye will see at a glance how for the last ninety 
years the natural progress of the Woollen Manufacture has been 
checked by the introduction of the cheaper material, cotton, and the 
unparalleled extension of its manufactures, of which we last year 
exported to the value of 29,597,3167. manufactured goods and 
8,691,853/. yarn, making a total of 38,289,162/. 
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(G.)—Woo.iten and Worstep Goods and Yarn Exvortren, from 1718 
to 1857. Selected Years, 





























1 2 3 4 

| Manufactured Woollen and Worsted- Total Woollen 

Years. Goods. Yarn. and Worsted Exports. 

Es ey £ 
(Official Value). (Official Value). 
ee 2,962,000 se 2,962,000 
yearly avg.. 

1G40)...3..: 3,056,000 ver 3,056,000 
1 | eae 4,320,000 nese 4,320,000 
BGO. .3:+s: 5,453,000 se F 5,453,300 
L7AOS 2%. 4,113,000 ws 4,113,000 
E780. creo 2,589,000 ders 2,989,000 
UA90 25; 93 5,190,000 mee 5,190,000 
RSOO) Secs 6,917,000 sece 6,917,000 
TSiO. ...... 5,773,000 suas 5,773,000 

(Declared Value). (Declared Value). 
T2053 5,086,000 oe 5,586,000 
1830. fo .0: 4,728,000 122,430 4,851,000 
1840.26. 5,327,000 452,000 5,780,000 
F850. ..453:. 8,588,000 1,451,000 _ 10,040,000 
PSD7 2032. 10,703,000 2,941,000 13,645,000 








I next presenta Table (H), next page, distinguishing, as well 
as I can, the Woollen from the Worsted Manufactures, and showing 
the qualities of each description of goods exported, at intervals of ten 
years, from 1820 to 1857, with the declared value of each descrip- 
tion for the year 1857. 

It will be remembered that the year 1857 was one of great over- 
trading; and as far as we can judge from the seven months of the 
present year, there will be a considerable falling off in the woollen 
exports, and a still greater in the worsted exports. It would be safer, 
therefore, to consider the woollen and worsted exports as 12,500,000/. 
than as 13,645,175/.* But bearing this in mind, it will be more 
convenient to take the actual exports and imports of the year 1857 
than to make any arbitrary or conjectural estimates. The combined 
woollen and worsted exports form about one-ninth of the entire 
export trade of the country. The Woollen Goods Exported were of 
the value of 4,408,528/., the Worsted Goods 6,294,8472. ; and as the 
Yarn is nearly all worsted, the total Worsted exports will be 
9,236,6477. These figures of course do not indicate the respective 
or proportionate values of the whole production of these two 


* Before printing, the year’s accounts are made up, and they show the exports 
of woollen and worsted goods and yarn for 1858 to have been 12,73 158200. 
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branches of the Manufacture of Wool, but only of the. quantities 
exported. Including the domestic consumption, there is reason 
to think that the Woollen Manufacture somewhat exceeds that of 
Worsted. But the figures of the following Table, especially com- 
bined with the considerations mentioned in an earlier part of this 
paper, would lead to the belief that the Worsted Manufacture will, 
ere long, exceed the Woollen. 


(H)—Quantities of Woouten and Worsrep Goods and Yarn Exrorren, from 1820 to 
1857, distinguishing the classes of Goods ; with the Declared Value for 1857. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 
Total 
Descriptions of 1820 1830 1840 1850 1857. Declare I 
Goods. : ‘ : * 15S goeeenrent eval ney 


Quntits. Value. NSS. 











—— ee ee 














(1.) WooLLEN MANUFACTURES. 








#£ z 
Cloth of all kinds................ pieces} 289, 388, 216, 609, 695, |2,956, ae 
Napped Coatings, Duffels, &c. ,, 60, 22, 16, 3, 1. , 
Kerseymefes .......2.00.0erreee ” 79, 35, ye 15, 4, 19, 
MB AIZES. ©... lactate Boek cist ense es on B5 49, 35, 24, 15, BI, 
MLA GCL 1559.2 toga saa eesetes sess yds. | 2,569, | 1,613, | 1,613, | 2,834, | 4,892, | 284, 
Blankets and Blanketing ..._ ,, | 1,288, | 2,176, | 2,162, | 6,461, | 8,118, | 576, 
Hosiery (other than Stockings)val. Eee ls ae { ee 282, 
Small Wares (including Rugs) ,, ea ee } £164,034 £249,757 a 91, 
SHA WIS tees se cost pceensscrsensrsaetceoceehecn ers: Eas nae es ay he. 195, 
ToraLt WooLuLEN Goops ....|_.... eee ae ee acs ae 4,408, 
(i1.) Worstep AND Mixep 
STUFFS. 
Worsted Stuffs ................0. pieces | 628, | 1,252, | 1,718, | 2,122, | 2,568, (3,326, a 
Mixed Stuffs — (Worsted, 
Cotton, and Silk) ............ lyds. 408, | 1,100 3,629, | 52,573, |57,716, |2,225, 
Carpets and Carpeting ........ » 526, 673, 758, | 1,868, | 4,452,! 613, : 
SEOC KAM BS ce ety sav cessee ser doz. pairs He je 97, 120, 194,| 130, 
ToraL WorstTED GoobDs .... ee: Ve - co * ond 6,295, ) 


(111.) WooLLEN & Wors- | ws, 


WISI AG NEON ci .ccsssosensenseurnes’ 1,108, | 3,796, | 13,794, |23,931, |2,752, 


Woollen and Worsted cag 








mixed with other Materials 429% | TOO 
SUGAR WeARIN © osasecooveyeoosienn ses? Be iss oat in wis i 2,942, 
Toran Exports oF WooLLeEN AND Worstep Goops anp YARN bie £) 13,645 


ne A ee eee 


(The 000’s at the wnit end are omitted in all the Cols.) 
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XII.—-Persons engaged in the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures. 


In attempting to estimate the entire Annual value of the Woollen 
Manufacture, I have found difficulties on every side. All the 
elements for calculating the number of persons employed and the 
value of the goods produced are uncertain and defective. As to the 
number of persons employed, the census of 1851 makes an approach 
to the truth, and is the best evidence we have, but it is not altogether 
trustworthy. The Returns of the Factory Inspectors show the 
number of operatives in the factories, but not out of them; and, as 
has been remarked, the number of persons employed out of the 
factories is proportionably much larger in the woollen than in any 
other of the textile manufactures. Again, the woollen factories 
differ so much from each other that the most careful returns from 
some of them do not afford safe grounds of calculation for the rest. 
In some of them there are power-looms or hand-looms, but in two- — 
thirds of the whole there is no weaving carried on. In some the 
cloth is finished, but in a much greater number it is not finished; 
whilst about one-seventh of the woollen factories in the return are 
finishing establishments exclusively. Again, we know the quantity 
and value of the wool imported, but not of that produced at home, 
which is doubtless more than the import. We know the amount of 
manufactured goods exported, but we have no guide to the amount 
consumed by our own large and flourishing population in these 
islands. The descriptions of woollen goods are so numerous and 
diversified, that we cannot average their measurement, their quality, 
their weight, or their value. It might be supposed that in this, as 
in other textile manufactures, we might estimate the quantity of 
wool used and of yarn spun from the number of spindles returned in 
the woollen factories, and ascertaining the average work per spindle ; 
but unfortunately I learn from Mr. Baker, one of the most laborious 
of the Factory Inspectors in the collection of statistics, that the 
returns of the woollen spindles are not in the least. trustworthy, 
as some of the Inspectors have returned only the billy spindles, 
which are used in the first stage of spinning, whilst others have 
returned the mule spindles used in the second stage. Once more, 
the Woollen Manufacture is much more widely diffused over the 
United Kingdom than any other manufacture, being found in 
sixty-two counties of England, Scotland, and Ireland; owing to 
which it is nearly impossible for any private person to gather its 
statistics. | 

Looking at all these difficulties in the way of forming a correct 
estimate even now, when we have a Census, Factory Returns, and 
many statistical advantages, we cannot be surprised at the loose and 
extravagant conjectures formed on the subject before any of these 
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helps existed, and when the manufacture of wool was the largest and 
widest spread department of manufacturing industry. But the 
extravagance of those old estimates, copied by writer after writer, is 
itself a difficulty in the way of establishing the sober truth. Towards 
the. close of the last century it was a prevailing belief that the 
Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, directly and indirectly, engaged 
three million hands. This strange opinion was expressed by 
Mr. Law (afterwards Lord Ellenborough), as counsel for the woollen 
interest at the Bar of Parliament, in the year 1800, when opposing 
the repeal of the prohibition on the export of English wool to 
Ireland. So late as the year 1841, in an able article on Wool and 
its Manufactures in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the number of 
families supported by the manufacture was estimated at 226,298, 
comprising 1,218,424 persons. It is extremely difficult to estimate 
the number of families, because often the father and several of his 
children, and sometimes even the mother, are engaged in different 
processes in the same mill; and at other times part of the subsistence 
of the family may be obtained by an adult or child in one trade, and 
the remainder by other members of the family in other trades. But 
it is certain that where so many children are employed we cannot 
consider every worker as the head of a family, and as supporting four 
or five others besides himself. Mr. M‘Culloch’s knowledge and 
severe caution induced him to bring down the estimated number of 
persons employed in the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures to 
322,000. 

The Census of 1851 states the number of persons engaged in the 
manufacture of Wool (that is, both woollen and worsted), in Great 
Britain, at 295,276, of whom 125,814 are men, 67,757 women, 
50,879 youths, and 50,826 girls.* This includes persons engaged in 
the mercantile trades in wool and woollens, as well as those strictly 
engaged in the manufacture. 

Descending to the particulars comprised within this summary, we 
find the following items, which I select and arrange, not without 
doubt in some instances, under the two heads of the Woollen and 
Worstea Manufactures :— 


* ¢* Census for 1851.— Ages, Civil Condition, Occupation, &c.,’’ vol, i. p. xev. 
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(1.)—Persons engaged in the Woollen Manufacture of Great Britain— 
Census 1851. 


: Persons. Persons. 
Woollen Cloth Manufacturers.... 137,814 | Wool Brokers, Agents, ee 26 
Wie VERS Go Souctedetvareer tac: 1,468 vide with the Worsted ......... 
See E PE DINE OIG «acs casi Seavorsnetuminwate 68 
Woollen Agents and Factors .... 315 
Flannel Manufacturers ............ 4,964 »» Merchants, Dealers .... Rex 
,, Agents, Merchants .... 56 So nist PSION cc derccnct cadtonarssees Dydoe 
» Flock, Merchants, 8 
Deal ais 525) ie 4 
Pe Me en nn 1,469 eet Doak nin 7 
Baize, Listing, Serge ene ce 5] 
wT a ach aBb Bas ON Clotlviers: ares tocderawsnite 7,308 
Fancy Goods Manufacturers (?) 2,016 | Cjoth Merchants, Salesmen— 
WOOMIOIN Gs ie cr ccuneastnsebecamnecuances } or 
Shawl Manufacturers (?)............ 5,833 | Felt Manufacturers.......00.0....0.. 331 
Wool Staplers, Merchants, Rag, Gatherers, Dealers (?) . 3,245 
Dealers, 2,066—divide with? 1,033 ——___—_. 
EHO WIOPSLEG: | ccs .corkeszsvesezeneets Potal..:..2: 170,622 


In the Worsted Manufacture. 


Persons. Persons. 
Worsted Manufacturers ............ 104,061 | Woollen Yarn Manufacturers.... 776 
Worsted Dealers, Merchants .... 73 
Stuff Manufacturers ..ecccccccse..-. 7,500 area a : Pane 
ool Staplers, Merchants, Deal-) | 
gy Nbekeh ants: 2h....c.cctetee 20 ers, thaigy Ce } 1,033 
», Brokers, Agents, (half)... 26 


Carpet, Rug, Manufacturers .... 11,457 
Total........ 124,946 


These two aggregate numbers, of 170,000 in the Woollen Manu-: 
facture and 125,000 in the Worsted, make up the whole number 
assigned by the Census to the manufactures of wool, viz., 295,000. 
Yet, seeing that some of the classes mentioned under the woollen 
branch are engaged in the mercantile or retail trades, and that 
others are doubtful, [ am disposed to think it would not be safe to 
take more than 150,000 as actually engaged in the Woollen Manu- 
facture, whilst probably 125,000 are coker in the Worsted Manu- 
facture, making a total in both branches of 275,000. 

This may also include Ireland, as less than a thousand factory 
workers are found in the manufactures of wool in that country. The 
estimate of 150,000 hands for the Woollen Manufacture is exactly 
confirmed by an independent computation, founded on the Census 
for the county of York, and the Factory Return of 1856. The 
Census gives 81,221 persons as engaged in the Woollen Manufacture 
in this county: the Factory Return gives 42,982 workers in factories 
in Yorkshire, and 79,091 in factories in the whole kingdom. If we 
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take the same proportion to exist among the whole of the woollen 
workers as exist among those in factories, the 81,221 woollen workers 
in Yorkshire would show the number in the kingdom to be 149,454. 
Mr. Baker, the Factory Inspector, assures me that he considers the 
number of workers out of the factories to be about the same as those 
within ; which would give a total of 158,182. 

The number of families and individuals supported by the 275,000 
persons in the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures must be to a great 
degree conjectural. The number, however, must be proportionably 
larger in the woollen than in the worsted or any other textile manu- 
facture, owing to the larger proportion of men employed. The 
following are the numbers of the workers employed in the factories 
of the United Kingdom, with the proportions of adult males :— 


(K.)—Persons Employed in Factories, with the Number and Proportions 
. of MEN. 





Total Workers Per Centage of 


























Class of Factories. Men Employed. Employed. Mente we os 
No. No. alge Cent. 
In the Cotton Factories 103,882 379,213 2a 
», Woollen ,, 30,672 79,091 39° 
» Worsted ,,-: 18,079 87,794 21° 
~ plas ~~ 13,643 80,262 Py? 
99) SK a 10,121 56,137 18° 





But if we take the workers out of the factories, as well as those 
in them, we shall find a still larger proportion of adult males. 
According to the Census of 1851, the number of persons employed 
in the Woollen Manufacture in the West Riding of Yorkshire was 
81,221, of whom 37,519, or 46 per cent. of the whole, were males 
above twenty years of age.* 

I am disposed to think, then, that we may estimate the earnings 
of each person employed in the Woollen Manufacture to support 
three and a-half persons, including himself, and in the Worsted 
Manufacture two and a-half; and at this rate the numbers supported 
in the respective branches would be as follows :— 


* Of the 81,221 persons 53,456 were males, and 27,765 females ; of the males 
37,519 were above twenty years of age, and 15,937 under; of the females 14,420 
were above twenty years of age, and 13,345 under. 
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(L.)\—Individual Workers in the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, and 
Estimated Number of Persons supported by them. 



































Manufacture. Individual Workers. Persons Supported. 
In the Woollen Manufacture 150,000 x 34 525,000 
», Worsted “3 125,000 x 24 312,500 
Potale cent: 275,000 ieee ~ g37,500 





It must also be remarked that a larger proportion of persons in 
auxiliary occupations is connected with the manufactures of wool than 
with any other textile manufacture, owing to more than one-half of 
the raw material being raised at home, whilst the cotton and silk are 
wholly dependent on importation, and the linen almost wholly. 
According to the calculation of Professor Low, that one shepherd is 
required for every 600 sheep on the Cheviots, the 35,000,000 sheep 
supposed to be in these islands would require 58,000 shepherds. 
There are also, as in connection with the other manufactures, the 
machine-makers, card-makers, manufacturers of and dealers in dye- 
wares, soap, and oil, persons employed in the conveyance of goods by 
land and water, those employed in building, and some others. 


XIII.— Wages of Operatives in the Woollen Manufacture. 


The Wages earned by the operatives in the Woollen Manufacture 
are good, and such as must afford the means of great comfort to their 
families, besides indicating a prosperous condition of the trade. I 
have been favoured with several tables of wages from houses of 
eminence in this neighbourhood, and I have the pleasure to know 
that they will be received by the statist as of great value. The 
following general return may be received with entire confidence :— 
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(M.)—AveracEe Waces én the Leeps Wootten District in 1858. 
































Description of Operatives. Sex, &e. Wages per Week. 
Sip 178: 
WoO SOrters © vessesaiheetcsescasesessvetons’ Men 24 
Wool Scourers, Driers, &c._........ i 16 to 20 
SHEEUON a rl ee Base i a re Rr BB RO Pi 79) 
os Ovcrlooker -ssieciutiaule- * 35 to 40 
Girls or boys } 
Servers,,Of Fillers. c..jscssses tenweaseoes est) haaolene 
Do. Gia | ERA teres, Oh Pade For 2 machines 
iN y PlCCCTS sv ocnsce conn tei ssonrernees Children 4s. half-timers 2s. 
Cleaners and Willyers...............6 Young men 12 to 14 
Mule SpinMers:.cci.scosccneaees doops Men 28 
Bab) WIECOES  ccec yen dessovacscnaucnecnees Girls or Boys 6 
WISE Re i eelionedatiet ai sigteacet Loonie Women 12 
Weavers, Hand-loom .................4.. | Men 15 
As Power=l06M0\;,.05..0cse.003% Women 10 to 12 
Overlookers and Tuners ................ Men 24 3228 
HIGTIOPRCISE Res crest coma atcheton oeopancmess Women 7 6d. 
PuUrlees eet er cote eee Ap 5 to 6 
ZAIEL (Sr Sa ae A ee a ee Men 18.,, 20 
gp MOVETIOOKE? wa.ccutey als #9 30 ,, 40 
DOVES Hae es cctettay ei ands nee Js DED i 16 ;,, 18 
Mol POPC MAON coun aut tania’ - 30 ,, 60 
| REC Cae bam ean as ees a ee - 20°55 ee 
fear Gi ees, Meer eee Camee Monn Tree Young men 12 5506 
BM Gh cass id wa ot ccttentcc mmaentiaceres Boys 4-,,.9 
Dressed Cloth Burlers _................ Women O f° ¥. 
MD RAEI Fete esa hires Aelhiasighatease.c tenes Men 30 ,, 40 
PET VEL CUS ia. b ices enint sad aaaelived tos Seannutas + 26.;,.00- & 
PRESS SCUCCES. oi lcadccceess saoscacsissnacncine - 39 ,, 40 
BPC MAA 5 So rscsienss Sevonre dosinescdeeos sens ” 24 





The following Table is equally deserving of confidence, being from 
the Wage-Books of an old and eminent firm. It shows the rate of 
wages for forty, and in some departments for more than sixty years. 

It will be seen that during the great French war, when the 
currency was depreciated, food dear, and all prices high, nominal 
wages were higher than they are now; but that since 1825, notwith- 
standing a very great abridgment of the hours of labour, wages have 
remained almost unchanged, whilst both food and clothing have been 
materially cheapened. It follows that the condition of the operatives 
must have been considerably improved. 
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XIV.—Classes and Proportions of Operatives. 


I add returns of the number of operatives employed in the different 
departments of two large establishments, one a manufactory of seven 
billies and the other a finishing mill of twenty-four gigs :— 


(O.)—List or Operatives employed in a@ Wootten Factory of 7 Billies 
(60 Spindles to the Billy.) 


7 Wool Sorters—Men. 50 Power-Loom Weavers— . 

1 Weigher of Wool— Woman. Weaving Women. 

6 Wool Scourers, Dyers, and | Room—< 4 Overlookers, Beamers, &c. 
Driers—Men. 57 hands. —Men. 


3 Tiers in, &c.—Women. 
7 Slubbers—Men. 


Scrib- 1 Overlooker—Man. 


bling } 4 Cleaners and Willyers— 33 Knotters and Burlers— 
Room— Boys. Women. 
47 hands. | 9) Billy Piecers—Children. 4 Millers—Men. 
14 Fillers—Girls or Boys. 3 Cartmen, Mechanics, &c. 
—Men. 
6 Mule Spinners—Men. ~ Bes 


12 ,, Piecers--Girlsor Boys 
4 Warpers—Women. 


or 25 to 26 persons per 
Total.... 180}" pn 


‘‘ The above calculation supposes that children are used as ‘piecers’ for the Billy, 
and one filler for each machine: if, as is generally now the case, piecing machines 
are used, and 1 female fills 2 machines, the number of hands will be reduced to 21 
to 22 per Billy: if ‘ condensers’ are used, the proportion of hands will be nearly the 
same, (viz. 21 to 22,) but fewer men and more females or boys will be employed,— 
4 ‘condensers’ being reguired to do the work of 3 Billies.”’ 


(P.)\—List oF Operatives employed in a Finisuine Mitt working 24 Gigs. 


" are 30 Men. Overlooker for Drawers, &c. 1 Man, 
Giggers and Hand-raisers = Boys. Om 
32 Men. Handle-setters ........usesoere 1 4 Bo : 
CU GECRS eee cegscescss-paget srs Ree | 32 Boys. ys. 
a Men LASt=SO WETS © sscincscsccdtevmeccines 4 Women. 
BORN agstresecrnya tree cuiaacercrs 1 Boy. BrUSWerS cance s.cepssageceet | ‘ ba 
MCUECTORS. (e.s.seessrapressvvessedgens G Men. oys 
Beet dae)... eas Mer Bi ug Engineman and Mechanic.... 2 Men, 
CP ites 20 Women, 7 
Burlers ............006 ries. 193 or 8 
DNV OE Me fica das ons piaaetecestaess ee per Gig 


‘‘From statements received from four Finishing Establishments in Leeds, it 
appears that their respective averages range from 7 to somewhat over 8 per gig.” 


The following is a statement of the number of Work-People 
employed, and the weekly wages paid, at one of the largest joint- 
stock mills in the district, namely, Waterloo Mills, Pudsey, where 
there is no weaving on the premises, and where the cloth is not 
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finished, but is sold to the Leeds merchants in balk, and finished 
under their directions in Leeds :— 


(Q.)—List or PERsons employed at WatERtoo Mitts, Pupsry. 


(1.)—On the Premises. 


Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Wages each, Wages each. 
s. d. Sas 
D Managers 2.cisoc.ccssscerssnctsere 21 - | 14 Piecers fordo., above 13 yrs. 4 — 
] Engine Tender ......0.......0.... 24 - 28 Children, Piecers,under13 ,, 2 — 
2 Dyers and Scourers of Wool 25 —- 12 Carder Fillers, abovel3,, 5 6 
® Wool Dyers. ..2Sitcte eater 21 - | 15 Spinners (with 4,920 aaah 05 — 
OO SITICES | 2.4.4 Me iia sence Bec 15 - SPURRED) oe. yeencssdecaroesencg 
2 Willyers—one at 14s., one at 17. — 15 Piecers for do., above 13 yrs. 6 — 
2 Cleaners or Fettlers—one at oe 1 Drier of scoured cloth ........ 14 - 
Das tOie KON. 218. adhe 2 Brushers of do.—women ... 7 — 
3 Young persons teasing, @ Hebets cssecheeedy LU ideed ox 22, + 
plucking, and moiting von je = BRP CUECRONG 4c. ces nauseam ca aesee 21 - 
ee ES YORE et coves DP Watchman iti. ecinseute it = 
11 Scribbler fillers—do. ............ ye | 
12 Slubbers (with 720 ee pa. oc 1. BOO 
SE IMONAS yy. Liseisd.ddad>-< sap 
(11.)—Vot on the Premises. ‘ 
Ge és 
120 Weavers, hand-loom—Mern ............. 14 - 
7 Warpers i Blas Yoon 14 - 
40 Burlers - Women ........ 6 - 
167 
Employed on the Premises................ 136 
* not on the Premises ........ 167 
POtAal si ccrrseocaeg 303 


‘** The wool sorting done by the proprietors themselves, 

‘* The above hands produce about 80 pieces, or 160 ends of cloth, averaging 23 
yards per end, or 3,680 yards of cloth, weekly. The steam-power employed is about 
62 horse.” 


In this mill, where the cloth is neither woven nor finished, the 
average earnings of men, women, and children are lls. 73d. per 
week. 

In a large manufactory in Leeds, where both manufacturing and 
finishing are carried on, the following are the wages paid :— 





2 (R.)—Waces ina Lezps Wooten Facrory, 1858. 
ad by, & Fe bey dk 
200 Men, averaging 22 3 weekly = 222 10 — 
40 Boys, 33 OB gel ee TS 6 8 
330 Women and Girls ,, Sm 5. = 1382 + «= 
570 Persons. Sor 1. Sa 


Average of the whole 12s. 11d. weekly. 
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Here the overlookers are excluded on the one side and the half- 
time children on the other, but the latter are only twenty-one in. 
number. 

In the flourishing Shoddy district, of which Batley is the centre, 
and where there is finishing as well as manufacturing, the average 
weekly wages of 5,408 operatives is 14s. 1d. 

In the dressing establishments of Leeds, according to a Return 
with which I have been favoured by Mr. Baker, Inspector of 
Factories, 6,175 operatives receive wages averaging 15s. 10d. per 
week, and those engaged in the manufacture of cloth receive, as at 
Pudsey, 11s. 7$d. 

On the Pe of these several facts I feel justified in estimating 
the wages of operatives in the Woollen Manufacture at not less than 
12s, 6d. per week on the average for men, women, and children; and 
this for 150,000 workers will give an aggregate of 4,875,000/. per 
annum. 


XV.—The Leeds Clothing District. 


Before proceeding to offer an estimate of the total value of the 
Woollen Manufacture, I must briefly explain some circumstances 
relative to the Leeds Clothing District, without a knowledge of 
which my hearers would not be prepared to receive that estimate. 

Leeds is the ancient seat of the Woollen Manufacture. Its vene- 
rable antiquary and historian, Ralph Thoresby, whose Ducatus 
Leodiensis was published in 1714, declares the town to be “ deser- 
“vedly celebrated both at home and in the most distant trading parts 
“of Europe for the Woollen Manufacture.”’ He speaks of “ the famous 
“cloth market as the life, not of the town alone, but of these parts 
“of England ;”’ and he quotes a record which mentions fulling mills 
on the River Aire in the 46th of Edward TII, the year 1373. An 
ancestor of the honourable gentleman now in the chair of this 
section (Colonel Sykes) is mentioned by Thoresby as one of the 
Leeds merchants who had most contributed to the prosperity of the 


Woollen Manufacture. 
The borough, which of itself had at the last Census a population 


of 172,270, is the market for a considerable district of clothing 
villages, the population of which is 104,854,—making the aggregate 
population 277,124, which in the course of the present century has 
increased 192 per cai, * The district extends on both the banks of 
the River Aire for about ten miles, touches the towns of Bradford 
and Otley, and comprises most of the towns and villages between the 
Aire and the Calder, touching Wakefield, eight miles to the south, 
and including Dewsbury, Heckmondwike, and Mirfield, nine or ten 
miles to the south-west, where it borders on the other great woollen 


* In 1801 the population of the Leeds Clothing District was 94,880. 
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district of the West Riding, of which Huddersfield is the centre and 
market. 

The map (which was exhibited) shows the extent of the district, 
and the different colouring shows the subdivisions in which the different 
classes of goods are made. You distinguish a part of the borough 
of Leeds, in which fine cloth is chiefly made; the district of Pudsey 
and Calverley, where fine and mixed cloths are made; the district 
of Guiseley, Yeadon, and Rawden, where the tweeds are made ; the 
district of Batley, to which I shall have to draw particular attention 
as the flourishing seat of the Shoddy manufacture; and the district 
of Dewsbury and Heckmondwike, where the principal fabric is 
blankets. 

The two great woollen districts of the West Riding, Leeds and 
Huddersfield, are of nearly equal extent: the former is distinguished 
by the manufacture of Broad cloths, and the latter of Narrow cloths 

The Leeds Clothing District was under the inspectorship of 
Mr. Redgrave, and was divided between two sub-inspectors,— 
Mr. Baker, now Inspector of Factories in the Midland Counties, and 
Mr. Bates. I am indebted to Mr. Baker and Mr. Redgrave for 
detailed returns of these two divisions, showing (for the year 1856) 
the number. of firms, the horse-power employed, the number of 
spindles, the power-looms, the gigs, and the operatives of different 
ages and sexes. The two returns combined give 340 firms, 7,810 
horse-power, 423,482 spindles, 2,344 power-looms, 1,005 gigs, and 
23,328 factory operatives. This district comprehends something 
more than one-half of the whole Woollen Manufacture of Yorkshire ; 
as that of Yorkshire comprehends something more than one-half of 
the whole Woollen Mauufacture of the United Kingdom. Therefore 
the Leeds Clothing District comprises more than a quarter of the 
population of the kingdom engaged in this branch of industry, and 
in this district about 40,000 persons are thus employed. 


XVI.—Leeds Cloth Halls and Clothing Villages. 


The manufacturers of the outlying district bring the cloth made 
in their looms, twice in the week, to be sold to the merchants in the 
two great Cloth Halls of this town. It is nearly all in the unfinished 
state, and is dressed by the Leeds cloth-dressers under the direction 
of the merchants. The market is held in the forenoon of Tuesday 
and Saturday, for a single hour on each day,—the clothiers standing 
behind their stands, and the merchants walking between them, 
examining the goods and making their purchases quickly and silently. 
After the market the goods are taken to the warehouses of the 
buyers, measured, and examined more carefully; and the sellers 
receive payment, purchase their wool, oil, and drysalteries, and return 
home. | 

Some years ago it was supposed that the great factories, by the 
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power of capital, the power of machinery, and the saving of time, 
must entirely destroy the old system of domestic and village manu- 
facture. But they have not materially affected that system. The 
chief reason has already been explained, in that peculiarity of the 
woollen fabric which deprives the power-loom of any considerable 
advantage over the hand-loom. Yet the domestic manufacture must 
have succumbed, had not the clothiers called machinery to their aid 
for those processes in which it has an indisputable superiority over 
hand-labour, that is, in the preparing and spinning. They combined 
to establish Joint-Stock Mills, where each shareholder takes his own 
wool, and has it cleaned, dyed, carded, and spun; then, taking the 
warp and weft to his own house or workshop, he has it woven by the 
hand-loom, often by members of his own family ; the cloth is after- 
wards fulled at the mill, washed, and tentered ; and then, in what is 
called the balk state, it 1s conveyed to Leeds and sold, and it is 
finished by the dressers under the orders of the merchant. Many 
of these joint-stock mills are well managed, and pay fair dividends to 
the shareholders. They work by commission for others, as well as 
the shareholders. The clothiers, by their industry and frugality, find 
themselves able to compete with the factory owners, whose great 
works and complicated machinery entail heavy expenses. 


XVII.—The Shoddy Trade. 


I must now explain a new branch of the trade, which has risen 
up with great rapidity and attained extraordinary dimensions,—to 
which, indeed, we are compelled to ascribe much of the present 
prosperity and extension of the Yorkshire trade. Its origin dates as 
far back as 1813, but it was long regarded with disapprobation as a 
dishonest adulteration. It consists in mixing with wool, in the 
course of manufacture, a very inferior species of wool, made from 
the tearing up of old woollen and worsted rags, and to which the 
names have been given of shoddy and mungo. Shoddy is the produce 
of soft materials, such as stockings, flannels, &c.; and mungo, of 
shreds or rags of woollen cloth: the latter is of very superior quality 
to the former, being generally fine wool, which, after being once 
manufactured and worn, is torn up into its original fibres, by 
cylindrical machines armed with teeth, only shorter and feebler, and 
not susceptible of being dyed a bright colour. Both shoddy and 
mungo give substance and warmth, and the latter will receive a fine 
finish; but, from the extreme shortness of their fibre, the cloth made 
from them is weak and tender. If cloth made of these kinds of rag- 
wool is expected to have the tenacity of goods made from new wool 
it will utterly disappoint: but there are immense quantities of goods 
where substance and warmth are the chief requisites, and where 
strength is of no importance. Among them are paddings, linings, 
the cloth used for rough and loose great coats, office coats, and even 


- 
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ladies’ capes and mantles. Broad cloth may be made with a large 
admixture of these cheap and inferior materials to look almost as 
well as that made of pure wool; but the goods for which they are 
more properly adapted are what are called pilots, witneys, flushings, 
friezes, petershams, duffels, honleys, druggets, as well as blankets 
and carpets. 

The price of shoddy varies from 3d. per lb. to 5d., and the white 
shoddy from 2d. to 10d. per lb. The average price of mungo is 
about 5d. per lb. The proportions of these materials used in this 
district are about one-third mungo and two-thirds shoddy. Some 
goods, such as low-coloured blankets and pea-jackets, are made with 
only one part of pure wool to six parts of shoddy; but in the whole 
district perhaps one-third of wool may be used with two-thirds of 
shoddy or mungo. 

It is one of the objects of improvements in the useful arts to give 
value to that which possessed no value, to utilize refuse, to econo- 
mize materials, and, as it were, to prolong their existence under 
different forms to the latest date. The waste swept up from the 
floor of the cotton mill is made into beautiful paper. The oil 
washed out of woollen cloth is now extracted from the muddy liquid 
which formerly ran to waste, and is saved for fresh oleaginous uses. 
Scraps, shavings, dust, the contents of sewers, are all made valuable. 
Why, then, should not the wool of the sheep undergo a second 
manufacture P If the cloth made of shoddy and mungo is sold for 
what it really is, no one is deceived. It may, indeed, be fraudulently 
sold for what it is not, and the man who does so ought to be branded 
as acheat. But if the use of shoddy and mungo will answer nearly 
as well as wool for a vast variety of purposes, and will enable the 
consumer to obtain two or three yards of cloth where he formerly 
obtained only one, it should be received as a lawful and valuable 
improvement in manufacture. 

The place where shoddy was first used in this manner was Batley, 
by Mr. Benjamin Law, and the first machines for tearing up the rags 
were set up by Messrs. Joseph Jubb and J. and P. Fox. The 
manufacture has forced its way, and made Batley, Dewsbury, and the 
neighbourhood, the most prosperous parts of the woollen district. 
There are now in Batley alone 50 rag-machines in 35 mills, producing 
no less than 12,000,000 Ibs. of rag-wool per annum (after deducting 
for loss of weight in the manufacture) ; and I am assured, on good 
authority, that three times this quantity is made in the district. 
The rags are gathered from all parts of the Kingdom, as well as 
imported regularly from the Continent, America, and Australia. 
There is also now a considerable manufacture of the Shoddy, or Rag- 
- Wool, in Germany, and it is believed that no less than nine or ten 
million pounds weight was imported last year. 
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How profitable this trade is to the workmen is proved by evi- 
dence which has been collected, showing that 5,408 operatives in 
Batley receive 3,812. of weekly wages, or an average of 14s. 1d. each. 

Another method of cheapening cloth has also been extensively 
introduced in the Woollen Manufacture, though by no means to the 
same extent, or with the same success as in the Worsted, namely, 
the use of Cotton Warps. ‘This also was regarded as a great dete- 
rioration of the fabric, and to some extent it is so. The cloth is not 
so warm as when made all of wool, and it has a certain harshness of 
feel; but it is not, like shoddy cloth, tender; on the contrary, it is 
stronger than if made entirely of woollen yarn. Many kinds of 
goods, of great beauty, are thus made, among which may be men- 
tioned the tweeds used for trousering, and grey cloths used for ladies’ 
mantles and other purposes. Cloths with cotton warps are generally 
called union cloths. 


XVIII.— Felted Cloth. 


There is another branch of the Woollen Manufacture in Leeds, 
namely, that of Felted Cloth, which has arisen within the last few 
years, and promises considerable extension. It depends wholly on 
the felting property of wool, and the cloth is made by means of 
pressure and warm moisture, with milling, and dispenses with the 
spinning and weaving processes. It is adapted for paddings, carpets, 
druggets, horse-cloths, table-covers, and the covering of boilers, ships’ 
bottoms, &c. Some of the fabrics thus made are handsomely printed 
in patterns by block-printing. Specimens of them, as of all the 
other productions of our Local Industry, may be seen in the Exhibi- 
tion now open at the Cloth Hall; but my limits do not allow me to 
enlarge on this branch. 


XIX.— Estimated Annual Value of the Woollen Manufacture. 


In drawing to a conclusion, I must endeavour to estimate the 
annual value of the Woollen Manufacture of the kingdom. Uncer- 
tain as are several of the important elements in the calculation, I 
feel considerable confidence, arising out of the abundance of the 
materials before me, the care with which I have tested them, and the 
coincidence of several methods of calculation in bringing about nearly 
the same result. The constituent parts of the value of the Woollen 
Goods manufactured in the United Kingdom are-—l1st. The value of 
the Raw Material; 2nd. The value of other articles essential to the 
Manufacture ; 38rd. The Wages paid to the Work-People; and 4th. 
The sum left to the Capitalist for Rent, Repairs, Wear and Tear of 
Machinery, Interest of Capital, and Profit. My. estimate is as — 
follows :--- 
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(S.—Estimatep Annuat VatvEe of the Wootten Manuractune of the 
Unitep Kinepom, 1858. 


(1.) Raw Marerrat— 
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(4.) Rent, Wear and Tear of Machinery, Repairs, Coal, Interest on 3,381,680 
Capital, and Profit—20 per cent. on the above ...........ccsseseser eee 
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The following. explanations may be desirable. The quantity of 
Foreign and Colonial Wool is that which has been shown to have 
been left for home consumption, after 15,000,000 lbs. have been 
deducted for the Worsted Manufacture, —the quantity which 
Mr. Forbes, in his Lecture on the Worsted Manufacture before the 
Society of Arts, and Mr. James in his laborious and valuable History 
of the Worsted Manufacture, assume to be taken. The British 
wool is one-half of the whole quantity left for consumption, after 
deducting that exported. The shoddy is below an estimate furnished 
to me by one of the most experienced and largest dealers in the 
article, and supported by the judgment of two of the principal 
manufacturers of Batley. The whole quantity of the raw material, 
200,000,000 lbs., is far beyond what I was prepared to expect, or 
could easily believe; and it is much more than those who are only 
acquainted with the finer manufacture of the valley of the Aire may 
at first sight credit. But I was gradually, and by a variety of means, 
compelled to adopt these figures—first, by finding the enormous 
amount of low and cheap woollens turned out by the mills of Batley, 
Dewsbury, and the neighbourhood; secondly, by a computation of 
the weight and quantity of the goods exported, and taking the 
proportion which some of our most experienced merchants allege to 
exist between the exports and the home consumption, and which is 
three-fourths tor home consumption, and one-fourth for export; 
thirdly, by the separate estimate I have formed of the respeetive 
amounts of British wool, Foreign and Colonial wool, and Shoddy ; 
fourthly, by an estimate which the President of the Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce has formed, and. carefully revised, of the value of 
woollen goods sold in the West Riding; fifthly, by the well-known 
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and often-tested proportion which exists between the cost of the 
wool and the price of the cloth,—the first being nearly 50 per cent. 
of the second; sixthly, by the proportion which many returns show 
to exist between the workmen’s wages and the value of the goods 
produced, being about one-fourth on the average. 

Now we know the value of wool imported and of woollens 
exported, on official authority. We know the number of work-people 
employed, on the authority of the Census, supported by the Returns 
of the Factory Inspectors. We know from numerous trustworthy 
returns the average wages of the work-people. We know something, 
though imperfectly, of the quantity of machinery and horse-power 
employed, and of the work which that machinery will turn out. And 
our large and experienced merchants can judge pretty accurately of 
the value of goods sold yearly in this district. I have had the best 
assistance which official persons, and our principal manufacturers and 
merchants could afford me, and have had the means of checking each 
by the other. in almost every case I have made an abatement from 
the information or opinions given me, in order that I might not 
exaggerate. I should not be justified in now going further into 
detail; but I offer the facts collected and the conclusions drawn to 
the multitude of shrewd practical men by whom I am surrounded in 
Yorkshire, as well as to the scrutinizing statists of England, and 
shall be glad if I have done something towards rescuing the statistics 
of this ancient manufacture from utter confusion, and reducing them 
to a form in which they may be understood and tested. 

I will only, in conclusion, recommend the members of this Asso- 
ciation to inspect the Exhibition of Local Industry now open in this 
town, where they will be able in some measure to judge of the industry 
and skill of our manufacturers; and will express a hope that those 
manufacturers will never rest satisfied with any position they may 
have attained, but, stimulated and warned by what they have seen in 
the great Exhibitions of London and Paris, will remember that they 
only hold their prosperity on the condition of unceasing imnrove- 
ment, 
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On Subjects connected with CRIME and PUNISHMENT. 
By W.M. Tarr, FSS. 


[Read before Section F, Economic Science and Statistics, of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Leeds, the 25th September, 1858.] 


THovueH so much has been accomplished in the improvements con- 
nected with our Criminal Legislation, there is still a wide field of 
labour, even if it be only in removing anomalies and in rightly 
bringing into practice the principles which have been adopted. 

Under the same laws, and for the same class of offences, the 
inequalities of punishment, arising from differences of discipline and 
dietary in different prisons, have been so ably and so recently pointed 
out, that it is only necessary to advert to them by the way. There 
appears to be a range, unregulated by any principle, from cruelty 
scarcely legal, to an amount of indulgence which is equally in contra- 
vention of the law. It will not be readily believed that while in 
some places the whip, the shot-drill, and the crank are used—the last 
as a punishment for women ;—in others little more than moral and 
mental instruction is considered as the fulfilment even of a sentence 
to hard labour.* Nor is it more credible that in the same county- 
town where there is a prison under the most perfect regulation as to 
separation and general discipline, there should be, within a stone’s 
throw, another prison where some of the evils of the old system are 
in full activity: where, amongst females of all ages, there is no 
separation whatever, even at night; when they are left entirely to 
themselves, the convicted and unconvicted, the first offender and the 
hardened sinner, in one contaminating mass.f 

There are also discrepancies, as much opposed to any established 
principle, in some of our preliminary proceedings. 

Let us take the administration of the “ Criminal Justice Act”’ of 
1855. 

As a measure of economy it has been eminently successful. If 
we refer to the returns of a single county we shall find that in the 
years 1858 to 1857 inclusive, the following were the number of 
trials and their cost. 


* See the very able papers communicated by Dr. Edward Smith to the National 
Association for the promotion of Social Science, and in the ‘‘ Philanthropist’’ for 
April and May. 

t+ This is now remedied. 
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Cost of Trials in the County of Gloucester.* 











Year. Total. 
redone... 

4,597 
1854... 

5,303 
SH Ots.. 

4,553 
1856.... 

3,295 
1857... 

2,783 











There are several matters in this Table which are deserving of 
remark; but at present I merely refer to it in connection with the 
“ Criminal Justice Act.” 

The saving which has been effected is obvious. Striking an 
average for the five years, it will be seen that the cost of trials at the 
Quarter Sessions has been a fraction above 9/. 2s. 3d. each; while 
the cost of 358 trials, under the Act referred to, has averaged rather 
less than IJ. 3s. 4d. each; and I may add that in one of the largest of 
the Petty Sessional Divisions it has not averaged 15s. each. The 
whole saving to the county has been 2,806/. in the two years. That, 
in one instance, the cost should be so much below the average seems 
to make it necessary that the proceedings in each Petty Sessional 
Court should be carefully compared, with a view to effecting some 
approach to uniformity of practice. By the Judicial Statistics for 
1857, the average for the whole Kingdom appears to have ranged as 


* The following are explanations of the letters prefixed to the cols. above :— 
A.—At Assizes. S.—At Quarter Sessions. 
J. O.—Summary convictions under the Juvenile Offenders’ ae, 
C. J.—Summary convictions under the Criminal Justice Act. 

The costs do not include the removal or maintenance of prisoners, or any other 


charges than those connected with indictments, trials, and previous examinations. 
Shillings and pence are omitted. 
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high as 17. 13s., or more than double what we find it to have been in 
a single division. But, even with the highest average, the saving is 
very great. 

Another clear advantage is the greater probability that a charge 
will be properly dealt with. An experienced and intelligent Bench 
are, for obvious reasons, more likely to decide correctly than a 
common Jury at Quarter Sessions. 

The defects to be remedied in the administration of the Act are, 
uncertainty as to the amount of punishment, where the offences are 
nearly the same, and want of consideration as to the culprit’s 
antecedents. 

It is made applicable to two classes of offences. In the jirst, 
magistrates have power to commit for a period not exceeding THREE 
months: in the second, not exceeding stx Montus. But as regards 
the larger portion of these offences, a mere difference of sixpence in 
the value of the article stolen, takes the case from the first to the 
Second class. 

We are told by an experienced Chairman and County Judge, to 
“think of the infinitely variously-constituted minds exercising this 
“power without the guidance of any recognized principle.” If our 
magistracy were corrupt or severe, it places in their hands a power of 
oppression which it would be painful to contemplate. Their faults, 
however, generally speaking, lie in an opposite direction. Com- 
mittals even for so short a period as a fortnight, are upon record, 
under both divisions; and a month’s hard labour is not an unfre- 
quent sentence when, at Quarter Sessions, it would probably be 
Penal Servitude. In all cases, indeed, where the discretion, merely 
lumited by a maximum, is left entirely with the Magistrates, the 
question of a shorter or longer term depends occasionally upon their 
dispositions or state of health. It is often little else which makes 
the difference between a sentence of three weeks or siz. But such 
uncertainties are not peculiar to the unpaid magistracy. The deci- 
sions of higher tribunals are sometimes not more reconcilable to 
any fixed standard, either as to terms of imprisonment or previous 
convictions. 

The Act in question rests entirely with the Magistrates. Previous 
convictions are amongst their difficulties; and, in other respects, this 
lottery of punishments ought to. be avoided by some classification 
adopted amongst themselves, or by greater precision in the law. 

Yet the authority I have quoted remarks, “I have conversed on 
“the subject with experienced Judges and Magistrates, and I am not 
“aware that any such rule or principle has been devised.”’* He 
_ Seems, indeed, to be of opinion that the difficulty of establishing any 
fixed rule would be insuperable. 


* Correspondence between Mr. Barwick Baker and Mr. Francillon, 1856. 
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In the second category of offences there are, certainly, sufficient 
differences of guilt to warrant the full range of six months in the 
periods of imprisonment, except, perhaps, as regards “ simple larce- 
“nies,’”? and even these must be dealt with according to the Act. 
Without questioning how far it is desirable, in our treatment of 
crime, to make its degrees depend upon a trifling difference in the 
value of the article stolen, it must be admitted, for our present pur- 
pose, that—since the distinction has been made—a proportionate 
increase of imprisonment should, in every case, follow the commis- 
sion of crimes in the punishment of which the power of the magis- 
trate is doubled; and it would be well, therefore, that as respects the 
second class of offences there should be, by law, a minimum period of 
imprisonment as well as a maximum. 

Where there is reason to believe that there have been previous 
convictions, it might be well that the case should be uniformly sent 
to the Sessions—no mere wish to save expense should be allowed to 
interfere ;—and where the party charged is wholly unknown, there 
might be a remand of eight days to afford time for inquiry. The 
power given by this Act, as well as by Jervis’s Act, appears to 
authorize such a remand. ) 

As to the different periods of imprisonment, notwithstanding the 
opinions I have quoted, I cannot help thinking that a committee of 
experienced and earnest men might make some approaches to uni- 
formity of treatment. While we sentence to a fortnight in one 
instance, and to a month or six weeks in another, for offences of 
the same character committed under similar circumstances, we are 
confounding degrees of crime instead of apportioning degrees of 
punishment. 

“Jn administering the “ Juvenile Offenders’ Acts’’ there are also 
irregularities similar to those which I have been pointing out with 
reference to the “ Criminal Justice Act.” 

‘Mr. Barwick Baker, whose experience and unwearied attention to 
the subject give him the weight of authority, has suggested that 
(with rare exceptions,) the best course in dealing with Juvenile 
Offenders is, on a first conviction, imprisonment for seven days; on 
a second conviction, imprisonment with hard labour for a fortnight, 
to be invariably followed by detention in a Reformatory ; and that, if 
this should fail, and when the youth who has been under treatment 
at a Reformatory again falls into crime, he should be sent to the 
Quarter Sessions for the application of such severer punishment as 
may seem necessary,—and he recommends that it should be penal ser- 
vitude: it being equally open to the Court, as to the Magistrates in 
Petty Sessions, to deal more leniently if desirable.* 


* In Gloucestershire, suggestions similar to Mr. Baker’s are about being 
acted upon. 
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Mr. Baker gives very satisfactory reasons for these opinions. He 
reminds us that “in a week’s imprisonment the diet is wholesomely 
“low,” the prison comforts (of warm clothing, better food, &c.,) are 
not, in so short a time, appreciated; ‘and the boy leaves gaol with a 
“firmly impressed conviction that it is a very bad place.” In like 
manner, a fortnight scarcely “reconciles him to his cage’’—the 
routine of prison life has not become familiar; and if “after leaving 
the School—not turned adrift to shift for himself, but placed out in 
some situation where he can earn an honest living if he pleases—he 
nevertheless relapses into crime,” it is suggested that he shall, at 
least, “be prevented from continuing therein by a long sentence of 
“ penal servitude.” 

Now here we have “the guidance of principles” carefully and 
rationally defined. But what is the practice ? 

I will not dwell upon the capricious terms of imprisonment 
which have been coupled with sentences to Reformatory discipline, 
and which have varied from a week, up to the maximum of three 
months—often without any perceptible reason. There are graver 
irregularities than these: and the law is sometimes administered as 
though Reformatories did not exist. 

The “ Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
1856-7,” contain an able report in which two cases are specially 
mentioned; in one of them (estimating the crime by the money- 
injury alone,) a boy had been six times convicted, and three times 
committed to prison, all by the same Bench, before it was thought 
proper to send him to a Reformatory: and, in the other instance, 
there had been (previous to the sentence to a Reformatory) four 
convictions and imprisonments, varying from three weeks to three 
months each. 

Nor are such cases confined to any peculiar jurisdiction. My 
next instance shall be from the Court of a Stipendary Magistrate. 
J. F., aged 13 (apparently under 12), and F. J., aged 16, were 
charged with a joint theft. The younger prisoner had been five 
times summarily convicted; three times whipped under the Juvenile 
Offenders’ Act ; and had been sentenced at sessions to four months’ 
imprisonment. He was now sentenced to three months’ hard labour 
and a whipping. If laws are to be thus administered, their objects 
are defeated. Hither J. F. should have been long since sent to a 
Reformatory ; or if he had already been in one, he should have been | 
differently dealt with. 

This “lamentable practice,” as Mr. Baker very properly calls it, 
of committing first, perhaps, for a month, then for two or three 
months, or upwards, is continued till the boy considers “ the alterna- 
tion between thieving and the gaol as a matter of course, and hardly 
to be avoided or cared for.”’ | Fe 
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We find the same bad practice at petty sessions—after the Refor- 
matory has been tried; and the case then becomes hopeless. 

The law is also partially and irregularly carried into effect as 
respects the contributions levied upon parents towards the support 
of their children while under detention. The figures made use of 
by the Recorder of Hull, in his address to the Grand Jury at the 
last Quarter Sessions, may bring this view of the subject very strik- 
ingly before us. They are taken from recent Parliamentary Returns, 


and show, that while the total number of children under detention — 


was 2,256, the number of parents and step-parents under contribu- 
tion was 292, and the amount received, for the 12 months ending 
3lst March, 1858, 6297. 12s. 8d. If every child had a parent who 
might be proceeded against, the number of contributors should have 
been nearly eight times as many; but by Mr. Redgrave’s “ Judicial 
“ Statistics” for last year, it appears that, of 1,119 children com- 
mitted to Reformatories, only 578 (if I read the Table aright) were 
under parental contro]. Of these, however, the greater part might 
be made to contribute at any rate 6d.aweek; and, applying the 
same rule to the total number under detention, it would show that 
in place of 292 contributors, as stated above, there should be some 
approach to 1,000-—even allowing for reasonable exemptions. 

In his Report recently published, the Inspector of Reformatories 
(the Rev. Sydney Turner) recommends the exaction of ‘ some con- 
tribution, however small, in every case ;’’ and, as a rule, he fixes the 
amount at one-twelfth of the parent’s wages, or a penny in the shil- 
ling. J apprehend that no rule could, in this respect, be made 
general. In many instances the parents of criminal children are 
themselves partly supported by the parish. 

There is reason to believe that the examples which have been 
made have had a deterrent effect: but why should so small a part be 
taken as scapegoats for the rest? We are only reconciled to severity 
by its impartial operation. I need scarcely say that this portion of 
the law was carried out by a Government Officer ; the Magistrates 
were merely administrative. ! 

In Mr. Baker’s practice there is nothing which seems abnormal 
or uncertain except shortening the periods of detention; and, in his 
hands, I should not presume to question its expediency. When a 
Magistrate sentences a boy of 10 or 11 years old to five years of 
Reformatory discipline, it may be supposed to be under the impres- 
sion that, in five years, his character will have been formed, and he 
will: have been educated as an honest youth. Mr. Baker tells us 
that, of 121 boys who had left the School at Hardwicke from the 
commencement, ‘‘not one had been kept for three years, nor 10 for © 
“‘ two years, nor 50 for eighteen months.’’ He justifies his practice 
by the results ; and though he admits that an individual might have — 
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been more benefited by keeping him in the School for five years, he 
asks, whether we should act rightly in spending the 20/. per annum 
(which he would cost), “ for a longer time than is proved to be enough 
“ to give him a fair chance of doing well.” To this I can only reply, 
that when a boy has acquired confirmed habits of crime at ten years 
old, it is hazardous to calculate upon any permanent change until he 
is approaching sixteen ; and the longer he remains under restraint, 
he is, at any rate, the less likely to relapse. 

But whatever may have been the errors committed in applying 
the law, there can be no doubt as to the beneficial effects of the 
Reformatory system in the diminution of crime. 

With respect to the number in whom a permanent change of 
character (or reformation) has been effected, there are various 
opinions. The successes have sometimes been estimated as high as 
80 per cent. Of those who have been at Hardwicke, about 50 per 
cent. are considered to be domg well—after an experience varying 
from six months to upwards of four years; and 25 more (though idle 
or unsettled) have not relapsed into crime; and it is believed that 
‘“‘ even if a boy does relapse for a time, the lessons he has learnt, and 
“ the habits he has acquired, are by no means lost,’’ but will give 
him a better chance of again retrieving himself than if he had not 
been at a Reformatory. 

In computing the number of our fellow-creatures to be saved 
from perdition, we might be satisfied were the ratio even lower. 

Asa nearer and more familiar view, I will take 28 cases which 
have come, more or less, under my own notice; and on which 
Mr. Baker has favoured me with the latest information he possesses. 
Of these, 13 (or nearly 50 per cent.) are reported upon as positively 
good; 2 middling; 1 doubtful; 5 unknown; and only 7 (or 25 per 
cent.) certainly bad. The particulars of these cases, show the unre- 
mitting attention which every boy sent to Hardwicke receives. 

Even as regards the effect upon the individual all this is very 
satisfactory—indeed it would be so, if we had to reduce the successes 
by one-half ;—and as a system of punitive discipline its good effects 
may be equally shown. 

When it was the practice to sentence Juvenile Offenders to two 
or three weeks’ imprisonment, they were usually met or welcomed, 
on the expiration of their term, by their former companions, and were 
re-conducted to the haunts and habits from which they would often 
have been willingly freed. The consequence was a continued course 
of petty crime, followed by punishments repeated with more or less 
frequency according to the degree of vigilance in the police, or of 
dexterity in the criminal. Since it has been permitted to send them 
to a Reformatory, society is relieved from their depredations during 
the time of their detention; the schools and associations for crime 
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are broken up; and if the individual is not reclaimed, he is generally 
removed from the scene of his former pursuits; or is relieved, by 
employment, abroad or at home, from immediate temptation. That 
the aggregate of crime has thus been lessened, we have satisfactory 
proof. 

From whatever quarter the returns may come before us, the 
result is the same. The Recorder of Hull refers the Grand Jury to 
the gratifying fact, that only four male juvenile offenders had been | 
committed during the quarter. In part of Wiltshire the number 
had fallen from 21 (in 1857) to 8 (in the corresponding period of 
1858). In the entire county of Gloucester, it will be seen, by the 
Table which I have compiled, that the reduction had been from 87 
in 1856, to 29 in 1857.* Mr. Hyett, of Painswick, has prepared 
a separate Table of those committed from the same county to the 
Reformatory, and the number of times they had been convicted, 
showing a total of 27 in 1856, and only 10 in 1857; and if, from 
these, (says Mr Baker,) the numbers sent on a first conviction are 
struck out, the reduction would be from 17 to 4. 

But while there is a reduction, generally, in Juvenile crime, there 
will only be a diminution, in the number committed to Reformatories, 
in those districts where they have been for some time established. 
Mr. Redgrave draws this distinction very clearly in his Explanatory 
Report prefixed to the “ Judicial Statistics for 1857.” “It is very 
“ oratifying (he says) to be able to notice the marked decrease of 
‘‘ the commitments under 16 years of age; forit must not be assumed 
“ that the diminished numbers of this class in the prisons are to be 
“ attributed to the commitments to Reformatory Schools, as all so 
“ committed undergo a previous short imprisonment, and are there- 
“fore included in the numbers; but the protracted detention in 
“ Reformatories of the average of 1,500, now arrived at, must 
‘“¢ undoubtedly tend to the decrease of the class at large who would 
‘“‘ otherwise swell the prison returns by their repeated commitments 
“ for short terms.” Speaking subsequently of these schools, Mr. 
Redgrave observes that “their efhicacy will not be tested until a fair 
“ proportion of those subjected to their discipline has been liberated.” 
If the results, however, which I have already stated, be maintained 
when working upon a larger scale, we need not have much appre- 
hension. 

In 1854, the total commitments to Reformatories were only 23: 
(in 1855, 176; in 1856, 534 ;) and in 1857, 1,119. But it must be 
borne in mind that in 1854 there were only 10 of these institutions 


* Myr. Baker, in his letter to the Editor of the ‘‘ Philanthropist,’’ (Dec. 22, 1857,) 
gives other instances equally striking. It is to be regretted that Mr. Baker’s letters 
and papers have not been published in a collected form. 
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(2 of them for girls only), and that the whole of these were not in 
active operation; while, at the time the “ Judicial Statistics’ were 
prepared, there were 40; and, by the later returns referred to by 
Mr. Warren at Hull, there were 46 in England and 22 in Scotland. 

Considering their important influence in the treatment of our 
criminal population, the official notices of these institutions should 
bé more full. The improvements which are being introduced into 
the “ Judicial Statistics’? of the Home Office were adverted to in a 
“Report on Criminal Returns” presented at last year’s meeting. The 
introduction of changes is slowly admitted, partly on account of the 
difficulty they present in comparing previous with succeeding years ; 
and partly on account of the official arrangements not being suffi- 
ciently extensive for the superintendence of more extensive work. 
The first, if always to be made an obstacle, would be a permanent 
bar to improvement; the want of an adequate staff, we may hope, 
will be remedied. 

There are two of the suggestions contained in the “ Report” 
which I am still disposed to urge. One of them is the importance 
of distinguishing between resident and non-resident offenders. In 
the Returns supplied, for the first time, by the police, to the “ Judi- 
‘¢ cial Statistics ’’ for 1857 (Table A), the classification is of “ Known 
“‘ Thieves ;”’ “ Prostitutes; “ Vagrants and Tramps;” ‘ Suspicious 
“ Characters ;’’ “ No known Occupation; “ Previous good Charac- 
“ter; and “Character unknown.” Now, for any legislative or 
social objects, three or four of these divisions might be thrown into 
one :—however desirable the information may be to the police them- 
selves. Others, on the contrary, might be divided. Even the class 
of “ Known Thieves”? may contain both residents and non-residents. 
The practical importance of making the distinction between these 
two classes has already been stated.* ‘‘When there is an increase 
“in the former it is a proof that there is something in the social 
“ state of the locality which requires to be remedied ; if in the latter, 
“it is merely a matter for the police, or probably accidental.’? To 
the other suggestion, for establishing arrangements for acquiring 
better knowledge of a criminal’s antecedents—similar to those of the 
Casiers Judiciaires in France—it has been answered that they have, 
in France, advantages connected with the passport system, which we 
do not possess. But though our arrangements might be less perfect 
than theirs, they would be better than those upon which we at present 
depend. Whatever tends to a knowledge and classification of the 
eriminal, must assist in the suppression of crime. 


* Journal of the Statistical Society for December, 1857. 
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1.— Introduction. 


In compliance with the request of the Committee, I have the honour 
to attend here to state to the Section the results of the practical 
application of the principle of Competitive Examinations since the 
last meeting of the Association held at Dublin. To inform those 
members not then present, and to recall to the recollection of the 
members who were, I will, in the first place, recapitulate the chief 
economical principles for the consideration of the Section. The first 
of these may be stated to be, the application to services of the prin- 
ciple which our friend Mr. Babbage, in his treatise on the “ Economy 
“of Manufactures,”’ has exemplified as applicable to manutactures, or 
commodities, and which he expresses as the “ saving of the lavas of 
“ verification ;’’? of which “ 'Tower-proof’’ marks for fire-arms, “ Hall 
“marks”? for plate, coinage for metals, are examples, serving for the 
verification of the attainment of given standards. The application of 
the principle to the Public Service would often save the expense of 
appointing two or three persons to perform work that may be better 
performed by one of assured qualifications,—appointing for new work 
a number of persons, as on Boards,—on the chance that one may be 
found specially qualified, and take the lead in the performance of the 
required service. And the like economy is applicable to private 
service. Thus, from the collateral effect of the application of the 
principle to the testing of efficient or inefficient schools, ‘“ the saving 
of the labour of verification ’?—or rather by performing that labour 
publicly and anew where its private performance is impracticable— 
the economy to parents, in obviating the almost total loss of their 
investments in the education of their children—the economy of time, 
—not to speak of greater considerations belonging to the moralist, 
will be enormous; and amongst these economies, there is the economy 
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of time to the pupil or the parent for having authentic and definite 
standards of the required qualifications, and moreover the great 
economy of time in attaining them, effected by the impetus of com- 
petition. 

For the attainment of these economies the mere Pass Examina- 
tion, to a fixed minimum standard, is proved to be generally untrust- 
worthy, and often fraudulent. This is exemplified in the instance of 
the pass examinations for diplomas of the medical profession, by the 
repetition of the labour of “ verification,” or by re-examinations, and 
the exposure on those re-examinations of candidates for medical 
appointments in the army, navy, or for public dispensaries, when 
medical men themselves frequently choose to re-examine—doctors’ 
diplomas notwithstanding. The cram suffices for the mere pass 
examination; with a properly-regulated verbal, as well as written, 
open and public competitive examination, the cram, it is affirmed, is 
impossible. The mere pass examination generally indicates only 
that the service is of a positive minimum standard, but what is wanted 
for the purpose of service, public and private, and of life, is the rela- 
tive and maximum standard ; it is wanted to know and determine, as 
far as may be practicable, as by analysis, what is the amount of alloy 
in the metal? how many carats of gold there are in it? and for this 
purpose the competitive examination and analysis, as shown by 
marks for each element, and shown with the check of publicity, of the 
public, of friends as well as of competitors, against misdecision, is the 
only trustworthy means as yet ascertained, however imperfectly ; for 
examination itself is a procedure requiring improvement, and very 
high aptitudes to conduct it in the best manner. 


IL.—Progress to Present Time. 


T must now state in answer to the expectation of the Section of 
its meed of statistics—that of the chief open competitive examina- 
tions publicly and properly notified as open to all comers, we have as 
yet no recent statistics. There are on the average, I believe, about 
twenty writerships given to open competition, and as many medical 
appointments ;—then there are about thirty cadetships at Woolwich— 
in all, perhaps, about seventy or eighty situations annually—which 
are at present the subject of bond fide open competition. The open- 
ing of the cadetships of the Engineers and Artillery for the Indian 
army will give, perhaps, as many more as at Woolwich. These 
Indian writerships, medical appointments, and cadetships were the 
examples which the public and educational institutions have had 
before them of competitive examinations open to all, and publicly 
notified before and after the competition. They were the only 
practical examples in England which could have been before the 
House of Commons when it adopted repeated resolutions, in com- 
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pliance with public opinion, for the application of the principle of 
“open competition ’’ to the Civil Service of the country. The only 
competition of this character for the Civil Service during the last 
year has been one—only one—for a single clerkship, at the disposal 
of the Civil Service Commissioners themselves, and described at some 
length in their last report, with their statement of reasons, the result 
of prolonged observation, for the principle of their preference for full, 
open, and public competition, in accordance with the resolutions of 
Parliament, to the nominated competitions which they have been 
required to conduct. 

These nominated, or, properly speaking, these close patronage- 
appointed competitions, appear to be, on the average, of three candi- 
dates for one place. The vacancies are unnotified and unknown to 
the educational institutions or the general public, and the candidates 
are named by the party political chiefs of the departments. I will 
hereafter offer remarks on the character of these patronage-appointed 
competitions. There were 90 places competed for upon these close 
patronage-appointed competitions during the last year by 252 
candidates, of whom 82 were successful: 538 were appointed without 
any competition whatsoever. The total number of nominations 
made in the last year to'situations under the order in council wag” 
2,189. Of these it may be said that the great mass was withheld as 
prize scholarships, from the educational institutions of the country, 
and in contravention of the promise made to the public, they were 
reserved as one form or other of political patronage. 

The chief gain to the principle since we last met has been in its 
extended application to the Indian Service, to the Engineers and 
Artillery of the army—patronage being given up without further 
resistance in the case where science is required, but resisted where it - 
‘can. be pretended that science is not required. It is implied that the 
principle shall be extended to the home civil establishments for India. 
The principle has also gamed in the extension of the number of 
its advocates in the House of Commons, amongst whom are now 
included Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, Lord Goderich, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir E. B. Lytton, and Sir John 
Pakington. 

To maintain the Economical grounds for the adoption of the 
principle which come within the province of the Section it will be 
necessary to meet the political objections raised to it by eminent 
public men; and this may be most conveniently done when stating 
what the Section will be interested to hear, the points of progress 
and the results of the chief open competitions of which we have had 
official accounts. | 

One of these reports—that of the Rev. Canon Mosely —gives an 
account of a competition at Woolwich, in which 58 cadets were ex- 
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amined together,—30 who had got into the Academy, on the average 
about nine months, by open competition, against 23 patronage- 
appointed cadets, who had been in the Academy for periods varying 
from one year nine months to two years nine months; that is to say, 
it was a competition of patronage-appointed candidates specially 
trained, chiefly in practical branches of the service, on an average of 
two years, against competition cadets, trained on an average of nine 
months. 

The first four places were won by competition cadets; the fifth 
by a nominated cadet. Then came no less than nine competition 
cadets, and only the last two places fell to the nomination cadets. 
The results of other competitions of patronage-appointed and com- 
petition candidates were similar. Something might be due to 
original training, but more to procedure and motives to attention, 
showing an economy of more than one-half the time in attaining the 
same amount of instruction—an economy of wide application! These 
are stated to be fair trials of the principle of open competition against 
patronage, on all the chief points, to some of which I shall 
subsequently advert; and in certain circles it excited a considerable 
sensation. In the face of clear proofs of the benefits it -was 
ealculated to confer, it had been determined to suppress the 
principle of open competition, by restricting it to nominated 
cadets. It was alleged in the House of Commons, by public 
officers, that there was no intention to do so, but this must be a large 
mistake. The intention is expressly stated by the Minister of War, 
whilst giving evidence in support of the sale of commissions in the 
army. Lord Panmure then said, “I look to Sandhurst being made 
“the preliminary military school of this country, where not only 
“young men may earn their commissions in the Line, but where 
“they may earn their commissions in the Artillery and Engineers 
“ also, and then that would supersede the present probationary system 
“of selecting individuals from all parts of the country, which is 
“‘ merely a temporary measure;” which was certainly not so under-| 
stood either by the public in the House of Commons. Question 
3,613. Mr. G. Carr Glyn—“Then you propose to get rid of the 
“ competitive system altogether P—Yes; unless you choose to esta- 
“blish it at Sandhurst, and keep it up there, in which cage you 
“ might admit a certain number to compete for commissions who had 
“ not been educated at the military college.” 

But how were candidates for commissions to enter the one gate 
into the field of study where there might be competition? Through 
the old road of political patronage, the Commander-in-Chief. By this 
_ intended measure the competition from “ all parts of the country ’— 
from Oxford, Cambridge, Trinity College Dublin, and_ private 
schools—all would have been excluded. The great educational 
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influence of the principle of open competition, and the competition 
between the schools themselves, and the test this competition 
afforded to persons desiring to educate their sons for other condi- 
tions, of the efficiency of the instruction, were all destroyed; and 
the interests of educators of every class or degree were assailed by 
withdrawing from their pupils the new motives to attention and to 
respect for the labour bestowed upon them. It was pleaded that it 
would be hard to expose Sandhtirst, or those who had prepared 
there, to competition from other places. But either the tuition at 
Sandhurst was an advantage or it was not. If it were an advantage 
as respects the chief qualifications the advantage would be made 
manifest in the competition. If it were not an advantage, the 
expense might be dispensed with. But you will see it proved that 
it would be a support to efficient tutors at Sandhurst to place their 
pupils under the new securities for industry which the competition 
with the pupils of other schools imposes, and to prevent those 
conspiracies of pupils which such competition most effectually 
frustrates. 

On Mr. Monsell’s motion, the House of Commons maintained the 
interests of education, as well as general public principle, and old 
legal and constitutional rights, namely, the right of the State to the 
best service, and of him who possesses the best qualifications to the 
preference for the performance of the service. I venture here to recall 
attention to the foundation which the principle has in those rights, 
because its extension to the Indian army received a check, on what, 
I believe, will be found a false plea of the prerogative of the Crown, 
in a place in which and by persons by whom those rights ought to be 
maintained. We must feel regret to find amongst the opponents of 
the principle Lord Chief Justice Campbell, and I must confess my own 
surprise at his apparent forgetfulness— that he can have forgotten 
the settled legal principles of statute as well as common law; that 
he can have forgotten the statute of the 12th of Richard II. (1888), 
wherein it was provided “that none shall obtain office by suit or for 
“reward, but upon desert.’”? Indeed, he cannot have forgotten it, 
for in his “ Lives of the Chancellors’”’ he mentions the impeachment 
and conviction of a lord chancellor under that very statute in the 
year 1727, and of that chancellor having been fined 30,0001. for 
having received presents for appointments to masterships in Chan- 
cery. Will my Lord Campbell treat as foolish the dictum of Lord 
Coke himself, whose words I quote, “ That by the ancient common 
“law officers ought to be honest men, legal, and sage, et gui melius 
“ seiant, et possint officio illi intendere ; and this was the policy of 
“ancient common law that officers did give grace to the place, 
“and not the place grace to the officer.’ “Nor can anything 
“be a greater discouragement to industry and virtue than to see 
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“those places of trust and honour which ought to be the rewards 
“of those who by their industry have qualified themselves for them, 
‘‘ conferred on such as can have no other recommendation than the 
“fact of being the highest bidders ’’—whose biddings, modern 
times show, may be in other forms than in money. 

The sages of the law declared the appointment of unfit persons 
to be “malum im se, aud indictable at common law;’ they 
declared that “insufficiency is an original incapacity, which 
“ creates the forfeiture of an office. So if asuperior puts a deputy 
“into an office (which may be exercised by a deputy) who is 
“ignorant and unskilful, this is a forfeiture of the office. If the 
“king grants an office in any of the courts in Westminster, 
“the judges may remove such an officer for insufficiency.” If, 
then, the state have a legal and constitutional right to the best 
service, it has a right to the best means for testing that service, 2.e., 
as we contend, the competitive examination. Regarding the prero- 
gative of the Crown on this question, I believe that Lord Coke would 
have assumed, in such cases as have occurred, that our procedure must 
be the most satisfactory to the sovereign, as being the most consti- 
tutional. He must have asserted that the prerogative can only be 
exercised constitutionally under responsible advice ;—and what would 
he have said as to the character of the advice which keeps out of sight 
the best evidence of merit—tested in other ways as well as by open 
competitive examination—and recommends for appointment persons 
named by those who have adopted no regular system of testing or 
qualification whatsoever? It must be held that he who on his own 
responsibility, and without regard to the proof of qualification, 
exercises the power of patronage, exercises and usurps the power of 
prerogative—and degrades the prerogative of the Crown to a mere 
congé @ élire :—as when Mr. A. or Mr. B., for the purpose of influ- 
encing votes in Parliament, or for party purposes, nominates the 
persons to be appointed, and advises the Crown to accept their 
nominations without trustworthy information, or inquiry of real 
qualifications, and relative as well as positive merit. 

To descend to actual and real particulars. Let me recite the 
following portion of evidence given by Colonel Lord West, C.B., 
before the Commission of Inquiry into the Purchase of Commissions 
in the Army. The Colonel states: “When I was commanding a 
“regiment before Sebastopol, from sickness and casualties the 
“number of duty officers became very small, and I then urgently 
“ requested that some of a number of young officers who were kick- 
“ing their heels at the depot might be sent out at head-quarters 
“forthwith. I received ten of those young officers in a batch, who 
“did not know their right hand from their left, and had never been 
“drilled. I was obliged to send them to the trenches to different 
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“ points, in command of parties of thirty or forty men, much as I 
‘objected to leave such parties under the command of such very 
“young subalterns. All that I could do with those officers was 
“this: I sent the adjutant on parade, and told him to show them 
“how to march their men off the ground. All that I could say to 
“them was this: If the enemy comes on, hold your ground and 
“ drive them back if you can. In such a case much was left to the 
“ steadiness of the non-commissioned officers and the old soldiers.” — 
2515. He states that some of these officers had received their com-_ 
missions from the college at Sandhurst; he thinks the system there 
must be defective, and for its cure considers a system of competitive 
examination previous to admission into college might be established 
here as in France. ‘ Question--Sir Harry D. Jones: The com- 
“ manding officers of other regiments experienced the same difh- 
“culties and disappointments?’ ‘I have heard the same com- 
“plaints made by numerous commanding officers.” Who was 
responsible for advising the exercise of the prerogative by the grant 
of commissions and sending out poor lads in this uninstructed con- 
dition to jeopardise their own lives and the lives of the soldiers 
eommanded by them ? } 

In his evidence before the same commissioners Lord Panmure 
says: “I do not cling to purchase for purchase sake, but as being 
“ the only means that I see of getting into the army the blood which 
“ has enabled you always to conquer with your army, and keep your 
“army in the most perfect state of discipline.’ But at what 
expense of that very blood, and what usage to those animated by it, 
is it to send them out in that state of ignorance which Lord West 
and others describe, in which they do not know their right hand 
from their left! a state of ignorance which compelled Sir Colin 
Campbell to avow his adhesion to the principle of competition; and 
at what a cost of life and money have these conquests been obtained ! 
Under the sole direction of “the blood,” which, though brave — 
in battle, was uninstructed, the British officer was, as the late 
Duke of Wellington declared him to be, “but a poor creature in 
disciplining his company in camp, in quarters, or cantonments,”— 
so that his Grace was left in the condition for superior commands, 
which he described by saying “ That if 70,000 men were drawn up in 
“Hyde Park he knew but five living men that were able to take 
“ them out again.”’ 

In respect to the higher commissions, what a light does such 
- evidence as the following, elicited by a question put by one former 
Secretary of War, Mr. Sidney Herbert, to another Secretary of War, 
Earl Grey (4,028), shed upon the advice hitherto given for the 
exercise of the prerogative: ‘‘ You have heard the statement that 
“in the winter in the Crimea the mortality in the different regi« 
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“ments varied very much with the intelligence of the officer, the 
“ lieutenant-colonel in command? Yes.—The responsibility, there- 
“ fore, of a lieutenant-colonel commanding a regiment is enormous, 
“is it not? Certainly.” Now, on statistics available for this 
section, and on such evidence as that of Miss Nightingale before the 
Army Sanitary Commission, it is proved that whilst the chances of 
every soldier who enlists are as one that he will die by the hands of 
the enemy, they are as three that he will die by preventible sickness, 
due in great measure to patronage-appointed commands and to 
maladministration, due mainly to the ill-advised exercise, or rather 
the flagrant usurpation, of the Constitutional prerogative of the 
Crown. 

If such a case had been brought before Lord Coke as was made 
manifest by inquiry in our time in the sister branch of the service, 
of an officer of the Admiralty displacing efficient officers in the 
dockyards, and putting inefficient persons directors of works, as well 
as less efficient workmen in their stead, avowedly for political 
patronage, that great law lord would not have let it pass by, but 
would have pronounced that such acts were usurpations, weakening 
the Queen’s defences, for the purpose of corrupting Parliament, 
under colour of the exercise of prerogative, and were high crimes and 
misdemeanours, punishable by impeachment. . 


IlJ.—Lffects of the Competition upon the Education of the Country. 


I will proceed, however, to submit to your notice the progress of 
the principle of open competitions for preventing the like defaults. 
At the last meeting of the section I submitted confident anticipa- 
tions of new and beneficial effects which the open competitive 
system must produce on the educational institutions of the country. 
Since then there has been a manifest tendency to realise those anti- 
eipations. It forms one ground for great care in seeking the 
services of examiners of the highest position, that from them we may 
look beyond the determination of the qualifications of the individual 
candidates for suggestive observations for the practical improvement 
of education. Those officers who have before them, as it were 
judicially, the results of different modes of tuition, are in a position 
to make practical comparisons and important public suggestions of 
improvements for the most efficient direction of educational service. 
The Rev. Canon Mosely, in his report on the competitive examina- 
tions at Woolwich, states that, with a view to the preparation of 
candidates, “ classes had been formed in some of the universities and 
“ public schools; and it may, I think, be assumed that the majority 
“ of the candidates had pursued a course of reading specially adapted 
“to the examination. Such examinations are, therefore, no longer 
“to be understood simply as accepting for their basis the general 
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“education of the country. They are necessarily to a certain 
“ extent shaping and directing it.” In the published report in 
respect to the last Woolwich examinations, Professors Galbraith and 
Houghton state: “ As a proof of the benefits conferred by the com- 
“ petitive system, we may mention that subjects hitherto neglected, 
“and some never heard of in Irish schools are now particularly 
“attended to and diligently taught. We may specify English and 
“ French literature and certain advanced branches of science, such 
“ag mechanics and hydrostatics. The effects of this system on the 
“ study in the university are most striking. We have been fellows 
“ of Trinity College since 1844, and have never witnessed anything 
“ like the exertions to acquire knowledge made within the last two 
“years. The effect on the teachers is no less remarkable than on 
“the learners. We all feel that our honour is at stake in sending 
“ forward candidates to these public contests, where the youth of the 
“ entire kingdom assemble for competition. The desire to obtain 
‘‘ admission by competition to the Academy has brought into our class 
“some young men of the highest order of ability, who would do 
s honour to any profession in which they might engage. In several 
“instances we have known parents and friends to oppose the wishes 
* of these young men, on the ground that they would obtain more 
*“ distinction and better incomes in other avocations ; but in the end 
‘‘ the ardour for military life has prevailed. Is it not better, we ask, 
“to have such men in command of troops than those who creep in 
“ by the old way of lazy, spiritless patronage ?”’ 

Mr. Canon Mosely attests, that “the qualifications of the whole 
“ body of competitive candidates appeared to rise above the general 
‘level of the education of the country.” It is stated in evidence 
before the Commissioners for inquiring into the means of improving 
the sanitary condition of the army, that this was most decidedly so of 
the whole body of competing candidates for medical appointments in 
the Hast India service. Mr. Canon Mosely concludes his report on 
the last year’s experience in the following terms :—“ With reference 
é to the general scope and tendency of competitive examinations, I 
: may perhaps be permitted the observation, that the consciousness 
\ which success in such examinations brings with it in early life of a 
: power to act resolutely on a determinate plan, and to achieve a 
: satel eet contributes more than the consciousness of talent 
; o the 1ormation of a manly and honourable character, and to 
3 ee a whatever career a man may enter. Lastly, I believe 

at the knowledge generally diffused among the youth of Eng- 


“and, that there is something to be won by a simple reference to 


“the merits of those who seek it; an honourable career to be 


entered upon by those who (according to a recognised test) are 
found the best to deserve it—will secure in the long run to the 
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“scientific corps a body of high-minded officers, capable of an 
“honourable emulation in the Public Service, and of a generous 
“devotion to the public interests.”” The provision of the simple 
standard as the definite test of merit recognised by Mr. Canon 
Mosely will, I submit, when fully developed, be an improvement in 
social and economical science, equivalent to an improvement in 
mechanical science. To the candidate, the producer of the service, 
the more simple standard saves the confusion, the waste of labour 
and pain of the pursuit of false standards, of varying and uncertain 
individual favour—varying and uncertain party favour. The labour 
for the attainment of the true and simple standard of merit is 
healthful and useful; and in qualifications attained will generally 
have a good current value in the open labour market to those who 
fail, as well as to those who succeed. The time worse than lost in 
the pursuit of the false standards, might be statistically enumerated, 
by many times the number of the cases of success. The closest 
statistics would, however, give only outlines of the amount of that 
loss; but descriptions are requisite to convey just conceptions of 
the painful and degrading nature of the pursuit which is even lower 
in the lobbies of representative assemblies, of borough or democratic 
party committees, than it has heretofore been in the ante-rooms of 
princes or of monarchical ministers. 

Mr. Horace Greely, a popular American writer, thus describes. 
the pursuit of democratic party political patronage at Washfhgton. 
“To-day, but more especially yesterday, a deplorable spectacle has 
“been presented here,—a glaring exemplification of the terrible 
“srowth and diffusion of office begging. The Loco-foco House 
“has ordered a clean sweep of all its underlings, door-keepers, 
“ porters, messengers, wood-carriers, &c. I eare nothing for this 
“so far as the turned-out are concerned, but the swarms of 
“aspirants that invaded every hall and avenue of the capitol, 
“making doubly hideous the dissonance of its hundred echoes, 
“were dreadful to contemplate. Here were hundreds of young boys, 
“ from twenty down to twelve years of age, deep in the agonies of 
“this debasing game, ear-wigging and button-holding,—talking of 
“the services of their fathers or brothers to ‘the party,’ and 
“ setting members to intercede for them with the appointing power.’” 
Speaking of those turned out for these office-seekers, he says: “The 
“ situation of the lowest part of the clerks and other subordinate 
“ office-holders here is deplorable. No matter what are their 
“ respective salaries, the great mass of them are always behind hand 
“and getting more so. When one is dismissed from office he has no 
“ resource and no ability to wait for any, and considers himself, not 
“unnaturally, a ruined man. He usually begs to be reinstated, and 
“ his wife writes or goes to the president or secretary to cry him 
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“back to place with an ‘ over-true tale’ of a father without hope, 
“ and of children without bread; if repulsed, their prospect is dreary 
“ indeed. When office is the sole resource, and its retention is 
“ dependant on another’s interest and caprice, there is no slave so 
“ pitiable as the officer.’ In nothing but in more aggravated 
features does this differ from the character of the labour lost in the 
pursuit of the old and false standards of individual or court favour as 
described by the old poet Spencer. 


* Full little knowest thou who hast not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 
To lose good days that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 
To have thy princes’ grace yet want her peeres, 
To have thy asking and yet wait many yeares ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 
To eat thy heart through comfortless dispaires ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to ronne, 
To spend, to give, to want,—to be undone. 
Unhappie wight, borne to disastrous end, 
That does his life in so long tendence spend !’’ 


IV.—Moral Effects of Competition. 


Te Section will have been concerned to hear the strong doubts 
expressed, as a justification for delaying compliance to the public 
requirements, whether the introduction of the Competitive Principle 
may’ not lower the high moral standards actually of the Public 
Service generally, and of Military Commands in particular. They 
may wish to know how it is proved to be in the moral aspect, espe- 
elally with this branch of Service, regarding which, perhaps the 
most eminent military writer of our time, the Chaplain-General, the 
Rev. Mr. Gleig, says, in a recently published Essay on Military 
Education :—* For the sake of the army itself, as well as for that of 
Ks the country, which,’ he justly says, “is of greater importance 
“ still, we venture to express a hope,” in which I fully concur, “that 
“ the time will never come when the honour of holding Her Majesty’s 
“ Commission shall be regarded ag a prize for which every clever 
‘ vagabond may compete, and which the sharpest rogue of the lot 
‘ may count upon carrying off as a matter of right.’? Now it is a com- 
plaint of Naval as well as Military Officers, that the sharpest of certain 
Jots in Parliament, whom I will not characterize as the Chaplain- 
General does—lots connected with borough constituencies and Par- 
liamentary agencies—do count upon and do carry away as a matter 
of right, and that to a considerable extent, the honour of holding Her 
Majesty’s Commission. But in answer, I may state, that a vagabond 
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may be defined to be,—one who wanders from place to place as well as 
from subject to subject; and I would submit to the excellent Chaplain- 
General of our Forces, that the Competitive Principle excludes this 
species most effectually, for to succeed, the competitor must stick to his 
place, his study, as well as to his subject. A rogue may be defined, 
one who appropriates the labour of others without the return of 
any equivalent. The Competitive Principle, I submit, is an 
effective corrective of roguery, for assuredly the successful compe- 
titor must of necessity give hard labour to acquire the requisite 
qualifications, and for the fruits of the labour of others which 
he may receive in the shape of salary, he gives a security of the 
highest order, in past labour, that he will return an equivalent 
amount of future service. : 

And these new securities are imposed in addition to the 
security of more complete and direct evidence than has heretofore 
been required as to past moral conduct. JF notice these vatici- 
nations about lowering the moral tone of the Schools as well as 
that of the Service, because they are so put forward as to lead the 
public to believe that the tone of the patronage-filled Schools and 
patronage-appointed Commissions has always hitherto been high 
and unexceptionable. The objection put forward by Lord Grey 
and others implies that the Competitive Examination affords 
“no’’ test of moral qualities, and implies that political patronage 
does afford such a test, and that whilst we admit the Competitive 
test alone to be fallible, and propose it as a part of a set of additional 
securities,—amongst which is prolonged and real probation,—the 
political-patronage test is infallible. Why the very Schools for the 
patronage-appointed Cadets have been the scenes of low outrage, 
which was the subject of public notice and reprobation ; they were 
the scenes of depravity, not disclosed publicly, but which exceeded 
anything I have met with in the worst regulated Schools for pauper 
boys—so bad was the conduct of the patronage-appointed scholars 
as classes, that in despair it was proposed to break up the Schools 
and disperse them. You may be aware that in families when there 
was a failure, or an incorrigibly bad lad, the resource which political 
patronage gave the opening was the army, as a means of restraining 
him. You may have heard an angry father say, “ You idle vagabond, 
“ you are fit for nothing; I will send you away asa soldier.” I at least 
have heard such expressions in Lancashire, and the parliamentary 
representative of the public was the channel for inflicting the bad 
bargain upon the Public Service as a part of his patronage. Though 
the conduct of the patronage-appointed classes has frequently been 
excessively bad, there were others, I know, sent, of a character 
befitting the theory, and whose position amongst the general class 
was, I am told, most painful. . 
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But the public may be assured that the introduction of the Com- 
petitive Principle has proved the most effectual corrective of the 
vices that lead to roguery that has yet been applied. Even now, 
however, tutors and others who are interested in the Competitive 
Pupils, lament asa drawback the necessity of having to come in 
contact with the “old set,’’ as being imbued with the bad traditions 
of the place, and as being a source of greater or less deterioration. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, the Section will be glad to learn 
that the moral improvement has been considerable in the Competi- 
tive Class of Cadets. Professors Galbraith and Houghton report of 
them in these terms, which are corroborated by other impartial 
authorities : “ As for the moral conduct and behaviour which should 
“ characterise gentlemen holding Her Majesty’s Commission, we 
“confidently appeal to Commanding Officers in the garrison at 
“ Woolwich and the Royal Military Academy. About 110 gentle- 
“men have obtained either Commissions or places in the Academy, 
“ and we have never heard of more than one instance of positively 
“bad conduct, and two instances of individuals removed in conse- 
“quence of ascertained unfitness for Military Service—not one 
“belonged to our class.” In respect to the social position of the 
Competitive Candidates, it may be satisfactory to those who partici- 
pate in the apprehensions of the Chaplain-General, to know that it 
was much the same as before. But it may be asserted that the 
moral position of the Competitive Candidates was higher than that 
of those often spoiled children of fortune, who, it was well known 
from their surroundings, would in the most gross cases of unfitness 
have been quartered on the public, by pass or nominated, or any 
other than the open Competitive Examination. 

About one-third of the successful competitors were the sons of 
clergymen—but of lone clergymen, possibly some of the Parson 
Adamses or Primroses, who do not mix in anti-social Parliamentary 
conflicts, and who have therefore no Parliamentary influence. Ano- 
ther third were the sons of gentlemen of private property and 
Magistrates,—but of gentlemen who do not administer their estates 
for the sake of county votes, or interest themselves in licensing 
party houses or doing work of that kind, and who have therefore no 
party patronage through which to get Commissions. The rest were 
sons of Officers in the Army, or of Barristers ; some were wards of 
phoney and only four per cent. were the sons of parents entered 
as “men of business,”’ possibly the “ buyers and sellers”? spoken of 
with alarm by Lord Blleuboranets 

Amongst the objections raised on the moral grounds since our 
last meeting to the principle we have adopted, are those made by the 
Right Hon. Sir John McNeill, in an address to the Associated Socie- 
ties of the University of Edinburgh. In that address he speaks of 
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it as a consequence of the adoption of our principle, that others, 
meaning patronage-appointed candidates, may be excluded from the 
Public Service, “ although they may excel their competitors in inte- 
‘ erity, judgment, good sense, vigour, and every other quality that 
“is calculated to inspire confidence in their character and to give 
“assurance of real usefulness.’ In this and similar declarations we 
have the assumption quietly made that competition not merely fails to 
ensure these qualities, but positively prejudices them, whilst the exist- 
ing system does ensure and foster them. The objections are of the 
more importance, as coming from a permanent public servant, and a 
member of the Diplomatic Service, of which Service I may premise, 
that, some time ago, the idea was entertained of making it the 
subject of a special training. Had that idea been to any fair extent 
realized, it might have led to the institution of an international 
judicatory, a science of international jurisprudence, a code of inter- 
national intercourse, and regulations for the security and advance- 
ment of civilization; and it might have saved disastrous wars, even 
those of our own time. The failure of the executive hands to realise 
the great idea of the devising head, in the requirement of special 
training for the high principles—not mere cheating—involved in 
diplomacy, may be presented as a warning of the need of constant 
watchfulness to prevent the failure of the application of the princi- 
ples of improvement in question from the operation of such influ- 
ences as I am about to exemplify as having been prevalent, and as 
possibly yet tainting Sir John McNeill’s own branch of Service. In 
that branch there are no doubt men like Sir John himself of distin- 
guished ability; but I know that amongst them there prevails a 
feeling in accordance with that of other permanent Civil Servants and 
with that of myself on this question. The examples which I am about 
to present are bygone instances; but if Sir John’s information be 
comprehensive, he cannot but be aware that living examples might 
be selected, comprising the like evil elements, though varying in 
degree, and less prominent, or conspicuous only in narrower circles. 
And from the character of some late appointments in high places, 
after qualities had been stamped by unreversed decisions of Courts 
of Law—-and others subsequently stamped by judicial decisions 
which are irreversible—the public may believe in the possibility of 
other less obscure appointments under similar influences requiring 
to be guarded against by new securities for the future. 

The work from which I am about to quote is from the published 
diary of a recently deceased member of the very highest society,— 
Mr. Raikes,—who, as it were, photographs the movers in the chief 
political circles of the past, and some of them of the present reign. 
He describes an early companion of the “ first gentleman’’ in Europe, 
and a leader of what was then deemed refined society, Mr. Brummell, 
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and represents that having failed at play he fell into debt, and states 
as a natural proceeding that he looked to an income from the public 
taxes as a means of retrieving himself. “His kind friends,” says 
Mr. Raikes—“ Alvanley, Worcester, and Lord Sefton, with many 
“ others—were constantly ready to assist him on these occasions’’— 
his debts; “but when he had at last recourse to statements of 
“distress and imprisonment which the next post proved to be 
“ unfounded, their patience began to be exhausted.” “ His great 
“ object was to be appointed Consul at Calais; and he would without 
“a doubt have succeeded, through the interest and zeal of his friends, 

‘in obtaining the appointment if a vacancy had occurred, but the 

‘incumbent, Mr. Marshall, persisted in living. At last he was nomi- 

“nated Consul at Caen; but the next difficulty was to leave Calais, 
“ where he had pdnicnadted a considerable debt. This object, however, 
“was after much perplexity accomplished, by his giving a security on 
“ the future appointments to the Calais creditor. No sooner was he 
*“ installed as Consul at Caen than he committed an act so extraordi- 
“nary, so incomprehensible, that it overwhelmed his friends with 
“ astonishment and disgust. He wrote a formal letter to Lord Pal- 
“ merston, the Foreign Secretary, stating that the place was a sine- 
“cure, and the duties attached to it so trifling that he himself should 
* recommend its being reduced. It remains still a mystery what was 
‘ the object of this manceuvre, for it can bear no other name; whether 
‘he hoped in such a case to get a better appointment, or whether he 
“ wished to throw over his creditors who held a lien upon his salary ; 
“but be that as it may, he was himself the real sufferer. Lord Pal- 
“ merston, who was his well-wisher, said, ‘ What can 1 do? In the 
“* present time of popular ery for retrenchment and reform, I can 
only act upon his instructions to reduce the place ;’ which was 
“done. Thus was poor Brummell once more utterly unprovided, and 
‘by his own wilful act.”” What will be observed here is the entire 
absence of any conscience at taking money out of the public purse, 
not only without any qualifications for the Service, 7. e., advancing 
our commerce, and maintaining abroad our public character for 
integrity by example as well as precept,—but without the pretence 
of areturn of any sort of public service whatsoever. The noble lords, 
Alvanley, Worcester, and Sefton, with many others his well-wishers, 
were “overwhelmed with astonishment and disgust,’ that he should 
do such a thing as give up a patronage-appointment, an income 
which, harsh as it may seem, I must assert it was an offence for 
others to give him, and a public fraud for him to receive. 

But this Mr. Raikes himself fell into difficulties after a life of 
purely private pleasure, and applied for a public appointment, and 
considers himself extremely ill-used, and his friend the Duke of 
Wellington thought so too, that he did not get one. The qualities 
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which enlisted the zeal and excited the great political well-wishers of 
Brummell appear to have been that he contributed to their private 
amusement; at whosoever’s cost or by whatsoever means seems to 
have been to them a matter of indifference. Sir John McNeill 
appears before the Associated Societies of Edinburgh in a proud, 
indignant attitude, as if nothing but high and noble private virtue 
were possible in the Service for which new tests are sought. But let 
me state, in the words of the intimate friend and associate himself, 
Mr. Raikes, the moral qualities, in which no defect, no disqualification 
for the Public Service of the country was then, or in many quarters 
ig even now, seen. “Never did any influence create such wide and 
“real mischief in society,” 7. e., as the influence of Brummell. 
“ Governed by no principle himself, all his efforts and example 
“tended to stifle it in others. Prodigality was his creed, gambling 
“his vice, and a reckless indifference to public opinion the very 
“groundwork of his system. The cry of indignation that was 
“raised at his departure, when he left so many friends who had 
‘“‘ become his securities to pay the means of his past extravagance, 
* some of them at the risk of their own ruin, was a low and feeble 
“whisper when compared with the groans and sighs of entire 
“ families, who have since had to deplore those vices and misfortunes 
“ which first originated in his seductions. What a long list of ruin, 
‘ desolation, and suicide, could I now trace to this source!”’ 

Will Sir John McNeill assert that nothing of the kind is still 
possible in any part of the Public Service in these our own times? 
Can he undertake to say that the mothers and members of ruined 
families have yet ceased to weep for the doings of one,—not in the 
Diplomatic Service it is true,—but in a position for the influence of 
the source of that corrupt patronage which the new principle would 
prevent, for it was only in 1852-54 that John Sadleir was a Lord of 
the Treasury. A writer, who is, I believe, himself a member of the 
Consular Service, in an article in a late number of the “ Westminster 
“ Review,” says:—“ A British Consulate of the present time chiefly 
* resembles in name what it was just after the peace, when a patron 
“‘ would say, ‘I have obtained the place for you; provide yourself 
“with a quire of foolscap and six pens, and go and levy fees in the 
“* dirty ships; pluck the hen without making her scream, and in ten 
“* “years you will be rich and respected.’”’ Now, however, those 
great City hens, such as Messrs. Ingram Travers, Gassiot, and 
Morley, will not let a feather of one of their chickens be touched 
without a scream, and the emoluments obtainable by that process are 
somewhat lessened. 

As characterizing subsisting appointments, the writer quotes a 
letter of a celebrated Commander, in which he says :—*‘ Our private 
“intercourse. with the Consuls is embarrassing enough. At we 
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“ have as perfect a gentleman as can be found, and his colleague 
at has many times cleaned my shoes when I was on a visit at 
“ Petworth and he was a livery-servant of my lord’s. There’s a 
“ mighty difference between the two, only Plush has the better salary. 
“ Then we have an ex music-master at , only because he ran 
“away with the Minister’s’ niece. Had it been with the Minister’s 
“daughter instead, we should have seen him Chargé d’Affaires to 
“ begin with.” 

Now, I beg leave to say that we should not object even to Plush, | 
simply as Plush, any more than we should admit his master, as such, 
though he may have neglected the advantages of his position to 
qualify him for the special branch in the Public Service. But our 
neighbours, the French, have, from troubles in which they got by 
mere patronage-appointments, found it necessary to do what we 
ought to do: they have adopted securities for the qualifications of 
their Consuls. tested by examinations on the principles we propose. 
A Consul should carry with him, for the Public Service, a knowledge 
of the legal institutions of his country, and obtain a knowledge of 
the legal and municipal institutions of the country where he resides. 
He must be at times a registrar of Legal Contracts, an advocate of 
his countrymen in cases of the violation of the law—commercial, or 
maritime, or international: he may have to act as a Judge as well as 
an Ambassador. The French regulations now require that the Consul 
shall have the diploma of an Avocat, which is only obtainable upon 
real examinations : and, moreover, that he shall have a special know- 
ledge of French Treaties, and professional ability in dealing with the 
questions which arise out of their non-observance. 

Having had to investigate the subject of foreign quarantines, I 
have had opportunities for seeing some of the work of the Consuls 
of France ; and I have seen that in places where it has scarcely a 
tithe of the commerce of England, or of the affairs—the real ground 
of influence—they have had an influence more than equal. I may 
mention, as an example, that the Bey of Tunis, being struck with 
the superior manner in which Consular and Diplomatic business was 
transacted by the French Consul, bethought him that he could get 
no one who could transact his own business so well in France, and 
with the inducement of a high salary the former French Consul, 
M. Lesseps, the brother of the promoter of the Suez Canal, is now 
Chargé d’Affaires for Tunis at the French Court. In France, as 
here, under consideration of high polities, persons are appointed as 
Ambassadors who have not the rudimentary qualifications which 
would enable them to perform properly the duties of Consuls ; and 
there, as here, there are Consuls of superior ability who ought to 
be chosen as Ambassadors. 

The principle we advocate would, in the Consular Service in 
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France—whatever it may admit—certainly have excluded Plush, but 
more especially would it have excluded Brummell ; or rather, had the 
principle been applied to him when young it would have made him, 
with his natural abilities, another and a better man. In compelling 
his study of jurisprudence, it would have obstructed his study of 
fashion ; in necessitating studies interesting in themselves, it would 
have relieved him from ennui, the disease of unfurnished minds, and 
have abated the temptation to excitement of gambling as a means of 
relief; in obliging him to have recourse to inexpensive occupations, 
it would have restrained his indulgence in expensive pleasures, and 
the temptations to violations of integrity to obtain the means of 
gratifying them. He might have been led to take up as one of his 
mistresses Science, of which it is justly said that it never grows grey, 
and which would neither have plundered nor have deserted him in his 
old age. Whilst the principle for which we contend secures the intel- 
lectual qualification required for Sir John McNeill’s own branch of 
the Service, as well as others, negatively at least, and by antagonism 
to them it abates vices, and promotes the moral and social virtues 
becoming the Public Service and position, more especially to the 
class to whom Brummell belonged, the principle must be beneficial 
in its operation. 

Sir John McNeill, besides having such examples before him in his 
own profession, had before him, in Scotland, nearly a century of 
experience, to which I referred at our last meeting, of the influence 
of the principle of patronage in the patronage Scholarships, as com- 
pared with the opposite principle displayed in the Scholarships put 
up to open competition, the Competitive Class being distinguished 
by “judgment, good sense, vigour, and every other quality that is 
“calculated to inspire confidence in their character, and give an 
“assurance of real usefulness,” furnishing some of the brightest 
ornaments of his country, whilst the Patronage Classes there have 
been comparatively destitute of them, and replete with minor 
Brummells, and the principle of patronage was found so detri- 
mental to the Educational Institutions of Scotland, that the Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the Scotch Universities, at the head 
of whom was the Earl of Aberdeen, unanimously recommended the 
abolition of patronage-appointments, founders’ wills notwithstand- 
ing, and throwing them open to competition. The adoption of the 
Competitive Principle, which has thrown open the writerships for 
the Indian Service to competition, has dissipated a nest of Scotch 
patronage and nepotism, to the advantage of Scotland itself, as 
well as to India and to the rest of the Empire. It will open 
a field to Scotland’s best sons; to her Burnses as well as to her 
“Hugh Millers, to her Adam Smiths and her Playfairs; and she 
may well afford to let her political Macsycophants pair off—or I 
should rather say slough off—under the influence of the healing 
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progress of commerce, science, and administrative improvement, with 
Treland’s Sadleirs or England’s Brummells. 


V.—LHffects on Physical Traming. 


Having described the bearing of the progress made upon the 
educational and moral aspect of the principle, I will now advert to it 
in its bodily or physical aspect. 

Since we last met an objection has been put forward by Lord 
Grey against the adoption of the open Competitive Principle in these — 
terms :—“ It is,” he says, ‘‘a well-ascertained fact, that the premature 
“ forcing of young minds has an injurious effect wpon their vigour in 
“ after life, and the acquisition of a great amount of knowledge may 
‘be dearly purchased by weakening the powers of judgment, of 
“ reflection, and of original thought.’ This may be admitted, but 
it is submitted that the knowledge hitherto required for public 
offices is not extraordinary, and the labour required for its acquisi- 
tion not excessive. His lordship, however, says he is informed 
that such has been the result of the Competitive system upon 
the pupils of the Ecole Polytechnique in France. The English 
Commissioners have examined: that School, from which they testify 
that “its peculiar mode of uniting in one course of competition candi- 
“dates for Civil and Military Service has probably raised scientific 
“ thought to a higher point in the French than in any other Army, 
“ and that cases of overwork do occur, as in the early training for 
“ every profession; but following the evidence we have received, we 
“have no reason to think them so numerous as to balance the 
“ advantages of thoughtful study devoted early towards a profession 
“ which, however practical, is eminently benefited by it.” 

Dr. Vaughan, the Master of Harrow School, gives some impor- 
tant testimony on this point. He says: “ Between the two classes 
“ of Bookworms and Dolts there is a middle order, by far the largest 
“ of all, consisting of boys who combine more or less of diligent 
‘attention to their studies with more or less of marked proficiency 
“in games. At Harrow it is thought almost discreditable not to 
“ play, and play well, at some games; and I am happy to say very 
“many, if not almost all, of our successful scholars have been great 
‘“ also in the school games. I have known boys who have gained an 
“annual scholarship by open examination against the school, and 
“who have been also members or even captain of our eleven at 
‘‘ cricket.”’ I believe also that the boats of the chief races are 
manned in large proportion by first-class men at Cambridge as well 
as at Oxford, and whilst there has been no medical intervention to 
restrain excessive devotion to studies, such intervention has been — 
found necessary to prevent injury from excessive devotion to boat- 
racing. Before, however, stating the actual results on this point of 
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the chief Competitive Examinations which have taken place for the 
Military Service, which the Section will be interested to know, I beg 
permission to correct an assumption into which Lord Grey has been 
probably led by seeing the best of the Service about himself, that 
the patronage-appointments and the existing Civil Service are distin- 
guished by “ bodily vigour, as well as by powers of judgment and 
“reflection, and original thought,’ which the application of the 
Competitive Principle must weaken. 

Now it is the allegation of the Treasury Commissioners and 
eminent Civil Servants, that, as a matter of fact, patronage appoint- 
ments and the Civil Service generally is distinguished by bodily 
weakness, as well as infirmity, for light mental labour. The following 
are the terms of the report of Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan: “That the comparative lightness of the work, and the 
“certainty of provision in case of retirement owing to bodily inca- 
‘pacity, furnish strong inducements to the parents and friends of 
“sickly youths to endeavour to obtain for them employment in the 
“service of the Government; and the extent to which the public are 
“consequently burthened, first, with the salaries of officers who are 
“obliged to absent themselves from their duties on account of ill 
“health, and afterwards with their pensions, when they retire on the 
“same plea, would hardly be credited by those who have not had 
“opportunities of observing the system.’’ The width of this state- 
ment was challenged by an official supporter of the present system, 
but it was answered by one instance and a tender of others, showing 
that in one department, that of the Public Records, eight junior 
clerks out of twenty-one and one messenger were obliged to obtain 
leave of absenee, varying from three to six months, on account of ill 
health. Three of these clerks died within a very few years after their 
appointments. It appeared that for five years the average number 
of absence on working days, on account of illness, amongst these 
twenty-one junior clerks, was three hundred and sixty ; on which the 
permanent chief of the department, Sir Francis Palgrave, remarks, 
‘“‘In no private establishment, e. g., bank or solicitor’s office, would 
“clerks be permitted to absent themselves habitually as frequently 
“as they do inthis department [it may be added from lighter 
“ duties]; an individual so absenting himself would be simply told 
“that his state of health incapacitated him for the employment.” 

What says Sir R. Bromley, the Accountant-General of the Navy? 
“ The most feeble sons of families which have been so fortunate as to 
“ obtain an appointment, yes, and others too, mentally or physically 
“incapacitated, enter the Service. I could quote several instances. 
“The more able and ambitious sons seek the open professions.” At 
an Educational Meeting I, some time ago, took occasion to appeal to 
some corporators present whether it was not better that the livery 
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of a postman should not denote a prize scholarship in a diocesan 
school than a job of some party electioneering clique. Whereupon I 
was assailed by a writer of the “Times,” a supporter of political 
patronage. Did I not know that what was wanted for a postman 
was strength in the calves, not strength in the head? I well 
knew that, be it as it might with the head, the patronage appoint- 
ments, even for letter-carriers, were not distinguished by care for 
the bodily qualifications, for strength of calves, or legs that 
would last. It has actually been found necessary to appoint 
an Officer of Health to retrieve and protect the health of the 
Postal Establishment in the Metropolis; and that officer, in his 
last report, represents the continued deterioration of the bodily 
character of the letter-carriers and sorters, and the generally 
debilitated and under-sized condition of the present class of 
candidates. “The consequence of which is,’ says Dr. Lewis, ‘that 
“there is more illness among the officers than the nature of the work 
“ mioht be expected to give rise to.” “ But, though the work is not 
“detrimental to men of average constitutional strength, of fair 
“muscular development, and with sound organs of breathing and 
“circulation, it is quite the contrary with persons of impaired health, 
“or who are under-sized in stature, or who are weakly framed. I 
“have therefore proposed that his Grace the Postmaster-General 
“should sanction the medical officer rejecting, as unfit for the work, 
“not only such candidates as are labouring under disease, but also 
“such as are not found, by certain specified tests, equal to a stated 
“amount of corporeal exertion.” 

Even with the check upon the sort of nominations produced by 
the knowledge of the existence of the new examinations of the candi- 
dates for the service of letter-carriers, 11 per cent. were found to be 
bodily unfit, and 84 per cent. were disqualified by the want of a low 
amount of elementary education. On the educational point of the 
matter I will only observe, in passing, that in some of the German 
Postal Establishments they require of their letter sorters an examina- 
tion of so much of geography as supplies a knowledge of the names 
of places; and the extraordinary mistakes, which are matter of not 
unfrequent experience, show that a special examination of the kind 
may be advantageously introduced here. A friend mentioned to me 
an instance of a letter, addressed “Canton de Vaud,” but long after 
it had been given up as lost, it arrived, with the postal superscrip- 
tion, “ Not known in China,’”’ where it had been sent to Canton, 
“Try Switzerland.” 

The public will be glad to know that although the Competitive 
Principle has only been partially introduced into that department, it 
has, with the new securities for bodily fitness, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the establishment, checked the continued infusion of patronage- 
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promoted, bodily as well as mental, cripples. The second report of 
the Postal Department speaks of the new system “ comprising ap- 
“ pointment by examination of candidates, progressive payments, and 
“promotion by merit,” as having “ produced an effect immediately 
“and strikingly apparent in giving a higher tone to the Service, in 
“inducing steadiness and good conduct, and inciting men to honour- 
“able rivalry,’ as having operated so beneficially that the Commis- 
sioners—Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan—who 
recommended it, “are entitled to the gratitude of the whole depart- 
“ment; and I may say that, indirectly, they have conferred an 
“important benefit on the country at large.” The excess of the 
bodily as well as the mentally debilitated in the ranks of the Public 
Service, is simply what might be expected from the element of party 
and political patronage. If a Member of Parliament has a crippled — 
dependant, or if an influential constituent has a weakly member of 
his family, what more natural than to get him quartered on the 
Public Service? When it is suggested to a solicitor for patronage 
that the son, if he have the capacity stated, might obtain higher 
emolument in the open professions, the stock answer is, “ Oh, but 
poor fellow, he is too feeble in constitution to get on in them!” 

So extensive is the annoyance created by the operation of that 
element, that it may be observed in the correspondence included in 
the last Report of the Civil Service Commissioners, that departments 
where they rather avoid their services for testing mental acquirements, 
earnestly avail themselves of them for testing bodily qualifications. 

But what has been the result of the Competitive System, where 
pre-eminence in the bodily requirements was most prominently 
contended for by old Generals in Parliament, and failure most 
apprehended, namely, in the military cadetships? Lord Derby 
had got out for him one instance of a competitive cadet, who was 
found to be defective in his riding, and the statement of this 
one instance was received with cheers. But why was it not 
suggested to his Lordship that riding was not in the curriculum 
for competition, and that it was possible that this same cadet 
might, even somewhat to the neglect of the accomplishment 
belonging to every trooper, have acquired for the service of the 
Army the engineering science of a Vauban? His Lordship, however, 
and Lord Grey, will be glad to learn that the single instance given 
to them and the public, as characterizing the class of competitive 
cadets, is the reverse of the truth. In respect to the class of suc- 
cessful competitors, the Rev. S. Galbraith, Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, and the Rev. 8. Houghton, Professor of 
Geology, in a Repert to the Chief Examiner, the Rev. Canon Mosely, 
pute with regard to physical condition, “We venture to assert that 

‘some are to be found who, as to ee condition, not be) » 
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“ excelled in any of Her Majesty’s regiments.’’ On a review of the 
whole body of cadets by Sir Hugh Williams, he particularly compli- 
mented the competitive cadets on their soldierly bearing and on the 
accuracy with which they went through their drill; but above all is 
the testimony of the drill-serjeant, who, I am informed, declares that 
the competitive cadets learn their drill in one-half the time required 
by the patronage cadets. 

Not merely is there bodily equality under the new system, but as 
a class, bodily superiority so marked on the part of the competitive 
cadets, that, as a Reverend Professor who was interested in them 
informed me, he was ready to back them against the field at cricket, 
at foot-race, or any exercise by which bodily power could be fairly 
tested. It may, I think, be stated, as a conclusion, that whilst here 
and there a student of inferior bodily power may make good mental 
progress, yet that, as a general rule, efficient and persevering mental 
labour must be sustained by good bodily stamina. 

The concurrent testimony shows that the improvements we have 
advocated, so far from deteriorating the Service, as its opponents 
apprehend, improve it bodily as well as mentally. 


VI..—Progress of the Principle of Competition in the Colonies. 


Since we last met, the Principle has made progress in unexpected 
directions where it will have important bearings in the political rela- 
tions of the Empire; for an Act has been passed by the Legislature 
of Canada “ For improving the organization and improving the effi- 
“ciency of its Civil Service,” which Act adopts our Principle of 
Special Qualifications for the Service tested by open competition, 
before a Board of Examiners, as proposed in England. The Prin- 
ciple has also been introduced into Malta under the auspices of the 
enlightened Governor, Sir William Reid, who reports, “I continue 
“to be of opinion that the system of giving Clerkships to persons 
“under 22 years of age, who pass the best examination, is working 
“ advantageously for Malta, and the competition created is evidently 
“ having the effect of improving the schools.’”’ I am informed that, 
with others of our Administrative Reforms, the principle of open 
competition is under consideration for adoption in Australia. 

I beg leave to submit that the course taken by the Legislature of 
Canada, as well as that indicated in Australia, is of the highest 
import for the advancement of Economic Science and Public Admi- 
nistration, for the preservation of Representative Institutions from 
degradation, as well as for the educational and political progress of 
the Colonial population. The first effect of the principle of open 
competition is in getting rid of the obstructive operation of great, 
and in the Colonies peculiarly odious, irrelevancies—as I term them. 
What would it be in this Association, if we were, on questions of 
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science, to enter into the Professor’s theological or political opinions, 
or those of his parents; if for example, before considering the views 
of a Professor on electricity, which he has deeply and profoundly 
studied, we were to discuss his views on politics or theology, which 
he probably cannot have studied, but will probably have taken on 
credit—as it would be with the progress of sciences here, so it is, 
to the extent to which it prevails in Public Administration. 

In Ireland how odious is it to see in times when one party is 
predominant, the service of the Engineers or the Artillery deprived 
of the superior qualifications of a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, because his father is a Protestant and an Orangeman, or on 
the predominance of another party, to see shut out a young man of 
superior acquisitions in engineering science, because, like his parent, 
he is a Roman Catholic! As we make progress in art and science, 
great and greater devotion is required to divisions and subdivisions 
of labour, and this attention to these subdivisions almost pre- 
cludes attention to other wide general controversial questions of 
politics or theology, and almost necessitates their adoption on trust, 
and makes the perseverance in the adoption of those irrelevancies as 
tests, the more odiously unjust towards the young. The Competi- 
tive Principle, as testing the qualifications for the specialities of 
Service, avoids all this. In Canada, it must avoid hateful feelings 
and jealousies of mere race. In Australia it will assure the young 
and best qualified candidate, that if, upon the prolonged probation— 
which is the adjunct of our Principle—his own conduct displays his 
purification, he shall be as little prejudiced by his antecedents as if 
he were a descendant of one of our most awful historical scoun- 
drels and rank traitors—amongst whose descendants, or such of them 
as remain to show—as many of them do show, in an exemplary 
manner, the purifying influence of the time and civilisation—our 
great historical depictor of their progenitors, Lord Macaulay, is sent 
to associate. The Principle in its operation in those Colonies is a 
bounty on moral purification. At the same time, in counteracting 
noxious anti-social irrelevancies to the proper object in hand—the 
Principle tends, by freeing the exercise of special qualifications from 
their disturbance, to facilitate those applications of science to the 
improvement of Administration, of which one condition of progress 
ig permanence in their prosecution. 

The development of the principle of government by the great 
irrelevancies of general political party principles, as against special 
qualifications, may be seen on a gigantic scale in the United States. 
I have received from very able officers either of the State, or general 
government, inquiries on questions of administrative improvements, 
which I have had specially to consider; such, for instance, as the 


application of sanitary science to the improvement of the population ; 
| F2 
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improvements in the statistics of administration, for which most im- 
portant fields were opened in America. But, on inquiry as to their pro- 
eress, I have been informed that the promoters there had been ejected 
by a change of political parties, and that the attempt was extinguished. 
Under such conditions, the introduction of improvements of a scien- 
tific character in public administration appears to me to be generally 
hopeless. The effect of the frequent changes of the political chiefs 
of departments in England is bad enough; but in the United States 
we have the development of political patronage government on the 
largest scale, as displayed on each Presidential change of party when 
the great mass of office-holders, amongst whom are the holders of 
upwards of 30,000 postal offices, are dismissed, and the vacant offices 
are held up as the spirit of party conflict, when such scenes occur as 
have been already described of the office-seeking at Washington. 
According to authentic official reports and acts, such as an act pro- 
hibiting high executive officers of state from taking bribes,—reports 
on the bribery of members of the supreme legislature,—reports on the 
bribery of state legislatures, such as that of Wuisconsin,—speaker, 
president, senators, and all—reports on the corruption of local office- 
bearers, such as those of the State of New York: in few, if in any, of 
the old Monarchial States, is there so much corruption, or so much 
misspent and oppressive taxation, as shown in the latter State. In 
none is person or life so insecure, as shown by the extensive habitual 
use of arms, by men going armed to public assemblies, in repeated 
actual personal conflicts on the floor of the Congress, or in mutual 
combats of class against class, as in the streets of Philadelphia,—in 
no old State, perhaps, are the judiciaries and the police so exten- 
sively degraded and so little respected by ‘the populace as shown 
by the extensive resort to Lynch law and the appointment of 
vigilance committees. The chief cause of this deterioration of 
the United States Government is ascribed, in the memoirs 
of Mr. Horace Greely of New York, to the practice of rotation 
in offices, and to the spread of the system of “wire pulling”’ 
to obtain them. “That deadly element was introduced into our 
“ political system which rendered it so exquisitely vicious that 
“ thenceforth it worked to corruption by an irresistible necessity.”’ 
“It has thronged the capitol with greedy sycophants. It has made 
“ politics a game of cunning, with enough of chance in it to render it 
“ interesting to the low crew that play. It has made the President 
“a pawn, with which to make the first move,—a puppet to keep the 
‘““neople amused while their pockets are picked. It has excluded 
‘from the service of the State nearly every man of ability and 
“worth, and enabled bloated and beastly demagogues, without a ray 
“ of talent, without a sentiment of magnanimity,—illiterate, vulgar, 
‘“insensible to shame, to exert a power in this republic which its 
“ oreatest statesmen in their greatest days never wielded.” 
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Now, the course approved by the Canadian legislature, of holding 
out public offices as prizes for the advancement of education, and for 
acquirements in their schools of those qualifications which are 
equally available for the private and open professions, and withdraw- 
ing the public emoluments as prizes for’ conflicts of party passion 
and violence on political platforms, is the best measure for preserving 
free representative institutions from degradation, and ensuring to 
that great colony a rate of advance in social as well as a political 
progress, which, under the existing conditions in the United States, 
must be hopeless, unless the contending parties can be brought, 
by the force of an enlightened public opinion, to consider the 
principle, and to concede to their educational institutions the rewards 
which they will not yield to each other. For these reasons, and for 
stimulating and testing the progress of their rising educational 
institutions, the principle may be solemnly commended to the 
earnest consideration of all our colonial legislatures as well as to our 
relations in the United States. 


VIl.— Replies to recent Objections. 


At home, however, we have only made a few tentative applica- 
tions of the principle, and it will need constant public attention, and 
pressure on their representatives, to ensure its prevalence against 
party and political corruption. And this brings me to the objection 
put forth against it, since we last met, by Lord Grey, in defence of 
party patronage. “ The possession and exercise,” says nis lordship, 
“ by the minister of the Crown of a large share of authority in parlia- 
“ ment is the foundation upon which our whole system of govern- 
“ ment rests, whilst this authority has from the first been maintained 
“ principally by means of the patronage of the Crown, and in the 
“‘ power vested in the administration of conferring favours of various 
“¢ kinds on its parliamentary supporters”’ (p. 39). Here we have an 
interpretation of the meaning of the exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown, and a plain declaration that even the reformed parliament 
can only be worked by conferring favours to purchase the votes of 
members—that is to say, by political corruption. If it were so, it 
may be submitted that it were far cheaper and simpler to return at 
once to direct payments for votes, as in Sir Robert Walpole’s time; 
but whilst his lordship holds that what we call corruption is essential 
to representative institutions, the permanent officers who have adyo- 
cated the principle in question, and who may claim to have had the 
largest experience and observation of the working of those institu- 
tions, maintain in their vindication that party or political patronage 
is not only not necessary but most detrimental to them. 

We prefer the authority of the greatest statesman of the last 
century, Burke, who, in his great speech on economical reform, said ; 
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“ What I bent the whole force of my mind to was the reduction of 
“that corrupt influence which is itself the perennial spring of all 
“ prodigality and of all disorder, which loads us with [two ?] millions 
“of debt, which takes away vigour from our arms, wisdom from our 
“ councils, and every shadow of authority and credit from the most 
“ venerable parts of our constitution.” Ifthe principle of the com- 
petitive examination, and the now wide-spread evidence of its success, 
moral and bodily as well as mental, as proved in its practical working, 
even with imperfect means, could have been brought before that 
statesman, we may confidently assert that he would have hailed it as 
the efficient means of accomplishing the desideratum, the eradication 
of the corrupt influence which Lord Grey says is to be maintained. 
I would submit the example of its full development in the United 
States of America for the noble lord’s consideration. In: antici- 
pation of his objection, I had myself observed, “ When the 
“measures were first proposed for the abolition of patronage 
“in local administration (meaning under the Poor Law Amend- 
“ment Act), the notion of their practical working was then 
“treated, as now, in the Civil Service, by old political and other 
“ officers, with the like incredulity that the old Mahratta chieftains 
“treated the notion of European armies or native armies in India 
“being moved or maintained in the field without regular plunder.” 
I have elsewhere shown, in my paper on the subject submitted to the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone), that none of the 
anticipated evils had arisen, I will not say from the entire abolition— 
for that has not been accomplished—but from the reduction of local 
patronage; and that it was proved, “that appointments as patronage 
“have been extensively abandoned spontaneously by local adminis- 
“trative bodies; and that public opinion, when fairly and impartially 
“ consulted, is in favour of the proposed measure of administrative 
“reform. That to the extent to which mere patronage has been 
“already abandoned, and securities for special fitness in appoint- 
“ments have been applied, the efficiency, economy, and respecta- 
“bility of the service have been advanced. That in proportion as 
“appointments merely for patronage without special qualifications, 
“ through favour or for party purposes, have been abolished in local 
“ administration, the action of the representative bodies has been 
“improved, and their respectability advanced. And go I have else- 
““ where endeavoured to show at some length it must be in its opera- 
“ tion on Parliament itself.” | 

I have never heard any permanent officer who has had the honour 
to serve under Earl Grey speak of him but with great respect for his 
high integrity and ability,—feelings which I entertain myself. But 
the views in respect to the condition of the permanent public service 
expressed by his lordship and by other noble lords who have held 
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high political offices of state, may be readily accounted for. During 
their terms of office their wishes are promptly anticipated; they 
are surrounded by “ eye service’; they neither experience any defici- 
ency nor see any other than the best of the service; and hearing 
little or no complaint from the public, it is natural for them to 
presume that all is well. But in behalf of permanent officers of 
the longest experience, who could only be brought to avow defects 
under a strong sense of necessity and duty, it may be complained 
of as an unmerited affront to them and an unfair treatment of the 
question, that their urgent testimony, and their grave and uncontro- 
verted facts are passed over in silence as of no account. or which 
of the changing party political chiefs, as a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, can have had means of observation to compare with 
those. of Sir Charles Trevelyan ;—or practical experience like that of 
the late chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, Mr. John Wood, 
who put on record his sense of the urgency of the complete adop- 
tion of the principle of the competitive examination for staying the 
influence of parliamentary corruption in the large branch of 
administration over which he presided? What first lord, or 
changing Parliamentary secretary, can be expected to see, as Admiral 
Sir Baldwin Walker painfully felt, and was compelled to resist, the 
detrimental effects of party patronage in the chief defences of the 
kingdom ;—or appreciate the condition of the whole of that branch of 
service like Sir R. Bromley, who urges the adoption of the competitive 
tests, to the exclusion of illusory fixed tests, as means of getting a 
competent and more gentlemanly class of men into the service, as 
well as of rendering it more efficient and economical? What 
changing party political Secretary at War may pretend to an amount 
of experience equal to that of General Portlock and others, the 
military commissioners appointed expressly to investigate the means 
of improving the scientific education in the army, to examine the 
experience of France and other continental nations, and who come 
back, and upon foreign experience as well as our own, report on the 
superior working of the open competitive principle, and the neces- 
sity of its adoption ;—or what party chief can pretend to an amount 
of experience equal to that of the advocates for its extended adoption 
in the army to appointments to commissions for the line, as well as 
for the engineers and artillery—Sir de Lacy Evans and the Com- 
mander-in-chief of our armies in India ? 

There remains yet another portion of proceedings upon this 
subject, by the political chiefs of departments, as displayed in some 
of the correspondence, which requires especial public attention. 

On the outset of the Civil Service Commission the commissioners 
sent round to the several departments, requesting them to particu- 
larize the qualifications which they deemed requisite.in the candidates 
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for service. The commissioners adopted implicitly the standards to 
which the departments requested that the examinations for their 
service might be directed. The following portion of official corre- 
spondence in relation to the appointments in the large departments 
of the Customs is highly illustrative of the need of continued public 
attention to the question :— 


Mr. Maclean to Mr. Maitland. 
Custom House, London, — 
Str, 18¢h January, 1858. 

“Mr. Hayter, Secretary to the Treasury, having in a communica- 
tion dated the 11th ultimo, represented to the Board of Customs 
that difficulty had been experienced in obtaining suitable candidates 
for the office of Principal Coast Officer in consequence of the 
stringent nature of the examination at present in force for such 
oftces, 

I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, that the Board have proposed to omit history 
from among the subjects for examination for coast officers, of which 
proposition Mr. Hayter has approved, and I am to signify the 
request of the Board to be informed whether the Commissioners have 
any objection to the course now proposed.’”’—I am, &c. 


Mr, Maitland to Mr. Maclean. 
Civil Service Commission, 
SIR, 20th January, 1858. 

“In reply to your letter of the 18th instant, stating that in 

consequence of a communication from Mr. Hayter as to the difficulty 
which has been experienced in obtaining suitable candidates for the 
office of Principal Coast Officer, the Board of Customs are desirous 
that history should no longer be one of the prescribed subjects of 
examination for candidates nominated to the situation in question, 
I am directed by the Civil Service Commissioners to state that 
if after consideration of the enclosed Table, the Board of Customs 
continue to think the retention of English history undesirable, no 
objection will be made to its omission. 

_ The Table shows that in no instance has a candidate been 
rejected for ignorance of history, or even for ignorance of history 
and geography, except when accompanied by indifferent arithmetic 
and spelling. . 

In one of the two cases in which deficiencies in history and 
geography were among the causes of rejection, the mistakes in 
spelling were about twenty in number, and no question in history or 
geography was attempted. In the other no sums in vulgar or decimal 
fractions were attempted, and the following note appears at the foot 
of the candidate’s answers to the questions in English history. “The 
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“ candidate was observed to write the greatest portion, of abow 
“ from notes, which the collector informed him was‘ A | 

It is hardly necessary to add, that certificates must in aa these 
cases have been refused, if English history had not been one of the 
prescribed subjects.’”’—I have, &e. 





In the first place it is to be observed, that it was the clear 
understanding of the public, and the sense of repeated resolutions 
in the House of Commons, and the promise of the Government— 
Lord Palmerston thanked the House for “strengthening the hands”’ 
of the Government for a work so congenial to their inclinations, 
-—that the political patronage secretary should be relieved altogether 
from the charge of finding candidates for any branch of the service. 
All that was necessary for removing the difficulty of finding candi- 
dates and for complying with the sense of the resolutions of 
Parliament was, that the vacancies should be notified by public 
advertisement in the same manner as in the examples before the 
public, namely, the writerships for India and the Woolwich cadet- 
ships. The resolution of the House was for the principle of “open” 
competitions, not closed, but above all against anything closed in 
the hands of the political patronage secretary of the Treasury. It is 
just to. say that subsequently, and when out of office, Sir W. Hayter 
made a clean breast of it by voting for the principle of open compe- 
tition on Mr. Monsell’s resolution; and that Mr. Wilson, the other 
patronage secretary, is reported to have expressed himself in favour 
of the principle when before his constituents at Plymouth. From 
the official correspondence from the Foreign Office, and from other 
departments as well as the above, it appears that the standards, fixed 
~ not by the Commissioners but bv the departments themselves,— 
fixed without reference to particular candidates, and with a view 
solely to the public service, have, at the instance of the political 
chiefs, been lowered for the passage of patronage appointed candi- 
dates. Itis the old trick, as described before the commission was 
instituted, by Sir R. Bromley, that although what is termed an 
examination is “such as a charity boy would smile at.”” If a clerk 
is rejected the chances are he will be returned to the examiner “ for 
‘another jump at the leaping-bar test, which on this occasion, is 
“not unlikely to be lowered,—the examiner not feeling disposed 
“ perhaps to run the risk of further rebuke or of making an enemy 
“ of some person of consideration.” 

It will be manifest that these proceedings, in respect to the 
examinations, require to be watched with the greatest jealousy. In 
the particular cases in which the correspondence above cited arose, 
it appears that out of 37 patronage nominations by Mr. Hayter, 9 
were rejected: of these 3 were rejected for spelling—l1 very bad; 
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3 for bad spelling and arithmetic; 1 for spelling and handwriting ; 
—arithmetic indifferent; 1 for spelling, geography, history —arith- 
metic indifferent; 1 for arithmetic, geography, history—spelling 
indifferent. Of the whole of the rejections—490 during the last 
year (1857) — 208 were for bad spelling alone, or with other 
subjects: 55 were for bad arithmetic alone, or with other subjects, 
except spelling; and 220 for bad spelling and arithmetic, both 
alone or with subjects; and only 12 rejections not involving failure 
in either spelling or arithmetic. 1,264 were examined upon patronage 
nominations, without competition. 

One defence of the continued evasion of the application of 
principle, of the resolutions passed, and of the public promise for 
open competition in respect to the most numerous class of appoint- 
ments is, that the ability which competitive examinations would elicit 
is not needed for them, or would be prejudicial to them. Those 
public officers who hold such language, and are careless as to unintel- 
ligent subordinates, are careless of their own work, and have little 
conscience or zeal for the public service. Business is transacted— 
more agreeably at least—by subordinates whose intelligence is beyond 
the strict requirements of their office, or who are known to be 
endowed with independent accomplishments,—but it is also better 
done. The strict requirements of the service being, however, fixed 
and moderate, or low, as assumed by the supporters of the present 
system, there must, beyond these requirements, be some determining 
principle of selection for these appointments, and the questions 
which have been put to the public to answer are,— 

Shall they be given for favour, for party or political patronage? 
With the past experience at home, and with the example of the 
more full development of the government by party political patronage 
in the United States, the continued answer of the British public and 
the House of Commons must be in the negative. Or,— 

Shall they be given as prize scholarships to the educational 
institutions of the country? It is to be fervently hoped that the 
answer will continue to be given emphatically in the affirmative. 

In support of this last conclusion, and the continued attention to 
its practical enforcement, I beg leave again to avail myself of the 
words of the author of the “ Principles of Political Eeonomy,’? my 
friend Mr. John 8. Mill, who, having assumed as requiring no proof, 
that it would be a public benefit if the public service, or all that 
part of it, the duties of which are of an, intellectual character, 
were composed of the most intelligent and instructed persons who 
could be attracted to it, says: “If there be any who maintain a 
“ eontrary doctrine, and say that the world is not made only for 
“ persons of ability, and that mediocrity also ought to have a share 
“in it; I answer, certainly, but not in managing the affairs of the 
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“ State. Mediocrity should betake itself to those things in which 
“‘few besides itself will be imperilled by its deficiencies, — to 
“ mechanical labour, or the mechanical superintendence of labour, 
“ occupations as necessary as any others, and which -no person of 
“ sense considers disparaging. There will be, assuredly, ample space 
“ for the mediocrities, in employments which require only mediocrity, 
“when all who are beyond mediocrity have found the employment 
“ in which their talents can be of most use. 

“ T do not overlook the fact that the great majority, numerically 
“ speaking, of public employments, can be adequately filled by a very 
“ moderate amount of ability and knowledge; and I assume, that a 
“ proper distinction is made between these and the others. It 
‘‘ would be absurd to subject a tide-waiter, a letter-carrier, or a 
“simple copyist, to the same test as the confidential adviser of a 
“ Secretary of State ; nor would the former situation be an object to 
“any one capable of competing for the latter. The competition for 
“the inferior posts must be particularly limited to acquirements 
“ which are attainable by the persons who seek such employments; 
“but it is by no means a consequence that it should be confined to 
‘such things as have a direct connexion with their duties. The 
“ classes which supply these branches of the public service are 
“ among those on whom it is most important to inculcate the lesson, 
“ that mental cultivation is desirable on its own account, and not 

“solely as a means of livelihood or worldly onenotie that 
“ whatever tends to enlarge or elevate their minds, adds to their 
“ worth as human beings, and that the Government considers the 
“ most valuable human being as the worthiest to be a public servant, 
“and is guided by that consideration in its choice, even when it 
“ does not require his particular attainments or accomplishments for 
“its own use. A man may not be a much better postman for being 
“able to draw, or being acquainted with natural history; but he 
“ who in that rank possesses these acquirements, has given evidence 
5 ad qualities which it is important for the general cultivation of the 

‘mass that the State should take every fair opportunity of stamping 

‘¢ with its approbation.” 

Be assured, gentlemen, that the principle will need the constant, 
earnest, and fae public support of all who are anxious for its 
maintenance and extended application,—of all advocates for educa- 
tional, moral, intellectual, and scientific advancement, as well as all 
those who are concerned for our political purification, and legislative 
and administrative improvement. 
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At the close of a year marked by so many important commercial 
changes as 1858, it is desirable to preserve a record of the character 
and results of the Trade of the twelvemonths; and this record will 
possess the greater value if drawn from the series of careful and 
elaborate circulars issued, in the course of business, by many eminent 
Houses on the last day of the year. We shall then have before us 
a statement of results by many independent witnesses, each conver- 
sant with his own branch, and addressing himself, for a purely busi- 
ness purpose, to his own immediate correspondents. The following 
extracts have accordingly been collected : 


I.— Grain Trade and Grain Crops in Europe. 


The following review of the course of the Grain Markets in 1858, 
and of their present position, is from Messrs. Horne and Watney, of 
London :— 


‘“The Wheat Crop of 1858 has fully borne out its reputation as the largest and 
finest crop on record. The last extremely hot and dry summer (1858), which pro- 
duced, as usual in this moist island, another abundant wheat harvest, and prevented 
a recurrence of the Potato disease, has, on the other hand, caused in Spain, Portugal, 
the Italian States, Germany, Poland, and parts of Russia, small or very deficient 
crops of wheat, and decidedly so of spring corn, pulse, and grass. Farmers in the 
centre of Germany foreseeing the want of provender, have disposed of nearly all 
their Cattle, which circumstance must hereafter show its ill effects in the produce of 
the land. The consuming powers of Great Britain, under the present continuing 
low range of prices, with the manufacturing and labouring population well employed 
at good wages, and with her ever increasing number of bread-eaters, must be — 
enormous. Since the introduction of Free Trade many granaries have become 
‘sufferance wharves,’ and as nearly all of them now land all descriptions of goods, 
there was a great want of room for grain towards the close of the year, and some 
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parties were compelled to sell ex-ship, the repetition of which, on a declining market, 
caused a greater fall in prices than other circumstances justified. France has again 
extended the period for free exportation of grain to the end of September, 1859, 
thereby showing her confidence in the amplitude of her supplies up to another 
harvest, and, considering present prices sufficiently tempting, she has since ordered 
Bakers to keep three months’ reserve stock of wheat and flour, equal to fully two 
million quarters of wheat. America has again to complain of a deficient and very 
inferior wheat crop; and she will only supply us should our prices rise considerably 
above their present level. 

‘The fine quality of the Wheat Crop of 1857 induced farmers not to press off 
their stocks, even at comparatively good prices, until that of 1858 was fairly secured ; 
but as soon as all chances for a rise disappeared they commenced deliveries in earnest, 
and since harvest there has been a more liberal supply of old English than for many 
years previously, which has continually undersold fine foreign, and caused it to be at 
relatively high prices and a dragging trade up to the present moment. We have also 
had our full quantity of new English, which has been relatively cheaper than any 
other description for this market, although at many of the outports the new French 
wheat, the quality of which is much approved, has found favourable markets, 

Importations of Foreign into the United Kingdom have been large and regular 
throughout the whole year, and considerably in excess of any twelve months except 
1853, when the total was 4,949,314 qrs., and when the imperial weekly average price 
rose from 45s. 1ld. per qr in January to 73s. 9d. in November (1853). But of the 
last twelve months’ supply to the United Kingdom, the proportion received into 
London has been unusually small, only 657,737 against 1,308,919 qrs. in 1853. 
The last imperial weekly average in 1858 was 40s. against 35s. 6d. in October, 
(1857)—and 38s. 7d. for the year 1851 :—and against 32s. 2d. in October, (1852)— 
and 41s. for the year 1852, the lowest periods of the present century, the latter crop 
being badly sprouted. The average for the year 1858 was 44s. 5°9d. The average 
fall from January, 1858, is 8s. on English, but on Foreign only from 3s. to 5s., 
according to quality. The low relative value has caused farmers to use large quanti- 
ties of the inferior qualities for feeding purposes, and a small portion has been 
taken for malting. The stock in granary at this port is decidedly small. 

‘‘The Barley Crop in England varies much in quantity, according to locality, 
but proves, on the whole, to be nearer an average than was expected at time of har- 
vest, although it is, undoubtedly, a short crop. Jn Scotland the crop is large, heavy 
in weight, but coarse and generally much discoloured; in Denmark and Sweden good 
in quality and quantity; in France, Belgium, Germany, Egypt, Algeria, Spain, &c., 
districts whence we have been accustomed to draw supplies, the crops are very small. 
From the Black Sea and Danube accounts were at one time unfavourable as to quantity 
and quality, but we incline to the opinion that with fair prices we shall again receive 
a quantity approaching the supplies of the last two years; the quality of that already 
arrived is certainly not so fine as that of the last two years. Our Foreign arrivals 
into the United Kingdom in the last twelve mouths, although about 100,000 gqrs. 
less than the enormous quantity of the previous twelve months, have, nevertheless, 
been larger than in any other year (the previous year excepted), thereby proving the 
great deficiency in our crops of this grain, caused by the smallness of the breadth of 
land under this cultivation, and by the dryness of the last two seasons. We have 
received into this port a larger quantity than at any previous time. The average 
fall since January is only 2s. per qr. The highest yearly average was 43s. 11d. in 
1847, and the lowest 23s. 5d. in 1850; that for the year just finished was 34s. 9°58d. 
The stock in granary is moderate. 

‘‘In England, France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, there are again unusually 
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small crops of Oats, in consequence of the extremely dry hot season. In Scotland, 
good in quantity and quality. From Ireland accounts are satisfactory as to quality 
and quantity. Sweden and Denmark have had fine harvests, both in quantity and 
quality, and they will doubtless ship away all they can, as they will be glad, after 
the late severe panic in those countries, to bring back as much bullion, or its repre- 
sentative in produce, as possible. From Russia accounts vary very much; but after 
the experience of the last two years we may judge that at 23s. to 25s. per qr. here an 
almost indefinite quantity can be sent, except in cases of a decided failure of crops here. 


IL.—Colonial and Tropical Produce :—-Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Fruits, 
Spices, Tobacco. 


The following is from the Circular of Messrs. Joseph Travers and 
Sons, of London :— | 


‘‘ Tea. —At the commencement of 1858 prices partially recovered the panic of 
1857, not, however, reaching the value then attained of ls. 23d. for Common 
Congou ; but throughout January and the following months this description and the 
grades above it advanced 24d. per lb. from the lowest point in the previous 
November, with every prospect of a steady market. Im April, however, the report 
that there was a large quantity of old tea in the neighbourhood of Canton caused 
holders, who had hitherto been very firm, to make concessions, and prices immedi- 
ately declined 2d. to 3d. per lb. for the medium grades of Congou, the finer descrip- 
tions (very high cost teas), which had previously been tenaciously held, declining 
still further, and entailing heavy loss on the importers. 

‘‘From this time until July we hada heavy dragging market, merchants con- 
ceding and dealers acting cautiously, until, on the 27th of that month, we received 
intelligence of the taking of the forts in the Peiho River, when the downward 
tendency was temporarily arrested, Common Congou having in the meantime receded 
to 93d. to 93d. 

‘© The operations of the Allied Forces, as is known, have resulted in a favourable 
treaty with the Chinese, and there was every prospect of trade being uninterruptedly 
resumed at Canton and other ports. This at first had a depressing tendency, but 
subsequent information has shown us that it must be some time before any great 
benefits can accrue to us from the late war. 

‘** During the remaining portion of the year business has been steadier, and we 
commence the new year with every prospect of a remunerative trade. Our Stock is 
in manageable compass, and as far as can yet be learnt, there is no prospect of a 
greater importation of Tea than our wants will require. 

“ Coffee—in common with all other produce, fell during the latter portion of 
1857, the reduction on native Ceylon being from 10s. to 12s., and on plantation 
kinds fully 20s. During the month of January of the past year a rapid reaction of 
6s. to 8s. took place. A temporary check was, however, received during February, 
and prices receded 2s. to 3s. A trifling advance was established during March, 
with a limited demand, the majority of purchasers waiting the result of the sale, 
which reduced the value of native Ceylon 4s. to 5s., and plantation from 2s. to 3s. 
During May the trade were the principal operators, and, notwithstanding that the 
quantity brought forward was very great, the average price obtained was fully equal 
to the previous quotation. This improvement was maintained through June and 
July, during which time a very large business was transacted, the exports being 
greater than in any previous season. In August the Dutch sale again attracted 
attention, the quantity advertised for September being 700,000 bags. Owing to the 
great scarcity of coloury descriptions, the home trade continued to be steady buyers 
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at the current rates, and the whole quantity for sale in Holland was sold at an 
advance of 3s. to 4s. The shipments were again considerable up to the middle of 
October, when a sudden check was experienced from a further and unexpected sale 
of 1,000 casks Plantation in Holland at Prices showing from 2s. to 3s. reduction. 
Since that time there has been no disposition on the part of exporters to purchase, 
and the trade, having bought freely at the previous advance, have not until quite 
lately been inclined to operate. Latterly the long continuance of adverse winds has 
prevented the arrival of considerable quantities overdue, allowing the trade time to 

reduce their stocks; and owing to this circumstance our more recent sales have gone 
off with a spirit that might not have been expected, and a recovery of fully 1s. has 
taken place. We think this improvement is likely to continue, the continental 
accounts being better than for some time past. 

‘«‘ Sugar.—There has been a reinarkable increase of Consumption, and a slight 
diminution (10,000 to 12,000 tons) in our general stocks. The estimate of the 
increase in consumption is, in round figures, 90,000 tons, giving an increase of 
revenue of upwards of 1,000,000/. sterling—a most gratifying proof, despite many 
adverse circumstances, of the sound condition of the country. This immense in- 
crease in our consumption has more than absorbed the large additional Production 
that high prices have attracted to our markets, and it is to be remarked that—in the 
absence of speculation—so equally have supply and demand adjusted themselves 
throughout the year, that the fluctuations of the yeneral market have rarely exceeded 
ls. One feature in the market is worthy of observation, although its influence will 
as yet be only indirectly felt by the grocers—viz., the importation of Beetroot Raw 
Sugar, which, to the extent of some 17,000 tons, has been used principally by the 
provincial refiners, But even to this small extent it has tended to check an advance 
in our markets, particularly in October and November, when, from long prevalence 
of adverse winds, our supplies ran short. As regards the future, the accounts of 
the present Crops are generally favourable, and we may expect in the coming year 
far larger supplies from the East, which will probably compensate for any diminu- 
tion from other sources. It can hardly be expected that the same ratio of increase 
in consumption can be maintained; but under the present circumstances of the 
country we may fairly calculate on a steady and continuous demand. The general 
stock of Sugar at home and abroad is not certainly in excess, and we do not, there- 
fore, anticipate for the present any material alteration in the value of this article. 

“* Fruit.—The general improvements in trade during the past twelve months, 
after the reaction from the high prices of war to the low prices of peace, have not 
been less marked in this department than in others ; and we have to congratulate our 
customers on the more fair rate of profit they are now obtaining, the large increase 
in consumption of many fruits, and the absence of any great fluctuations in prices, 
so ruinous to those who have to obtain higher rates from the public than those 
to which it is accustomed. 

‘« Snices.—At the commencement of the past year there was a brisk demand for 
all descriptions, and prices generally improved, partially recovering the heavy fall 
caused by the panic at the close of 1857 ; but from the continued large imports the 
rise in price was not maintained ; most articles are now lower than at ‘he corre- 
sponding period iast year. It is, however, pleasing to find that low prices have 
caused a considerable increase in deliveries both for home consumption and exporta- 
tion, and we look with confidence to a large demand during the spring.”’ 


And the following by Mr. Horatio N. Davis :— 


‘* Tobacco.—The stock of United States’ growth in first hands in the free 
markets of Hurope on the opening of the year 1858 was 13,576 hhds. below an 
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average of the nine preceding, which, with a conviction that the excess in the crop 
of 1857 would be absorbed by the French and other Government monopolies, im- 
parted confidence in the maintenance of a good range of prices until the extent of 
the production in 1858 could be ascertained. In the spring it was known attempts 
were made to raise a large crop, but extreme drought in Virginia, and a long con- 
tinuation of wet weather in the Western States, caused the result to be problematical, 
and prices in most markets did not experience much variation until the autumn, 
when a fair average crop was safely housed, and then they receded. At New 
Orleans the contractors for France and Spain were the most important operators 
during the season, and extensive transactions were also entered into at Baltimore 
and in Virginia, which justified the opinion entertained at the commencement of the 
year that the excess would be required to make up the deficiencies in the South of 
Europe. 

“The distribution of the supplies to the north of Europe was 4,500 hhds. less 
than in the tormer year, but to the south of Europe 36,700 hhds. more, and to 
Great Britain 3,500 more, and this explains how great was the deficiency in the 
Southern markets, which have yet to receive a great part of the remaining stock of 
20,000 hhds. at New Orleans in completion of their requirements. The present 
stock in Europe shows an increase of 4,503 hhds. over that of the former year, and 
the excess is in the United Kingdom occasioned chiefly by the larger receipt of strips. 
To the existing stock in Europe and America must be added the crop grown in 
1858—estimated at 192,000 hhds.—to meet the consumption which, taken at the 
usual standard, will leave the stock low before another crop yet to be grown can be 
made available. It may be observed the crop last secured is estimated at 40,000 
hhds. less than the former one proved to be. Had it been extensive, prices must 
necessarily have declined materially from the elevated point they had attained under 
the influence of scarcity occasioned by increased consumption over production ; but, 
as it is expected not far to exceed a fair average one, it is probable that prices for 
the better grades will not experience any important change until it can be known 
what efforts will be made to cultivate Tobacco this year.”’ 


III.— Raw Materials :—Wool, Silk, Oils, Timber. 


Messrs. Hughes and Ronald, of Liverpool, say— 


‘“ Wool.—As regards the home demand for Woollen Goods the activity noticed 
in our last report has been fully maintained throughout the whole of the present 
year (1858), and has been still further stimulated under the influence of an early 
and abundant harvest; consequently the population employed in this important 
branch of manufacture have been better off than most of those engaged in other 
departments of our staple industry. In the Export of Woollen Goods the late 
panic was severely felt, limiting the demand in all markets abroad, while the reduced 
exports have greatly aggravated the distress of the shipping interest, and, as the 
crisis was the most severe in the United States, which is our best and largest cus- 
tomer, the falling off in shipments has been chiefly to that quarter. The revival in 
trade was more gradual there than with us, but, as business is now established on a 
sound footing, we look with confidence to an expanding trade to that and all other 
markets. It is with very great pleasure we refer to the very marked improvement 
which has manifested itself during the last few months in the Bradford district, so 
long suffering from prostration, which has now resumed its wonted appearance of 
busy activity. | 

‘“‘In the Fine Clothing Trade a steady business has been done, and from the 
caution exercised there has been no accumulation of goods, so that on the whole the 
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course of trade has been very satisfactory. The same remarks may for the most part 
be applied to the Flannel and Hosiery Trade. On the other hand, in the Blanket 
and Carpet districts, the state of business has been very discouraging during a great 
part of the year, and they have suffered in a particular degree from the interruption 
in our export trade, chiefly with the United States. Matters are certainly looking 
better now, but we fear it will be some time before we are able to report any very 
decided improvement. 

‘As the Wool Trade was the last to feel the effects of the crisis, so also it was 
the first to show signs of vitality, and as soon as Home Wools were in the market, 
the trade having driven themselves very bare of stocks, there was a complete rush 
to secure them, and a consequent opening at a fair advance upon the previously 
current rates. This at once induced growers to raise their pretensions, and a con- 
siderable advance was soon paid. The same activity has prevailed ever since, and 
we scarcely remember any former period when the advance has been more desided 
and continuous, a result brought about altogether by the legitimate requirements of 
the trade, without any excitement of speculation. 

“It cannot be doubted that but for the late panic English Wools would have 
reached most extravagant rates last spring, and it may appear strange that, notwith- 
standing the ordeal the trade has since passed through, prices should now be in 
many cases nearly as high and even higher than before that period. This being the 
case thus early in the season, and taking in account the existing scarcity of the raw 
material, together with the cheapness of food and the low rate of money, there is 
little room to doubt that before next clip, in the ordinary course of events, a very 
high range will be established. 

‘““The Wool Import from Australia for the year exhibits only a small increase, 
and confirms the opinion frequently before expressed that the growth of Wool in 
these colonies has received a decided check, which is very much to be regretted, as 
these descriptions are peculiarly suited for our home manufacturers, and the demand 
has been each year increasing on the Continent. The general description of the 
last clip does not afford an opportunity for favourable comment, the most important 
feature being the increase of burr both in the Sydney and Victoria districts. There 
has also been a great increase in the quantity sent home in the grease, which has, no 
doubt, arisen from unavoidable circumstances, but we do not by any means con- 
sider this objectionable, although washed wools are generally in more favour with the 
home trade. This is a point on which we must allow the growers to be the best 
judges, and, as far as opportunities permit they will, no doubt, send the wools in 
such condition as from experience they find to yield the best result. 


“New Zealand Wools continue to show the same healthy growth, and are in 
consequence much appreciated.’’ 


Messrs. Durant and Co., of London, say, as regards Silk :— 


‘* Silk.—The year (1859) opens with a buoyant feeling—not a matter of surprise, 
seeing that all are doing fairly well, and that our stock of China Silk, now more 
than ever the great staple of consumption, is reduced to little more than two months’ 
deliveries. Still the occurrences of the past year ought to induce caution: twice 
during that period did our market suddenly halt and reel back after a too rapid up- 
ward movement ; once in February, when emerging from the sad depression of the 
previous year, prices had jumped up 25 per cent., and again in October, when with 
less rapidity, and perhaps more apparent reason, they had again advanced 20 per 
cent. with the landing of the new Silk from China. In February and March we fell 

back, and lost fully one-half of the rebound of January, and there remained, with 
occasional slight alternations, for months, actually selling large quant ities in July 
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and even in August, at barely 7} per cent. above the very lowest prices of the de- 
pression in December of the previous year. In October we halted as suddenly, and 
lost even more rapidly one-half of the advance—and it is only just now, after a month 
of almost entire absence of arrivals, that we find prices at the point whence they fell 
—just half way between the extreme lowest rates of the panic and the highest 
prices of the follies of 1857. Could we but remain here we might reasonably calcu- 
late upon a large and extended trade; but this is almost too much to expect. A 
stock of only two months’ consumption and an easy money market are sad tempta- 
tions, even although it is known that 20,000 bales are afloat and under despatch, 
more than half of which are close upon our shores; and it is more than probable, 
that with the aid of the overland route, we may have a supply of 8,000 to 10,000 
bales per month up to the end of June. True, there is the bitter experience of 
1857, with all its severity, forcing itself upon our memory, but in the buoyancy of 
the moment much of this will probably be forgotten. All looks well now. 

‘‘That sad accumulation of stock with which the market was so overwhelmed 
last year, and which then seemed almost inexhaustible, has all vanished. Manufac- 
tured goods, both here and on the Continent, are in good demand, and for the 
moment the powers of production seem scarcely adequate to supply incoming orders. 
But such has been before. Who can tell what will have been the effect in China of 
our largely increased deliveries and rapid rise reported by the September and 
October mails? and who can say that, deplorably threatening as are the prospects 
for the next European raccolto, we may not see a change, and have once more a 
return to something like the ordinary production ? . 

“The result of 1858 was fairly satisfactory, perhaps more so than could have 
been expected, seeing the point whence we started; for, although some few fancied 
they saw light and ground of hope in the vast thinning that had taken place among 
the reckless, and the extreme caution and even timidity of the most judicious, the 
general opinion was against the chance of much good to be done in 1858—and for 
many months too fully were these doubts and opinions justified—month after month 
we had to report “ dragging and unsatisfactory trade,’’ and it was not till the fears 
as to the repetition of the failure in the European crop were realised, and we were 
far advanced in the season of China imports, and found month after month the de- 
ficiency increasing, that doubt and hesitation began to vanish—and the year closed 
yee two or three months of a general hopeful feeling—all hands preparing with 
spirit for the good trade they hope to find in the coming spring. 

“The weight of Silk delivered, and therefore we may say consumed in 1858, 
was greater than in any preceding year, an increase of 25 per cent. upon 1857, and 
only 20 per cent. below the quantity imported in that greatest of all years of im- 
pontation, and this with comparatively slow going during a large portion of the year. 
Of China Silk there is little to be remarked—its use is becoming more and more 
extended, foreigners gradually learning to adapt it to purposes hitherto unknown to 
Bhent; er creating purposes to which to apply it, and surely fastening themselves 
upon it as a great staple of their consumption.”’ 


Of the Oil Trade, Messrs. Wilson, Rose, Graham and Co., say :— 


Oils.—‘‘ The year 1858 has proved very unsatisfactory to most branches of trade 
with which we are connected. Transactions have been of limited extent; there has 
been (and the feeling is not yet dissipated) a great want of confidence : speculative 
demand, too, has almost been unknown. With all the elements cdl @1Acell to bring 
about a very different state of things, a succession of abundant harvests a tey 
plentiful and cheap, it is therefore reasonable to anticipate a good prospetine and 
legitimate trade during the year upon which we have just entered. The prediketiot 
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of Linseed Oil was not very remunerative to our crushers at any period of last 
year, the value of the raw material having been out of proportion to the manufac- 
tured articles; the lowest price submitted to was 28/. per ton in February, and the 
highest was 34/7. 10s. in July and August. We estimate our export at 24,000 tons, 
of which no less than 14,850 went from Hull. To-day there was a fair demand for 
the article at 291. 15s. to 307. on the spot, and 30/. 10s. is demanded deliverably 
monthly up toJune. The importation of Oil Cakes was less than that in 1857 by 
about 20,000 tons, and the home make is also considerably short; however the 
deficiencies have been fully made up by the abundance and low price of grain, 
which has induced farmers to use their own produce, and consequently, prices have 
been about the same as in 1857; our present stock is 4,500 tons against 7,500 tons 
last year. 

‘© Of Rape and Oil seeds 199,456 qrs. were imported here, of which 139,500 
were from the East Indies. Our exports were correspondingly large, and amounted 
to 121,636. The extreme range in prices during the year was 52s. in January for 
Calcutta Rape, and 61s. in August; to-day 53s. to 54s. is the value. 

** Rape and Seed Oils now take a very prominent position in our market, the 
consumption for burning purposes has become immense. 

** Olive Oils attracted little attention during the first nine months of the last year, 
Gallipoli ruling at about 45/. per tun in October and November; but, reports 
coming from the producing countries of serious injury to the crops by worms, there 
was a general rush to buy, and an advance of 5/. per tun has taken place in conse- 
quence. Gallipoli is now worth 50/7. Stocks throughout the country are large. 

‘* Of Cocoanut Oil the import last year was short of 1857, being 8,755 tuns 
against 9,500; the quantity taken for export was about the same—say 5,100 against 
5,470; and the home consumption 2,499, against 2,450. 

‘* In Palm Oil the fluctuations have been very trifling. 

* In Tallow, considering the speculative character of the article, fiectuddons 
last year were inconsiderable, the extremes being 56s. per cwt. for Petersburg yellow 
candle in March, and 48s. 6d. in August; to-day we quote it at 51s. 3d. on the 
spot, and 51s. first three months. 

‘© No better index as to the activity which has prevailed in our Manufacturing 
Districts can be afforded than the consumption of Sperm Oil, now solely used for 
spindles and other fine machinery. We commenced last year with a stock of 1,750 
tuus, the import was 3,700 (of which 2,700 were from the United States), and our 
stocks are now only 517, showing an actual consumption of 4,933 tuns, the largest 
known for many years, which will account for the gradual and great advance in 
value all throughout the year. In January 68/. per tun was accepted; in June it 
was worth 87/.; and to-day fine parcels would readily command 927. The trade in 
Common Oils has been a very dragging one, Seed Oils having taken their place for 
burning purposes.” 


Messrs. Churchill and Sim, of London, say of the Timber 
Trade :— 


** At the present time the usual custom is followed of reviewing the trade in 
Wood for the past year (1858). The course of trade had been grievously checked, 
in some branches almost paralyzed, during the commercial crisis of the closing 
months of 1857, bearing most severely on our relations with America and the north 
of Kurope. The new supply had gained on us, while the demand had slackened, so 
that, at the beginning of the year 1858 the stock of Wood was found to be very 
large, and the scale of prices very low. In the spring there were indications of 
vitality, low prices always encouraging the liberal use of Wood, so that by the time 
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the importation recommenced a deep impression had been made on the stock. 
Though the import of Wood in 1858 had been less than in 1857, yet, taken in 
conjunction with the excess of that year, it proved to be ample for the demand of 
the country, and leaves us with a moderate surplus for consumption in the inter- 
vening months when supply ceases.” 


The following Tabular Statement gives the leading facts as 
regards London :— 


Timper.—Jmports in London, *56-8. 
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Messrs. Powell and Co., of London, report of the 


Leather Trade.—‘ Early in 1858 the Leather market was long unsettled. It 
was many months before any confidence was felt that prices had reached the lowest 
point; and not until the first half of the year had elapsed were we able to report 
greater firmness, and no depreciation in value. This was succeeded by a decided 
advance in almost all articles, which continued for about two months; since that 
period the market has shown some degree of weakness. 

‘* In Raw Goods the fall in prices was not more rapid. In January (1858), 
salted River Plate Hides reached the minimum quotation of the year, 53d. per |b., 
and almost all other articles met a corresponding decline. Some reaction almost 
immediately followed ; but excepting River Plate Hides, it was not long maintained. 
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in April Rio Grande Hides were sold at their lowest point, 43d. per lb.; and our 
quotations in May show a further reduction in many articles. 

‘‘A large Export Demand, chiefly for the United States, combined with in- 
creased confidence on the part of the Home Manufacturer, now assisted the market. 
Stock became much reduced, and continuously advancing prices were realised for 
almost all articles until the month of October, since which period the tendency has 
been downward.”’ 


LV.—Wetals :—Iron and Tin. 


From Mr. William Colvin, of Glasgow, comes the following 
review of the Scotch Iron Trade in 1858 :— 


Scotch Iron Trade.—‘* During the year 1858, Pig-Iron has fluctuated only 8s. 
per ton (from 52s. to 60s.), the trade having been characterized throughout by 
remarkable steadiness and a comparative freedom from speculative influence. The 
average price for the 12 months is 54s. 4d. In January the market opened at 
53s. 6d., with considerable inquiry for spring shipment, and the price gradually 
advanced with slight occasional fluctuation till the beginning of March, when it 
reached 60s. for mixed numbers warrants. Although within this period the rate of 
discount had been reduced by the Bank of England from 8 per cent. to 3 per cent. ; 
and some departments of business had shown symptoms of revival from the late 
depression, foreign demand and local consumption did not realize general expecta- 
tion, and when it became evident that stocks were still accumulating, in the height 
of our shipping season a downward tendency ensued, holders became willing sellers, 
following the market till the price touched 52s. on the 21st of April, from which, 
however, a reaction of ls. 6d. to 2s. soon took place, the low price having again 
stimulated exports, and attracted the attention of parties seeking investment. 

‘‘ For the last eight months there has been but little movement of interest or 
importance, the price oscillating between 52s. 3d. and 56s., in fluctuations of 3d. 
to ls. per ton, according to the preponderance of buyers or sellers at the moment. 
The present moderate price of Pig-Iron and value of money justify the expectation 
of a good spring trade, but it must not be overlooked that existing stocks and 
present production are amply sufficient to meet any probable demand. At present 
the market closes steadily at 54s. 6d, cash for mixed numbers warrants. All No.1 
g.m. b. may be quoted 53s. 6d.; No.3, 53s.; No. 1 Collness, 54s.; No. 1 Calder, 
54s. 6d.; No. 1 Glengarnock, 54s. 6d.; Gartsherrie, 59s. cash against bill of 
lading. 

**The average number of furnaces in blast for the 12 months has been 128. 
At present there are 131 in active operation. The production has again exceeded 
that of any previous year, and, notwithstanding shipments being also in excess and 
local consumption moderate, stocks have increased to 340,000 tons, of which there 
are in store 150,000, the balance in makers’ hands, 






































Our Exports to 1858. 1857. 1856. | 1855. 
United States ............ tons 51,600 42,200 56,100 57,200 
British North America ,, 8,300 15,300 13,600 6,600 
EAMU ONS ..8215,5.co nots hy 52,400 67,700 63,300 66,800 
GOCPENAINY 0.50. sci brveceeoess ey 52,800 81,800 55,000 48,200 
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‘‘ Manufactured Tron was dull of sale in the beginning of the year, but for some 
months past there has been a more active demand. Present prices are,—Common 
bars, 7/. to 71. 15s., according to brand; plates, 87. 10s. to 94. ; sheets 9/. 10s. to 
10/., less 4 per cent. for cash ; rails, 7/. 2s. 6d. 

‘©'There is a marked falling off in our Clyde Iron Ship-building yards from 
their former activity.—Thus 


Clyde Tron Sutp Building, °53-8. 
ER 














Launched. Building at end of Year. 
YEAR. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
ea eee “— 40,522 cr xe 18,463 
LY eee 98 57,417 56 38,845 
De WH: 103 58,627 64 47,657 | 
a ee 107 84,750 57 37,850 
3: On ote 129 70,530 54 47,390 
68) 258 49 54,750 97 61,200 


‘¢ Allow me to call your attention to the subjoined table, which will enable you 
to compare the state of the trade at this period for the past four years :— . 


Scotcu Iron TrapE.— Comparative Statement, ’55-8. 


1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 

















Foreign Shipments for Year tons} 249,000 259,500 294,000 273,600 


OBESE a ves fehicsh «ade cbbss 5 293,000 247,600 233,500 291,400 














————= 


942,000 507,100 527,500 565,000. 


Stock, 3lst December ....__,, 100,000 90,000 190,000 340,000 
Furnaces in blast, ditto ........ No. 121 123 123 131 
Price of Pig-Iron ditto....per ton 758, 74s. 52s. 6d. 54s. 6d. 


Bank rate of Discount, ditto........ 63 per cnt. | 6 percent. | 8 percent. | 23 per ent. 


Average Price for the Year....... 70s. 9d. 72s, 6d. 69s. 2d. 54s, 4d 

Make of Mailleable iron ........ tons| 110,000 125,000 100,000 90,000 

Avge. Price of Bars for the year|£8 12s. 6d. £9 £8 10s £7 10s 
a a a ee 


From Thomas Thorburn, of Glasgow, also comes the following 
Report on the same important branch of industry :-— 


‘* After five years of great prosperity, there has followed a period of depression 
in the Iron Trade. At the opening of the year a hopeful feeling prevailed that the 
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low prices then engendered by the commercial crisis of 1857 would promote an 
extensive demand ; large purchases were made at from 53s. to 57s. per ton, and the 
price gradually rose to 60s. by the middle of March; but it being obvious that the 
make was continuing considerably in excess of the total deliveries, a quick reaction 
set in, the price declined to 52s. 6d. by the end of April, and has since fluctuated 
between 53s. and 56s. for mixed numbers. Although these quotations were unre- 
munerative to the ironmasters generally, and calculated to curtail the production, 
still the Pig-Iron produced in the year just closing reached the immense quantity of 
945,000 tons, which at the average price for the year represents a total value of 
2,554,000/. sterling. Of this there were consumed, and exported foreign and 
coastwise, 810,000 tons. It will thus be perceived that the stocks, which are now 
295,000 tons in warehousekeepers’ and makers’ stores, have increased 135,000 
tons in the year. 

‘‘ This accumulation is chiefly owing to the cessation of one of our largest 
malleable iron works, and a falling-off in the exports to the Colonies, the United 
States, and the continent of Europe. Whilst the foreign shipments exhibit a 
decrease of 54,000 tons, and the local consumption of 59,000 tons, the exports 
coastwise show an increase of 84,000 tons, when compared with 1857. Meanwhile 
the foundries, engineering, and malleable iron works on the Clyde are manifesting 
signs of approaching activity, which will be further strengthened and consolidated 
by the decided and perceptible revival now happily begun in the general trade of 
the country. Taking into account the smallness of stocks abroad, and those here 
being only equal to four months’ requirements, and with the price about 10s. per 
ton below the average of the last fourteen years, whilst the cost of production, as is 
well known, is considerably enhanced, and with undoubted indications of a brisk 
spring trade, it is scarcely possible to form an estimate of the increased demand 
that must arise for Iron—the use of which is the great test of material advance- 
ment, inasmuch as it enters into all work, agricultural and manufacturing, buildings, 
railways, and shipping, whether for commerce or for war.’’ 


The following relates to the Tin Trade, and is from the Circular 
of 31st Dec. 1858, of Von Dadelszen and North :— 


‘* The scarcity of the Tin Ore suitable for making refined Tin, and also the 
small quantity of black sand which has arrived, smaller even than might have been 
anticipated from last year’s arrivals, have caused the smelters to consume a large 
quantity both of Straits and Banca Tin in manufacturing refined, thereby giving an 
increased impetus to the foreign market. The only drawback to a still further 
advance in the price of Tin is the present unsatisfactory state of the Tin Plate manu- 
facture; for while the raw material has increased in price, the demand for the 
manufactured article has been slack, and the prices obtained unremunerative. The 
accounts from the United States, the great mart for Tin Plates, are extremely 
depressing ; they complain of large stocks, and a sluggish demand from the interior. 
It is to be hoped that the spring trade there may epen more favourably ; ere long to 
be reciprocated by a healthier tone in the state of our own trade here.” 


V.— Cotton Trade :—Imports, Consumption, Prices, and Prospects — 
Prospective Lise im Wages. . 


Messrs. Hollingshed, Tetley, and Co’s. (Manchester), annual 
review is as follows :— 


** The Cotton Trade.—Liverpool, Dec. 31.—In presenting our annual report 
concerning the Cotton Trade, we have to remark that the American crop proved to 
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be quite as large as had been anticipated, and owing to reduced shipments to con- 
tinental markets, and the great falling off in the consumption of America, the quan- 
tity available for this country has been greatly increased, and has amounted to 
58 per cent. of the whole crop. 

“ Import.—Notwithstanding the greatly increased supply from America, nearly 
10 per cent. more of the crop having reached this country than in either of the two 
preceding years, the total import varies but little from that of last year, owing to 
the great falling off from India, ‘and also from Brazil. From America we have re- 
ceived 1,863,147 bales, against 1,481,715 balesin 1857 ; from Brazil 106,127 bales, 
against 168,340 bales in 1857 ; from West Indies, &c., 6,772 bales, against 11,467 
in 1857; from Egypt 105,603 bales, against 75,598 bales in 1857 ; and from India 
360,980 bales, against 680,466 bales in 1857. The total import being 2,442,629 
bales, against 2,417,586 bales in 1857, and 2,468,869 bales in 1856, the largest 
previous import. 

‘© Export.—The export has been large, particularly of American Cotton, the 
total quantity shipped to continental ports having amounted to 348,600 bales, 
against 337,250 bales in 1857, and 358,700 bales in 1856. 

“ Consumption.—The greatly reduced Consumption at the close of last year has 
no doubt beneficially affected the Cotton trade, and early in the present year, what 
with moderate prices and restored confidence, the rate of discount having on the 
7th of January been reduced to 6 per cent., and gradually down to 3 per cent. on 
the 11th of February, the consumption of Cotton soon began to increase, and by 
the month of April the spinning establishments of the country might fairly be con- 
sidered at full work again. There has been no check since, owing to the immense 
demand that has existed for the manufactured article, both in yarn and cloth; 
and the shipments to the East—to India in particular—have been enormous, 
amounting for some months past to nearly double the quantity usually sent. The 
Consumption during the last six months has been greatly in excess of any former 
period, and it is still increasing ; and an ample supply, with large stocks in the 
ports, has prevented any advance in price of the raw material. . 

** During the last ten years the quantity taken out of the Ports for Consumption 
was as follows :— 


1849—1,586,000 bales of 395 Ibs. 1854—1,947,000 Bales of 401 Ibs. 
501,513, 86 55—2,099, ee a 
51—1,662, op 290 56—2,263, hee 
52—1,911, roar 57—1,960, berger game 
53—1,854, see ig 58-—-2,174,, 5. ae 


‘The delivery in 1858 is 14 per cent. more than in 1857, and as the stock in 
the hands of spinners is about equal, this will denote the actual increase in the con- 
sumption. The consumption during the last three months of 1857 was reduced 
about 140,000 bales, and during the first three months of the present year about 
50,000 bales, so that the consuming power of the country must be about a thousand 
bales per week more than appears by our tables, without taking into consideration 
any increased machinery recently brought into operation. Having shown the de- 
livery for consumption reduced to bales of one uniform weight, 400 lbs., it may be 
useful to show what the actual Consumption in bales has been, by alloniies for dif- 
ference in stock in spinners’ hands at the close of the year. 

“The Weekly Average Consumption, with the Stock in consumers’ hands 
in the ports, will be seen in the following statement :— 

“1858 :— Weekly Average Consumption : Amefican, 31,512; Brazil, 2,172; 
West India, 2095. Egyptian, 1,722; East India, 6,203 ; total, 41,818, ne 


and 


q 
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“* Stock, Dec. 31, 1858: Inland, 90.000; in ports, 371,980; equal to weeks’ 
consumption, 11°5. 

‘* Prices.—The year commenced with the price of Middling New Orleans at 63d. 
per lb., which gradually advanced with an improving state of trade; and, owing to 
light imports during the month of February, in consequence of long continued 
easterly winds, the stock of American early in March was reduced to about 80,000 
bales, and prices suddenly rose to nearly 8d. per lb. for the same class of Cotton, 
which was the highest point of the year. An import of upwards of 430,000 bales 
in the month of March brought prices down again about one penny farthing per Ib. ; 
and since then, that is for the last nine months, the fluctuations have been unim- 
portant, the price having only ranged from a farthing under, to three-eighths of a 
penny per lb. over, sevenpence for middling New Orleans Cotton. 

‘* Present prices, contrasted with last year’s, will be seen as follows :— 






































Upland. Mobile. 
Ord. Mid. Fair. Fine. Ord Mid. Fair. Fine. 
d. a. d. d d. d d d 
31st Dec., 1858 ....) 53 | 63 7 iz 5} 6% 73 13 
¥ 1337" ..h. 0 | 6 63; » 63 A) 635 62 63 





** Stocks.—The stock in the ports, which on Ist June amounted to 745,400 bales, 
is now reduced to a low figure, in consequence of the very large consumption, and 
extensive export demand during the last four months, and this notwithstanding an 
import from America during the present month of upwards of 200,000 bales. In 
American we have 269,000 bales against 202,430 bales in 1857 ; in Brazil 19,000 
against 36,180 in 1857; in West Indies 790 against 5,020 in 1857; in Egyptian 
27,260 against 17,550 in 1857; in East India 55,860 against 191,330 in 1857; 
the total stock being 337,980 bales against 452,510 bales in 1857. At the present 
rate of consumption, supposing we receive no further supplies, and without allowing 
anything for export, the American would be exhausted in 83 weeks, the Brazil in 
9 weeks, the West India in 4 weeks, the Egyptian in 16 weeks, the East India in 
9 weeks ; or the whole, including inland stock, in 114 weeks. At the close of last 
year the stock in the ports and inland was equal to 134 weeks’ consumption at the 
average rate of that year. 

‘* Prospects.—The Cotton Trade, or the manufacturing interest of the country, 
has not for a long period been in so satisfactory a position as it now is, and this 
state of prosperity has all the appearance of durability, the consuming power of the 
world having apparently overtaken the production, as we no longer hear of glutted 
markets, either at home or abroad. 

‘« The demand for Textiles is at present, greater than can be supplied, and it is 
evident, therefore, that spinners and manufacturers are obtaining highly remunerative 
prices, such as they perhaps have not obtained for nearly twenty years past, and 
they have thus every inducement to increase the consumption to the utmost, and 
this, too, at a period when Corn is remarkably, almost unprofitably cheap, the rate 
of interest so low, the Bank Rate of Discount being only 24 per cent., that sooner 
or “pe money, instead of being sought for, will have to seek employment. 

‘ With prospects such as are thus indicated for an active and increased consump- 
tion, it is of more than ordinary importance to ascertain what the 
for an adequate supply of the Raw Material, and here again the 
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quite satisfactory. The American Crop, owing to an unusually early season, and a 
late frost, promises to be by far the largest ever grown, but whether it will reach 
3,500,000 Bales, or considerably exceed this, remains to be seen. The receipts 
at the Ports, already 1,362,000 Bales, against 1,108,000 Bales in the previous 
large crop year 1855, would indicate an ample crop; but whatever the amount may 
be, a greatly reduced proportion or per centage will come to this country, the in- 
creased wants of America requiring at least 200,000 Bales more than last year, and 
something must be deducted for the excess in shipments which would reach Euro- 
pean markets before the close of the present year. 

‘‘ From Brazil, Egypt, and other places, we may have the usual average supply 
of about 240,000 Bales, 

‘‘ From the East Indies we shall no doubt receive considerably more than the short 
supply of the present year, probably not less than the average of the last two years. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these remarks is, that we shall have a very large 
consumption, with a Supply of Cotton that may at the close of another year make 
some addition to a stock unprecedentedly small compared with the actual con- 
sumption.”’ 


In the “Times” of 22nd January, 1859, there appeared a state- 
ment to the effect that a general movement was being set on foot by 
the Factory Operatives in the form of an address to their Employers 
for an Increase of Wages, founded upon the prosperous state of 
Trade, The document embodying the request does not enter into 
details, but it expresses the desires of the memorialists in respectful 
and appropriate language. The “Times’”’ article was as follows:— 


‘* The Factory Operatives in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Cheshire have, for some time past, contemplated a general move- 
ment for securing an increase of Wages, considering that the prosperity of the cotton 
trade would amply justify them in such a course. The spinners and self-actor 
minders have taken the initiative, and the united body representing the four counties 
above named have made a draught of a memorial to the employers, setting forth the 
views of the workers on the subject. The document may be modified according to 
the inclinations of the operatives at each mill before it is presented. The agitation 
assumes entirely the character of a request to the employers, and in many instances 
the amount of the advance of wages desired is not even named. The masters will be 
appealed to individually, and there is little doubt that in most instances the request 
will be conceded. In any case, a ‘strike,’ or measure of the kind, will not be 
resorted to, The power-loom weavers contemplate a similar movement, charac- 
terized by exactly similar means.’’ 


Subsequent to the date of the statement other paragraphs have 


appeared, to the effect that at several mills the request for higher 
wages had been at once conceded.* 





a a Eo 


* Combined with this important subject of Wages it may be mentioned, that i 
the course of some correspondence in the daily newspapers on the subject : a 
tural Wages, a writer dating from near Sleaford says, that at ay, ’ ‘9 i 
Lincolnshire, Notts, and some of the neighbouring counties the W " f no? ox 
cultural Day Labourers are 1s. 84, per day,—or say, 10s. per witha sic pian 
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ViI.— Woollen, Linen, and Carpet Trades. 


The “Leicester Journal” of 8lst December, 1858, has the fol- 
lowing review of the Woollen Trade of that town for the past 
year -— 


‘©The commencement of the present year (1858) was indeed a gloomy one; 
manufacturers and spinners were both standing still, and yarns, which had long 
been falling, opened at a serious reduction. This, however, did not induce further 
employment. Our Workhouse was full, and all was stagnant. The failure of 
Mr. Goodband in the American trade was known soon after, and created one of the 
greatest sensations, as well as led to the most serious loss our manufacturers had 
experienced. The Wool Market, which had been very much depressed, towards 
February began to assume a better aspect, and Cotton Yarns, having withstood any 
serious reduction, began to be more inquired after for the season’s demand. The 
Money Market was easier, and through the watchfulness of our bankers, and the 
caution of our manufacturers and tradesmen, all fears of failures were over, and 
Leicester passed the storm unscathed by a single important failure, and commercial 
enterprise began again to feelits way, though want of employment continued to be 
felt most severely. 

‘The rottenness of the commercial system in America began in March to 
develop itself to its utmost extent, so that no trade was done for that market. 
Shopkeepers were also suffering now, their losses being great, and depression conti- 
nuing so long that there was no chance of recovering tnem. The spring trade in 
April opened very briskly in London, which was the first bright spot in our com- 
mercial atmosphere. Still, improvement was gradual and employment partial, and 
nothing doing but to order, which was principally for the home demand. Our Wool 
Fair, which gave an average of 32s. 10d. per tod, established the price of yarns, 
and was followed by a firmness in it which has kept on until it has now reached 
45s. per tod for farmers’ lots. In September yarns had risen 3d. per lb. The 
Money Market became very easy, employment became more and more plentiful ; 
first one branch of our trade rallied, then another, until we were in active 
operation in all by the Ist of December. We now have money at 24 per cent. by 
the Bank of England, bread at 5d. the quartern loaf, and our Union with over 
2,009 recipients of relief fewer than last year. 

“* We have now a greater amount of machinery engaged in our various branches 
than was ever before known, and it is very much more fully employed at the present 
time than usual at this period of the year, while the prospects for the new year are 
of the most cheering character.” 


As regards the Carpet Trade at Kidderminster, the ‘“ Worcester 
Chronicle” of 31st December, 1858, says :— 


‘¢ The staple trade of Kidderminster has recently much improved; the men of 
one of the largest firms in the town having been making seven ard a-half days a 
week by extra hours for several weeks past, and the business generally at other 
firms is very brisk. The number of persons relieved by the union is much smaller 
than at the corresponding period last year.” 


Of the Linen Trade, Messrs. D. Dewar, Son, and Sons, say :— 


‘¢ With respect to the Linen Trade there is but little or no change to report 
from our last. The demand for goods is getting more firm, and orders are larger 
and more numerous; but they cannot be met, for it is impossible to do business 
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under the existing state of things. Throughout the year which has just closed 
there has never been anything like an ample supply of the Raw Material, the defi- 
ciency in the importation of Flax at its termination being considerably over 30,000 
tons. At the present moment there is an unprecedently small supply in hand; and 
it is said that the spinners who are holders of flax can make a larger profit by 
reselling than by spinning it. The importations for the season ane) now over, or 
nearly so; and what we are to do till the new crop comes in it is difficult to say. 
Yet no steps are taken to meet this evil, notwithstanding the fact that the remedy 
is in our own hands. What this is we have on several occasions pointed out at 
length. " 

“To India we must look for a constant supply of Flax, and upon our own - 
energy we must depend for procuring it; for it is idle to suppose that Government 
should come forward to do that which we can so readily do for ourselves. If we will 
only prove to the Indian Government that we are in earnest, we make no doubt 
that it will render us all the aid which it can legitimately extend, and which we can 
fairly hope to obtain.”’ 


VII. — Freight Market :—Prices of Tonnage. 
Messrs. Curray, Kellock, and Co., (Liverpool,) say of the 


“ Shipping Trade.—We regret having to record another year of diminished 
sales of shipping in our port as compared with the previous one, equal to about 
18 per cent. The character of the business from January to December has been of 
that fitful yet improving kind that follows recovering health after prostration pro- 
duced by severe fever and excitement. What has been done is permanent and solid, 
mostly arising from necessity. There has of course been some speculation, which 
is always the case when prices are so low as they have been, but the speculators are 
in good position, and able to hold such purchases at will. 

‘In the early part of the year there was much inquiry, and many ships changed 
hands at low rates, nevertheless there was the constant fear upon the minds of pur- 
chasers that large numbers of the Borough Bank’s and other mortgaged ships would 
have been forced en masse on the market. This has not been so; on the contrary, 
much of the tonnage so circumstanced has been managed with a firm prudent hand, 
and we believe the most made of it that was possible. The caution thus used has 
tended to improve prices, and saved us from any long depression from a surfeit of 
second-class ships being thrust upon us. Of those held by the Bank thirty-four 
have been sold since its suspension, while there are only thirteen now here or in 
other ports of the United Kingdom, with four or five still to arrive, remaining to be 
disposed of. Up to the middle of April there was a tolerably steady and slightly 
improving trade, when, from some unexplained cause, a reaction took place and 
exceeding dulness followed, during which some good seven-year-class colonial ships 
sold as low as 5/. per ton. From this condition we rallied towards the end of May. 
This improvement continued but a short time, and in June there was almost a ces- 
sation of important business. Towards the close of July matters again improved, 
and have continued to do so, though very slowly, and with some unaccountable 
calms, until the present time. The last month has been the most steady of the 
year. 

‘The discontinuance of Guano Charters from the Chincas js being severely felt, 
especially by the fleet that has gone to the East in the war service. The enormous 
amount of tonnage that has accumulated in the Indian and China ports (about 
500,000 tons) has reduced freights from thence to a nominal rate. 


So low as 5s. 
per ton has been accepted for steamers from Bombay. 
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‘‘ The expectations from the Kooria Mooria Islands have not been realised, and 
but little benefit has arisen to us from that quarter. 

‘The solution of the present unsatisfactory state of things with the shipping 
interest may be found in the general contraction of trade that has taken place since 
the late panic, combined with, the fact that we have more ships than there is trade 
to employ them, since we have permitted the vessels of other nations to do our 
work, without receiving any corresponding advantage from those so much favoured. 

‘¢ Tn considering the future prospects of shipping, the very decreased number 
we are likely to have at command must be regarded. With a much lessened pro- 
duction both in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies must be taken into account 
the losses of the year, which are likely to prove something enormous, we fear con- 
siderably over those of 1847, which amounted to 1,143 vessels of all sizes. The 
statistics for the past year are not yet completed, but from the first six months’ 
return the number lost is likely to prove equal to four ships per day. 

‘* Outward freights have considerably improved during the last two months, and 
if our India fleet does not come home too thick upon us we may calculate upon 
some months of good outward employment. Any indication of improvement in 
charters is quickly responded to by parties willing to invest. 

‘¢ Ship-building in the Colonies this year has been (as we advised in our last 
must be expected) on a very limited scale. Nor do we think much more will be 
done through the year now entered upon. 

“The number of Ships which have changed hands this year is 482 = 221,419 
tons, against 586 = 258,869 in 1857, showing a decrease of J04 ships, or 37,450 
tons, being a decline of 18 per cent. in the number of ships, and 14% per cent. in 
the number of tons this year against last. Of the above 51 are New British, equal 
to 21,702 tons; 99 new Colonial, equal to 47,966 tons; 15 foreign, equal to 8,346 
tons. The number of ships sold to foreigners is 19, equal to 7,482 tons. The 
number of steamers sold is 39, of which 27 are screws and 12 paddle, equal to 
15,097 tons. 

‘* British ships must be quoted fully 10 per cent. lower at the close than they 
were at the commencement of the year. One or two most injudicious sales, made 
at altogether unnecessarily low prices, completely paralysed the buyers of good 
British ships for several months past. The following prices rule just now :—For 
London, Liverpocl, and Cumberland ships, of thirteen years’ class, coppered, 
Baltic outfit, 167. to 187. per ton; ditto East Coast and other country-built, 13/. to 
15/. per ton. Twelve, ten, and nine years’ class in proportion. 

‘* Iron Ships—London, Liverpool, or Clyde, for twelve years’ class, 16/. to 
177. 10s. Nine and six years’ class in proportion. East Coast, &c., do., 14/. 10s. 
to 16/. Inferior classes in proportion. 

** New Colonial Ships—Quebec, St. John and Richibucto, classed A for 7 years, 
71. to 81.; Spruce, do., A 4, 4/. 10s. to 57. 15s.; Prince Edward Jsland, classed 
A 7 years, 6/. to 7/.; Spruce, do., A 4, 7 years, 4/. 5s. to 5/. 10s. Second-hand 
large Colonial ships are in improving demand. Several have changed hands this 
month at better prices. Of second-hand British ships we have had but a small 
number in the market, with considerable inquiry. Some large steamers, chiefly 
screws, have changed hands at low prices. The stock offering for sale is large, 
and the buyers are few. Our present stock of vessels on sale may be classed as 
follows :— , 

‘** Colonial—20 ships varying from 1,000 to 2,000 tons; 17 ships, varying from 
700 to 1,000 tons; 25 ships, varying from 400 to 700 tons; 27 ships, varying from 
200 to 400 tons; 7 ships, varying from 80 to 200 tons. 

‘* Foreign—3 ships, varying from 500 to 1,500 tons. 
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** British—14 ships, varying from 300 to 1,500 tons; 5 ships, varying from 150 
to 300 tons; 4 ships, under 150 tons. ; 
: “Total, 122 am showing a decrease of 39 ships on hand against 161 last 
year; 12 steamers, screw and paddle, showing a decrease of 4 against 16 last year. 
‘* By a new rule issued in the early part of the year, Lloyd’s committee regis 
that all vessels built in the Colonies must be iron kneed, strapped and classed in the 
hull while on the stocks, or they lose one year of their time.” 


And Messrs. Alfred Leaming and Co. report further— 


*“* Since the date of our last annual circular the Shipping interest has expe- 
rienced twelve months of depression altogether unparalleled within our recollection. 
We began the past year (1858) without being able to hold out a hope of important 
improvements, and the result has realized our worst anticipations, nor can we well 
see when and how the existing evils are to be brought to a satisfactory termination. 
The great evil of an excess of tonnage over and above the demand existing for it 
not only continues, but is vastly increased ; for though fewer British ships, in 
proportion to the increase of trade, have been built and registered, very much larger 
accessions than heretofore have been furnished by other countries, of which the 
following TaoJe will give evidence. 

“Tonnage of British and Foreign Ships entered inward during the eleven months 
of 1856, 1857, and 1858 :— 








Ships. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
Britis mule 0 he 10,122,317 10,768,669 10,137,123 
American ............... 2,603,887 2,267,434 2,233,503 
Other cowntries 3,833,967 4,616,758 4,808,958 





“ During the whole. of 1858, without intermission, shipowners have had to 


contend with great reductions in homeward freights from the East, merchants having 
availed themselves of the Opportunity for securing abroad return tonnage, for which 
there has not been ad: quate demand, owing to the discharge of a large number of 
Government transports on arriving out, and also to a considerable excess of our 
exports over our imports, in eleven months the former being 9,286,610 tons, against 
7,926,905 tons of the latter ; to this excess the large exportation of coals and iron 


has largely contributed, By the last accounts nearly 500,000 tons of Shipping 
were still in the East, waiting to be taken up. 


“ Past experience with respect to shipbuilding teaches 
large Clipper Ship, which has tended to lower the rate of 
has suffered greater depreciation in value from the pressure of the times than 


perhaps any other class of ships. In days of Prosperity, when freights ruled high, 
Clippers realized large profits; but, on the other hand, now that freights are 


depressed, the loss they incur is Correspondingly great, and they, as a property 
have almost become unsaleable, , 


shipowners, which js strengthened by the approbation of 


a salutary lesson. The 
freights in foreign ports, 


ents of commerce, so that 
description ; such a return 
ect of again equalizing the 
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rates of freight over the world, thus replacing the shipowner in his true and legiti- 
mate position, giving him a fair return for bis capital, and securing him from those 
great fluctuations which have rendered his property both hazardous and speculative. 
The employment of Screw Steamers in the Baltic has been less remunerative than 
in preceding years, freights both ways, especially homeward, having been very low. - 
‘The Mediterranean trade has been better; for some Screw Steamers we have found 
permanent employment, and generally they have been readily taken up at fair rates. 
The use of large Screw Steamers has been almost entirely confined to the occasional 
requirements of the East India Company, who have chartered some few at from 
40/. to 297. per head. We have many large steamers in dock waiting re-engage- 
ment; several of them having returned from the Hast at very low rates and even in 
ballast. It may be mentioned as a fact likely to have an important bearing on 
steam property in general, that four large Screws have recently changed hands at 
about one-third their original cost, namely—about 12/. per ton, B.M. engines 
included ; latterly, however, we have more inquiries from buyers.’’ 


VIII.— Foreign and Colonial Loans Negotiated in London. 


During 1858 four important Foreign Loans have been placed on 
the London Money Market. 

On Ist April, (58) the tenders for the first issue of 5 Millions 
Indian 4 per cent. Debentures were opened, and on 17th August (’58,) 
tenders were opened for the 3,579,000/. required to complete the 
8 Millions authorized by Parliament,—the issue prices renetne, in 
each case, between 97 and 99 per cent. 

In May (’58,) Messrs. Rothschild secured, for the Government of 
Brazil, a Loan of 1,556,500/. in a 44 per cent. stock at 96 per cent. 

On 30th August (’58,) Messrs. Dent, Palmer, and Co., announced 
a Turkish Loan of 5 Millions in a 6 per cent. stock, at 85 per cent. 
The 3 Millions offered in the first instance were at once taken up, and 
between that date and 8th October (’58,) 1,280,000/. of the second 
series was subscribed for, making an aggregate of 4,280,0002. 

Lastly, at the end of November (’58,) Messrs. Baring successfully 
launched a Chilian 43 per cent. Loan to the extent of 1,554,800/., at 
92 per cent. 

These four Loans amount to, say 14 Millions sterling, and have 
all been paid up with the exception of about 2$ millions, falling due 
early in 1859. 

On the 7th January, 1859, the first 1,000,000/. of the Debentures 
issued by the Colony of Victoria for Railway Works were tendered 
for in London at 107. The Debentures bear 6 per cent. per annh., 
redeemable at the end of 25 years. 

At the commencement of 1858 the Rate of Discount at the Bank 
of England was 8 per cent., and about 7 per cent. in the market; 
the Total Bullion being 11,454,0002., and the Banking HReserve 
6,064.0002. 'There have been six alterations of the Rate of Discount 
in 1858, as follows :— 
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Date. Rate. Total Bullion. Bank Reserve. 
or yer en 
1858.— 7th Jan. 6 per cent. 12,643,000 7,088,000 
nD T4th’” ,; 5 . 13,3075 7,040, 
i DSith i sy re eg 15,398; 9,418, 
* Ath Feb. 34 ee 15,793, 9,370, 
: ith’ 4, 3 7 16,574, 10,617, 
ne 9th Dec. 23 a6 18,921, L731; 








eee ree reser reer rs reser reece 


TX.—Summary of Results.—Prices since 1851. 


1. In the annexed Table (A), a statement is given of the whole- 
sale prices in London and Manchester of forty-one commodities which 
enter in the largest degree into the consumption of this country, 
either as articles of food and comfort, or as materials of manufactures. 
This Table is compiled from the same sources, and arranged in the 
same manner as the corresponding Table in the Sixth volume of the 
History of Prices. In Table (B) the fluctuations presented in (A) 
are reduced to the more convenient form of Proportionate Results 
founded on the Radix of 100. 

But before referring to the conclusions suggested by these two 
Tables, we may state asfollows the general inferences which seem to 
be justified by the preceding reports of the results and character of 
the Trade of 1858. 

1. The year 1858 has been a year of cheap Corn, arising chiefly 
from the two abundant Harvests in this country of ’57 and ’58; but 
also arising in no small measure from the vast quantity of nearly 
5 Millions of Quarters of Foreign Wheat imported—notwithstanding 
that the average Gazette price of the year (’58) is not more than 
44s. 6d. per Imperial Quarter. 

2. In the great articles of Colonial and Tropical Produce—Tea, 
Sugar, Coffee, Spices,—there has been some recovery during 1858 from 
the point to which prices fell after the crisis of 1857 ; but that 
recovery has not been very decided. The consumption has been 
large, steady, and extending ; but it has been promptly met by large 
supplies. 

3. As regards the import of the Raw Materials of Sheep’s Wool, 
Silk, Oils, and Timber—the article in which th 
has been most complete is Sheep’s Wool. 
have not risen in price: but the consum 
of any former year. 


e recovery of Prices 
: Silk, Oils, and Timber 
ption has been beyond that 
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4. In the Iron Trade prices are considerably lower at the close 
than at the commencement of the year. 

5. In Cotton Manufactures the price of the Raw Material is 
_ without important change; and the reports describe the Manufac- 
turers as carrying on for some months past a more profitable trade 
than for many years past. The same activity prevails in the 
Woollen, Worsted, and Carpet Trades. 

6. The Shipowners complain loudly of low freights and the 
superabundance of Ships. 

These are the results of 1858. Let us now look, by aid of the 
Tables (A) and (B), into the variation of Prices during the Hight 
Years between Jan. 1851 and and Jan. 1859. We find, then, 

7. That the great articles—Tea, Sugar, Coffee, and Tobacco— 
after attaining in July 1857 a range of prices exceeding by one-half 
or two-thirds the prices of Jan. 1851, have in Jan. 1859 again sunk, 
as a whole, to a point rather below than above that at which they 
were eight years ago. 

8. That Wheat also is but a trifle dearer in Jan. *59 than in Jan. 
1851. 

9. That, on the other hand, Butcher’s Meat is full 27 per cent. 
dearer. 

10. That Silk, Flax, Hemp, Sheep’s Wool, Tallow, Oils, and 
Leather, after rising in July 1857 to a point 380 to 80 per cent. 
above the prices of Jan. 1851, have fallen in Jan. 1859 to quotations 
which range at, say 15 to 20 per cent. above the prices which prevailed 
eight years ago. 

11. That the same remark applies generally to Copper, Iron, 
Lead, and Tin. 

12. That, on the other hand, Raw Cotton, Indigo, and Timber 
are as cheap or cheaper now than in the early part of 1851. 

‘We may, perhaps, so far found a generalisation on these results 
as to say—That at the close of the Hight Years terminated with 
31st Dec., 1858, the course of the markets, as corrected by the Crisis 
of the autumn of 1857, has not led to materially higher prices in 
those articles—such as Colonial and Tropical Produce of Vegetable 
origin-—the production of which admits of comparatively easy exten- 
sion :—that, on the other hand, markedly higher prices have been 
established for articles—such as Butcher’s Meat, Sheep’s Wool, 
Tallow, Leather, and several kinds of Metal—an enlarged production 
of which requires the lapse of time. 

‘We must not fail to mark well, that the decline of Prices since the 
summer of 1857 has been almost as striking as the rise of Prices 
during the six years preceding that time; and we learn by the pre- 
ceding reports that these reduced prices have been the accompani- 
ment of brisk and profitable trade. 

VOU. Sxl, PART 1. | H 
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The year 1859 opens with six advantages in its favour. 

First. The cost of living as regards the Working Classes is less ; 
Bread, Sugar, Tea, Coffee, Fruits, are cheap. 

Second. Raw Materials of Manufacture are by comparison cheap. 

Third. The Rate of Discount is low. | 

Fourth. New and Extensive Markets in the East are being 
opened. 

Fifth. Cheap Tonnage hel at length removed one of the important 
causes of high prices during recent years. 

And Sixth. Rapid means of intelligence and transit now coming 
into use in some of the largest and richest regions of earth hitherto 
almost inaccessible, are enlarging every day the sphere open to enter- 
prise, invention, and industry. 


(A.)— Wholesale Pricus of Commodities in Lonpon and MANCHESTER. 


(1.) CotontAL AND TropicAL Propucr (Foop). 



































1 2 3 4, 5 6 ff 
Coffee. Sugar. Rum. “Tea. | Tobacco. | Butter. 
Dates. | Jamaica, Fine} Brit. Plan. Bengal Jamaica, Congou, | Virginian 
Ord. to Mid. Yellow. Good Yellow. 15 c. 15. 0 p. |Com.to Mid. Leaf. Waterford. 
(Bond.) (Bond.) (Bond.) (Bond.) (Bond.) (Bond.) 
Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Cwt. Per Gal. Per lb. Per lb. 
S. SALES So lS Ss. fis. Se d. d. d. s. 


’51—1 Jan.| ‘53 to 58 | 26 to 28 | 34 to 46 6toz 8 12 4% to 10 80 


nN 


"53 —Tidaly (50: 5, 58 |-20 5,29 | 27 ,,°8k $2 8.52 OF ae “fh Ok,, FEL 984 


’57—1 ” 68 ,, 80 40 35, 44 46 » 49 


4 15 8 II 100 
581 Jan.| 50 ,, 62] 23 ,, 26 | 33 .. 36 ce rae 


68, 
8 5, 13 #5710 110 


oo 


DOE ee OO ns Fl tee 5526 1502: SSO Ss oO a4 11 5 4, 10 105 











(u.) WuEat (ENGLAND anp Wa es) :—anp BurcuEr’s Mzat at NewGate Market. 

































8 9 10 11 12 13 
Wheat. Beef, Mutton. Pork. 
Dates. Gazette | 

jesete | Inferior Mid. | Prime Large. Mid. Prime. Large. 

P, a. or | Per 8 Ibs. Per 8 lbs. Per 8 lbs. Per 8 lbs, Per 8 Ibs. 
s d. d. d d. d. d. d. 
5]—1 Jan. 38 I 28 to 30 32, to: 36 34. to 42 44 to 46 30 to 42 
OST July) 4411 4 40 ,, 42 | 42 ,, 44 [46 |, 50 [ Bo Bede, ae 
’57—1 ,, OR 4 2 Ob Gy CAO 42 6 

3 ’ k ” 4 40 rc) 46 8 2 2 8 

’8—1Jan.] 48 7 | 42, 44 | 465, 50 | 42 48 | 50” 33 | 42 a 
BOSE Gf 400 Ge 7 he 4d 46, 4B 4a, SO] be 4, Be EBB 44 
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(ar.) Raw Mareriats oF MANUFACTURE. 



































14 15 16 17 1S 19 20 oh 22 
eis Sheps Wook D 
Cotton. tea Flax. | Hemp. eep s Wool. yes. 
A Upland s E South | South 
an : . t. ng. outh Sout 5 
Dae, Cossimby. | Friesland.) potershf South | Australia asiealia ss ese 
Clean. § Down. | Lambs. Locks. aaa: a 
. Per lb. | Per lb. | Per Ton. |Per Ton.iP.240lbs.| Per lb. Per lb. Per Ton. Per lb. 
d. Sh So cep ee re BB Nyidath ods th Bes coal xs; S.hs.d. 8. a. 
’51—-1 Jan. 72 9 to17/38to46} 30 14 |18 10to14} 7oto 80/3 -to 6 10 
753—1 July 64° | 12,,15)42,, 55) 353 192 |17 739 LEEVOO,, LISS 9 5.057 8 
Iles | Shin 17 53S 8| BSaN TQ ht8t26 lms 29) topg aye pak 
758—1 Jan. 64 14 ,,, 22 as 29 13 IG: 5, Zh cH 55 16 rh 26,10 - 


’59—1 ,, c 12,5 20 29 19 | 285, 25: -54)16 ry l-, 8 - 





26 27 28 29 30 31 


Timber, Tallow. | Leather. |Saltpetre.| Ashes. 























Dates. . Dantzic {| Canadian [St. Peters-| English . 
Olive, : ae @ English |Canadu, 
Beak |Galipoili,| Peeps andy Relow fF eatgh. (Batts, | Relined. | Pearl. 
p. 252 als Epes ton. | per ton.{ per load, -| per load. | per cwt. | Per lb. Per Cwt. | Per Owt. 
£ se ee OS 4. Saf Cage <8. e 9 8. 8. 
751—1 Jan.} 37 43 29 | 60 to70| 55 to 60 38 | 12 to. 23 | 27 te 29] 30 
’53—1 July] 332 /g! 86 |72,, 80) 70,, 85 49-14. ,;:22' 1-24 9 28. <28 
pOd—1" 5, 46 58 47 157 1) 80] 75 9 85 65 | 24 5, 30 64 45 
’58—1 Jan.]| 39 51 40 1.57 49 85[ 70,74 G2 | 20¢,, 27 43 36 
’59—1 ,, 37 50 40 1.55 55 701 6554.70 57 12 ,,30| - 45 33 












































(1v.) MEtALs. (v.) Mancustr. Mxrs 
0) 33 34 39 36 37 38 39 40 4t '% 
Copper Iron. Lead. | Steel. | Tin. | Yarn. | Cotton Cloth. | Raw 
Oe Cotton 
: Gold End j— 
: Printers’ ee 
Dates. Tough British Swedish English Swedish English Mule 40, 26 in 66 ape e> Upland, : 
Barsin}{ Fair, opeeds. Piece Good, 
Cake. § Bars. | (Bond).} Pigs. Kegs | Rarrels.| 2nd qual. A he 37% yards, | Fair. 
: : “1 @ 1b. 12 02. 
Per Ton.{Per Ton.|Per Ton.{Per Ton./Per Ton |Per Ton. Per Ib. 
; ¥ d. s. d. s. d. dis 
’751—IJan.]| 84 6 113 174 | 15 84 12t $5 2 10 10 
753—1 July} 1074 94 114 243 17 108 103 Doce GQ 'G 62 
? 1 ki ol |S 
57—1 4, § 117 84 16 oN 21 143 128 | 3 44] 9 108 3 
?58—1 Jan.| 107 74 15 oe bog 109 102 4 74 3.644 65 
759-—1 ,, 107 ‘ 13 22 20 124 12} 5 44 9 7% 6% 
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(v1.) CrrcuLATION AND RATE OF INTEREST. 



































42 43 44 45 46 47 48 
eI cn 
Bank Note Circulation. Rate of Interest. [Reserve of Bk.of Eng. 

Dates. ir Bank of } Ses 

Bank | omiy | 94, | Basket | rombard | Totat | Banking 

England. Gt. Britain. Minm. : : 
r Mlns. iia) - Mins. Per Cent. | Per Cent. Mins. Mins. 
£ is £ < £ 
’51—1 Jan. 20°3 O° 8 29°8 3 24 14°6 g'O 
753—1 July 24°2 10°5 34°7 33 33-4 18°0 8°5 
"57—1 ,, 20°5 10°”7 a1°2 5a 51-4 11°6 6°3 
758—1 Jan. 20°6 9°4 30°0 6 4-5 12°6 7°6 
759—1 ,, 27 10°4 32°0 24 2 -23 19:1 12:7 
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(B.)\—Prices 1851-9—Provortionate Resutts—deduced from the preceding Table (A) 
on the basis of representing by 100 the prices prevailing in Jan. 1851. 
































(1.) CoLontaL oR TROPICAL (11.) WHEAT AND (111.) Raw MatTerrats— 
PRODUCE. _ Burcuer’s Meat. TEXTILE. 
T igor 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 10 11 
Dat Coffee, | Sugar Tea, |Tobacco! Wheat, | ® ee as Cotton, | Silk oe Sheps, 
ates. Dh beet cciba aul dieu CM A ¥en acl Babel aoe ella on 
9-18. 16-11. 18-20. 
’51—1 Jan.]} 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
753—1 July 97 76 | 100 69} 118 125 82 104 ia7 110 
’57—I1 ,, 133 1345]) 126 131 166 423 105 181 128 130 
758—1 Jan.} 101 83 | 108) 121 128 130 79 138 120 98 
’59—1 ,, 114 86 93} 103 | 106 127 89 123 120 116 
ee ee ee 
(rv.) Raw Mts. Dress & O1ts. (v.) TrimBEer, &c. (v1.) Merats. 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Indigo, | Oils, | Timber, | Tallow, | L : i 
Dates. 29, 93.95. | 26-27. 28. mL Lae 38. 
751—1 Jan.}| 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ae a, July, te 129 125 129 103 128 118 140 | 128 
me ws 9 139 I21 171 154 139 Tey, 143 170 
’58—l1Jan.}| 127 119 117 137 134 127 125 131 130 
So=E,, | 91 116 106 150 120 12F; 112 126 148 


aa Ee ee ee 
Note.—The construction of this Table (B) will be easily understood. For example— 
Col. 6, Wheat, represents the fluctuations in the Gazette price of Wheat, according to the 
actual prices given in (A), Col. 8. The price-of 38s. ld., as at Ist Jan. 1851 is represented 
in (B) by 100—and the prices of the four subsequent dates by corresponding wicteas to or 
abatements from 100. Thus, at Ist July, ’57, the 100 had become 166. To arrive at the per 
centage variation from year to year, it is obvious that the differences must be measured, not 
against 100, but against the number placed against the first of the years compared Thus, the 
fall in the prices of Wheat between Ist July, 57, and Ist Jan., ’58, was not (166-120) 46 er 
cent.—but 27 per cent.—or the proportion borne by 46 to 166. “ 
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1.—Introduction. 


In the two former Papers on this subject, inserted in the Numbers 
of the Journal for June and September, 1857, I endeavoured to 
present, in a systematic order, the results of an investigation of some 
extent into the changes which had taken place in the-Electoral 
Statistics of England and Wales since the great constitutional 
event of 1832. 

I said then, as I now desire to repeat, that Party Politics have 
no share whatever in directing the course of these inquiries, or in 
shaping the conclusions drawn from them, or influencing the tone 
in which the discussion is carried on. At the outset of the former 
Papers I promised—and I believe the promise was fulfilled—that it 
should not be an easy task for a reader to discover from the Papers 
themselves the tendency of any individual views or thories I may 
happen to entertain on the subject of Electoral Revision. In now 
resuming the inquiry I desire to place myself under a similar pledge. 
The rooms of this Society, and the pages of its Journal are almost the 
last place in which the controversies of Party should find a platform 
or a means of propagation. It is our duty and privilege'in this place 
to occupy a neutral position towards all parties, but to be of service 
to all in placing before them, calmly and clearly, the real facts of im- 
portant public questions; especially questions upon some particular 
aspect of which, Parties are, in most cases, too far intent to render it 
possible that anything beyond a small portion of the ascertained truth 
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should come before them. Iam as sensible as any one that problems 
of Constitutional Reform are not to be solved by merely statistical 
methods. It would be an evil day when the inferior science of num- 
pers should be elevated into a controlling superiority over the larger 
sciences of morals and government. But for all moral propositions 
intended to serve as the foundations of law there must be an adequate 
basis of authentic and carefully adjusted facts. The doctrine may 
not be the offspring of the facts—but it cannot afford to be strikingly 
at variance with them. gai 


11 — Questions to be Considered. 


In the former Papers we were able to ascertain:—(1) by means 
of a Territorial arrangement of County Divisions and the Boroughs 
within them, the changes which have taken place since 1832 in the 
distribution—as regards the leading territorial and industrial inte- 
rests—of the preponderating parts of the Electoral Body; (2) we 
were able also to ascertain in what places and to what extent the 
Old Suffrage Borough Franchises retained by the Reform Bill 
are still an important element in Town Constituencies; (8) we 
ascertained the like results as regards the New Tenant Voters 
introduced into the County Registers by the same measure: and 
(4) we ascertained, with tolerable accuracy, the real ratios prevailing 
in Counties and Boroughs between Population and Parliamentary 
Franchises and Parliamentary Representation. So far the facts avail- 
able were sufficiently distinct, extensive, and incontestible to admit 
of solid conclusions. 

We were not so successful when we endeavoured :—(5) to ascer- 
tain with reasonable precision,—whether for the whole kingdom or 
for particular districts,—the relative proportion of the two classes of 
Houses below the present Parliamentary limit of 107.; (6) nor 
when we attempted to ascertain the numerical effect of proposals 
which have been made in high quarters for extensive modifications 
of the County and Borough Suffrage. Several other questions we 
did not raise at all: (7) we did not inquire, for example, into the 
evidence relating to the comparative distribution of Property 
throughout the present Electoral Divisions of Town and Country ; 
nor (8) into the nature and extent of franchises already established 
among us by many years’ trial for the Election of Local Administra- 
tors of the Poor Law and the Public Health Acts. 

It is with a view principally of arriving at some satisfactory 
conclusion on these imperfect portions of the former Papers that the 
inquiry is now resumed. . Since those Papers were written the mass 
mer raqunenreneregi areca. 

) and in procuring information 


on points so nearly affecting itself, and from other quarters contribu- 
tions have not been scant in number. 
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IIll.— Adult Males: Votes: Inhabited Houses. 


Let us first place before us by means of the following summary 
(A) an outline of the case when viewed in the most condensed form. 


(A).—Enetanp anp Wates.—1851.—<Ages and Conjugal Condition. 





























ei FEMALES, Under 20 Years. Total 
20 eae CoNnDITION. 20 ee Persons 
an 
above. above. Males. Females all Ages. 
No. No. No. No. 4 ee 
4,717, {| ENGLAND AND WALES....| 5,099, 4,064, 4,047, 17,927, 
BA29. 1 Usrmarried © cccnisannsvine Bugis 1,445, 4,059, 4,023, 10,956, 
ODA PISO oa cocessscssndasssncsvensienny 23994, 5, 22; 5,975, 
334, | Widowers and Widows .... 662, a ie 996, 
4917, 5,099, 4,064 4,047, 17 3927, 
Hovsss, 1851.—Inhabited ............... 3,278,000 
ns Uninhabited ............ 154,000 
sig PUIG Pro. s5 ia deoeseees 26,000 


Note.—The 000’s are omitted: e.g. 4,717, represents 4,717,000. : 

The total number of Males between the ages 20-21 may be taken, for approxi- 
mate purposes, at 3 per cent. of the total number of Males (4,717,000) at 20 and 
upwards. Thus (4,717,000—142,000) 4,575,000 will represent the Males 21 and 
above. 





We shall see presently that the number of County and Borough 
Votes on the Registers of 1857-8 in England and Wales was 
942,000. If we assume, as we may do on reasonable grounds, that. 
between 1851 and the middle of 1858 the adult males—21 and 
upwards—had increased to not more than (say) 5,000,000, the result 
will be, that at the present time Votes for Members of Parliament 
are held in the proportion of One Vote to 5°3 Adult Males. 

Assuming further, that the Inhabited Houses have increased to 
3,600,000 in 1858, it will result that the Parliamentary Votes are in 
the proportion of One Vote to 3°8 Inhabited Houses. 

These are the extreme results; for it will readily occur, even to 
the most careless observer, that from the total number of Adult 
Males (21 and above), large deductions must be made for paupers 
and criminals, and for persons having no fixed place of abode, 
before we can arrive at the real number of Voters which even an 
universal Manhood Suffrage could provide. Similarly—if the fran- 
chise was given to all Householders absolutely, it is clear that from 
the total number of Inhabited Houses large deductions must be made 
for female occupiers, for houses temporarily vacant, and for inter- 
ruptions arising from change of residence or locality, before we could 
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fix the real number of Household Voters. We may say, therefore, 
that the proportions of 1 to 5:3 and 1 to 3°8 considerably exaggerate 
the numerical differences which exist between the actual Parlia- 
mentary Suffrage and the limits to which it would extend upon a 
Manhood or Household basis. 


IV.—General Results, 1857-58.— United Kingdom. 


We may now admit the following further summary :— 


(B.—Enetanp, Wates, Scornanp, IrELanp:—Parliamentary Representation 1856-1. 
Counties and Boroughs— Population—Members—Electors—Amount on which Income 


















































Tax paid. 
50 eee A foes lit 5 Gorey Ee lueens haluh lO eee ae ae 
Population, 1851. ; Total Amount 
Proportion ae 
P : ; on which 
( bases ) Present Electors on Register, of Electors Tacome tam . 
Country. M 57-8 to sal Fe 
Counties | Boroughs, fa : Population. | (A.) ‘By () 
and excluding p . .) (B.) (D. 
County Seer ey Varo eT eee BAM aco) Gat. cea 
Divisions. | Coty. Dvns. | Cos. | Bors. Cos. Bors. Cos. | Bors. } Cos. | Bors. 
Popln. Popln | if bit ae 
One | One § Mins. | Mins. 
No. te No. ong No. No. No. No. in in & g£ 
69 | 9°97 L145. 2 PAyo,000 Be BOO PPT" 4al ae 
s 186 | 7°1 321 ee 423,000 }uc..cP 163)... | 9Oum 
12 iI 16 \ cits a Weg 3 65000 a 19°4 5°9 ; 
aes 14 3 14 oe 13,000 2°0 
81 | 10's I59 | ss. | 5©6,000 om 20°6 T16°3 ; 
. 200 | 7°4 335 ae 436,000 92-2 
30 | 1°8 30 | us |. BO;OOO does 36°0 15°8 
hier 23.1) toceue bln SOs000 14°8 
32) 5°97 64 | ... 1 149,000 saat 38°0 a3 5 
Se 34 ; 8 4l sag 30,000 6:0 
143 | 181 2530) steel 706,000 ies 2.5°6 145°6 
255 | 9°4 399 wa | | 5162000 18-1 113:0 








Note.—The materials of this Table are contained in Parl. Pa 5 7 J 

The total number of 658 members will be obtained by tinal oe Re Ors the 4 Merl 
for Oxford and Cambridge Universities and the 2 for Dublin Universit The 4 Members former] 
appertaining to St. Albans and Sudbury are included in the 335 Borough Seats in England 

In this Table, as in all the other Tables throughout these Papers, the Population, &c. ée ‘< Countie 
and County Divisions’? (col. 2 above) means the Population, &c., exclusive of ie, Parliamentar 


Bovbochs feria and’ »pulation 
ey then wines © and “ Boroughs excluding County Divisions,’ means Parliamentary Boroughs take 
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In Appendix (11) a statement will be found of the reasons which 
seem to justify the conclusion that, as a means of estimating generally 
the local distribution of Property, we may best employ the Returns 
obtained under the Income Tax Acts, as regards the amount of 
Income upon which that tax is assessed under the three leading 
Schedules (A), (B), and (D). The (A) Schedule applies to Income 
derived from property in real estate, (lands, houses, &c.),—and 
exhibits, therefore, the Income of Owners of Real Property. The 
Schedule (B) applies to Income derived from the occupation of lands 
—and exhibits, therefore, mainly the income obtained from the 
cultivation of the soil by farmers, &c. The (D) Schedule includes 
Income and Profits derived from Trade. If we combine the three 
Schedules, and take, not the amounts of tax paid to the Exchequer, 
but the amounts of Income upon which the tax is assessed, we shall 
obtain probably the best available index of the territorial distribution 
of wealth as shewn by the total of the annual incomes of 1002. 
and upwards. To arrive at the corresponding result as regards 
Property or Capital, it would be necessary to be able to convert 
the different classes of income, at the fair number of years’ purchase, 
into capital. 

Taking the facts of the above Table (B) we have the following 
results, as the— 


(C.)\—Proportion of MrempBers to Income (assessed) and Poputation in 1851— 
that ts, One Member to the following AvERracEs of Income and Population:— 



























































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8): 9 
: Counties ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
avd One Member to One Member to One Member to One Member to 
poe Income. | Popultn. | Income. | Popultn. | Income. | Popultn. | Income. | Populta. 
ES No. £ No. £ No. £ No. 
Counties .| 760,000 400,000 520,000 210,000 
a 67,000 46,000 60,000 90,000 
Boroughs] 280,000 140,000 660,000 150,000 
a 2,2,,000 2,1,000 47,000 be 20,000 
General } 455,000 205,000 572,000 185,000 
average 39,000 34,000 54,000 62,000 


The irregularities presented by this Table, whether on the basis 
of Income or Population, are exceedingly striking. For example, 
in the English Boroughs, as compared with the English Counties, 
there is one member-to one-third the Population and one-third the 
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Income,—in other words, the Boroughs, as compared with the 
Counties, are over-represented, by 8 to 1:0 as regards the Popula- 
tion, and by nearly 3:0 to 1:0 as regards Income. Again, the Jrish 
Counties, compared with the English Counties, have an excess of 
representation of nearly 4:0 to 1:0 on the basis of Income,—the 
Population, however, being larger. The Irish Boroughs also, com- 
pared with the English Boroughs, have an excess of representation 
of nearly 2:0 to 1:0 ag regards Income—and the Population is also 
smaller. 

The facts in these two Tables, (B) and (C), render it tolerably 
obvious that whatever may have been the circumstances under which 
the present distribution of Members may have been settled, it is 
impossible to reduce that distribution as it stands into accordance 
- with any systematical scale either of property or population. The 
one constant characteristic of the existing state of things is its 
Irregularity. 


V.—TLerritorial Groups of Counties. 


I attached considerable importance in the former Papers to the 
arrangement of all the facts on a Territorial Basis, — meaning by 
Territorial Basis the grouping together of Counties having in 
common, ina great measure, the same social and industrial peculi- 
arities and interests ; and the further I have investigated the subject 
the greater importance J have been led to attach to an arrangement 
of this nature, as the only fair and safe method of procedure. 
The Territorial Groups of Counties of the former Papers are accord- 
ingly carefully preserved in this. These eleven groups do not 
quite correspond with the groups adopted by the Registrar-General 
for the purposes of his office, but the differences are not so great 
as to render inapplicable, for a general argument like the present, 
the following statistical abstract (D) from the Census Returns of 
the Occupations of Adult persons in the respective groups. 

, A List of the Counties and County Divisions composing each of 

the Eleven Groups will be found in a subsequent Table (H). In 
the following Table (D), the two Groups of South and North Wales 
are combined. The varieties of Industries prevailing in different 
parts of the country—even in those parts generally described as 
exclusively agricultural or manufacturing—may be usefully traced in 
the following summary (D). 
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(D.)—Enatanp ano WateEs, 1851.—Registration Groups of Counties, with 
the Per CentaGe Proportions of the Occupations of ADuLTS—20 years 
and above—in the four leading divisions of InpustRY. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 Zz 8 
fo oe cae eemeetearn 
Area ota , eng 
Groups 20 Ers. 
in Popln. and 
or CouNTIES. Wiis (a.) (6.) (c.) (d.) 
Statute.| 1851. > | Mec 


5. | acbCl) Agreltr.| Mnfrs. | Mining 








> ee 






























































we Pan Wicy, | Pre Ct. | Br, Oh) Pr. Ce | Pe ct. 
"08 | 2°36 1G.) Metropolis outa nen 1°40 | 47°6 Ll | 6°0 308 
4-06 re (11.) South-Eastern............... | “88 30-7 | 20-8 oe io 
3°20 | 1°23 | (am.) South-Midland ........... Pee | ee eee heel arg 
3:2) |. vine Bevis) astern «ox sens sdect.. aceon, "60 | 27°4 | 26°35 | 4°0 2°3 
5:00 | 1°80 |(v.) South-Western................ "98 4 28°6 | 23°3 | »4°6 5°6 
3°85 | 2°13 | Cv1.) West-Midland ,........... p26) 29:1. 155). 672 4-aer6 
15°26 | 6-27 | “340 | 28-4 | 22-7] 5a | ay 
3°54] 1°21 | (vir.) North-Midland........... {65 | SLO | aes be O4 Bea 

. 5-65 428 (v111.) No’.-Wstn.—Yorksh. ce 27-5 113 ae v4 
3°49 “97 (ix.) Northern ........ aes “4 27-7 161 ie ae 
32°08 | 16°72 g°t6 | 31-0 18:0 | 6°6 ‘ 5°8 
ZOU AES J CRS ION CHER cecsessgy snes ke nsvoasers- a.) ee Zaye | ae | rasa 
"37-32 | 17-90 | | 98x | 31-0 | 161] 84 | 63 


Note——This Table—a few modifications being made—is obtained from the 
valuable series of Papers which, under the title of ‘‘ Poor Rates and Pauperism,” is 
issued at Monthly and other intervals, under the supervision of the Poor Law Board, 
and under the immediate care of Mr. Purdy, the Head of the Statistical Depart- 
‘ment of the Poor Law Office. 

The Occupations in the (@) division (col. 5) embrace “‘ Mechanical Arts, Trade, 
and Domestic Service.”’ 


I have distinguished in this ‘Table (D) the Four Groups (II), (IV), 
(V), and (VI), as composing what may be called the Great Agricul- 
tural Region of England and Wales, as separated from the Great 
Towns—from the Metropolitan District—and from the Regions of 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Trades; and we shall find as we 
proceed that it is desirable not to lose sight of this further simplifi- 
cation even of the Eleven Groups. 

As regards England, the Agricultural Region embraces nearly half 
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the surface, and contains a third of the Population. Agriculture is 
its principal occupation, but its Industries are various. It is emi- 
nently the region of Towns and Cities of the third and fourth order 
—of Ornamental Residences—of some Manufactures—of more 
Mines—of some large Ports—and of the mixed and chequered life 
which leads in this country into a fusion of classes so complete that 
it is impossible to draw anywhere a marked line between their com- 
ponent parts. 


ViI.—Small, Medium, and Large Houses :—Male Occupiers, 1858. 


I have stated at some length in the first of the Appendices 
attached to this Paper the conclusions which arise out of the most 
recent available evidence relating to the relative proportions in 
England and Wales of what may be called, for our present purpose, 
the Small, Medium, and Large Classes of Dwelling Houses; meaning 
by Small Houses those of which the Rent or Annual Value is 
under 61. per annum; by Medium, those of which the Rent is 61. and 
under 101. ; and by Large, those of which the Rent is 10/. and above. 

I have explained in the Appendix (1) how it happens that the 
operation of the Small Tenements Rating Act of 1850 has enabled us 
to obtain more complete Returns than formerly of the real number of 
Properties assessed to Poor Rate, and inferentially from the number 
of Properties the number.of Dwelling Houses. I have also explained 
the important modifications of former conclusions which have been 
rendered necessary by this more perfect knowledge. 

Comparing the results of the best evidence available when the 
Papers of 1857 were written with the results of the evidence 
described in the Appendix, we arrive at the following statement :— 


(E.) — Four Counties of Lancaster, Suffolk, Hants, and Gloucester. — 
Proportion of the three Classes of Properties assessed. 


Year. Under £6. eee £100 above. 
1850-1 ........ 95 °3 per cent. ......., 153 per cents... 29 °4 per cent. 
TS90=7 sbevests 62-4. «5 15:0 ‘5 24 Oty ys 


We have here, according to the later and more correct Returns 
an ierease of nearly one-eighth on the Small properties, and a 
decrease of nearly one-fourth on the Large properties,—the Mediwm 
remaining about the same. 

Allowing for differences between actual Rent and Rateable Value 
I am led to the conclusion that at the present time, for the whole of 
England and Wales, the three classes of Dwelling Houses may be 
fairly represented by the formula— : 


60 per cent. Small Houses (under £6 rent.) 
: Ue Medium (£6 and under £10 rent.) 
25 a Large (£10 rent and above.) 
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I am also led to the conclusion, that of the occupiers of the Small 
Houses 20 per cent. are in effect released from direct assessment to 
the Poor Rate, for reasons implying poverty, and that the hke 
remark applies to 10 per cent. of the occupiers of the Medium 
Houses. 

But even when we have determined with some degree of success 
the relative proportions of the three kinds of Houses for the whole 
kingdom, there still remain many steps to be taken before we can 
ascertain the probable number of Votes which would be created at 
the present time by a suffrage extending to every adult male occupier 
of a Dwelling House, large or small. We know that the number of 
Inhabited Houses in England and Wales at the Census of 1851 was 
3,278,000. But during the last eight years this Number has largely 
increased, and has increased much more rapidly in some Counties 
than in others. In Lancashire, for example, it is probable that the 
increase has been 25 or 30 per cent., while in Suffolk the increase 
has probably not exceeded 4 per cent. Deductions also are required 
for female occupiers—for loss of Votes by reason of removal from 
one locality to another—for disqualification by pauperism, and from 
other causes. | 

It is obvious also, that the mere Occupation of Houses below 101. 
would have far less effect in swelling the Registers in some Towns as 
compared with others, for the sufficient reason that in the one place 
the general range of Rents is so high that the Small Houses are 
but few; and in the other, that an opposite state of the facts 
produces a directly opposite result. Instances may be found in 
Marylebone and the Tower Hamlets; or in Cheltenham and 
Preston. 

After spending some time in the search for a satisfactory mode 
of ascertaining, with a fair approach to accuracy, the present number 
of Adult Male Occupiers in the Groups of Counties and Boroughs 
adopted in these Papers, it occurred to me that in the absence of 
positive enumeration, the simplest plan would be to take the ascer- 
tained basis of the Inhabited Houses in 1851, and determine, by 
various tests, for the Counties and Boroughs in each Group the Per 
Centage proportions which indicate the presené number of Male 
Occupiers wnder 61. rent :—and 61. and under 101. rent. 

The result of these inquiries is conta:ncd in the following 
Table (F.) 

I do not claim for the Per Centages in that Table more than 
approximate truth. It is impossible, in the absence of local returns 
in each case, that it can be more than approximatively accurate. 
But I have a strong opinion that it is free from extravagant errors, 
and that the results flowing from it may be safely accepted as the 
groundwork of the general arguments with which alone we are here 
concerned. 
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(F.)—Enenanp inp Waters, 1858.— Counties and Parliamentary Boroughs 
therein-Mare Occuriers at [ents (1) under 6l.:—and (2) 61. and under 
10/.—CompureD PER ceNnTAGES on Inhabited Houses in 1851. 
































1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 
; County Divisions, Boroughs therein, 
Inhabited Male Occupiers, Male Occupiers, 
Houses, 1851. 1858. 1858. 
2 Groups, PANG (5K, Paes eae 
4 £6 and} £10 £6 and| £10 
Cos. Bors. , Wales idee and Wades tndes and 
£10. | above. 1 above. 
No, : No, 7S Per Ct. | Per Ct. | Per Ct. { Per Ct. | Per Ct. | Per Ct. 
AQMA oc (1.) Metropottn. 1 C.D.} 20° 35° 80: GEN sO re 
256 °O 7 BOR va.) Ge 30° 30° 55° 
193°9| .. | (ar). So.-Eastern....9 C.D.f 50° | 25°] 45° 4... ire “oe 
a 93's 27 Bor. pM ic kat ie SA | er 31° 
L640} cu: « | Ct.) So.-Mdlnd.,..7 C.D.| 60+ | 20° | 28° |... ee ee 
id 36°5 15 Bor, | .... es cans cA gO” ta 
334°3)  .... | (1v.) Eastern........ 12,.€. Dif Go ep Sie) SOM iat Petes dis 
=o 82 °O LO Bore | ses fo Koes BAS 2OP Id oogur * 
256 °4| .... | (v.) So.-Western. .9C.D.] 65° | 15° | 28°]... ioe je 
vse 79,°3 38 Bor. | .... ae si 557k 20th 33° 
20 ON ec: (v1.) Wst. Mdlnd.10 C.D.| 60°} 20° | 34°] .... nes ae 
: F129 °8 26 Bor. |... seat ee 60° 15" 30° 
158°6|, . |(vu.) Midland,...8°C.D.] 60°|.20°/ 34-1 o | 4 on 
. 100 *4 8 Bart 3 Pa a So | Zor 30° 
370°9|) .... | (vin.) No.-Wstn. 5 C.D.} 60° 
326 “4 26 Bor. |. .... 
149-9} ... | (ax.) Northern ...8C.D.] 60° 
64 °4 19 Bor. 
1905°2 Bao 
1168.3 
82°7| .... | (x.) South Wales .6C.D.| 65°: 
sca eS One D Bors} 12 


66°2) ..... | (x1.) NorthWales..6 C.D.] 65° 
133 5 Bor. |]... 











2054°1 | 1223°1 57° 





Note.—The 00’s are omitted in Cols. : : 

ae a ae s. land 2. Thus, 2054-1 represents 2,054,100 

_ The Table may be read thus :—In 1858 in the South-Eastern Group, the Male Occu- 
piers of Small Houses (under 6.) may be computed as being equal, in the County 
Divisions, to 50 per cent. of the 193,900 Inhabited Houses in 185] —the Medium 
Occupiers to 25 per cent.,—and the Large Occupiers to 45 per cent. In the Boroughs of 
the same Group the Small Occupiers may be computed at 54 per cent.,—the Medium at 
20 per cent.,—and the Large at 3] per cent. ' ee if 
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VIL.—Effect of £10 County Franchisg. 






We will proceed to the application of the results o 
(F), after first considering some special questions relating to the 
Franchise for Counties. 

The present Franchise for Counties arises under foug heads, viz., 
from qualifications of the nature of Paechold_—ChpyHi@ie-or Lease - 
hold property, or from Occupation as Tenant. 

The Freehold qualification is the ownership qualification estab- 
lished in the year 1430, by the statute 8 Henry VI., cap. 7, which 
requires that ‘the Knights of the Shires to be chosen to come to 
_“the Parliament of our Lord the King shall be chosen in every 
“ County” by Voters, “every one of whom shall have free land or 
“ tenement to the value of Forty Shillings by the year at least, above 
“all charges.” And this qualification extends to Freeholders, 
whether or not the property be situate within a Represented City or 
Borough. 

The County Votes, conferred by certain descriptions of Copyhold 
and Leasehold property, involve many specialties. The minimum 
annual value required in each class may be stated at 107. The Occu- 
pation County Franchise was created by the Reform Bill, and 
includes all persons occupying premises of a bond fide. yearly 
value of not less than 50/., such premises not being situate within a 
represented City or Borough. 

Proposals have been several times made for extending the County 
Franchise by reducing the Occupation County Qualification from a 
rent of 50/. to a rent of 102, per annum,—still retaining the other 
three classes of County Votes arising from the ownership of Free- 
holds, Copyholds, or Leaseholds; and there has been considerable 
discussion as to the extent of the addition which would be made to 
the County Constituencies by the adoption of such a scheme. 

The latest evidence on the subject is a Return obtained by 
Mr. Locke King last Session, (63/58) of the Number of Assessments 
to Poor Rate in 1855-6, in the several Parishes, &c., in each 
County Division of England and Wales. The Return also includes 
a Col. of the County Votes in these Parishes, &c., on the Register 
of 1857-8; but that Col. does not include the County Votes, (mostly 
Freeholds) conferred by property within represented Cities and 
Boroughs; and this omission is to be regretted. A. Return obtained 
by Lord Aveland in 1857 (214/57) enables us fortunately to supply 
this further information; and in the following Table (G),—which 
presents the results of Mr. Locke King’s Return,—a Col. (6) will be 
found supplying the Votes within Parliamentary places in the several 
_ Groups. 
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(G.)—County Vores.—England and Wales, 1855-6.—Results of Mr. Locke King’s Returs 
63/58, intended to show the Addition which would be made to County Constituencies by 
£10 Occupation County Suffrage, retaining also the present 40s. Freehold County Votes.— 
With a Col. (7) obtained from Lord Aveland’s Return 214/57 of the County Votes (40s. 
within represented Cities and Boroughs. 



































i] 2 3 4 5 6 ii 8 9 
County Electors, 1855-6. Wishes 
Pre- ; 
Persons Rated in County Dvns., | Freehold us Differene 
County Divisions oa ex-represented Cities and Boros. | Votes as Totals Ceunt f cal 
Oirs ounty | of cols, 
IN GROUPS. Mem- s 
in of Cols. Becist dg. 
bers.) £10and | oro ana Represented egister, | 7 and 8, 
under bee Total. Cities and | 5 and 6. 57-8 
£50 Boros. oH 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


(1.) Merropuy. ....1C.D.) 2 | 23,100 6,500 | 29,600 8,000 | 37,600} 15,000] 22,60¢ 


(11.) So.-Estn. ...9 ,, | 17 | 51,500] 19,500] 71,000] 16,600] 847,600] 47,900 39,706 


(t1r.) So.-Mipip. 7 ,, | 18 | 25,300} 15,000] 40,300 5,800] 46,100f 34,100] 12,00¢ 
(1v.) Eastern....12 ,, | 25 | 58,800] 35,700] 94,500 6,700 | 101,200} 75,800] 25,40¢ 
(v.) So.-Wsrn.... 9 ,, | 19 | 40,400] 24,600 65,000 7,200] 72,200] 59,300f 12,906 


(v1.) West.-M1p.10 ,, | 21 | 45,400] 22,600] 68,000 9,800} 77,800] 68,000f  9,80< 


(vi1.) Mrpnanp....8 ,, | 16 | 30,200] 14,200 44,400} 8,600] 53,c00f 40,0005 13,00¢ 
(vit1.) No.-Wstn.5 ,, | 10 | 76,100 29,100 | 105,200 25,800] 131,000} 83,700 47,306 


(1x.) NorTHERN....8 ,, | 16 | 30,600 18,100 | 48,700 7,500} 56,200} 46,700 9,506 


———— 








4 ree ee 











144 | 381,400 | 185,300 566,700 | 96,000 | 662,700 | 470,500 1925206 
x.) So: Warns.....6. 5 8 | 19,100 6,600] 25,4700 3,400 | 29,100} 20,500 8,60¢ 


(x1.) No. Waters 6 _,, 7 {| 17,100 6,500] 23,600 1,800} 25,400} 15,800} 9,60¢ 


— 











——— 






159 | 417,600 | 198,400 | 616,000 101,200 | 717,200 | 506,800 210,40¢ 


eee 


The general result of this Table (G) is, that a 102. Occupation 
County Franchise—retaining the present Freehold Copyhold, and 
Leasehold Franchises—would increase the County Conplenencie: in 
England and Wales from 507,000 Votes to 717 000 Votes, or to the 
extent of 42 per cent. But this result requires to b 
For (1) many of the 101,200 owners of Freeholds in Boroughs will 
be persons who are included in the 616,000 occupiers in Count 
Parishes ;—(2) many of the 417,600 Occupiers at 10/7. and under 501, 
will be already on the Register as Freeholders in County poe 
The general total, therefore, of 7 17,200 necessarily includes a eee 


e largely modified. 
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proportion of duplicate Votes. I confess that I have no ascer- 
tained data which would enable me to make the needful correction. 
A conjecture, perhaps, may be formed that the correction should be at 
least 15 per cent. The comparison would then be between (say)— 


507,000 County Votes at present. 
610,000 - as proposed. 





103,000 Increase 20 per cent. 


_ The distribution of this large increase, as may be traced in Col. 
9, would be very irregular. Nearly half of it would be absorbed in 
the South-Eastern and North-Western Groups. 


VIIL.— Adult Male Occupiers, 1857-8. Existing County Divisions. 


We may now apply the Per Centages in Table (F) with a view 
to ascertain, as far as our means-will permit, the effect upon the 
present County and Borough Constituencies of extending the right of 
Voting to Adult Male Occupiers of ald Dwellings, without regard to 
annual value,—still, however, distinguishing the Dwellings under 61., 
and 67. and under 101. 

The following Table (H) gives the figures for the Counties. The 
County Divisions composing the several Groups are enumerated :— 


VOL, XXIt. PART I. £ 
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(H.)—Counry Consrrturncirs.—EneLanp and Wates, 1857-8.—Abdstract of Esti- 
mMATED Apprtions which would be made to Votes by a County FrancutseE of (1) 
under £6, (2) £6 and under £10, and (8) £10 and above, with the present Constitu- 
encies, in 1856-7.—Retaining also the present 40s. Qualification for Counties im 
respect of Property situate in any part of the County. 





1 2 aA 4 5 6 7 8 
Computed 
Computed Proportion of further | Electors 
poate Male Occupiers at Rents as aie : 
cs taal Mem- under—1857-58. ee “E10. | 
Houses, ya ge, 
County DIvisIons. bers. and 40s. egister, 
1851. ir cnn UTES ja teks ap CS 


Under £6 and | 
£6. under £10. | 


No, No. No. 
(1.) MeTROPOLITAN. 
46.4 (ae aye including aud: 
: SLO ag ars ian pamela eee 


Franchise, | 757-8. 
Total. 256.7, 














No. No. No. 


9,200} 16,200] 25,400] 37,600] 15,000 


—_ eee) — —- ee 


(11.) SourH--EASTERN. 
Kent, E. & W.; Surrey, 
193,9 |, E. & W,; Sussex, E. &W.; )| 17 


144,000 | 87,600] 47,900 
Hants, N. &S.; I. of Wt.) 


96,000 | 48,000} 


ao a 


(ar.) Soura Mrpnanp. 
| Berks, Herts, Bucks, Oxon, | 
164,0 |, Northampton, N. & S.; 


18 | 98,000} 32,800 | 
ae ra a | | 


130,800 J 46,100} 34,100 


(1v.) Eastern. 
Hunts, Camb., ‘ew a| 
N.&S8.; Norfolk, E.&W.; 
334,3 Suffolk, E. & W.; Rut.(| 25 217,000 | 50,100 
land, Lincoln, & York, E| | 


267,100 J 101,200} 75,800 


(v.) SourH-WeEsTERN. 
Wilts, N. & S.; Dorset, 
Devon, N. & S.; Corn- 
as wall, E. & W.; Somerset, (| '? 167,000) 38,400 : 


© Phew rene ceneamermrecence 


205,400 f 72,200] 59,300 


(v1.) West MipLanp. 
Gloucester, E.&W.; Here-) 
ford, Salop, N. & S.; | 
230,8 |) Stafford, N.&S.; Wor-} 21 | 138,000 46,000 | 
cester, E. & W.; Mon- 
MOM Mint eone shee saasehas 


184,000} 77,800} 68,000 


ene | See 
——_____. 


985,5 83 | 620,000 | 167,300 


7875300 | 297,000 | 237,200 
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(H.)—Covunry Constrrurencres— Contd. 
1 Pal 3 4 5 6 7 8 

















Computed Proportion of Electors 





















































Inhbtd, Male Occupiers at Rents as 
g GROUPS OF Mem- under—1857-58. ou 
ouses, Resi be 
County DIvIsIons. egister, 
1851, Pe 7 ese : ee Ss 
Under £6 and fF pypai Franchise, 57-8. 
£6. under £10. : 56-7. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
(vi1.) MIDLAND. 
Warwick, N. & S.; Leices- 
158,6 |, ter, N. & 8.3; Derby, }| 16 94,000 | 31,000) 125,c0o 39,800 
N.& S.; Notts, N. & S. 
(virt.) NortTH-WESTERN. 
Chester, N. & S.; Lancas- 
370,9 | tek, N.&S: ane 10 | 222,000] 74,0004 296,000 | 131,000 J. 79,200 
(ix.) NorRTHERN. 
Durham, N. & S.;. North-, 
umberland, N. & S.; . ; 
149,9 Cuiiterlaias Bik W.: 16 90,000 | 30,000} 120,000 46,700 
Westmorland, York, N. R. 
$905,2) 144 11,131,200 | 366,000 |1,497,200 | 662,700 | 465;800 
(x.) Sourn WaLEs. 
Glamorgan, Carmarthen, 
82,7 |< Pembroke, Cardigan, 8 53,700 | 12,400 66,100} 29,100] 20,500 
Brecknock, Radnor ........ { 
(x1.) NortH WALEs. 
| Montgomery, Flntsh.,Den- 
66,2 |’ bigh, Merioneth, Car- a 43,000 | 10,000 53,000} 25,400} 15,800 
narvon, Anglesea ............ { 
148,9 we 96,700 | 22,400] 119,100 36,300 


2054,1 159 41,227,900 | 388,400 1,616,300 7175200 1502,100 


Note.—This Table may be read thus: In the Counties in the South-Hastern Group a 
Suffrage extending to Adult Male Occupiers of Dwellings under 6/. annual value would give 
96,000 County Votes :—extending to dwellings of 6/. and under 10/., would give 48,000 
County Votes,—or a total of 144,000 Votes. Further, a County Franchise of 10/. Occu- 
pation, retaining the present Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Qualification, would give 
87,600 Votes. A mere Household Suffrage, therefore, would give (144+87,600 231,600 
Votes, or nearly five times the present Constituency of 47,900 Votes. Some reduction, how- 
ever, would be required in the 87,600 Votes, for the reasons stated at page 112. 

In Col. 1, 46,4 represents 46,400 Inhabited Houses. 
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In dealing with this Table (H) we will, for simplicity, assume 
that as suggested above (page 113) the 717,000 (col. 7) should be 
610,000. The general results taking the County Divisions of Eng- 
land and Wales as they are at present arranged, will be as follows :— 


(I.) County Constitueney. Votes. Pears 
Present Constituency giveS ......ceccseesreerrees 502,000 ........ _ 
£10 County Qualification would give (say) 610,000 ........ 1 to 1°2 
£6 a ” 998,000 ........ lone 0 
Mere Occupation  5..0/s..scs00cs.0c3.0scdereansednentores 2,2255000. «4.2 1-405 


It appears from the Table (cols. 4 and 5), that the Medium 
Qualification (62. and under 10/.) would in several of the Groups 
double the present County Constituencies. In the four leading Agri- 
cultural Groups however the effect would fall considerably short of 
doubling. 

The Small (or mere occupation) qualifications on the other hand 
would produce the greatest changes in the Agricultural Groups. In 
those Groups the Small Votes (that is under 6/.) would of them- 
selves constitute an extension of the County Suffrage not far short 
of three times the present County Constituencies,—and the same 
observation applies to the North-Western (or Lancashire and York- 
shire) Group. | 


IX.—Adult Male Occupiers, 1857-58 :—Lzisting Boroughs. 


The next Table (K) applies the Per Centages of (F) to the present 
Groups of Boroughs. 
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Boroven ConstitveNciEs.—England and Wales, 1857-8.—Abstract of 
Estimated Additions which would be made to Votes by a Borough Fran- 
chise of —(1) under £6,—(2) £6 and under £10,—and (8) £10 and 
above.— With the present Constituencies in 1856-7. 










































































1 2 3 4 5 6 fi 
Computed Proportion of 
Inhabited Gn ctilens Present | 24a/e Occupiers at Rents as | Electors 
Houses, under— 57-8. on 
County Divisions, Membrs. Register, 
1851, Under £6.| £6 and | gota. | °56-7. 
No. (1.) Merroporiran. No. No. No. No. No. 
256,0 T BOP. ocicde: 16 | 76,000 | 76,000 | 152,000 | 132,000 
(11.) So.-EAsTERN. 
93,5 21 BOros...cc3 45 | 50,500| 18,600] 69,100] 39,000 
(111.) So.-M1IpLAND. 
36,5 15 Boros. ....:.:. 26 | 19,700 7,300} 27,000} 12,600 
(1v.) EASTERN, 
82,0 19 Boros. ....... 36 | 44,200) 16,000} 60,200] 27,700 
(v.) So.-WESTERN. ; 
79,3 38 Boros... ...s.00 62 | 43,600] 16,000] 59,600} 26,800 
(v1.) West MrpLanp. 
129,8 26 Boros. ........ 45 | 77,800] 19,500] 97,300] 40,200 
327,6 169 | 185,300 | 58,800 } 244,100] 107,300 
(v11.) MrpLANp. 
100,4 8 Boros. ........ 16 | 55,200] 20,000 30,500 
(v111.) No.-WESTERN. 
326,4 26° Boros. cisssce 44 | 212,000 | 55,400 | 267,4co} 86,700 
(1x.) NoRTHERN. 
64,4 TD BOPOS. siecsees 29 | 41,600} 11,000 23,700 
1,168,3 319 | 620,600 | 239,800 | 860,400 | 419,200 
(x.) Sour WALEs. 
36,5 DP DOTGEs decree. 9 | 23,400 6,100 8,800 
(x1.) NortH WALEs. 
18,3 DOGO. vances’ 5 | 12,000; 3,100 4,000 
54,8 14 | 35,400 9,200 12,800 
Lyezout 333 | 656,000 | 249,000 | 905,000 | 432,000 


Note.—-The 432,000 Electors (Col. 7), 1856-7, include (say) 50,000 old 


Suffrage Votes of Freemen, &c., and the greater part of those 50,000 Freemen will 
be included in the Cols. 4 and 5 as Occupiers below £10. It will, perhaps, be near 
the truth to say, that in order to allow for these 50,000 Freemen the total of Col. 4 
should be (say) 626,000 (instead of 656,000), and that the total of Col. 5 should be. 
229,000 (instead of 249,000). 
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The results of this Table (K) as corrected in the note at foot of 
it, and taking the Boroughs of England and Wales as they stand at 
present, are as follows :— 


(L.) Borough Constituency. Votes. sol 
PRECCRU SE TOOCCU AON oc casees Qeoceecseacnferes 452,000...» — 
A £6 Borough Qualification would give... 661,000 ........ 1 to 1°5 
A mere Occupation Qualification................ 1,287,000 ........ 1.,43P2 


The Medium Qualification (67. and under 10J.), would increase the 
present Borough Constituencies about one-half—but with many 
irregularities. 

The Small Qualification (under 6/.) would of itself increase the 
present Borough Constituencies about 14 times in the North-Western 
Group however, the increase would be equal to nearly 2} times the 
present constituency. 

Combining the results of these Tables as regards Counties and 
Boroughs, and introducing such further corrections as have suggested 
themselves in the course of these protracted investigations, I am led 
to adopt the following statement (M) as a fair approach to the truth ; 
it is astatement from which I can honestly say that I have sought to 
remove exaggeratioas whether on one side or the other. 


(M.)—General (Computed) Results—England and Wales, 1858.—Present 
Electoral Arrangements. 






































Constituency. Counties.—Votes. | Boroughs.—Votes. | Total.—Votes. 
(A.) Present Constituencies ........ 502,000 pi ey oa 934,000 
(B.) £10 Occupation in Counties 610,000 432,000 1,042,000 
(C.) £6 Occupation .........0.cg.00n 900,000 _ 600,000 1,500,000 
(D.) Occupation merely.......... ..... 1,780,000 1,030,000 2,810,000 





X.— Metropolis and Twenty Large Towns. 


The two following Tables (N) and (O) will indicate the extent 
to which the Metropolis and Twenty of the Largest Towns would 
contribute towards the total Borough Constituencies stated above. 

An outline is given in Appendix (1) of the Manchester Overseers’ 
Local Act of 1858 (21 and 22 Vict., cap. 62), under which the 
power to make compositions under the Small Tenement Rating Act 
of 1850, is extended from 61. to 101., but in all cases of composition, 
the tenements included in it are deprived of the municipal franchise. 
Under the Corporation Reform Act of 1835, the municipal franchise 
is acquired by simple rating and occupation without reference to rent; 
the Manchester Local Act of last year, however, will in effect, in a 
great mass of cases establish a Municipal Qualification of 104. rating. 
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N.)—Merroporitan Borovaus— 1856-7.—Present Parliamentary Electors, and Mae 
OccuPiErs, (computed) under 101. 










































































Hl 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 9 10 ll 
Income Blect Male Occupiers, 756-7, (Estimated) | Members 
Inhbtd. Pre: Se as under. Proposed. 
Tax, METROPOLITAN Seti on 
(A.) (B.) eas BorovuGus. Mem.| Register, £6 and General : 
51, Hers (ic SOT. ae CRE imaee | Toda | Tota, | SeBEme Brant, 
(D.) i £10. (Cols.5&8.)} j 
. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
15°6 | 14°6| London City ...J 4 19,100] 4,400 4,400 8,800} 27,900 4 4 
6°3 | 24°7 | Westmins. City] 2 | 13,200] 7,400 , 7,400| 14,800] 28,000 2 4 
423 | 30.4 1 EF insbary -cnscon 2 | 20,600] 11,100 | 11,100] 22,200] 42,800 2 6 
4°8 | 40°5 | *Marylebone ...f| 2 | 20,800] 12,000 | 12,000 | 24,000f 44,800 2 oe. 
3°7 | 76°0 | *Tw. Hamlets.[ 2 | 28,000] 23,000 | 23,000] 46,000} 74,800 2 8 
2°o.4 39°) | *Lambeth ........ 2 20,300 | 12,000 | 12,000 | 24,000] 44,300 2 4 
1°7 | 23°7 | Southwark 5... 2 | 10,200 7,000 | 7,000; 14,c00} 24,200 2 4 
38 °4 |256°0 16 | 132,200 | 76,900 | 76,900 | 153,800] 286,000] 16 | 36 
“eat AP pseoaiie Wieaniee { 19,000 | 10,400 | 10,400} 20,800 39,800] 2 | 4 
Kensington .... | 99 ; i R 3 
40°4 |290°6 16 | 151,200 | 87,300 | 87,300 | 174,600 4 325,800] 18 40 





Note.—The 19,000 in Col. 5 opposite Chelsea and Kensington is, of course, an estimate. 





(0.)—Enenanp and Wates.—Twenty Larce Towns—1857-8—Present Parliamentary 
Electors, and Mate Occupiers (computed) under 101. 
























































il 2 3 4, 5 6 h 8 9 10 ll 
| Male Occupiers, ’56-7, (Estimated) | Members 
Inhbtd. Pre- | Electors as under. Proposed. 
ous TWENTY sent on AUehes prlaecri adeno bes one 
Larce Towns. |Mem-| Register, Under £6 and General foo, ; 
mee under | Total. | Total, [°Cheme,| Bright, 
ieee Cae £6. £10. TN cols. 5&8.) 59. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
53°2 | Manchester........ 2 18,000 f 31,8001 10,600} 42,4009 60,440 3 6 
15:3} Sabfords 2040.3. 1 4,000 9,300 | 3,100] 12,400] 16,400 2 3 
13°6 | Oldham ............ 2 2,100 8,100} 2,700] 10,800] 12,900 2 3 
11°4 Preston By Bhi 4 2,800 6,900 | 2,300 9,200] 12,000 2 3 
93°5 71 26,9004 56,100 | 18,700 | 74,800 | 101,700 9 15 
(11.) 
SOC WPCC a ected vari: De 6,200} 21,600] 7,200| 28,800 
19°0 | Bradford............ 2 3,300} 11,400] 3,800) 15,200 
Go f Halifax fice 2 1,500 3,900} 1,300 5,200 
5°7 | Huddersfield...) 1 1,500 3,400 | 1,100 4,500 
67:°3 7 12,500 40,300 | 13,400 | 53,700 
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(0. —Enetanp anp Wawes.—Twenty Larce Towns—Contd. 



































I 2 3 4. 5 
Income 
Pre-} Electors 
Tax, TWENTY ane Bh 
( A.) (B.) Lance Towns. |Mem-| Register, 
(D.) bers.f 756-7. 
No. 
Mins. (111.) 
2°49 Birmingham . 2 9,100 
I°t4 Sheffield ......1..... 2 6,900 
"92 Wolverhampton; 2 3,600 
1°05 Newcastle ........ 2 6,000 
5°60 | 105°5 8 2.556000 
(tv.) 
Sag) Nottingham ....| 2 5,600 
55 Norwich ............ 2 6,200 
32 4 7 11,800 
(wy) 
7°05 Liverpool ........ 2] 18,300 
1°81 Bristol *;,.. cans. 2 12,600 
1°05 BEQUDO cc deccsscese 2 5,500 
"22, Devonport ........ 2 2,600 
"36 Southampton...) 2 3,500 
10°49 | 102°5 10 | 42,500 
VI. 
°89f 10°8 | Brighton............ 2 33900 
27°67 | 406°1 
























































6 7 8 9 10 11 
Male Occupiers, ’56-7, (Estimated) Members 
as under. Proposed. 
£6 and General | Scheme, | Bright 
ye under Total Total, 754, oA, 
: £10 (Cols. 5 &8.) 
No. No. No. No. 
27,600 | 9,200] 36,800} 45,900 3 4 
16,200 | 5,400} 21,600! 28,500 3 4 
13,200] 4,490] 17,600] 21,200 3 3 
6,300 | 2,100 8,400} 14,400 2 3 
63,300 | 21,100] 84,400 | 110,000 
6,900 | 2,300 9,200 | 14,800 
9,000} 3,000] 12,000| 18,200 
15,900 | 5,300/} 21,200! 33,000 
32,400 | 10,800} 43,200} 61,500 
12,600 | 4,200] 16,800] 29,400 
9,900 | 3,300{ 13,200] 18,700 
3,000} 1,000 4,000 6,600 
3,300] 1,100 4,400 75900 
61,200 | 20,400 | 81,600 | 124,100 
6,300] 2,100 8,400] 12,300 





38 | 122,700 | 243,100 | 81,000 | 324,100 | 447,100 











The number of Members at present returned for the Metropolitan 
Boroughs (Table N) and the Twenty large Towns (Table O) is 54. 
Under the Scheme of 1854, the number was proposed to be raised to 


65, and by Mr. Bright to 106. 


If we work out the proportion of the total representation of 
England and Wales (492 Members), attaching to these two leading 
Groups, on the four bases of—(1) the existing Suffrage; (2) a 61. 
Suffrage ; (3) an Occupation Suffrage ; and (4) the Inhabited Houses 
in 1851; we shall arrive at results differing largely from each other, 


thus :— 
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(o.)—Merropo.itan Borovers and Twenty Larce Towns—Proportions 
or REPRESENTATION applicable to them under arrangements as follows :— 
































1 2 3 4, 5 6 i 
Inc. Tax. Present Inhbtd. 
Present £6 Occuptn. 
Cas ) Grours, &c. Members. Cc see Suffrage. | Suffrage. ie 
£& No. No. aay No. No. No. 
208°5 | ENGLAND & WALES.| 492 934, (01 11,500, |, 2580. 4/3278, 
40°4 | Metropolitan Boroughs 16 tol, 238, a26, 290, 
27°7 | Twenty Large Towns...) 38 ¥23;, 204, 447, 406, 





Members in proportion 
Members. | to Cols., 1, 4, 5, 6, 7. | Members. | Members. | Members. | Members. | Members. 





98 | Metropolitan Boroughs 16 80 80 57 57 
64 | Twenty Large Towns....; 38 64 67 78 61 














162 54 144 147 135 118 


Note.—This Table may be read as follows:—At present the Metropolitan 
Boroughs (Table N) have 16 Members. Those 16 Members would become 98 upon 
the proportionate basis of Income Tax—would become 80 according to the Metro- 
politan proportion of the present Constituencies of England and Wales—and would 
be 80 under a 6/. Suffrage—would be 57 under a mere Occupation Suffrage—and 
would be 57 on the basis of the Inhabited Houses 1851. 





According to the Income Tax basis, the Metropolitan Boroughs 
would have 98 Members, but that result would require some correc- 
tion for the reasons stated in Appendix (11), and the Large Towns 
would have 64 Members. Under the existing Constituency of Eng- 
land and Wales, the rateable proportion of Members to the Metro- 
polis would be 80, or exactly five times the present representation, 
and to the Large Towns, 64, or nearly twice the present represen- 
tation. 

I have already exhibited in a former Table (B) the general 
results of the discussion in Appendix (II) of the evidence available as 
regards the Territorial distribution of property in Counties and 
Boroughs, as indicated by the amounts of income assessed under the 
three leading Schedules (A), (B), and (D) of the Income Tax Act. 

The following Table (P) gives the distribution in the County 
Divisions and Boroughs of the Eleven Groups; and in Cols. 7 and 9 
the total amounts of Income are reduced to the Average amount of 
Income which may be said to be represented by each Member 
according to the existing state of the representation. 
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ciao the whole of England and Wales, — average amounts of 
Income to each Member are :— 


County Divisions ............ £730,000 per Member. 
BOT ORGMB act: sonia ceehones 280,000 e 


or the Counties are iia three times the amounts which apply to 
the Boroughs. 

The inferior results as 5 regards the Boroughs, arises chiefly in the 
Four Agricultural Groups. For the whole of these four Groups the 
Borough result for the 98 Boroughs sending 169 Members, is only 
100,000/7.—against 740,000/. for the County Divisions. In the South- 
Western Group the 88 Boroughs therein, returning 62 Members, 
give a result of only 70,000/. average Income, against 750,0001. 


' XI.— Distribution of Property.—Eaisting Counties and Boroughs. 


(P.)—Lngland and Wales.—Inxcome Tax assessed on Sums as under ;—1856-7 —Groups ¢ 
Counties and Boroughs therein.— With AveRAGE assessment per MEMBER. 




































































LU LO Ee TD SE ee eee, ee ee, ee 9 
B Bishtors. | Pracant Income Tax, °56—-7.—Assessed on as under. 
56-7. | © Gxovps. Members. County Divisions. Boroughs therein. 
, | ed 
County ree ‘County Total. Ave Total. A 
Divisns. Boros. | | Divisns. Boros. (A) (B) D). | per Weal (A) (B) (D). | per Manne 
| (1.) MeaRopoun. sae £ # # £ 
EG jOn) cee 1Co. Dia. s.. 2 aco 2,710,000 | 1,350,000 we. Pe. 
a ssa Pag S OTD S secs =e 16 ond fan 38,590,000 | 2,410,006 
: (11.) So.-Eastn. 
42,9} me | DiCax D083 5G 17 ee 11,690,000 690,000 aA a 
ee 38,7 ! 27° BOT OSs. 65 re 45 ey es 4,930,000 110,0C 
| (au1.) So.-Mipxp. j = 
Rae ae, 7 Co. Divs. .... cat eed 9,680,000 | 540,000 re = 
Ce 12,6 : lo Boros. ces 26 re ee 1,890,000 40,0C 
(iv.) EASTERN. 
75,8 vs 12 Co. Divs. ...: 25 Mis 24,260,000 | 2,020,000 “ oa 
Abs FAI 19 Boros. ........ ae 36 biel Joe 3,960,000 210,0¢ 
(v.) So.-WeEstn. 
BOsGun eee — 8 Co. Divs... 19 ach 14,300,000 750,000 sie 
| 26,8] 38 Boros. ........ a 62 AA om 4,160,000 | 70,0 
i a 
i(vi.) Wsr.-Mrpt. 
68,0 acl 10 Co. Divs..... 2 a! 13,910,000 1 6 66,0007 _—_..... em 
nb 40,2 : 26 Borger eis. Wns 45 Ke. ate 6,730,600 150,0¢ 
2B 721 ie 83 |... | 62,150,000! 740,000 9 a 
ve | 167,3 : beet 169 rai. O, 16,740,000 | ~ 100,0¢ 
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(P).—England and Wales—Income Tax, &¢.—conid. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 





Income Tax, ’56—7.—Assessed on as under. 





























Electors. Present 
56-7. Ghai Members. County Divisions. Boroughs therein. 
County County Total Average Total. Average 
Divisns, | Boros. Divisns, | Boros. (A) (B) (D). | per Matter: (A) (B) (D). | per Member. 
(vir.) MrpLanp.. Ne ee = £ # # 
BOs It gece 8 Co. Divs. ... 16 ee 8,740,000 550,000 as snes 
Bias 30,9 S DOs: soc. Bs: 16 ae me 5,250,000 333,000 
(viir.) No.-Wstn. 
oe ee ) Co. Divs. .... 1K) oy. 16,210,000 | 1,620,000 om see 
a 86,8 20 BOVOS. fs, ei 44 a8 a 20,910,000 470,000 


(ix.) NoRTHERN. 


























46,7 2 8 Co. Divs. ..,. 16 sh 8,950,000 560,000 ie wine 
2507 19 Boros. .......! ig 29 ae by 3,840,000 130,000 

465,7 oe 144. .. 4110,450,000 460,000 aenk Lone 
Pe LP arO.2 Re 319 As eae 90,260,000 280,000 


(x.) So. Wass. 
BOA | osc: 6 Co. Divs. .... 8 yea 3,040,000 380,000 és <age 
a 8,8 DBOr0s. : 9 dre en 1,410,000 160,000 
(x1.) No. WALES. | 
ok te meta © Co. Dies... .... i ne 2,900,000 410,0c0 48 duke 
4,0 D POV08 . Fecc.5. aoa 5 on ear 520,000 100,000 











SO1,9] 159 re 116,390,000 730,000 


432,0 ae eee ia . 192,190,000 | 280,000 

















Note.—In cols. 1 and 2 the 00’s are omitted—thus 501,9 represents 501,900 Electors. 

The Table may be read thus:—In the whole of England and Wales in 56-7 the total amount of 
ncome assessed under Schedules (A), (B), (D), was in Counties 116,390,000/. in (col. 6), giving an 
erage assessment on the 159 County Members of 730,000J. (col. 7). 


average Income for the 9 County Divisions returning 19 Members. 
In these four Groups the disproportion of total Income between the 
Counties and Boroughs is very striking, thus :— 


Four Agricultural Groups. —County Divisions 62 Millions of Total Income. 


Boroughs ............ i ll ” 


99 


It is not surprising therefore, that in all Schemes of Electoral 
Revision by far the largest number of disfranchisements are pro- 
posed to be effected in the region of these Four Groups of Counties. 
In the Scheme of 1854, for example, it was proposed to withdraw 44 
from the present 169 Borough Members, and to merease the present 
83 County Members to 105. ven a re-arrangement of this kind 
would still leave a very great disproportion between the Boroughs 
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and County Divisions, so far as concerns the amount of property 
indicated by Income Tax :—a disproportion not less than the differ- 
ence between an average of 135,0001. Income Tax Assessment to 
each Borough Member, against a similar average of 600,000/. to each 
County Member ;—in other words, the property in the County Divi- 
sions of the Four Groups would be still more than four times as 
great as in the Boroughs of the same Groups. If the attention be 
merely confined to the facts exhibited on the face of Table (P), the 
four following conclusions are manifest, viz.:—(1) That in all the 
Hleven Groups the proportion of property to Members is far 
greater in the County Divisions than in the Boroughs. (2) That 
this state of things prevails in the most startling degree in the 
Great Agricultural Region. (8) That the more manifest discrepan- 
cies can only be lessened by a transfer of some of the Borough Seats 
of the Agricultural Region to the Midland and Northern Counties,— 
by re-arrangements and regroupings of Boroughs and Smaller Towns, 
—and by some increase of the present County Representation. 


XII.—Luwisting Suffrages. 

In Appendix (IIT), astatement will be found of the nature of the 
Suffrages at present existing for the Election of Poor Law Guardians 
and Members of Local Boards of Health; and in Appendix (1) 
(page 132, seg.) a statement of the qualifiéations attached to the 
Municipal Occupancy Suffrage. 

As the law at present stands there are six principal kinds of 
Suffrage in force, for the purpose of electing Members of the Legis- 
lature, or Members of Municipal Corporations, or of Boards of Poor 
Law Guardians, or of Local Boards of Health, viz. :— . 

(1.) The County Franchise for the election by open voting of 

County Members of Parliament, under the Reform Act of 
1832, requiring residence for a year prior to a given date, and 
a minimum Property Qualification of a 40s. freehold ;—or a 
minimum Occupation Qualification of 502. rent, with payment 
of rates. 

(2.) The Borough Franchise requiring the same residence and a 
minimum Occupation Qualification of 101. rent, with payment 
of rates. There are also the Freemen Voters in course of 
extinction. 

(3.) The Municipal Franchise for the Election by open voting of 
Members of Town Councils requiring a three years’ Occupation, 
residence, and payment of rates. 

(4.) The Poor Law Suffrage for the Election (by Voting Papers) 
of Boards of Guardians for management of the Poor and 
Poor Rate, under the Act of 1885, requiring rating for a 
year; and giving Cumulative Votes according to the value 
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of the assessment upon which the rate is paid; the highest 
number of Votes being six. 

(5.) The Local Board of Health Suffrage for the Election (by 
Voting Papers) under the Public Health Act of 1848, 
enlarged and confirmed by the Local Government Act oi 
1858, of Members of Local Boards of Health exercising large 
powers. This Suffrage corresponds precisely with the Poor 
Law Suffrage. 

(6.) The Parish Vestry Suffrage under the Act of 1818 (Sturges 
Bourne’s Act), for the control of Parishes :—requiring rating, 
but not also residence, and giving Owmulative Votes according 
to the assessment,—the highest number of Votes being sz. 

(7.) The Suffrage arising under the Vestry Act of 1831 (1 and 2 
Wm. IV., cap. 60). Under this Act Parishes, &c., in England 
and Wales, having more than 800 rated householders (or say 
3,000 population), may, under certain conditions, determine to 
place themselves under an Elected Vestry, and when it is so 
determined, the Members of the Vestry are to be elected by 
persons who have resided and paid rates for the year preced- 
ing, but no voter is to have more than one vote. The Vestries 
or District Boards under the Metropolis Local Management 
Act, 1855, are elected by the Ratepayers upon a similar basis. 

As regards payment of Rates, it is explained in Appendix (1), 
that the Small Tenement Rating Act of 1850, was passed in order to 
_ meet the evils arising out of the absolute impossibility of collecting 
rates from the class of occupiers under 6/., and that the consequent 
compositions by Landlords extend to quite 30 per cent. of the total 
number of assessments under 6/. It is also explained in the same 
Appendix, that, the Local Authorities of Manchester obtained last 
year (1858), a Special Act of Parliament authorizing them to extend 
to 101. the Composition limit of 6/., as defined in the General 
Statute of 1850, and also authorizing a considerable curtailment at 
Manchester of the Municipal Occupation Franchise. 

The Poor Law Constituencies created under the Poor Law 
Suffrage do not exceed the Parliamentary Constituencies, there is 
good reason to believe (see Appendix III), by more than, say 10 per 
cent., taking the whole of England and Wales. 

But while the Open Voting at Parliamentary Elections brings not 
more than 50 or 60 per cent. of the Registered Votes to the Poll, 
the system of Voting Papers (see Appendix ILI) brings to the Poll 
80 or 90 per cent. of the Votes. 

It appears also (Appendix V) from the results of the Crane 
Elections in Prussia in November 1858, that of the most numerous 
class of Voters, the proportion Polled is Tittle more than 20 per cent. 

It will be convenient to add here an outline of the Scheme of 
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Franchises proposed by Lord John Russell, in the Bill introduced by 
him on 18th February, 1854. 

(1.) As regards Counties.—(a) The present Ownership Qualifica- 
tions of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, to: 
remain as they are. 

(b) The Occupation County Suffrage to be reduced from 
502. to’ 102. rent,. subject to an occupation and rating for 
a year prior to 31st July, and further subject to actual resi- 
dence within the County for six months prior to that day; and 
also subject to any Building other than'a Dwelling House held 
with any land being of the minimum annual value of 5/.* 

(c) The present law making registration conditional, on 
payment of Rates up to a certain date, largely modified. 

(2.) As regards Boroughs.—(d) The present Occupation Suffrage 
of 102. reduced to 62, subject to rating and residence for 24 
years prior to the 3lst July. The present residence being 
one year. 

(e) Discontinuance for the future of all Freemen and 
Burgess Votes, saving present rights. 

(f) Same modification of Rate Paying clauses asin Counties. 

(3) New Suffrages for Counties and Boroughs.—(g) Persons in 
receipt of Salaries from public or private employment, or of 
Pensions, of not less than 1001. payable quarterly or half-yearly, 
subject to a year’s residence. 

(2) Persons in receipt of 102. per annum, derived from 
Government, or Bank, or India Stock. 

(2) Persons paying 40s. per annum, to Income or Assessed 
Taxes. 

(k) Graduates of any University in the United Kingdom. 

(2) Depositors for three years of not less than 50/. in any 
Savings’ Bank. 

(4.) Minority Representation—(m) In all cases where three 
Members to be returnable, no elector to vote for more than 

two. 


XILI.—Schemes of 1854 and 1859 for Re-distribution of Seats. 


It is no part of the plan of these Papers to discuss the merits’ or 
defects of any suggested Schemes of Electoral Revision, I confine 
myself strictly to the province of exhibiting impartially the existing 
facts. It is, however, not inconsistent with this view, to present a 
statement according to the Territorial Groups of Counties of the 
changes proposed in the two conspicuous instances of the Bill of 


* The meaning of this provision seems to be, that it should not be possible to 
create votes by letting off lands into small patches and merely placing a shed or a 
stable on the patch let off. 
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1854, and the Scheme announced by Mr. Bright, in January of the 
present year (1859). 

The following Table (Q) is an abstract of the more extensive 
Table (AA) in Appendix (IV). I have not followed either of the 
Schemes, further than the changes proposed in England and Wales. 
The modifications actually effected by the Legislative measure of 
1832, may be referred to for comparison. In 1832, in 1854, and 
1859, the great region of the Borough Seats actually withdrawn, or 
proposed to be withdrawn, is the area which composes the Four 
Agricultural Groups. 


(Q.)—EneLanp and WatzEs.—Counties and Boroughs—Tur DisTriBUTION OF 
MemBers (1) as accomplished by Reform Act of 1832—(2) As Proposed 
Scheme of 1854—(8) As proposed by Mr. Bright in 1859 (for details see 
App. LV). 

PA on cae 5 eons e elOl a eit: 1h is 





Reform Act, ’32. Withdrawals. Assignments. 











: Scheme, Bright, Scheme, Bright, 
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XIV.—Oonclusions. 


The following Conclusions, among others, seem to be justified by 
the preceding statements and facts, viz. :— 

1. That in England and Wales at the present time (1859), the 
Number of Adult Males (21 and upwards), may be taken approxi- 
mately at 5,000,000, or rather more than one-fourth of the total 
population :—and the number of Inhabited Houses at 3,600,000. 

2. That the present total Constituency in Counties and 
Boroughs, may be taken at 942,000 Votes, and stating the propor- 
tionate results in the most general: form, and without reference to 
obvious corrections, the existing franchise may be said to be equal to 
1 Vote to 5:3 Adult Males; and 1 vote to 3:8 Inhabited Houses. 

3. That of the whole number of Inhabited Houses, 6° per cent. 
may be considered as worth less than 62. per annum :—15 per cent. 
as 61. and under 10/.:—and 25 per cent., as 102. and above. 

4. That as regards the Smallest Class of Houses (under 6/.), it 
was found necessary in 1850, to adopt a special law, authorizing 
Parish Authorities to assess the Poor and Highway Rate upon the 
Owners of such Houses, instead of the Occupiers. 

5. That in 1858, the Parish Authorities of Manchester obtained 
a Local Act, enabling them to assess Owners, for Houses rated as 
high as within Zen Pounds. 

6. That of the Occupiers of Houses under 61., 20 per cent.:—and 
of the Occupiers of Houses, 6/. and under 102., 1° per cent.:—may be 
regarded as released from local assessments, on grounds implying 
poverty. 

7. That there is good reason to believe that at the present time, 
the Number of Adult Male Occupiers of Dwelling Houses in England 
and Wales, at rents “ wnder 61.,” is equal in the existing County Divi- 
sions to $7 per cent. of the total number of Inhabited Houses in 1851 
in those Divisions; and to 6 per cent. of the Inhabited Houses (in 
1851), in the existing represented Boroughs :—That in like manner as 
regards rents “67. and wnder t0l.,” the proportions are 19 per cent. 
in County Divisions, and 20 per cent. in Boroughs. 

8. That converting these proportions, with various corrections, 
into approximate numbers, we may fairly conclude :—(1) that an 
Occupation Suffrage of “62. and under 10/.,” would add to the 
present County Constituency of 502,000 Votes, a further number of 
398,000 Votes (making 900,000) :—and to the present Borough Con- 
stituency of 432,000 Votes, a further number of 168,000 Votes 
(making 600,000). 

9. That a Mere Occupation’’ Suffrage would raise the present 
County Constituency to 1,780,000 Votes :—and the present Borough 
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Constituency, to 1,030,000 Votes :—or in effect would increase the 
County and Borough Constituencies to the extent of 23 times their 
present number. 

10. That in order to arrive at any fair view of the relations exist- 
ing between the present state of the Suffrage and Representation, 
and the leading territorial and industrial interests of the Country, it 
is indispensable that a Territorial arrangement of County Divisions 
and Boroughs therein should be adopted as the basis of all compari- 
sons: and that without claiming for the Territorial arrangement 
employed in these Papers complete success, it may be safely affirmed 
that it is not open to serious objection. 

11. That under a “ Mere Occupation” Suffrage in County Divi- 
sions, the largest increase of Votes would take place in the Four 
Agricultural Groups of Counties: and that under the same Suffrage 
in’ Boroughs, the largest increase would take place in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. 

12. That an assignment of Seats, strictly in accordance with 
a Proportionate basis, would, under the Existing Borough Suffrage, 
raise the number of Metropolitan Members from 16 to 80:—and 
the number of Members for the Twenty Largest Towns, from 38 to 
64, and under the two extended ee the alterations would be 
still greater. 

13. That the Returns of the amount of Income assessed under 
the three Schedules (A), (B), (D), may be regarded as the nearest 
practical approach to a correct statement of the Territorial Distribu- 
tion of Property ; subject, however, to the obvious corrections, that in 
the Largest Towns, (especially in London,) considerable deductions 
are required for the accidental assessment there of the whole mass 
of the Income from the Railways and Public Companies, the 
dividends provided by that Income being in point. of fact, seattered 
all over the Country; subject also to the correction as regards 
Property, that the Income under the three Schedules could only be 
capitalised at very different numbers of years’ purchase. 

14. That in England and Wales the Total Income assessed in 
County Divisions, is 116 Millions sterling ; against 92 Millions ster- 
ling, in Boroughs. 

15. That comparing Income with Members, the proportion in 
County Divisions is 730,000/. Income to each Member:—and in 
Boroughs 280,0001. Income to each Member. 

16. That the greatest disparities between Income and Members 
oecur in the Four Agricultural Groups. 

17. That the Constituencies created on the cumulative principle, 
under the Poor Law Acts, do not exceed by more than 10 per cent. 
the present Parliamentary Constituencies. 

18. That under the system of Voting Papers the Votes actually 
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given under the Poor Law Suffrage extend to nearly 90 per cent. 
of the Votes on the Register. 

19. That under the system of Personal Poll at Parliamentary 
Elections, the actual yotes given are not more than 50 per cent. of 
the Votes on the Register. 

20. That throughout this Enquiry, it has been constantly 
and increasingly manifest that in the settlement of the whole 
of our Electoral system, whether for General or Local purposes, 
there is no trace whatever of numerical uniformity; the existing 
Institutions have grown up, as and where they were required :—and 
without pronouncing any opinion of the political wisdom or other- 
wise of Schemes of Numerical uniformity, it is perfectly certain 
that no alteration of that character could be established without a. 
complete breaking-up and re-modelling of all the existing Local 
Boundaries, and of most of the existing Local Laws of the Country. 





APPENDIX (I.) 


Rerorns or Poor Law Assussments in England and Wales, 1850-1, in the 
Four Serectep Counties of Lancashire, Suffolk, Hants, and Gloucester, 
in 1848-9 ; and further Corrected Returns for same Counties for 1856-7. 
—Operation of Small Tenemenis Rating Act of 1850. 


In the two former Papers I endeavoured to arrive at approximate results, as 
regards the three Classes of Houses—(1) (under 67. 3—(2) 62. and under 107. ;—(8) 
10/. and above) in England and Wales, principally by the aid of the Parliamentary 
Return (6380/1849) obtained by Mr. Poulett Scrope, of the number of “ Properties” 
assessed to Poor Rate in 1848, in the four Counties of Lancashire, Suffolk, Hants, 
and Gloucester. That Return gave also the proportion of “ Dwelling Houses” to 
Properties, and also the Number of Excusals for non-payment of the Rate, chiefly 
‘on grounds of poverty. For the four Counties the results of this Return gave, 

The Dwelling Houses as 90 per cent. of the Properties. 

The Houses wnder 61. equal to 52°3 per cent. ; the Houses 62. and under 102. 
‘equal to 17°5 per cent.; and the Houses 102. and above, equal to 30°2 per cent. 

* The eens. eaeeae as the proportion of Hxcusals ; 24*1 per cent. for 
tlouses wader 61. ; 24°5 ner cent. for l.; : 
ne Perera ay ch Houses 67. and under 10/.; and 5°6 per cent. 

It appeared to me that these proportions were so excessive as to indicate some 
defect in the manner in which the order for the return had been worked out; and 
I ventured to suggest to Lord Stanley the propriety of calling for the latest practi- 
cable return of Poor Rate Assessments in the Four Counties in question, not only 
with a view of correcting what appeared to be the erroneous results as coneerned 
Kixcusals in the Return of 1849, but also for the purpose of ascertaining the effects 
pa ea by i aL change in the law and practice of Poor See Rating as 
contained in the Small Tenement Rating A i 
Tae eee S60) g Act of 1850 (13 and 14 Vic., cap. 99; 

Lord Stanley was good enough to comply with this suggestion, and the Return 
(290/1858, Rating of Tenements) has been consequently printed, This Return | 
applies to the Four Selected Counties, and gives for 1856-7 the number of Proper- 
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ties assessed to the Poor Rate, at nine different rateable annual values; the number 
of Compositions under the Statute of 1850, and the number of Excusals. 

In the former Paper, in the September 1857 Journal, I gave an abstract of a 
further Parliamentary Paper (2/1852) obtained in 1852, by Mr. Poulett Scrope, 
of the Number of Poor Law Assessments in 1850-1 in each County of England and 
Wales. This Return is I believe the most recent Official Paper on the subject 
relating for the whole Kingdom. The facts it contains are of course prior in date 
to the operation of the Small Tenement Act of 1850. According to the return 
(2/1852) the following were the per centage proportions of the Properties assessed 
in the whole of England and Wales; and in the Four selected Counties (Lanca- 
shire, Suffolk, Hants, and Gloucester) :— 


Properives Assessed, 1850-1. 


£6 and £10 and 

Area: Under £6. under £10. above. 
1850-I—England and Wales ... 55:1) p.ct. |... 13°2 p.ct. .... 31°7 p. ct. 

a Four Seleeted Cos. og 0 OBA ss ie PS her en 20P 4 


This was the latest information priov to the appearance of the Paper of last 
year (290/1858). 

The preamble of the Statute of 1850 recites that “the Collection of Poor 
** Rates and Highway Rates, assessed upon the Occupiers of tenements of small 
‘annual value, is expensive, difficult, and frequently impracticable, and that it is 
“ expedient to make better provision for the Rating of such Tenements, and the 
“ Collection of such Rates.”” The provisions made accordingly, are in substance as 
follows :—(1.) Vestries may order that from a given date, as regards tenements of 
“a yearly rateable value’’ of not more than 61., the Owners, and not the Occupiers 
shall be assessed for Poor and Highway Rates. (2) That such an order, when once 
made, shall be in force for at least three years. (8) That the assessments on 
Owners shall be on three-fourths of the rateable yearly value on which the assess- 
ment would be made on the Occupier. (4.) That Owners may compound for a 
whole year’s rating, to be paid whether the premises be occupied or not, on the basis 
of one-half the rateable value. (5) That notwithstanding the rating of the Owner, 
the Occupier shall still be entitled to all Municipal privileges and franchises con- 
ferred on Occupiers by the Municipal Corporation Act. 

It will easily be understood that a law of this character wiil bring upon the Rate 
Books an immense number of Small Properties, which previously escaped altogether, 
as not worth the trouble of assessing; and, therefore, that subsequent to 1850, any 
accurate return of Properties rated, will present a more perfect and trustworthy 
index of the real proportions of the Properties of different amounts of annual 
rateable value. 

We shall find accordingly that the results of the Return for 1856-7 differ 
widely, as regards the Four Counties, from the results of the Return for 1850-1, 
thus :— 


(S.)—Results, 750-1 and ’56-7.— Differences. 


Under £6. £6 and £10 and 


wy 
ar. ea. a : 
Year Area under £10. above, 


1850-1 .... Four Counties .... 55°3 p. ct. .... 15°3 p. ct. .... 29°4 p. ct. 
LSC =F | 9) ORs ant ee pe ee RSI OR 4 eR DEG yy, 


We have in these figures a most important increase in the Smallest and most 
important decrease in the Largest Assessments. 

It will also be easily understood that the Act of 1850 will largely diminish the 
proportion of Hacusals for non-payment of rates on grounds of poverty, inasmuch, 
as for a large per centage of the smailer tenements, the assessments will be collected 
from the Owners, who will, of course make additions to the rente:-—thus, for’ the 
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Four Counties the Compositions amount to 30 per cent, of all the Assessments under 
62. The comparison of Excusals in the Returns of 1848-9, and 1856-7, is as 
follows :— 


(T.)—Excusats for Non-Payment—Per Centages of Total Assessments. 


Year. Area. Under £6. vcs ci Above £10. 
1848-9 ... Four Counties .... 24°] p. ct. .... 24°5 p. ct. .... 5°6 p. ct. 
1S56=7 ... oe Sct AO Sto OTD Eye, Oe ngs 


I saidin the Paper of September 1857, “it seems to be a fairly admissible con- - 
¢ glusion that, in 1848-9, as large a proportion as one-fifth, or 20 per cent., of 
“« Houses wader 101. were excused from non-payment of Poor Rate, for reasons indi- 
“ cating the straitened means of the Occupier, but I doubt exceedingly, whether in 
“1856-7 Excusals of payment on the same ground amount to more than a eompara- 
“ tively small part of the per centage at which they stood in 1848-9 ; and in justice 
“‘ to the Smaller Occupiers, the fact of their present improved condition should be 
“ definitively ascertained as a preliminary to the discussions of next year (1858).” 

The Return 290/1858, was obtained for this purpose, and as regards the second 
class of Assessments (62, and under 10/.), we see that it reduces the Hacusals from 
(say) 20 per cent. to 9°2 per cent. ; a most important and gratifying correction. 

For the Smallest Class of Assessments (under 6/.), the Excusals are reduced 
from 24:1 per cent., to 4°3 per cent.; but, then, allowance must be made for the 
Compositions under the Act of 1850. 

We find by the following Table (V), that in the Four Counties, the total num- 
ber of Assessments wader 61. in 1856-7 was 540,000 ; of these, 275,000 (or ‘say 50 
per cent.) were provided for by Compositions. In the remaining 265,000 Assess- 
ments there were 23,600 Excusals, equal to 9°0 per cent. 

I do not think, therefore, that the evidence before us justifies a conclusion more 
favourable than the following, viz. :— 

That in 1856-7, allowing for the operation of the Act of 1850, the proportion 
of Kxcusals in the Smallest Class of Assessments (under 6i.) ts about 20 per cent., 
and in the Second Class of Assessments (61. and under 101.) is somewhat less than 
10 per cent. 

Nor can we be surprised at this result, knowing as we do, that in the Smaller 
Class of Tenements, the only mode of securing the rent is by weekly or fort- 
nightly collections. 

We have seen that the Act of 1850 preserves to oecupiers, in cases where the 
owner is rated, the franchises, &c., conferred on occupiers by the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Reform Act of 1835 (56 Wm. lV, cap. 76). The municipal constituencies 
created by that Act includes every male person of full age, who on the last day of 
August in any year shall have occupied premises within the borough, continuously 
for the three previous years, and shall for that time have been an inhabitant. 
householder within seven miles of the borough, provided that he shall have been 
rated to the Poor-rates, and shall have paid them, and all borough rates, during the 
‘time of his occupation. In effect, therefore, the Municipal Franchise is a purely 
Rating Franchise, subject to the preliminary of a three years’ continuous residence. 

At Manchester, however, the leading authorities have found so little reason to 
be satisfied with ‘this mere Rating Franchise, that in a local Act obtained so recently 
_ as last year, 1858, viz., The Manchester Overseer’s Act, 1858 (21 & 22 Vict., cap. 

62; 28 June, 1858), while full power is taken to act upon the principle of the 
Statute of 1850, and to extend its range from 62. to 102., scrupulous care is taken 
to exclude from the Municipal Suffrage all ocewpiers whose rates are paid by the 
assessment of the owner. The eighth section recites “And whereas, by reason of 
“‘the large amount of property of small annual value in the several townships, it is 
“desirable that power be given to the overseers to rate and compound with the 
“Owners of Cottages and Dwelling-houses, the annual rateable value of which 
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“shall not exceed Ten pounds ;” and not only is the power of composition con- 
ferred, with authority to accept rates at not less than half the annual rateable value, 
where the owner consents to be rated irrespective of the occupation or non-occupa- 
tion of the premises, but the section proceeds to make it imperative on the over- 
seers “where any Cottage or Dwelling-house is assessed to the rate for the Relief of 
“the Poor, at a yearly rateable value, not exceeding Ten pounds, the overseers 
*‘ shall assess the owner of such Cottage or Dwelling-house, instead of tlte occu- 
“pier.” It is true, that under section 13 an occupier may claim in writing to be 
rated in his own name, and may tender the rate then due; but this saving clause 
does not materially alter the significance of the fact, that only last year an Act was 
obtained by the local authorities of Manchester which in effect does deprive of the 
Municipal Franchise all occupiers at a rateable value of 107. and under. Assuming 
the rateable value to the Poor-rate to be one-fifth less than the actual rent paid 
by the tenant, the effect of the measure at Manchester is to disfranchise for 
municipal purposes all occupiers at a rent of 12/. or under. 

In the following Table (V) the number of “ Properties” or ‘Tenements” 
assessed is only given, meaning by “‘ Properties ” or ‘ Tenements,” not only Dwell- 
ing-houses, but gardens, fields, yards, stables, outhouses, barns, or other premises 
capable of being held at a rent by occupiers, or by owners for their own use. In 
order to reduce the “ tenemeuts”’ to ‘ Inhabited Houses,” I am led, after some 
investigation, to believe that as a general rule a deduction of 15 per cent. would 
rather under than over-state the number of inhabited houses. We should have 
then these results for the four Counties : — 


(U.)—Assessments and Inhabited Houses, ’51 and 56-7. 













































































Year. Lancashire. Suffolk. Hants. Gloucester. 
ae SL ae ee 585,000 85,000 92,000 104,000 
5. PEO POF CeNt..00 bo... 88,000 | 13,000 14,000 16,000 
yr Inhabited Houses (say) ~ 497,000 72,000 78,000 88,000 
53 1851, 350,000 70,000 75,000 86,000 
DTC COGE: fo icet voc nehic A eae: 147,000 2,000 3.000 ‘ 2,000 
QUOI OOe odes Sszcoodeveiven? 30:0 p. ct. | 2°8 p. ct. “40 ps ict. 9-2 pet. 








It would appear by these figures, that the increase of Inhabited Houses in 


Lancashire since 1851 has been exceedingly great; and certainly the prodigious 
augmentation of produetive powers in that region must have led to a vast addition 
to the resident population. 

Reasoning from the data furnished or suggested by the two following Tables 
(V) and (W), I have given in the text in Table (F) a computed statement for each 
Group of Countries and Boroughs, of the Male Occupiers in 1858, at the rent (1) 
under 6/.; (2) 62. and under 10/.; and (3) 10/. and above. The statement is in the 
form of a per centage of the Inhabited Houses, as ascertained in 1851. 
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(V.)}—Four Srnxctep Counties. — Lancashire, Suffolk, Hants, and Gloucestershire. — 
Numser of “Properties” assessed to Poor Rate. — With Number of CoMPpositIon 


under Small Tenements Rating Act, 1850 
Excusats as per Parl. Paper 290/58. 





















1 Q 3 > o 
Lancaster. Suffolk. Hampshire. Gloucester. — 
CLASSES OF pe TEN 
ASSESSMENTS. Assess- | Of which} Assess- | Of which} Assess- | Of which “ Assess- Of whiel 
ments. Hacused.{ ments. Ezcused.| ments. Excused. ments. | Hacused 
if No. No. No. No. No. |. No. 1 Noe | ae | 
Compostns.—not ex. £6 | 126,510 19,087 17,440 12,626 | ae 
Winders! sik a 123,888 | 3,687] 36,779 | 5,066] 23,625 | 3,211] 38,404! 6,51 | 
£ 4 orunder £ 5... 61,3054). 15492 4,547 175 7,141 459 6,850 795 
£9 4 £ 6...) 48,816] 1,762 2,930 45 BEY 6 262 4,685 50: 
(1.) $360,519 | 6,521 63,343 | 5,316] 53,723 | 3,932} 62,965 
26  . “#'3..1 57,576| 6,607) 3,757 ar} 10,461 | ayo) 534 
£8 , £10...) 37,108} 4,481] 2,500 14) 5,144 223) 5,679] 20 
(11.) | 94,684 | 11,098} 6,257 35| 15,605 | 93) 13,213] ge 
oo if £12... 21,710 2,881} 1,886 3 3,949 66 3,220 6) 
ee £15... 20,301] 2.774] 1,959 34374 29} 3,535 1 
15 ou, 220,41 (23,125 80g] 2,303 51 4,378 6} 4,299 + 
£20 and above ....... 64,906 202] 9,230 16] 10,702 6} 16,899 4 
(111.) | 130,042 | 6,666} 15,378 24741 22,803 107] 27,956 
Total Assmts. °56-7 . 585.245 244285 84,978 5,378 925130 A632 103,734 8,82 
fe "48-9 1 369,046 | 49,677] 71,753 | 23,534] 65,605 | 21,5359 80,979 | 14:85 
NeOGadolfore eae 216,199 a [322% De 26,526 ies 22, 7E5 w 
_ OPIS ne 255392 18,156 ee 16,903 Ke 6,02, 
Assts. ’56- Gn of i - : 
ssts. 756-7 \more| I er et. Bench, Per ct. Per ct 
over 748.9 \ its} 5 18°3 40'0 23'7 couse | 
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(13 and 14 Vict. cap. 99), and Number ¢ 
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The following Table (W.) preseuts, under three Divisions, a 
Summary of the per centage results of 1848-9 :—of 1850-1 and 


1856-7. 
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(W.)—Four Senecrep Counties.—Per Centage Proportions of (1) Total 
Properties Assessed 1856-7 and 1850-1.—And (2) Excusals for Non- 
Payment in 1856-7 and 1848-9. Parl. Papers 298/58, 2/52, 680/49. 


= 
(1.)—No. of Properties Assessed. —Per Centages. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 a 





No. of * Properties” Assessed.—Per Centage Proportions. 
Four SELECTED 





























Gouncwes. Under £6. £6 and under £10. £10 and above. 
ae "5O=k. 75 0=4-< 75 0=1.. “DiO« ds "501. 
7 Per Cue Per Gent Per Cent. | Per Cent. # Per Cent. | Per Cent.. 
Hancaster <4...6. 205.28 61°5 Aas 16.2 Ree 22°3 
gy > A in 49 *6 wee 19 ‘°8 ae 30 °6 
Siitiolke cee eee ae se 7°3 as r 18°2 ee 
Si" green cee ean oo 67°9 2 8°6 oe 2x5 
Platipshive: costs -to0209- 58 °3 17°0 a 24°27 
Sth Nasa. Simoes és) 50 'O 19 ‘O 25 °C 
Gloucestershire ............ 60°2 12 °6 3 A Oe — 
i icant eee te} a 53.7 13.3 32°5 
DCT) | ee 62 °4 ms 15°0 22°6 fn 
Beh tatecyaca see: ee 553 Ack 15°3 20-4 


(11.)—Excusals for Non-Payment.—Per Centages of Total Assessments. 
8 9 10 ii! 12 18 14. 


"56-7. | '48-9. | 756-7. |. ’48-9. |] 756-7. | °48-9. 
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TAWNCAStER soos ccs: 1°8 te TE? ee sige | din é 

chee ip tekon merrnee ahee ome ro"4 aay 29 "3 Bete 6 
SUHONKT. 1) Pec 8°4 43 

a Rae hth oa eens 47°O 

Hampshire: .....20..s.1.02. 7°3 4°0 hes 

r 57°6 18 °I 4°7 
Gloucestershire 12°6 — - 1620 

” 26°60 10 'O + 
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(111.)—No. of Properties Assessed.—Mran Per Centaces of 66-7 and 50-1]. 












































15 16 17 18 
Four SELECTED ? Under £6. _ £6-and under £10. £10 and above. 
CouNTIES. ; : : ‘ 
io Mean. Mean. Mean. 
LANCASTER. io... cieoeencn.e 56° per cent. 18° per cent. 26° per cent.. 
‘Suffolk Sec ee en a1 _ 99 8 99 74) C 99 
Hampshire Crea rvedrerr er sevcee 54 2 2) 19 . 99 7 . cy 
Gloucestershire ............ 57° ry) 13° ff 30° Be 
59 ‘ 99 15 . oe) 26 ‘ 99 





Nore.—This Table may be read as follows :—In Lancashire, of the total number 
of * Properties ’” of all kinds, (Houses, Gardens, Lands, Workshops, Stables, Cow- 
sheds, &c.), assessed to the Poor, the assessments under 6/. annual Rating Value 
were equal to 61°5 per cent. (col. 2) in 1856-7 against 49°6 per cent. in 1850-1. 
And the Eacusals for Non-Payment of Poor Rate assessed (generally on the ground 
of poverty), were equal in 1856-7 to 1°8 per cent. (col. 9) of the total number of 
assessments against 10°4 per cent. (col. 10) in 1848-9. 


SS EEE LEAL ELLEN PEL DLE DIED. TLD EEE LCS 


In connection with this Appendix I am glad to avail myself of the following 
valuable details, relating to the Borough of Leeds, collected by Mr. Baines, and 
published by him in the Leeds Mercury early in January, 1859. These details 
reached me when I had advanced a long way in the preparation of this Paper. 


«The franchise proposed by the London Parliamentary Reform Association to be 
established in boroughs, is defined to include— 

“ Every person of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, who shall 
occupy, as owner or tenant, any premises which are rated to the Relief of the 
Poor.” 

“This, though sometimes called a ‘ Rating Franchise,’ is in reality more than 
* Household Suffrage, because in towns every house, and indeed every tenement, 
is rated, whether large or small. Even a pig-stye is legally chargeable with poor- 
rates. 

“ There is, however, a great misunderstanding on this point, even among men of 
intelligence and experience. We know some who suppose that the above franchise, 
because it is called a ‘ Rating Franchise,’ implies that the householder shall him- 
self, in his own person, pay all parochial rates to the collectors. But the defini- 
tion we have quoted from the London programme does not say or imply this. It 
simply says—‘ who shall occwpy, as owner or tenant, any premises which are rated 
‘to the relief of the poor.’ Now all premises are rated; but under the Small 
Tenements Act of 1850 (18 and 14 Victoria, c. 99), which is now adopted in almost 
all towns, the rates on all tenements ‘the yearly rateable value of which does not 
exceed 6/.,’ are paid, not by the tenant, but by the landlord. It is true that the 
tenant ultimately pays the rate, because it is (generally speaking) included in the 
rent which he pays to his landlord. But, inasmuch as the immense majority 
(probably nineteen-twentieths) of the occupiers of cottages pay their rents WEEKLY, 
by Is., Is. 6d., 2s., or 2s. 6d. at a time, and as they are compelled to do this, or’ 
they could not obtain a house to put their heads in, this affords no evidence of" 
saving, forethought, or prudence, still less of any means beyond those of the hum- 
blest day-labourer. We are not saying that all occupiers of cottages are deficient 
in these qualities—far from it; we only point out that the mere payment of rates 
in this manner, that is, mixed up with the rent, which itself is paid weekly, affords 
no evidence whatever of respectable circumstances or character. 
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“There is a provision in the Small Tenements Act which is very significant as to 
the poverty and the shifting habits of many of the occupiers of the cottages. The 
4th section provides that a deduction of one-fourth, and even of one-half (where 
due notice has been given), may be claimed by the owner on payment of the rates ; 
in this case, however, he must pay for all his cottages, whether occupied or empty ; 
but the provision clearly indicates the difficulty found in collecting rates from the 
occupiers, and the frequency with which they change their dwellings. Otherwise 
the overseers could not justly or reasonably sacrifice so large a proportion of the 
rates. ; 

“<The same inference must be drawn from the fact that the rents of nearly all 
eottage dwellings are collected weekly. The landlord or his agent would not take 
the trouble to collect weekly, unless experience proved that it would be difficult to 
eollect the rents at longer periods, say, monthly or quarterly. When we inquired 
the other day of an old rate collector whether the rents could not be collected 
monthly, he replied that they could not be deferred so long without great risk of 
many of the tenants removing in order to evade the payment. Surely this is an 
indication the most decisive, either of poverty, or of habits of some kind incom- 
patible with the qualifications requisite for the choice of Members of Parliament. 

<* It should be stated that in Leeds, and we believe in most other towns, the 
‘rateable value,’ does not mean the rent, but about one-sixth less than the rent. 
Thus, a dwelling of the yearly rent of 7/. 5s. is rated at 6/.; a dwelling of the rent 
of 6/. is rated at 5/.; and a dwelling of the rent of 47. is rated at 37. 5s. Therefore 
the Small Tenements Act, applying to tenements ‘the yearly rateable value of 
‘which does not exceed 6/.,’ requires the owners to pay the rates for all dwellings 
of which the yearly rent (exclusive of the rates) does not exceed 7/. 5s. 

« We will endeavour to show how the occupation suffrage, as defined by the 
London Reform Association, would work in the borough of Leeds. The present 
number of names on the Register, as entitled to vote for Members of Parliament, is 
6,320; which being reduced, by deducting those who have more than one qualifica- 
tion, makes a constituency of about 5,500 voters. But the whole number of tene- 
ments in the borough is 44,975, all of which are rated. Of these 38,499 are 
Dwellings, and 6,476 are other Tenements. Deducting 1,703 for Unoccupied tene- 
ments, and 5,688 for Female occupiers, there remain 37,184 tenements occupied by 
Male tenants. From this number, however, a deduction must be made for those: 
who have more than one qualification ; and perhaps the number of occupiers would 
be about 32,000. We must further deduct all adult males who have received 
parochial relief within twelve months, which constitutes a ‘legal incapacity.2 We 
can only form a rough estimate of the number of this class, but from the best infor- 
mation we can obtain from our parish officers, we suppose the number may average 
about 2,000. This would reduce the 32,000 to 30,000. Lastly, we must make an 
allowance for those who have not resided in the borough for the length of time 
required by law, which is at present twelve months. We suppose the number 
of these might be about 2,000, which, deducted from 30,000, leaves 28,000 as the 
probable number of persons who might be entitled to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment in the borough of Leeds, under the definition printed above. Thus, as well 
as we can judge, the number of Parliamentary voters in this borough would be 
increased from 5,500 to 28,000, or more than FIVE-FOLD. 

“In order to form an idea of the position in life of those who would be thus 
added to the constituency, we may look at the value of their dwellings, which may 
be inferred from the following table :— 


Tenements in the Borough of Leeds, with their Ratings.—1858. 


Rate at za rate at sed 
£3 10s. and under ........ 23370 £8 and under £10 ....... 1,942 
£4 and under £%............ 5,325 EDOVE: LB OF counsel icsrnnen 8,376 
£5 5 Beta tacct x; 3,769 





£6 _ Pee 2,191 Patel cacy we 44,975 
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«Thus it appears that 23,376 Tenements are rated at and under 32. 10s. We 
are told that the gross rental (including all the parochial rates) paid on houses 
rated at 37. 10s., is from 2s. to 2s. 3d. per week, that is, from 5/. 4s. to 51. 17s. a 
year.* Taking an average of 5/. 10s. for the gross rental of this class of tenements, 
about 42. 15s. would represent the landlord’s rent, and 15s. the parochial rates. 
Further,.5,325 more of the tenements;in Leeds are rated at 4/., and under 51. 
Taking the average of 4/. 10s., the gross rental paid for such houses is about 2s. 9d. 
per week, or 7/. 3s. a year; of which 67. would represent the landlord’s rent, and 
11. 8s. the parochial rates. Adding together these two classes of houses, it seems 
that there are 28,701 tenements in Leeds (out of a total of 44,975) of the value of 
6J. a year and under. These figures give the tenements, not the occupiers, who . 
may be about one-sixth less, or 24,918; and if we further deduct 4,095, as being 
the proportion of unoccupied tenements and of female tenants found in the borough, | 
it would still show 20,823 male householders in Leeds living in houses not exceed- 
ing the value of 61. a year. Almost every one of these pays his rent weekly, and 
no rates are paid by this class of persons distinct from their rent. 

““ Of course these 20,823 persons will include nearly all those who receive parish 
relief, and the greater number of those who would be left off the register on the 
ground of too short residence. But it seems not unlikely, from the above figures, 
that 16,000 persons might be placed on the register by the occupation suffrage pro- 
posed in London, who are living in cottages not exceeding 6/. a year value, and five- 
staths of them below 4l. 15s.” 





Apprnpix (Il ) 


Distrrpurion or Rean and Prrsonat Property as indicated by the 
Incomu Tax AssessmEnTS.— Assessed Taxes, 1858. 


In the following table (Y) the amount of Annual Income from Land and Trade 
in 56-7, according to the Assessments to Income Tax and Schedules (A), (B), and 
(D), is given for each County Division, and Parliamentary Borough therein, as set 
forth in the two Parliamentary Papers 317/57, obtained by Mr. Disraeli, and 
492/58 obtained by Mr. Bright. The figures in these papers are free from the 
disturbances arising from the assessment of Income Tax upon the profits of Railway 
Companies in the towns or places at which the head offices of the Companies may 
happen to be. A Parliamentary Paper, 31/58, obtained by Mr. J. B. Smith, gives 
the Income Tax assessment, including the Railways, and the differences are very 
striking; thus the assessment in 56-7, for the Borough of Marylebone, under 
Schedule (A), is on 5,717,000/. when the Railways are included, aud only on 
2,821,0007. when the Railways are excluded. Similarly, the (A) assessment in 
Manchester City, was 2,457,000/. with, and 1,531,0002. without the Railways. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that in order to arrive at the ordinary Income 
Tax assessment of a Town, the Head Office payments of Railways must be excluded. 
The Railway dividends are distributed all over the country, but happen to be 
accounted for at only one point. , 

The 15,594,0002. (A) assessment of the City of London, requires large cor- 
rection for the Income Tax paid at the Head Offices of Banking, Docks, Insurance, | 
Gas, Telegraph, Shipping, Trading, and other Public Companies. 

In 1856-7, the Income Tax was assessed under the Act 18 Vict., cap. 20 
(25 May, 1855), at the rate of 114d. in th ee ae 

y 5 the £ on incomes of 1002. to 1501. per 








*z “r., ; ; 
Here the difference between the rent and the rateable value is much more 
than one-sixth, which is accounted for by the fact that the rate itself is included in 
the gross rental. . 
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annum; and at 1s. 4d. in the £ on incomes of more than)150/-per annum. The 
contents ofthe Schedules remained the same as in the original Ag (506 Vict., cap. 
35) of 1842, viz., 

Schedule (A) extends the tax to the annual value of all lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments in Great Britain, in respect of the property or ownership thereof ; 
that is to say, the owners of Real Proper a pay the Income Tax at 1s. 4d. in the £ 
on the annual value of such property, undér Schedule (A). 

Schedule (B) taxes the profits of Farmers, and others occupying Farms or 
Lands, and assumes that such profits are equal to half the annual value, or half the 
rack rent ; and, therefore, levies the tax at half the rate under Schedule (A), or at 
8d. in the £ on the whole of the rent. 

Schedule (D) taxes profits derived from Trades and Professions, at 1s. Ad. in 
the £. 

The two remaining Schedules apply, (C) to Annuities and Dividends, and (EK) 
to Salaries and Pensions. 

The amount of Incomes assessed under (A), (B), and (D), will obviously go 
. far towards indicating, pretty closely, the relative amounts of Property in different 
Towns and Counties. If agriculture predominates, the returns under (A) and (B) 
will be large. If large towns predominate, the returns under (A) will be considerable 
in respect of the rent of Houses, Shops, and Manufactures; and still more con- 
siderable for trading profits assessable under Schedule (D). We must not forget, 
however, that the Income returned under Schedule (A) is worth very nearly three 
times as many years’ purchase as the Income under (B) and (D). The proportions 
of Property, therefore, under the three Schedules, would be very different from the 
proportions of Jncome they may indicate. 

It has been sometimes contended that the payments for Assessed Taxes afford a 
better criterion of the local distribution of property, than the payments of Income 
Tax—but this position is hardly tenable. About a third (760,000/.) of the whole 
amount (2,000,000/.) of Assessed Taxes in Great Britain, arises from the Inhabited 
House Duty, imposed (14 and 15 Vict., cap..36) in 1851, in lieu of the Window 
Duty. But this duty does not apply to houses of less than 20/. rent, and certainly 
would not afford any fair criterion of the amount of property in two such towns as 
Brighton and Preston, for example. About a fourth part of the 2,000,000J. is 
afforded by the Taxes on Male Servants and Carriages—a still more capricious 
standard; and a sixth part of the 2,000,000/. arises from the Duty on Race and 
other Horses. 

In 1857, out of the 61 Millions of Revenue in Great Britain, 18 Millions only 
were raised by Assessed and Income Taxes; the other 43 Millions were raised 
mainly by the Customs, Excise, and Post-office. Every one knows that the great 
mass of contributions to this 43 Millions comes from the poorer classes in the form 
of indirect taxes on the consumption of tea, coffee, sugar, spirits, beer, fruits, &e. ; 
but there are no means of ascertaining ¢erritorially in what proportions the 43 
Millions are raised. 

In the absence of such means, I believe that the Income Tax Returns are the 
best indications—if not of the total revenue contributions of each district— certainly 
of the amount of property, real and personal, within it. 

For convenience I give the following Table (X) of the amount of Assessed 
Taxes in 1856-7 :— 
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(X.)—Assrssep Taxes.—Great Britain, 1856-7.— Gross Amount of Duty charged under th 
leading Cla ses of Assessment. 

















I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Great BRITAIN. ENGLAND AND WALEs. SCOTLAND. 
CiassEs oF Durty. 
56. "07: °56. OF. 56. "aie 






(1).—InaaBireD House Duty. 

pehops, Warehouses, Farm and. 
213,000 214,000], Beer Houses worth £20 rent, | 209,000] 209,000 
i Od Wie ¥en ee 


536,000 545,000 gee Houses £20, @ ae 495,000 | 503,000 | 


4,700; 4,606 


41,000; 42,00¢ 


en ie arr ie 


749,000} 759,000 | 704,000 | 712,000] 45,700 | 46,60¢ 

















Se 


(11.)—MaLr SERVANTS. 
183,000 194,000 | Rates from 10s. 6d. to 21s........ 167,000 | 177,000 


16,000 | 16,300 








(111.)— CARRIAGES. 
283,000 302,000 | Rates from 5s. to 708. ................ 260,000 | 279,000 f 





22,000 | 24,000 
amos | Greases | enenesceeceeeee | Gene 
(1v.)—Horsgs. 
i Private use.—Race Horses 77s. ! 
225,000 ae 
ee —Others 10s. 6d. to 21s. - SE TOS a2 2000 
115,000 117,000 | Used in Trade, 51s.3d.to10s.6d. | 104,000} 106,000 


17,800 | 18,000 
11,000] 11,500 





or | cen —— 














340,000 353,000 311,000 | 324,000] 28,800] 29,500 
Se 2 (v.)—Does. ne ee a 
200,000 199,000 | Packs of Hounds and others........ 180,000 | 179.000} 19,000| 19,500 
14,300 14,600 (v1.)—Horse DEALERS. ' 12,600 13,000 1,600 1,600 
1,200 1,300 (vi1.)—Hartr Powper. 1,100 1,200 
50,600 53,800 | (viir.)—ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 46,200 49,200F 4,300} 4,600 
130,000 135,000 | (1x.)—Game CERTIFICATES. 118,000 | 123,000] 12,000 | 12,500 








196,100 204,700 177,900 | 186,400] 18,900} 18,700 


es | SETS 


1,953,000 | 2,013,000 | Total Assessed Taxes. 1,858,000 | 150,000 | 154,000 
14,223,000 | 15,161,000 ] Property and Income Tax. 


——— 


16,276,000 | 17,174,000 | Customs, Excise, Post Office, 
49,574,000 onal 











Crown Lands, Land Tax, &c. 








—_—_——_. 


65,850,000 | 61,555,000 
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Y.)—County Divisrons and Boroveus in Eneranp and Wass, 1856-7—Execrors on 
Register, and Amounts on which Income Tax, Schedules (A), (B), and (D), was 
Assessed. [The 000’s are omitted in Cols. 5, 6, 7, 8.1 
i Q 3 4 5 6 7 8 





Income Tax Paid on Sums as under. 
1856-7. 


[The long tail figures within brackets 


Inhabited are the Old Suffrage Voters in Electors 


























































































































Boroughs ; and the 501., &e., Te- Mek: on 
Houses, nant Voters ie Cunntles in 752-3. ] bers. | Register, : R Dd 
1851. CountiEs 1856-7. } (Lands- | (Lands- | (py.geg) | ToTat. 
AND BoroUGHS THEREIN. Owners.) |Occupiers.) : 

No. I.—Metropolitan. No. | No. ee £. £. 
46,377 MIDDLESEX ........ (1,386) 2 14,977 1,616, | 300, 796, 2,712, 
14,580 | London City ............ (73203) |. 4 igrrey  1,971,| 13,623, | 15,594, 
24,755 | Westminster City ........ (1497) | 2 £3,182) 2,000, 1. 2, 3,774, | 6,340, 
7427 \*Pinsbury! fic. tewe 2 26,626 P1882; 6°"... 2,469, } 4,351, 
Borols ) Marylebone oc... bc.cce cece. 2 20,851 2.52 1)..| 3, 1,992.) 4,826, 
75,110 | *Tower Hamlets ................ ate 27,980] 1,800, 10, 1,893, | 3,702, 
eRe il eg 210 0618 1 ae 2 20,276} 1,182, 1, 846,] 2,039, 
70) | Southwark ....cé.....ccss- (232) a. 2 10,170 683, | l, 1,066, LGisO, 

255,890 16 [132,200] 12,905,| 35, | 25,663, | 38,603, 
| 
Ia.— Universities. | 
Oxford University ......100........... 2 21238 58, ve 60, 118, 
Cambridge University ............ 2 Ai 552 Sil, shectties f I 47, 78, 
4 8,090 3; mee 107, 196, 
II.—South Eastern. 

28,104 Kent, East........ (15384) 1. 2 S,n07 1, 1,051, 689, 309,] 2,049, 
oe ae es Be an gee pe = 
O,05£ | Canterbury 042, dnernessnae, (946) | 2 1,876 52, | 5, 86, MASy 
Aes NMVOMER 8.5) Qed. sacri (991) |) 2 25024. 121, i Ves 199, 
OW he 1 ao sce cemuceiscaseun (4s) | 1 998 4], 4, 38, 83, 
Pe £74 7 |) SANA WICH, © s..0.0500-.25. 20503 (329) 12 1,008 37, 6, 40, 83, 
12,136 7 5,906 2515" 16, 241, 508, 

42,280 KENT, WEST....... (E7Rty ye 8,993 | 1,356, 664, SOOM) 2.5705. | 

MPO) |) FO MAb Wa Seis oicalie inde eceeoage: 1 1,463 80, 12, 76, 168, 
AOL -| FE PECMWICH, .vncccdecenscsdisnenmnedoon 2 4,888 427, 13, oto, a, 

BO7'O || NESISCOME: 4. ..oss csccenss snes (53a) 1° 2 PROTX 99, 12} 132, 2435 

40 | Rochester | 'h.0..dscc.d.., (340) | 2 1,180 64, 13; v2, 149, 
25,963 7 12,842, 670, 50, 593,4 1,313, 











Note.—Throughout this Table. the Totals of all the cols. in each County Division are given 
separately for the Boroughs within that Division.—Thus, in Easr Kent, the Total Borough 
Electors is 5,906,—and the Total County Electors 8,117.—The names in Italic (e.g. Hythe) are 
places deprived of one Member in 1832. ‘The places marked * (e.g. *Finsbury) were Enfranchised 
in that year. 
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(Y.)—Contd.—Income Tax Assessed, ’56-7, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Income Tax paid on Sums as under. | 
Inhabited Couns Electors | 1856-7. 
Houses, AND . ad ‘ = 
BorouGHs THEREIN. egister, : ae : 
1851. j (Lands- Lands’- : 
1856-7. ee G Ate coe (Trades.) 
No. South Kastern—Contd. No. £ ES z 
25,104 | Surrey, EHasrv........ (1,179) 7,191} 1,055, 204, D47, | 
DN MERCI O OLE ope scence nce schineseen ee rice, 44.2 § 29, | G 23 
792 44.2 i 29: Zs 23% P 
18,110 | Surrey, Wusr............ (641) bogol  417,| 246, 252, 
P07G -) Guildford (.....2)00<.0-ccsaana (78) 666 33, 1, 24, | 
1,176 666 33, 1, 24, | 
21,372 Sussex, Hast....(1,034) 6,056 | 637, 432, 120, 
bO;843. - “Brightom ¢......006 cscs. stisonn ce 35936 482, 3; 405, | 
DAT Pe \ ALAMOS ciidadasioncaovdtderes (7) 1,199 124, 5, 68, | 
Ly4f- OWES os (2. ene (158) 924 | 40, 6, 50, | 
UE 7 et BIO eo osc i kdtiec satis we beashbconnbs (13) 462 | 23; 42, 16, | 
16,624 6,321] 669,| ~ 56, 539, 
10,6690 Sussex, West (479) 3,000 341, 257, Joby 
2) | AT UIMACs..cucnaccensevouncniesbncn (85) 199 11, 2. 13.4 
MiOioeae “} AO HICHESTET .....22...00s00.s0ee0ess (76) 638 43, 5% 50, | 
DOG Me A OPSHOM. — sonccssieveocssorcioedes (1) 350 24, 10, 16, | 
MSO |W Aarst ralcceesccctesclarne 411 20, 23, 11, | 
5,42) | Shoreliam ...¢.01...s..0c050 (369) 1,800 176, 99, 68, 
10,007 3,398 274, 139, 158, 
2770 Hants, Norres ....(698) 3,149 603, 482, 119, 
ROO? 3) INE OMERY. fares. na.cc0ot cau alewansy PIEVe) 29, 5. 20, | 
T2072) | WPOLCP SACLE as. secs ctevos (2) 239 Sar 24, Ton 
2074s: } Wanchester 2fcis aie (17) 842 43, 4, 55, | 
4,288 1,406 99, 33, 82, 
19,161 Hants, SourH ....(500) Bases 467, 257, 175, 
1,543 | Christchurch. ..........:.0004 (1) 328 37, 19, 15, 
T5029) } Wayman gto, .ccis..--00> eno. (6) B28 22, 6, 14, | 
12,825. } Pertsmouth © <.................6 (3) 3,671 211, 10, 179, 
5,749 | Southampton ........0.... (232) 3,508 179, 3, 181, 
21,146 71830 449, 38, 389, 





















































































































































1859. | and Boroughs of Kngland and Wales, 1856-5. 143, 
nder Schedules (A), (B), (D). —(Y.)— Contd. 


1 re ae 3 4 5) 6 is 8 









Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 








































































































nhabited Corre Electors 1856-7. 

Houses, AND eer fe ay , 

' * @ Register, : B. 
1851. BoROUGHS THEREIN. Be (Lands- (Lands- 

: Owners.) |Occupiers.) 
No. South Kastern— Contd. No. No. £ £ 
7,378 IstE oF Wieaut....(250) | 1 1,949 229, 88, 
Be) Newport 5.05 e.n.ce-<aeneecnae (4) ft °2 654 29, 
1,550 21 684 29, 
I1Il.—South Midland. 

25,202 BERKSHIRE ............ (994) | 3 4,836 GEE; 539, 
1,244 | AST GG i a ere (9) l 323 io Ls 
OOO PREAGII oe iieccas veckenee (7) 2 £,43,5 93, 4, 
MEGS (OW Ging JOR ....<..6..0008-000 (29) 1 390 AS, 25; 

MED fe || NV UROSOE 505 c..005500tscennacicsvayeestere 2 642 44, i 
8,394 6 25907 199; 31, 

30,062 HERTFORDSHIRE (1,253) 3 6,061 834, 514, 
TOO! VORNCHULOPE 205 .2.-ocsnenovecienss (160) | 2 620 31, A, 

Se. AD AIS [acu ns. nacere: (128) = 
1,150 2 620 le 4, 

23,491 BUCKS 5. oesev.iceeks (i077) a Leos 688, as 
a2 VP AylesSbUry .-........-0.s050000 (352) 2 5417 120, 87, 
ie7t7, | Buckmeham %...3.........06.0 Cayat <2 354 43, 26, 
1,441 | Chipping Wycombe ........ (‘SO 4 390 26, as 
1,211 | Great Marlow ........ Locke (ea) § 62 343 18, wie 
9,841 8 2,504 207, 127; 

25,983 OxFORDSHIRE ....(1,183) | 3 ea 740, 588, 
BA) BAMUULY. oh ocnecrenm ss acneesave tevenerene 1 538 41, ile 
mO55 | Oxford City .4.........+. (i243) % 2 2,656 ¥13, ve 
HOZS | WOGASLOCR — crvscensenorvsvioa (37) 1 336 Ds 24, 
S244 4 3530 187, 32, 
17,935 Norruampton, N. (935) | 2 3,800 563, 461, 
te7a0 | Peterborough, |.,.....0<:1+04: €ri3) boe2 | 542, 48, 12, 

1,755 ap 5 642 48, 12, 


























144 On the Klectoral Statistics of the Counties [ Mar. 
(Y.)—Contd.—Income Tax Assessed, ’56-7, 
1 Q 8 4 5 6 7 sa 
eee Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 

Inhabited Conainais is 1856-7. 

- Mem- - — + 4 
EEE anp bers. | Register, A B D 
1851. BoROUGHS THEREIN. 1856-7. | Mands- | (Lands | pg Toran. 

f Owners.) |Occupiers.) raGes,) 
South Midland—Contd. | No. No. ahs ES £ £ 

18,991 NortTHamprTon, S. (1055) | 2 4,675 529, 498, 12, 1,269, 
4,886 | Northampton ................ (784). 4 2 1, a74 89, af 164, 258, 
4,886 2 17741 89, 5, 164, 258, 

22,366 BreDFORDSHIRE ....(910) 2 4,276 517, 380, 183, 1,080, 
Bred LP MBCOTONG — .o....dayicsvnccareoves (398)} 2 879 45, Te 61, 1133 
2.307 2 879 45, 7. |» abeae 113, 

IV.—Eastern. 

12,041 POUNDS 46. (582) 2,988 374,| 282, 110, 766, 
1,244 | Huntingdon oo. (63) 382 29, is 36, 76, 
1,244 "382 29, ri 36, 26, 

32,032 CAMBRIDGESHIRE (962) 6,298 1,026, 827, 274, | 2;0eee 
5,194 | Cambridge (Bor.) ............ (8) 1,878 123, 8, 217, 348, 
tel 1,878 123% 8, Dlids 348, 

34,335 Essex, Norru ss (Q05329) Babes 830, 649, 202, 1,681, 
4,145 Colchester ee “...(466) 1,282 66, ‘Vy, 33, i6an 

CTD |: EN S2 ss er (3) Aue 15, 3, 14, 325 
4,896 1,595 81, 20, 97, 198, 

$9,120 Essex, Sours .......(1,541) 6,169 | 1,084, 697, 374, 1 2,065 
MEO FORMA oils Sideeccsseeince (610) 879 7, 5, 20, Aas 
1,179 ae 1, B, 20, 42, 

as pemrone, Basir...(1,738) FES WB 16o. 811, 166,} 2,129, 

14,958: | Norwich’ ....0.0i..5....005- (2,930) nee 920 44 ane ae 

993 ’ ; : 317, 551 
GrSSO jf Vermouth, i ciedo..ccomonedes covosses 1,308 94, 4, 106, oom 
21,874 71483 314,| 18, 423,41. <6) 
















































































































































































1859. ] 


and Boroughs of England and Wales, 1856-8. 
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under Schedules (A), (B), (D).—(Y .)—Contd. 


i 


2 


(Je) 





Inhabited 
Houses, 


1841. 





No. 
34,846 


3,845 
844 


4,089 


30,677 





—s 


6,979 


ae eee 


6,979 


_ 


26.620 


2,752 
1,374 


4,126 





4,588 





29,560 
3,622 
1,968 
1,616 


——- =. 


7,206 


39,027 


2,304 
3,450 





5,804 


ees 


25,061 


2,183 
16,634 


18,817 


CouNTIES 
AND 
BOROUGHS THEREIN. 


Kastern—Contd. 
Norro.tk, West (1,647) 


Wing's: Livan oot (200) 
PRRCCIOFGL (30h accse cotta (8) 


SuFFOLK, East (1,684) 


SuFFOLK, West (1,092) 


Bury St. Edmund’s 
Hye 


Oe ee ey 


RUTLANDSHIRE (3,981) 


(No Boroughs.) 


Linco.n(Kest. & Hol.) (2236) 
Elec onmnctis cinta, cee (160) 
Granthaat ousv....5.csa (236) 
30120! nr ar (139) 
Lincoun (Lindsey) (3,061) 
SPU, 35 osc once ASE 2) 
SAIC OUI co ciiet. cccvcbsecc (548) 
York, E, Ripine (2,449) 
PV CULOY, ou) cgegediesvachmerar? (907) 
BUM sc sdeevoudyaiinsnnacoeke (1,834) 
VOL. XXI. PART II. 








| Electors 








2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
1 
2 
o 
2 
2 
Z 


Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 










































































1856-7. 
on 
; ea 3 (I i T 
mie ands- zands- ¢ OTAL. 
Ga Occupiers.) (Trades.) 
No. £ LG £ 
a 17G 953, SU, 2,096, 
1,085 67, 6, 1765 
208 13, 3, 37) 
a a Br een a MO a he ES 
1,273 80, 9, 213, 
5,907 858, 637, 4671, 
1,891 121, 10, 2725 
1,891 2A, 10, 272s 
4,084 699,| 533, 1,387, 
402 54, d; 137, 
359 30, Sh, 695 
1,061 84, 38, 206, 
1,922 163, 133, 232 
8,287 1.292 | -1,158 25678; 
1,057 75, 23, ls 
74.0 42, 2, 106, 
529 33, 3, 105, 
25326 150, 40 382, 
12,435 1,486, | 1,286, 35044, 
888 59, 25, £27, 
1,405 4D, 8, 195, 
i 25203 128, 33; Sy 
7544.4 1,035, 1,741, 4,198, 
1,136 42, ee 105, 
51494 339, 10, 1,049, 
6,630 381, ah 1,154, 
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Inhabited 
Houses, 


1851. 


No. 
18,007 


1,047 
1,139 
G97 
1,292 
1,420 

781 


12,876 


14,879 
2,311 
1,535 
1,721 


5,967 


26,470 
1,468 
960 
708 
1,903 
1,894 
1,351 
1,722 


10,006 


eee ee 


31,752 


2,116 
2,181 


4,297 


4,857 
622 
799 

4,961 

6,499 
692 

5,171 

' 1,009 
728 


20,481 





























CouNTIES 
AND 
BoROvGHS THEREIN. 
V.—South Western. 
Wits, Norte ....(754) 
CONICS Yor RM ts cca ceodtsntededavee (7) 
Cinip pen Naini, Fs tortvasinsoncdiennstns 
Cereklade. .. 2.....00sdeede% (250) 
MCA CS rc os cuncauniereaerecncte: (8) 
IME GUM CSUUTY <2, ssc ntsvvncesnar (13) 
Muarlborougli .,.....2............ (5) 
Wi.ts, SoutH ....(664) 
Saletan i. eetucccechandacees (18) 
WU CST OUT sce soietesntinestenst os nseedle 
LLCO. B.ocse scosastadeesheeses (10) 
DoRSETSHIRE ...,(1,338) 
DBidport.. wd Mdisccdataeds (35) 
DORChester ccce...ccseocsconeerseve bec 
DYMO ARCGIS) ccooceckeoiesncases (4) 
POO Si ctettecssavndemmestsrenreyies (42) 
SRAPECSOULY cursesscuboodcevacce (89) 
WV ORCROM csovsscie wesdesincerin (17) 
Weymouth - n,n s.bisccosss: (22) 
Devon, Norru....(2,225) 
DAUMSUAPILE yo. ceeaseachivasen: (260) 
PUVETCOME Ns sesvececeeie (10) 
Devon, Sour ....(2,501) 
ASODULEON sce sacsvesvdvavsveutis (15) 
DOP TMOUE NS I ves cedhostieecesens (4) 
SDE VOMPOR «awvssvitsedssirrevesy sie: 
BOR UEV cece stern dustaucadevaatiny (286) 
POMCORG is... bors... (91) 
Diy MOULD ci cavessalessesoyes, (48) 


Tavistock 
POUMCSS eiostea ch vacace tsascccccts (20) 


On the Electoral Statistics of the Counties  =—— [ Mar. 


(Y.)—Contd.—Income Tax Assessed, 56-7, 
3 4 6 6 7 8 


Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 





Electors 1856-7. 
Mem- | oa 
bers. Register, A B 


: : D. 
1856-7. | (Lands- (Lands- Toray 
Owners.) | Occupiers.) (Trades.) 





























No. | No. £ £ LS xz 
2 45485 484, 374, 126,] © 93849 
Led 164 35, 15; 13, 635 
2 | 334 31, 18, 30, 79, 
2 1,682 265, 193; 59, 513, 
2 319 26, 3, 30, 56, 
Lgl $18 4l, 28, 16, 85), 
2 242 23, ip 38, 68, 
10 | 3,056 418,| 264, 182, 864, 
2 3309 416, 358, 83, 857, 
2 650 40, 2 78, 120, 
] 342 325 19, i 58, 
I 251 9 47, 39, 15, 1Ote 
4 1,244 | 119, 60, 100, 279, 
S| 5,628 864, 654, 142,] 1,6605 
y) 478 | 10, 2 93, 37, 
2 451 23; il; 36, 60, 
1 Pee 263 14, a i 24, 
2 nih mah oe 26, 3, 47, 76, 
Ly 509 40, 17, 19, 76, 
Log 212 205 eae 10, 51, 
2 681 | 43, l, 37, 81, 
11 35233 185, Al, 179, 405, 
2 7,264 | 765, 669, |, 77, 1,511, 
oy YEA! 33, 35 34, 70% 
2 482 | 42, 20, 42, 104, 
4 D224 735 23, 76, 174, 
2 9,628 1,129, 804, 283, ] 2,2 16y) 
1 182 13, 8, Ws 28, | 
1 269 15; ade 9; 28, | 
2 2,628 139, 3; 79, 22 a 
2 2,501 201, 4, 197, 402, 
2 264 Tabs 5, 8, | 27g 
2,604 155, 6, 216,1 399m 
395 88, ll, 22, izae 
2 2s 17, 3, 10,7 - 308) 


—_— 
_———$$$ $$ 
_—_—— | ———— 


1,234, | 





ma 
TS 
tN 
AN 
Le 
or 
rs 
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1859.] 


inder Schedules (A), (B), (D).—(Y.)—Oontd. 


1 


‘nhabited 
‘Houses, 


1851. 


No. 
25,367 





1,103 
1,051 
965 


ee 


3,119 


31,702 





1,459 
2,143 
2,003 
2,194 


799 


4,953 
2,122 
906 











2 


























CouNTIES 
AND 
BOROUGHS THEREIN. 
South Western— Contd. 
CornwaLt, East (1,409) 
LS CCT, aaa eae os Ie (10) 
SE GROEECEION Se sssccansa ds, Ae Ses eocisaseas 
DE ISMOBE cs sgentsicdusssvevostegtres (4) 
CoRNWALL, WEST....(792) 
LSS as re 2) 
Penryn and Falmouth....(173) 
CT CEO ne eee (6) 
ERB, ate cscs id, casstasc., Schnt (4) 
SoMERSET, East....(2,409) 
Lo glean eee. Rae Wes oa (4.) 
BOM dengogana this Loa cganennsths 
\LGHT ASRS ee pee heniipe (76) 
SoMERSET, WEsT....(1,825) 
BUI REWALED:i....0.0020000000. (118) 
C01 UC ea (97) 
VI.—West Midland. 
GLoucestEr, East (1,248) 
PO DESO TITAN, 0). <cceosuezanasiesoctes 
CHOICES CCE ci tishnce vcsieoat (115) 
OMCEHEY & 2, ..c30.4scuhos (407) 
OU cece aca tester tect: 
POWKESDULY oeccccscunconsoaes (49) 
_GLoucesTER, West (1,347) 
BISON io) da vssiadeionadaytacdes (4,204) 











Electors 
on 
Register, 
1856-7. 





No. 
6,261 


390 
438 
372 





ee 


1,200 


4,542 


329 
856 
536 
646 


49347 


10,735 
3,144 
363 
343 


eee 


7,510 


— 


589 
887 


7,891 


2170 

423 
1,743 
1237 


371 


9,250 


12,652 








and Boroughs of England and Wales, 1856-8. 


5 6 


7 


147 


8 


Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 














———- —___ 





3,850 


1,4.76 





53994 


125002 




















1,095, 
































1856-7. 
Land ani Bs T 
nds- ands- OTAL. 
See Occupiers.) (Trades.) 

& £ £ ES 
582, 398, 90, LsO70; 
ois 14, 8, 45, 
24, 16, 12, 52s 
20, 10, 16, 46, 
67, 40, 38, 143), 
550, 22) 309, ee 
17, 1, 16, 345 
20; a ol, 82, 
20, 9, 15; 44, 
29, a LE; AZ, 
94, 15, 93, 202, 
996, 838, 239) 2003. 
278, 10, 261, 5495 
23; Vs 37, 67, 
41, iB 18, 60, 
342, 18, 316, 676, 
964, 814, 216, 1,994, 
os 4, 50, 85, 
4 52, 108, 
8 102, 1935 
130,] 1,461, 
175, 383, 
63, 96. 
149, 234, 
153, 3255 
26, 52s 
566, 1,090, 
200, 1,397, 
1,093, 1,816, 


1,816, 


148 


Inhabited 


Houses, 





1851, 








No. 
20,312 





2,426 
1,118 





3,044 


21,587 


3,900 


ee 


3,900 


13,370 
1,516 
1,133 
4,165 


6,814 


es 


27,501 
2,153 
O77 

15,562 


eres ee 


19,692 


39,570 
1,412 
1,760 
4,921 

22,284 

30,377 


ee 


22,692 
1,407 
7,119 

918 


ee 


9,444 
























CouNTIES 
AND 
BoRouGHs THEREIN. 








West Midland— Contd. 
eee (1,761). 





HEREFORD 





Hereford 
Leominster 


ee eererc essa veodeoes 


eee eres coed noeorese 
Fe eeeoseercasccessesossct oo? 


eco b oe ees pecerocrsese 


StarrorpD, NorTu....(2,030) 





Newcastle-under-Lyme (317) 
Stafford (831) 


Cverorecseoreers 


Cece eer eer nsec eeooeee 





ehtbeleoass.cy cde (60) 
AMUVOLG os.ce sccsoseetonsess (75) 
FeV MUSE. sa50. 25-00. esas ain eee 
*Wolverhampton oo... cee 





DOW... rsccsssseesrreoeees (2) 
RECON suhet heres dsdechscvuniowsdedies 
BIVESWAUE < o.rcsccsosecadsaneseneee (93) 








On the Electoral Statistics of the Counties 


[Mar. 


(Y.)—Contd.—Income Tax Assessed, 56-7 


3 4. 






Electors 


Mem- on 
bers. | Register, 
1856-7. 





No. 
79330 


No. 





2 832 
2 370 








T 202 












9,536 


997 
1,252 
2,015 


45364 


11,202 
600 
419 

1,188 
3,611 





+ 09239 


371 








—| 


—— 





1,956 


884 
32 


5 











aaa ara : 
ands- ands- : 

Owners.) | Occupiers.) (Trades.) 
727, 641, 80, 
50, 6, 47, 
19, DD, 15, 
69, 8, 62, 
679,| 490, 223, 
84, 9, 131, 
84, 9, pete 
563, 485, 94, 
34, ll, 24, 
17, OF 23, 
127,| 32, 42, 
178, 46, 89, 
878, 619, ook; 
26, Ze 45, 
29, 1, 375 
259, 19, Sal; 
314, Ze; ats 
Tee iene 538, 
dl, 9, 235 
23, apeicis 1l, 
83, 15, O23 
496, 23, 399, 
633, 47, 527, 
608, 392, Ae 
95, 40, 9, 
Hehe oe 130, 
22, 7; 20; 
201, 49, 159, 


6 7 


Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 


1856-7. 
































8 








TOTAL, 


zz 
1,448, 














— 


409 



































































































































1859. | and Boroughs of England and Wales, 1856-8. 149 
winder Schedules (A), (B), (D).—(Y.)—Contd. 
1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 
Flector Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 
Inhabited aes i : 1856-7. 
Houses AND - Mem- : 
% bers. | Register, B D. 
1851. BoROUGHS THEREIN. 1856-7. | (Lands- | (Lands- | (pyadesy | TOTAL: 
| Owners.) | Occupiers.) ‘ 
No. West Midland—Contd. | No. No. £ z £ £ 
12,570 WoRCESTER, WEST (773) 445, 281, 116, 842, 
Hoo? & Bewdley) )...00)....3-caeedes. (9) 26, 8, 28, 62, 
3,006 | Kidderminster .....<....c0csc<eeeneeee 49, 2, 71, 122, 
5,695 | Worcester ..........0..000 (678) 126, 5, 199, 330, 
10,933 201, 15, 298, 514, 
24,612 MonMOUTHSHIRE (1,072) 635, 296, 227,\b ees, 
meGe MOmMOUt hE. .....csee Ceeese0: (83) 
4,327 | and 2 Contrib. Bors............. JS, G, ae or 
4,327 124, 6, 144, 2745 
VII.— Midland. 
21,527 Warwick, Norra (1,089) 629, 406, 242) 1 i, 247. 
45,844 | *Birmingham....................00. 963, 12, 1,518, | 2,493: 
Ph OS<|-Coventry ~ cscs avie (35723) L3, 5, mtoue 25.59 
53,627 1,076, Ws 1, 75534 2,848, 
18,481 WARWICK, SOUTH (1,091) 649, 453, 260,14 1,362, 
29 Ti) Warwick .2.:Lccssecsstessusenns (150) 48, 12, 66, 126; 
Bylo 48, 12. 66, 126, 
19,226 LercesteR, NortH (929) 433, 430, 153, | “1,076, 
INO Boroughs aruc.se-binessrneesns cance ae ae aa ans ies at 
16,922 LEICESTER, SoUTH (1,039) 2 5,194 701, 457, O97 b Rias7, 
#25805 | Leicester ........c00c00008 (1,456) | 2 4,162 179, 10; 2738 462, 
12,805 2 4,162 179, 10, Das 462, 
25,531 Dersy, Nortu (1,101) | 2 514.96 524,| 321, 211, | 15,056, 





No Boroughs 


DOO 


ee ef] re ffl — 





© Ries 


150 


On the Electoral Statistics of the Counties 


[ Mar. 
(Y.)—Contd.—Income Tax Assessed, ’56-7. 


































































































1 2 A 5 6 7 8 
ae Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 
5 WLECtOrs 

Inhabited ie PR a bre 
Houses, | AND Register, B B 

1851. BoRovGHs THEREIN. 1856-7. (Lands- (Lands- (ietiew TOTAL. 

Owners.) | Occupiers.) 
No. Midland — Contd. No. £ £ £ ES 
25,641 Dersy, Sourn....(1,470) 73047 707,| 486, 186,] 15379, 
8,199 \Derby Se Re aC (439) 23479 136, 3, 186, 325, 
8.199 | 25479 136, 3, 186, 325; 
17,259 | Norrs, Norriz_....(386) 4,028 268; 1 105, 126,] 499, 
9,643 | Kast Retford 00... (492) 2,646 297,11 _ 241, 74,| 612, 
11,549 {| Nottingham ..........:..... (2,874) 5,650 212 Z, 004, 768, 
21,192 8,296 509,| 243, 628, | 1,380, 
14,198 Norts, Souru....(1,000) 3,654 470, 394, 60, 924, 
5370 | Newark fiih...i0b8 (493) 763 | 35, 4, 66, 1055 
2,370 763 O05 4, 66, 1055 
VIII.—North Western. 

31,407 Cuesuire, NortH (1,674) 838, 384, 404, 1,626, 
Snore 1) *Macclesteld eae 93, 8 113, 214, 
10,568 


——$<$— —______. 


18,880 


32,559 


5,173 


eee 


5,173 








57,935 
7,919 
2,192 
2,891 

11,348 


—— 


24,350 


*Stockport 


PPC Cee eeerreeeoecesee Pose BOB onee 


Cunsuire, SourH (2,158) 





CTOSEEI Reiewacnccanktees (1,451) 


Lancasuire, Norru (3,296) 





* Blackburn 


CPOs eres ecererscdeoesess 


Clitheroe 
Lancaster 


Preston... 


Pee eee e eee ere svoaeeren teat enns 























89, 5, ‘| 168 
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Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 
| Electors 


Inhabited Agee ae 7 ay ‘peas 
em- 
Houses, AND bers. | Register, B D 
oem BoROUGHS THEREIN. 1856-7. | (Lands- | (Lands: | (pages, | TOTAL 


Owners.) /Occupiers.) 


ee 


No. North Western—Conid. 





























£ £ 








No. No. £ £ 

90,920 | Lancasuire, SourH (2,933)| 2 | 20,4604 2,772, 408, 1,608, | 5,288, 
5,346 | *Ashton-under-Lyne................ 1 1,085 107, 2, 101, 210; 
MOL S94E AB OLEOM ..lo8ecaieccspnagereoeoaens 2 1,933 160, 3; 972, 4355 
BD NAD e alah AM MLLY co satewtenecdnate sauersoseonsease tases 1 1,218 (ght Ey 146, 228. 
54,310 | Liverpool ..........s0se0i! (joes yi 2 18,314 | 1,765, 2, 5,280, } 7,047, 
53,204 Mam CheS€OR acevcascedacconsesacteesesnn 2 18,044 1,531, 3, 3,243, 45776, 
5, Caer | HOLM 4 .cey.cci ctdeuscser tenders 2 2,098 180, 8, 153, 341, 
e629) | PRochdale G8 .u.eajrccdaote-seeeraa-oer 1 £255 123, 7 176, 306, 
S542) | RGAE o/c Su seescnyuacsabvwcedoreatese 1 4,028 342, 10, 226, 578) 
AS80 | Warrington «.....;.y-,dugoose serpent 1 720 61, ‘; 123, I9l, 
BO SO8 MEW SAID we. chbost-veanceaqdpressneiss @yaivn2 797 99, 4, 133, 236, 


pe 











— 





173,974 


| 49,492 4,445, 50, 9,853, | 14,348, 

















158,247 | Yorxsuire, W.R.....(5,936) | 2 39,183 Sion, 1,838, 229,41 4,738, 





32279 382, 13, 


O02, jeobradlor ds... ...sc.avesnsdessvsnageads 2 




















502, 897, 

Gea Orn SETAE yen css gion ds sgaceriagescs 2 1,488 125; ae 234, 361, 
7 oe Webiuddersiveld  ....ceccsenvssstsvgoers 1 1,552 130, 9, 251, 390, 
1-326.) Knaresborough «.,.....0.cssccenenost ia B46 13, 4, 20, a7; 
ERO DG AE A EMCCOS: (55. cccnch cnctge xotevsns-taamagses: 2 6,204 580, 38, 875,] 1,493, 
Pe29G: (OnbCITACt, ci scsave cette ness (zon) t) 2 405 4l, Hy; 34, 925 
Mey OE VW ORCIOU 22.2 cucivenovasetecaneeedeesensiugenss 2 339 20, 4, 25, 49, 
7099), WPSSDEMEIA 1.2.5.5. scpomieneerdeszeoupe ss 2 6,874 472, 27, 642, 1,141, 
Be SOOE VPA AROREL, «....csccpsqontesssoardavegooee I 967 74, 3; 123, 2,00, 
104,090 LG) | 24,678 1,837, LL; 2,706, | 4,660, 





IX.—Northern. 























25,632 Duruam, Norta....(923) | 2 5,847 602, 247, 205, } 1,054, 
UC 9 0) i (Son) 17 2 1,184 59, 2 47, 108, 
SEZ ON Wh  GALCSIRCACL ,. 252cdeinudo snes svasinscbisn pases 1 895 76, 6, 60, TA2, 
5459, ee South Shields: ..3.dasii-oog~s 1 1,079 70; 4, 113, 1935 
SPO” | SUNGERIANG, ...scc.derescroseosernvepeos! Z 249 3 PAW 6, 371, 594, 

17,246 6 | «651 Age, ie 591,] 1,037, 





— es | es 











22,099 DuruamM, SoutH (1,219) | 2 


— 


£,£68 680, | 320, 


295, 1,295 





UNG IDOROULIIS .1..cgeanscure ses ongeem 


a me fg er | re a rer 
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1 2 3 4 5 (oe i 8 
aes Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 
Inhabited Goukimes ee 1856-7. 
Mem- z 
Houses, 1 bers. | Register, B D 
BOROUGHS THEREIN. | 1856-7. (Lands- Tandse ie TOTAL. 
ne Gane) oe (Prades:) 
No. Northern— Contd. No. | No. z ES x 
12,203 | Norraumsertp., N. (15063) 2 3,296 | 506, 447, 1,025, 
POZE EE WICK 6oi4...c-désecs.cde0ss (344)-| 2 805 | 4l, 12, 97, 
DAGF MMO POLAR s.cicsecsescsscdosatanes (103) 1 391 52, 20, 86, 
3,495 3 f «1,196 93, 32, 183, 
17,303 | NorrHuMBERLD. §. (1,285) | 2 5,608 998,.) 2. 3075 1,063mm 
10,441 | Newcastle-upon-Tyne (1,618) | 2 } 5,962 351, 11, 1,056, 
Ae 2008 VEO EMINETIOUTH . ....4005c008 escscsinnedouss 1 1,048 86, 10, 259s 
14,736 35 wero 4387.) 21, 13185 
14,601 | Cumperianp, East (1,035) | 2 5,693 462, ayia 900, 
SoU WCArlisles Gai. .csecck.aunea. (336) 2 1,223 85, 4, 195, 
" 3,956 2 223 85, An 195, 
13,073 | : 
CUMBERLAND, West (1,021) | 2 4,389 | 390, 258, GOme 
1,506 | Cockermouthy...........sc:06cc0c00.06. 2 4.08 28, 11, 55> 
20274 PW WiteWaven .s....<cccceiesossorene 1 555 67, 3, 148, 
5,133 3 963 oD; 14, 2035 
8,760 WESTMORELAND....(1126) | 2 4,168 305, 250, 622, 
ye OPM MEIN AY 2. cia. she dt oolepsbaiesorndes>. 1 402 32, 5s 96, ) 
2,457 1 402 32; 5, 96, 
$6,323 | YorKsuire, N. R....(4,358) | 2 12,108 | 1,268, 873, 2,280 
Gare a Mallon ose. (62) | 2 594 2671. 16, 64, 
1,064 | Northallerton .................... (5) 1 272 13, 6, oy 
WOsee i Evichimond’ 732.0... (10) Z 34.2 | 25, 12, “1, 
QSOS M | OCAMDOTOUH 2 ,...ccccseseneeese, CP oe 934 BBY. 5, 132, 
1,154 Thirsk Sei asta occ woken s csadedt 1 398 | Di, 19; 57, 
2,239 PASC GE cts a. CouencesGocsswode & ] t 532 42 1l, 104, 
Tod TOON OR KES oe cist asddeseonbecous (2,695) 7 4,236 : 130, a 344, - 
17,650 1] 73308 4 © - 3.16; 69, 801, 
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tunder Schedules (A), (B), (D).—(Y.)—Conid. 
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Inhabited 
Houses, 


1851. 


a 


No. 





20,467 


3,034 | 
11,684 
8,491 | 


23,209 








18,780 


3,454 | 





3,454 





13,988 


1,995 | 
2,930 | 





4,925 


12,996 


2,436 | 





———— —____ 


2,436 


(ee es en 


10,511 


1,236 


ee 


1,236 





3,244 


1,381 | 


1,381 





2 


CouUNTIES 
* 


AND 
BOROUGHS THEREIN. 


ne 























X.—Wales, South. 
GLAMORGAN ........ (975) 
CT | a a 
and 2 others ............ (278) 
* Merthyr Dydvil-\stislcsoncnease 
NS ISG2 hs Be core aes 
A OPRORS ccesee sven, tren } (389) 
CARMARTHEN ...... (917) 
Carmarthen ........ a haae \ (a9) 
and Y other? <.0:..... 33 
PEMBROKE | ........0-:. (499) 
Haverfordwest............ } ( 
DIOCDEES: Fs, ..u sade 312) 
Pembvokey.vsees..c0ea ; ( 
SOCICES. 045 x13 c0ee teaneee: 399) 
CARDIGAN © costae: (699) 
Cardigan ......... hae 
ys OUNCES arto ele abuyes } (179) 
BRECKNOCK ....4.0005.- (638) 
PROC OME cctusnoontey icibeosenn etna. (4) 
RADNOR. Cac hatce (473) 
EUROIRON cents es.deanerin’ 
LOUNGES 25 05,4 spisatconaus } (109) 


3 4, 





Electors | 
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Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 
















































































1856-7. 
Mem- me 
fee Roe | wana (L cr a i 
-(. € s- ands- ° 
Owners) Occupiers.) (Trades.) gS 

No. No. £ zz Eas £ 
2 6,356 491, 240, 107, 838, 
1 1,640 101, 3, 199; 
1 E262 | 338, 10, Age. 
be 105, By 293", 
3 o44, 28, 914, 
2 357, 302, 695, 
1 59, 15, 1555 
1 59, 15, 1555 
1 301, 244, 551, 
i Zt, 6, 61; 
1 40, 10, 89, 
2 I,450 6l, 16, 150, 
l 25796 189, 145, 3495 
1 849 29, 7, 725 
1 849 29, 7; 725 
1 2,609 241, 131, AOI, 
l 226 21, 5, BO, 
1 323 21, 3, 5O, 
1 1,662 109, 100, 211, 
1 447 ao, 26, 68, 
1 447 3a; 26, 68, 
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(Y.)—Contd.—Income Tax Assessed ’56-7, under Schedules (A), (B), (D). 
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Income Tax paid on Sums as under. 















































1 Q 8 4, 
: Electors 
Inhabited Gourcanic Kane a 
Houses, AND bers. | Register, 
1851. BoROUGHS THEREIN. 1856-7. 
No. XI.—Wales, North. No. } No. 
9,479 Monreomery ....(1,133) |! 24872 
r1§| Montgomery ................ 
sone fOr) | 2 | 927 
3,871 : 929 
10,078 PEIN DO arse Sisctedt ot (612) | 1 2889 
STIG GO caer ee Te 
3,963 | sani See a hen i aa i (186) , a7 
3,963 1 817 
15,666 DENBIGH ............ (1,179) | 2 4,425 
Deewmbigh i258 ccna ie 
3,458 | 3 sce Seaaeten eashenoteete } (303) : — 
3,458 1 861 
8,159 MERIONETH............ (437) 1 1326 
vias INO BOrpugUes ..5......ccaconeeee — see 
13,424 CaRNARVON ....... (470).| 1 2,060 
Carmmarvon, fo ..ciastus. 4 
4,581 ASOWMGNG scc.0565 ssap evens } (rsa) : ong 
4,581 1 919 
9,532 ANGLESEY (481) 2,388 
TSCANNATTS + 6).000s<00uecevn: a i 
2,592 SOUICTS © ecosusssseasecutts f (5) : 473 
2,592 1 473 

































































1856-7. 

(L ‘d ann : 
ands- ands- 

Owners.) |Occupiers,) (Trades.) 
£ £ £ 
275, 256, 18; 

61, 4, 43, 
61, 4, 43, 
209; 157, 62, 
57, 29, 50, 
57; 29, 50, 
472, 265, 40, 
40, 23, 42, 
40, 23, 42, 
160, 117, aye 
283, 167, 26, 
55, 10, 44, 
59, Le, 44, 
156, 140, it; 
35, 10, 2a; 
35, 10, 23, 


ff 


TOTAL. 





£ 
~~ 549s 


108, 








108, 





476, 
136, 


136, 





7773 


10%, 





105, 





3145_ 
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Apprnprx (IIT.) 


SUFFRAGE AND SCALE oF VotinG under the Poor Law and Locat Govern- 
MENT Acts.—System of Voting Papers.— Actual Resuuts of Poor Law 
Elections in 1857. 


The Suffrage possessed by the Rate Payers of Parishes for the Election of the 
Poor Law Guardians, first generally established by the Reformed Poor Law of 
1834, differs more widely than is commonly understood from the Borough and 
County Parliamentary Suffrage. 

The persons entitled to vote at the Election of Poor Law Guardians, are persons 
who have been rated to the Poor Rate for the year preceding the voting, and the 
scale of voting is as follows (7 & 8 Vict., cap. 101) :— 


(a) Each Owner and each Rate Payer, under 50/., has one vote. 

(6) lf 502. and under 1007. two votes. 

(c) If 1007. and less than 150/. three votes. 

(dq) If 1507. and less than 200/. four votes. 

(e) If 2002. and less than 250/. five votes, 

(f) If 2507. and above, six votes. 

(y) Ifthe voter be both owner and occupier, he may vote in both capacities. 

(h) Owners may vote by proxy. 

(it) The Voting is in writing, by Voting Papers. 

(k)  Occwpiers of small tenements, the owners of which are rated to the poor, 
cannot vote in respect of their occupation (13 and 14 Vict., cap. 99), 
nor can the owners of such tenements vote for them as occupiers. 


This scale of Voting is markedly Cumulative, but it has been found to answer 
with tolerable success the purposes for which it was designed. 

Under the Parish Vestry Act of 1818 (58 George III, cap. 69), known as 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, the scale of Voting in Parish Vestries was— 


(a) Ifrated at any amount under 507. one vote. 
(6) If rated at 50/., and under 751., two votes. 
(c)  ‘751., and not above 100/., three votes. 

(d) 1001. e 125/., four votes. 

(e) 12651. i5 150/., five votes. 

(f) 1507. and above, sta votes. 


Under the further Parish Vestry Act of 1831 (1 & 2 Wm. IV., cap. 60), it is 
competent for the Ratepayers of a Parish in which the number of Ratepayers is 
not less than 800 (the population therefore being, say 3,000), to determine, subject 
to certain conditions, that the Parish shall be managed by an Elected Vestry ; and 
on the Election of the Members of such Vestry, no Ratepayer has more than one 
vote. Most of the District Boards, under the Metropolis Local Management Act 
of 1855, are elected under provisions the same in substance as in this Act of 1881. 

Precisely the same scale and mode of Voting, as for Poor Law Guardians, 
is adopted by the Public Health Act of 1848 (11 and 12 Vict., cap. 63) for the 
Election of Members of Local Boards of Health, and the seale is confirmed and 
made general for the purposes of the enlarged and amended statute of 1858 (21 and 
22 Vict., cap. 98) for making further “ Provision for the Government of Towns 
and Populous Districts.” 

The polling for Poor Law Guardians, it will be seen, is to be by “ Voting 
Papers,” that is, by means of properly prepared printed papers left by authorized 
persons at the residences of Voters, to be filled up by the Voter with the name of 
the Candidate for whom he desires to vote—in other words, instead of bringing the 
Voter to the Poll, the Poll is brought to the Voter, and by that means the time 
of the Voter is saved, his convenience is consulted, and no small part of the noise, 
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clamour, and confusion of the day of Election avoided. Lord Ebrington has for a 
long period taken great pains to promote the adoption of the plan of Voting 
Papers. In his pamphlet of 1854, on “ Representative Self-Government for the 
Metropolis” (Ridgway), the questiou is very fully discussed; and in 1855 he 
addressed a memorandum on the subject to the President of the Poor Law Board, 
which will be found printed in Parliamentary Paper 227/55. The cost of convey- 
ing Voters to the Poll is, in many places, overwhelming; and as the Legislature 
has now legalised (by the Act of last year, 21 & 22 Vict., cap. 87—2 Aug. 1858, 
Corrupt Practices Prevention), the payment of such expenses by the Candidate, it is 
hardly to be expected that this class of expenditure will diminish. Lord Ebrington 
says that at his Marylebone Election of 1853, the cost of conveying his Voters to the 
Poll was 365/., the whole bill being 4,9377. He mentions a County in which the 
item of conveyance was 2,000/. But not even the most extravagant appliances 
succeed in bringing any large portion of Parliamentary Voters to the Poll in large 
constituencies. The general result of the Poll Returns of the several contested 
General Elections of 1852 is, that from one-half to two-thirds (50 to 66 per cent.) 
of the Voters-in the register of contested places exercised their suffrage. Lord 
Kbrington says that at his Marylebone Election three-fourths of the Electors, in 
some of the wealthiest streets and squares of Paddington, never polled at all. 

As regards the abuses and evasions to which the employment of Voting Papers 
is exposed, Lord Ebrington says, that during his tenure of the office of Secretary of 
the Poor Law Board, the alleged frauds at the Elections of Guardians resolved 
themselves into two classes, viz., (1) tampering with the Voting Paper by the 
Returning Officer, or by the Vote Collectors, at his instigation ; or (2) tampering 
with the Voting Papers, by the Vote Collectors, at the instigation of some 
interested party. But under each head the proved abuses were very few in number, 
and Lord Ebrington points out practical precautions, which he considers would 
reduce the chances of abuse by Voting Papers below the chances of abuse, by 
personation or otherwise, under the present system. 

A strong proof of the growing disposition to employ the Voting Paper system, 
is certainly afforded by the deliberate adoption and extension of the plan in the 
Local Government Act of 1858. 

Availing myself of facts containedin Parliamentary Paper 314/57, I have collected 
in the following Table (Z) twenty-one illustrations of the Poor Law Suffrage, and 
the Voting Paper plan, in various parts of England, in 1857, and the results are 
important. . 

(1) We find, first, that comparing the Poor Law Suffrage and the Parliamen- 
tary Suffrage, with the number of Inhabited Houses in the respective areas, the Poor 
Law Voters are not more than 5 @ 8 per cent. more than the Parliamentary 
Voters. 

(2) We find, next, that more than 80 per cent. of the Poor Law Voting Papers 
employed at the several Elections were actually collected ; in other words, while the 
suffrages actually exercised at Parliamentary Elections are, say 50 to 60 per cent. 
of the whole—at Poor Law Elections the proportion is (say) 80 to 90 per cent. 
No doubt, some portion of the large difference of 30 per cent. between these 
results arises from deterring causes which apply to the Parliamentary, and not to 
the Poor Law franchise. Still it is not to be denied that the inconvenience of 
personal attendance at the Polling Booth, within a few hours of a single day, does 
of itself practically disfranchise a large part of the most desirable class of voters. 
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(Z.\—Poor Law Surrrace—Lngland 1857—as compared with Parliamentary Suffrage— 
Results of Poor Law Elections by Vortna Papers in various parts of England 
obtained from Parl. Paper 314/57, with several collateral Cols. 
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Popula- 
tion PARLIAMENTARY 
Boros. 
BoRrouGHs. 
(Persns) 
1851. | (The long tail figures are the Old 
Suffrage Votes. ] 
No 
(1.) So.-Easrern Cos. 
HOS" Si Greenwiel 402... <0: ssackeenoes: 
Ded |} Lymington 5. c590<sc eed gs 
OU ELSA con chanctawithes sieves cdg: 
116°1 
(iv.) Eastern Cos. 
LFS | Beso 2.08.08 fe. 
(v.) So.-Mbinp. Cos. 
11-4 | Batastaplen 2): .28c3. xx (260) 
MER RP IV ORCOM a scnesscacescetea ra. (10) 
Bk, MIRO CHESS Fi clis. 5 caedene drs (20) 
Nie 2 HE OO i aia Seas scn lip $ukt dilacaesces 
37 °0 
(vi.) Wst. Mpiwnp. Cos. 
5 *2 -| LeOMINSter .. scevess0.cc0e (196) 
10°6 | Newcastle-un.-Lyme (317) 
Od | WW ALSAMDI cnc scpnsinseanese sone Sects: 
HGS | Riddemainster .......00i5-50s 2dae- 
60 °0 
(vuir.) No.-Wstrn. Cos. 
COW OMEOIY + ey. ones duolbadecnstdeabsto ee 
EOE ip VY Peo) ol casiiweoncarcevieeee 
OO EERE cg bs ri csdacdaysetodgiea sooo ade 
BGO) sPCHI ONAL, spaced acagassauserveuvedione 
Zo A We WWEIRCIOLO Jers vex acederoaddeanosceaee 
283 °4 
(rx.) Norruurn Cos. 
BOE eR WICKS. 27, ccstoresitanrecess (344) 
AD A WV OSTAOMUE Wirigscedsnsnnaiay sd ovncesee: 
29-0} South SMES... ...iss..e-snescces: 
107 a P SUMOCTIANIG css sccscvsesersersarsetsis. 
140°7 














Poor Law District, 
Parish, &c. 


Voting 
































Inhabited | 
Paper 
Hou i sent aut 
oe 67. 
No. : No. Pech 
9,064 | 2,714 | 51° 
81241 433) 50° 
253 Ee Oo 
6,429 | 3,320| 51 
3,071 | 1,036 | 34° 
1,554 648 | 42° 
2,181 632°) 29)" 
1,132 630 | 56° 
2,512 724.) 22° 
7,389 | 2,634 | 35° 
1,118 391 axa) © 
2,095 | 1,350 | 64° 
5,144 642, 1.125 
4,742 Bat | we 
13,099 | 2,954 | 22° | 
6,548 | 1,731] 26° 
13,245 | 4,131} 31° 
6,211} 1,892] 30° 
27,099 |12,996| 48° 
3,274 | 2,148] 66° 





56,377 |22,898| 41° 





2,215 639) 29° 
2,928 | 1,250 | 49° 
1,850 $00 | 43° 
1,775 989 | 44° 
8,368 



















































































Bee ie Oa eae 
Parliamentary x 
i G No. 
Boroughs. of Per 
Voting | Cent. 
Papers ay 
i : Parlia- col apers 
ree ent lected a 
ouses | Electors DT. out. 
51. 3 
No. % No. No Perct: 
15,401 | 7,888 2,620. 96° 
1,029 228 Z08)| 02 
792 44.2 a2 eee 
17,222 | 8,653 g,000 0) OL" 
3,622 | 1,057 ZODAD EA 
2,116 742, AGF | 72° 
7a deol 482, 448 | 71° 
728 215 921 | 83° 
2,122 363 674 | 93° 
7,147 | 1,902 2,110 | 80- 
1,118 370 297 | 76" 
2,153 997 720") SSe 
4,921} 1,118 613 | 95° 
5,695 502 542 | 95° 
LSj889 | 25057 235720) 08 
110,394 | 1,933 1,611 | 93° 
9,929) | t5208 3,204 | 79° 
| 6,528 | 1,488 1,446 | 76° 
1 27,099 | 6,374 9,633 | 74° 
4,390 967 L007! OL: 
54,236 {12,480} 24° 117,904} 80° 
2,028 805 | 40° 553 | 86° 
4,295 | 1,048 | 24° 906 | 80° 
M409 | 1,079 | ol * 673 | 84° 
8,019 | 2,493 | 29° 510 | 65° 





ey 


2,470 | 42° 118,281 | 5,425 | 29° P2575 0 72" 
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APPENDIX (IV.) 


Ena@uanp and Wates.—Changes in the DistRiButIon or MemBers, proposed 
by Lord John Russell in the Scheme of 1854, and by Mr. Bright in Jan, 
1859. 


The following Table (AA),. sets out, according to the Territorial Divisions 
uniformly adopted throughout this enquiry, the changes proposed by Lord John 
Russell’s scheme of 54, and by Mr. Bright, in January, 1859. The force of a Terri- 
torial arrangement is seen to great advantage in this table. A mere alphabetical 
order of places, or an order determined simply by magnitude of population, or 
number of electors, would fail wholly in conveying an adequate notion of the 
transfer of political power under either scheme from one part—or from one 
interest of the country to another. 

It may be said, without much chance of error, that within this Table are con- 
tained the materials out of which both the Withdrawals and the Enfranchisements 
of any serious plan of Reform will be obtained. The two schemes of °54 and ’59 
may, at least, be regarded as defining the field of choice—I say nothing as to the 
true line of policy. 

A summary of the Table (AA), will be found in the text in Table (Q). 

The same distinguishing marks are employed in this Table as in Table (¥) 
continued. 'Thus the places in Ilalics (e.g., Reigate) were reduced one member in 
1832; and the places marked * (e.g., Finsbury) were first enfranchised in that 
year, 

T have given the Electors in the Register in 1856—7 of each of the places on 
the list of proposed Withdrawals, and I have also given the Old Suffrage voters 
in 1851—2. 

In the next Appendix (V) are given various details relative to the electoral 
system of Prussia, and I may insert here the following comparison of the Prussian 
Chambers of 1855 and 1858. Thus a comparative analysis of the present and last 
Prussian Chambers of 1855 and 1858, gives the following results :— 


CLASS. 1858. 1855. 
Employés of a superior order ......ccccceccccccsesce 29 ececeees 39 
Hremmolreeine? 200565. ik. Woe a ee ol ae fir 2 i 17 
Judges ofall degrees. ......scccccoescoeeccsedetltosns: CoS, as 40 
Enevocatess GG. ct ee 7 a hea 17 
Molitary"Onicers 7... 5 a. eee 4 Gs 
Large Landed Proprietors ...............cccsccsece.., 99 91 
Merchants and Manufacturers,...........ccccccccsses iS pum atte 19 
RON OE e ce ssc toccesavs ood ieacc kk POs! whee 16 
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A.)—ENGLAND AND Wates.—Countizs and Borovens.—Detailed Statement of the 
Re-Disrrisution of Members as proposed by Lord John Russell in the scheme of 1857 and 
by Mr. Bright in Jan. 1859, 
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Apprnpix (V.) 


Exrcrorat System or Prussia.—Facts relating to the recent General Election 
of Nov, 1858, in Prussia. 


The recent letters of the Correspondent of the Times, at Berlin, have contained 
much valuable information relative to the present Electoral system of Prussia, and as 
to the manner in which it has stood the test of the General Elections of November 
last (1858), occasioned by the extensive changes arising out of the final Establish- 
ment of the Regency of the Prince of Prussia. The following Extracts are from 
those portions of the letters which contain the leading facts. The passages refer- 
ring to mere controversies of party, are omitted. 

“(Berlin, 11th November, 1858.)—As the forms and constitution of the Prussian 
Chambers were remodelled more than once in the unsettled times of 1848-50, and 
have undergone various amendments since 1850, it can hardly be expected that 
English readers should know what they are ; indeed, only a week ago there was so 
much uncertainty here on the point, that it was thought necessary to issue a 
memorandum from the Ministry of the Interior, to state that the elections must be 
conducted according to the ordinance of the 30th of May, 1849. The charter of 
31st January, 1850, embodies a regulation differing in many respects from this, 
but that regulation has not yet the force of law. 

« According to the ordinance of 30th of May, 1849, then, the Chamber of Deputies 
consists of 350 members. These Deputies are not elected immediately by their 
constituents, but on the plan adopted for the Presidential election in the United 
States; the constituencies (Urwihler) elected a limited number of representatives 
or proxies (Wahlmiinner), by whom the Deputies are elected. In both cases the 
election is by plurality of votes. The suffrage, in the first instance, is possessed by 
every Prussian of 24 years of age who has not lost civil rights by sentence of a 
court of justice, and does not receive relief from the poor rates. He must, besides, 
have been six months resident in the commune in which he votes. But this last 
condition does not apply to the Army, or to the Depdts of the Militia Regiments, 
who vote inthe commune in which they may happen to be stationed, or, where the 
corps is large enough, poll by themselves. 

«This constituency which amounts very nearly to “ manhood suffrage,” is 
divided, for convenience of polling, into sections (Urwahlbezirken). The size and 
limits of these sections are wholly arbitrary, and the distribution exists for the pur- 
pose of this election only. Besides this nwmerical distribution, the constituency is 
further distributed cwrially into three classes. These classes are founded upon the 
amount of direct taxes paid by each constituent in the following manner :—The 
total amount of direct taxes paid by the section, is taken and divided into three equal 
parts. The names of those voters in the section, who pay the highest amount of 
tax, are put together till a third part of the whole amount is made up. These from 
a first class. Again, as many names are taken as will make up the amount of 
another third part of the total of the direct taxation of the section, and these from 
the second class. The third class is formed of all the rest. Each of these classes 
elects an equal number, é.e., a third part, of the whole number of proxies 
(Wahlménner) to be chosen by the section. Suppose ¢.g., that a section is com- 
posed of 400 electors. Ten, pevhaps, out of the 400 will pay, in direct taxes, a sum 
equal to the third part of the taxation of the whole. Consequently, Class 1 in that 
section will contain only 10 electors. But these 10 will elect as many proxies as 
Class 2, which may consist, say, of 140 electors; or as Class 8, which will con- 
sequently contain 250 electors. This is the arrangement of the constituencies 
(Urwihler). 

«The number of the proxies (Waklmiénner) who are elected by the constituencies 
is determined by the number, not of the electors, but of the population. For every 
750 of the gross population one proxy is to be elected. Thus, in Berlin if the 
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population amounted (it does not quite) to 500,000, there would be 2,000 Wahl- 
manner to elect. Every Urwihler is qualified to be chosen a Wahlmann. 'The 
size of the sections is arbitrary, that is to say, they may be smaller, but they may not 
be larger, than to have to choose six proxies, observing the above proportion of one 
proxy to every 570 of the gross population. 

“The proxies proceed to the election of Deputies by open poll, as with us. Every 
Prussian is qualified to be chosen a Deputy who has completed his 30th year and 
has not lost his civic rights by sentence of a Court of Justice. The total number 
(350) of which the Chamber of Deputies consists, is distributed among the Provinces 
of the Prussian monarchy as follows :— 


Provinees. ne a65 tiegtited 

Prussia (Preussen)’:..3....:.:... POLO O00 io ret 54 
Brandenburg (Berlin) ........ E5800 000 a3. 45 
WOSERC tow coh ts Cots oat hue TP SO0 000 Hi hodcdases 30 
POE MAL Ws dh rosstosdoad Sscvncigwvien Pe BOO OG Coc sive sate 25 
tle attey cs, ceeersule, daca vabaes SpVOOS00O! ~ ih ctons 66 
OGY ME ile SMS As ek ose be BS4O 000i Bw 38 
NVESED DORIA a jaincinscvalece vores 1,520,000 = ws... 31 
Menken, ocsicscssesne essctes 2,950,000.” Tela 61 

Motah alos aoe ci 350 


‘As the day for the election of the Wahlmanner, viz., Friday next, approaches, 
the disadvantages to the Ministerial and Liberal party, arising from the shortness 
of the time allowed, make themselves very sensibly felt. There have been meetings 
in Berlin every evening during the week, and in all the sections. In these meetings 
names are proposed, discussed, and put round to be voted on, in the manner of a 
caucus, and each candidate has an opportunity of stating his views to the electors. 
These meetings. from the small number of persons who are qualified to attend, are 
much more efficient for the purpose of ascertaining the feeling of the voters, than 
our huge assemblies with public addresses, where the greater part of the persons 
present are not voters. But, on the other hand, the number of the sections, each 
section having its separate meeting, is so great that one section does not know what 
is doing in another. It requires, therefore, a considerable time before anything like 
concerted action can be set agoing, even before anything like the general sense of 
the citizens can be gathered, I was introduced to one of these meetings by a friend 
last night. It was presided over by a Stadt-rath. Anything more methodical and 
thorough than the management of the business, in which the proceedings of a caucus 
were over and above complicated by having to be adapted to the tripartite system, 
which I have above explained, it is impossible to wish for. The Germans certainly 
have a happy power of organization. 

“ (Berlin, 15 Nov. 1858.)—Having in my last described the organization of the 
constituent body, which is represented by the Chamber of Deputies, I now add. 
some elucidations of the mode in which the system works. 

“One of the most original features of the system is its combination of what has 
come to be called among us in England ‘manhood suffrage’ with ‘rating 
suffrage.’ The one is corrected by the other, without anybody being excluded. 
Every Prussian, or nearly so, has a vote, but the vote of one elector is more power- 
ful than the vote of another in the proportion of the amount of the direct taxes he 
pays. This infusion of a ‘tax’ qualification, however, has not all the effect which 
a ‘rating’ qualification has with us, viz., of giving a preponderance to property ; 
for the amount of direct taxes paid is not in any ratio to capital, but depends on 
consumption. ‘Those traders who deal in exciseable articles, as butchers, bakers, 
wine-merchants, &c., come to the top. The first class (4btheilung) in a section 
may be composed exclusively of these tradesmen, while their wealthy customers, the 
banker and the merchant, find themselves in the second class. Whether this was so 
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intended by the framers of the scheme I do not know, but so it has turned out ; 
and as the eight or ten electors who may compose a first class elect as many 
proxies (Wahlmanner) as the 300 or 400 who form the third class in their section, 
this gives a great power to the tradesmen as against the gentry and the working 
classes of the towns. 

«‘ A radical defect in the Prussian system is the purely arbitrary nature of the 
districts (Bezirke) into which the constituency is divided. You saw that one of 
the ‘nine points’ of the Silesian programme required ‘that the electoral districts 
be fixed by law.’ The Home-office is accustomed to new model the partition of the 
constituencies on occasion of each election, ¢.e., once in every three years. ‘This 
power had been employed in 1855 by the late Minister (Von Westphalen) with the 
avowed object of packing the House. Liberal districts were swamped by being 
broken up into fragments, and attached piecemeal to districts of which Government 
was already sure. It is against this abuse of the existing law that the Silesian 
protest is directed; but this is only an abuse of the system. If we look at the 
organization itself, we shall see a fundamental weakness init. The constituency 
throughout Prussia is parcelled out into sections, which have no coherence whatever, 
inasmuch as they exist for the purpose of electing a deputy only. That function 
performed, the section disappears till the next triennial period. No corporate life, 
or associated interest, can possibly grow up within it. The want of such a basis of 
common interest was very sensibly felt at the late election in Berlin. Here, as in all 
great cities, next door neighbours know nothing of each other. If you occupy 
an apartment on the first floor, you don’t, unless you are very curious, know even 
the names of the families who rent the second and third, and who pass up and 
down your staircase at all hours of the day. But, as the sections followed the 
numérotege of the streets, and as the law required the proxies chosen to be resident, 
within the district, it constantly happened that when the electors met for previous 
consultation they did not know each other by sight, Not only was selection 
impossible under such circumstances, but no bond whatever can exist between the 
persons chosen and their electors. The constituencies are aggregates of units, have 
no corporate feeling themselves, and can, therefore, communicate none to their 
representatives. 


(Berlin, 6th December, 1858).—The Municipal Elections, which followed imme- 
diately upon the general election, are now over. Thrown into the shade by the 
greater public importance of the elections to the Chamber, as an indication of public 
feeling, the elections in the Town Corporations deserve attention. There is no 
mistake as to their political complexion. They have been, with a very rare excep- 
tion here and there, wholly Liberal. A Town Corporation in Prussia consists of a 
(Magistrat), and a Common Council (Stadéverordneten Versammlung). The 
Magistrat is composed of a Mayor (Biirgermeister), a Deputy Mayor to preside in 
his absence, and, according to the size of the place, a number of Aldermen 
(Stadtrathe), with separate functions. The whole Magistrat forms a Chamber, or 
College, collectively intrusted with the local administration in all affairs which do 
not come within the category of State business. The Common Council, who must 
never be less than six in towns of 2,500. inhabitants, and whose number increases 
with the population, are elected by the householders. One-third of the Common 
Council vacate their seats every three years. The Magistrat is elected by the 
Council for 12 years. The Common Council have the right, not only of deliberating 
and advising, but of decidmg, upon all matters regarding the town which are not 
defined by law as belonging to the Executive. The history of the Municipal Con- 
stitutions in Prussia, is that of a continual progressive encroachment of the superior 
and central Power upon the prerogatives and attributes of the Elective Corpora- 
tions. The Provincial Governments have continually obtained more and more 
power over the Magistrat, and the Magistrat have withdrawn more and more busi- 
ness from the competency of the Common Council. The original Municipal Con- 
stitution of the 19th of November, 1808, was one of the most valuable portions of 
the Stein-Hardenberg reforms, and was conceived in the most liberal spirit of 
leaving to the Cities and Towns the independent arrangement of their own affairs. 
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It is very deserving of notice, that the jealous encroachment of power upon this 
germ of free institutions in Prussia had begun long before the reaction consequent 
upon 1848. Already, in 1831, a revised Constitution for the Borough Towns was 
issued, abridging their independent administration in many important points. Of 
course the reaction accelerated the process. The present form of Constitution was 
passed by the Chamber in the height of the reaction, 30th of May, 1853, and 
breathes a spirit the very reverse of the Stein Ordinance of 1808, the spirit of 
anxious jealousy of all Corporate Independence. Though the Biirgermeister and 
Stadtrathe remain Elective Officers, they require confirmation by the Crown, in 
Towns with a population above 10,000 by the Provincial Government in the smaller 
Towns. The competency of the Common Council has been gradually restrained, 
and the assent of the Magistrat made requisite to the validity of every order. In 
case of collision between the Council and the Magistrat, the Government decides. 
Above all, the police has been, in all the large Towns, taken out of their hands and 
put under the Central Bureau of Police. The peculiar aggravation of the Von 
Westphalen system was, that in addition to this encroachment of the Executive, all 
considerations of administrative utility were made to give way to political con- 
nexion, and the Town Constitutions were worked as an engine of party oppression. 
Notwithstanding, however, all that has been taken away, the basis still remains. 
It requires only some judicious reforms, not innovations, but only to return upon the 
steps of the reactionary innovation towards the system of 1808. I have had to 
remark many times before in this correspondence, that the reaction in Prussia has 
been checked just in time. It had gone so far as to damage and cripple and clip 
the wings of all the free institutions which time and the wisdom of its best States- 
men had given to the Country. It had not yet taken the final step of suppressing 
the thing and the name. The Municipal Constitutions still remain, and contain 
the germ of self-government in a far more vital shape than the Representative 
Chamber. Especially are they valuable, because that social change which in 
England and America has made the wealthier and superior class of citizens affect to 
shun what used to be called “civic honours” has not come over the Town Societies 
of Prussia. 

** Tt is evident, however, that the reform of the Corporation Law is no isolated 
question. As long as the Central Government conceives itself to have an interest in 
keeping all Corporate life feeble, it will succeed in doing so in one way or another. 
Even if a better Municipal Constitution is enacted as law, the Executive will nibble 
it away in practice. Only a complete reversal of public policy, the conviction on 
the part of public Statesmen, that a State is strong by the localization of what zs 
local, and the centralization of what is public, and the careful separation of these 
two kinds of interests, can establish any Corporation Reform here on a permanent 
basis.’’* 


* The Legislatures of the Colonies of New South Wales and Victoria are on the 
point of reducing into practice measures of representative reform which have beeu for 
some time under discussion. The Reform Bill for New South Wales received the 
Governor’s assent on 10th Dec., 1858, and provides for Manhood Suffrage, the 
Ballot, and residence without regard to Property. It also confers one member on 
Sydney University. In Victoria, Manhood Suffrage and the Ballot were adopted 
two or three years since. The Further Reform Bill, assented to by the Governor 
on 17th Dec., 1858, is directed to a revision of the places and districts of the Colony 
entitled to send members. In future there will be 78 members in the ‘‘ Legislative 
Assembly ’’ returned by 49 districts—no district returning more than three members, 
On the average there will be one member to each 5,700 of population. It was at first 
proposed to give a large increase of members to the urban and mining population, 
but that proposal was defeated. The duration of the Victoria Parliament is reduced 
from five years to three; and except the responsible ministers, all persons receiving 
public fees or salaries, are rendered ineligible to sit in the Assembly. One of the 
final measures of the expiring legislature of New South Wales had been the 
enactment of an Assessment Bill intended to reach in some measure the evils arising 
from the system of ‘‘ Squatting ’’ uader leases on large areas of country—and in 
that manner preventing an extension of Land Sales. 
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On the Electoral Statistics of the Counties 
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The following Returns of the Number of Electors, and the Numbers Polled, 
are compiled from several letters of the Correspondent, dated in the course of 
December, 1858, from Berlin. 


Prussta.—Generat Exvectrion in November 1858.—Results of Evecrions in 
various Provinces. 




































































































1 2 3 4 5 6 
a i eee ee 
Province. District. Class. Electors. Polled. a Lali 
| ; F No. No. Per Cent. 
POMEFANIA .,....-06065 005 Coslin, 2.2 BS css. 3,270 1,700 52° 
Second 10,713 4,261 40° 
Third...).:... 69,8383 18,058 25° 
83,869 24,019 26° 
West Prussia... ....... Marienburg | First. ....... 423 222 52 
Second ... 943 2.92 28° 
hit 05s. 8,851 g06 10° 
1O217 1,420 128 
spiking ester’ Neustadt First. :..0-5. 388 205 51° 
Second 1,170 521 48° 
ie 0s Nee 6,494 1,195 26° 
8,052 BeFOr oa 
Wanisio tec cca City Of Sim. Pirets e002: 293 2.02 66° 
Second .... LiLo 579 54° 
Vhird)7a3 16,042 25504. 15° 
17,451 3,285 i 
Berlin. sisesoovcdeccesestees City: of (a.2 First. 2.5.2. 2,582 1,997 80° 
Second 9,525 KOOL 60° 
Phinds 33. 66,845 26,380 40° 
78,952 34,158 43° 
198,541 48,883.) ~ 22" 





«These Returns are exclusive of the Military, who vote by themselves, In Berlin, 
where the excitement was greatest, the Pollings are equal to 43 per cent. of the 
Votes. In Potsdam (environs of Berlin) the Pollings were not more than 21 per 


cent. of the Votes. 


“In many Country Districts barely a sixth (17 per cent.), or even an eighth 


(12 per cent.), of the qualified electors appeared at the Poll. 
system has led in various places to almost ludicrous consequences. 


The classification 
In one district, 


where the First Class was composed of Wahlminner, they elected each other. In 
another instance; one elector found himself the sole constituent in Class 1, and 
elected himself and his son.”’ 
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I.—Divistons oF LanpED Property 1n Prussia 1n 1858.—The following 
Statement is given by the Correspondent of the Times newspaper in his 
letter from Berlin, of 27th December, 1858. 


“No party, whatever affinity it may have to a bubble, can subsist upon wind 
and nothing else; its interests, as understood by itself, must find expression 
in some tangible measure or other. One (at Jeast) such measure of the most 
solid proportions does recur again and again in the speeches and manifestoes 
of the Feudal Party both in and out of the House. The reaction before 1848, 
and more loudly since, have never ceased to call for additional restrictions 
upon the free disposal by sale, deed, or testament of Landed Estate. I have 
already mentioned, in my general review of the legislation of the last eight years, 
that after a series of attacks the Feudal Party succeeded in striking out of 
the Constitution Article 42, which guaranteed the general principle of the free 
disposal of real estate. This victory of the reaction, however, has as yet been a 
fruitless triumph over the letter of the Charter. The statutable guarantee of 
the absolute rights of the freeholder was indeed torn out of the code. But the 
practice, endeared to the country by the experience of forty years, had struck too 
deep roots to be safely assailed. No positive legislative restraints on free disposal 
could be carried, though proposals to that effect were again and again made. In 
1855 the programme of Conservative politics issued by the Right declared it 
desirable ‘to restore perpetual entails; to do away with freehold estate, and 
replace the whole of the soil under the conditions of feudal tenure, endowing it at 
the same time with all the privileges formerly appertaining to the several sorts of 
fees; and to make “ moveables ” part of real estate.’ 

** Wild as this scheme for a return to the feudal tenures of the 16th century 
may appear, it is not to be supposed that it has no deeper foundation than a mere 
childish romanticism—a political enthusiasm for the Middle Ages, with all their 
trappings, tournaments, ordeals, wager of battle, and witchcraft. The Right 
ground their proposals upon very solid motives of public welfare. They complain 
of the breaking up of great estates, the dispersion—to use their forcible expression 
—of the soil of Prussia into particles of dust, the ruin of scientific farming, the 
waste of forest, and rise in the price of fuel; but, above all, the gradual extinction 
of the class of Proprietary Yeomen who formerly constituted so considerable a part 
of the strength of the country. The condition of the French Peasantry, pauperized 
by the continued subdivision of the land into smaller and smaller holdings, is held 
up as that to which Prussia is rapidly approximating, All these social evils are 
alleged to flow from the stern enactments of 1807—11, which destroyed feudal 
tenure, and made land a marketable commodity. 

“These allegations are at least tangible—much more so than the ordinary 
declamation of the party. The interests involved in this question are not merely 
Prussian, but are common to all nations. {t may be worth while to give a short 
summary of the facts, and to see what is really the result of 40 years’ experience in 
Prussia of free disposal of landed property. ‘This question, as one of momentous 
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consequence, has been very laboriously sifted by economists here, and a large mass 
of evidence has been accumulated. These discussions and evidence have been 
carefully summed up in a recent work by President Lette, to which, together with 
the ‘Landeskultur gesetzgebung des Preussischen Staates,’ by Lette and Von 
Rinne, those who wish for further information are referred. 

“The ordinances of 1807—11, which removed the restrictions and the feudal 
burdens on Landed Property, left that species of property thenceforward to the free 
play of the ordinary laws of commerce and the natural instincts of parents to 
provide for their children. The result has been that the number of Middle 
Proprietors, owning between 20 and 200 acres English, has increased at the 
expense of large estates (Rittergiiter). But this increase of middle properties is 
not progressive, but appears to have already reached equilibrium. Secondly, that a 
number of Cottier Holdings—z.e., below 20 acres English, has been ealled into 
existence ; but that this also is not a progressive subdivision, but advances im those 
provinces where it does advance in a less ratio than the mcrease of population. 
This is the general result, taking Prussia asa whole. The assumed fact on which 
the complaints of the feudal party rest is false. Infinite subdivision is not in 
progress. There is a law in operation which checks the tendency to the dispersion 
of property and the breaking up of farms below the extent at which cultivation is 
profitable. This is a law of Custom—not of enactment. It consists in that, 
usage traditional not only in the Prussian provinces, but over a large part 
of Germany and Flanders, by which the peasant-proprietor, at the approach of 
old age, resigns the ownership as well as the occupancy of his farm to one of 
his children. This child takes the estate and stock upon it at a moderate 
valuation, usually below its market price. Upon the footing of this valuation the 
father’s (and mother’s) realty and personalty is divided among all the children, that, 
child who takes the farm being charged with the payment of his (or her) brothers’ 
and sisters’ shares, as well as with a life annuity to the parents. It is customary 
to stipulate for this ife-rent very high, but for the parents to take less than cove- 
nanted for. The divisions between the children may be either equal or unequal, 
but the tendency is to equal division. Where the ready-money for paying the 
portions of the other children is not supplied by the wife’s dower it is easily raised 
by mortgage. The excellent and simple system of registration of landed property 
established in Prussia makes mortgage easy. By the system of Pfandbriefe a 
mortgage is made a transferable and marketable commodity, and by the system of 
Credit-Instituten it is made the most secure species of property extant. It will 
often happen that these provisions for the other children are so charged as: to, 
become due by instalments, or as they successively come of age, or on marriage, 
&c., and thus the incoming possessor is not driven to take up the money all at once. 
Still, mortgages are very general on peasant properties, but they are rarely or never 
in Prussia, as in France, for the purchase-money, but are either for working capital, 
or, as now described, for the express purpose of keeping the property together. 
Over-mortgaging is rare in the case of peasant properties ; not so in the case of 
large estates. Where a peasant property is too heavily charged the circumstance 
may usually be traced to extravagant habits in the owner—hardly ever to the family 
compact, Speaking generaliy, the Prussian small proprictors are a frugal race, 
comfortably off; in some districts even intelligent and well-informed. As a. class 
they show no symptoms of disappearing before the encroachments of either cottiers, 
on the one hand, or large landowners on the other ; they are, on the contrary, more 
flourishing and well-to-do than at any former period of Prussian history. 

«This is the general result ; each Province has its own peculiar conditions. On 
the one hand, we have Pomerania, where large properties are the rule, and the 
cottier is hardly known. At the other end of the scale stands the Rhine Province, 
in some parts of which the parcelling of the surface has been carried to as great an 
extent as in France. Notwithstanding, when we take the whole area of this pro- 
vince (the Rhine) we find that only 10 per cent. of the whole is in holdings of under 
four acres English, while 35 per cent. is in properties of from 20 to 200 acres, and 
21 per cent. in estates of 400 acres and upwards. In Pomerania, where there are 
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hardly any cottiers, no less than 62 per cent. of the total area of the province is in 
estates of 400 acres and upwards, properties of from 20 to 400 acres forming 33 per 
cent. of the area. In the province of Prussia, where cottier owners are also few, 
the area is more equally divided between the Rittergiiter and the Bauergiiter than 
in any other province; 38 per cent. of its area is in estates of upwards of 400 acres 
English, 49 per cent. in properties varying from 20 to 200 acres. 

: ‘Turning to the province of Posen, the following figures of the transfer of land 
are given by Lette, which are equally inconsistent with the assertion that the sub- 
division of the surface is advancing at an alarming pace. Between 1823 and 1854 
as many as 18 Aittergiiter in Posen were broken up and sold in small parcels, 
But, on the other hand, 20 new Rittergiiter have been created by consolidation of 
small farms. The area occupied by large estates has actually increased, by favour 
of the law enacting the divisibility of property, by no less than 6,000 or 7,000 
acres. At the other extremity of the kingdom, in the province of Westphalia, a 
comparison of the register book in the year 1837 with 1851, shows that, notwith- 
standing a good deal of property changed hands in the interim, the Rittergiiter 
were only diminished by two, so nearly had dismemberment and consolidation 
balanced each other. : 

“JT add the following view of the ratio which the largest and the smallest 
properties respectively bear to the total area in each province of Prussia ;— 









































Estates of Crofts of 
Provinces. rae es 
than 400 Acres | than 3 Acres 
English. English. 
per cent. per cent, 
EASA. sy. acted swe: A 8° Ons 
BOSeMy eo thoes 55° 0°5 
Brandenbmrge . . asiseueossass 46° I: 
Pomerania: svcs ocasdi-:2 62° OCF 
LGBT Se cur avartade ine ttieaaste: 50° 2°6 
SSE (1 a Oe 2 ee 2h a2 
Westley ca. wastes inches 15° 3 
OOM. Bi yc Jase ceiale cae geer ai 10 
PAVELAZS Grencespencedee 39° 27 





1I.— Prussian Army 1n 1858.— The following passage occurs in the letter 
of the Times Correspondent at Berlin, of 31st December, 1858, 


“THE Prussian Army consists, as is generally known, of three portions,—1, 
the standing army; 2, the Landwehr; 3, the Landsturm. 


“1, The Standing army is composed of— 








Four regiments of Guards, of three battalions... 12,000 
One regiment of Guards, of two battalions... 2,000 
Thirty-two regiments of Infantry, of three battalions........ 96,000. 
Eight regiments of Infantry, of two battalions ................ 16,000 

MOG aOON ARs OE dees oranda ts ooeneeie 126,000 
Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, and Chasseurs ........ 0.0... 54,000 

fa cers Cas a eae eo ER Ee 180,000 


“9, The Landwehr. This consists of two parts,—the Landwehr of the first 
devée, which includes all the serviceable men from 25 to 32, and the Landwehr of 
the second levée, composed of all the fighting men between 32 and 40, 
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«3, The Landsturm. 'Thisis composed of all the men capable of bearing arms 
from 17 to 50, who are neither in the standing army nor in the Landwehr. 

«The Landwehr is bound in time of war to serve abroad as well as at home, but 
only in support of the army. The Landsturm is not required to cross the frontier. 
The Landwehr, second levée, is not called out in time of peace, though it is liable 
to be mustered for review. ‘This, however, has only taken place on two occasions 
since the peace, viz., in 1830, and again in 1850. The first levée of the Landwehr 
is liable to be mustered for drill and exercise three weeks in every year, though it 
has not been the custom to enforce this with the whole of the force. The 1st 
Landwehr equals in number of regiments the line, but its regiments are stronger 
than those of the line. It has been usual hitherto to officer it when called out 
for exercise with officers of the line, deputed for this purpose. What is now pro- 
posed is to break up the separate existence of the 1st Landwehr, and to incorporate 
it with the line. It will not be always on foot, but will be of the nature of a 
reserve, and will be called out for exercise at least once every year. It will also 
have its full complement of officers, but it will not be necessary for this purpose to 
double the number of officers at one stroke. An increase of about one-third, it is 
supposed, will suffice.” 


III. — Present Maenirupe oF tHE Frenco Army. The following 
semi-official article appeared in the “ Constitutionnel” of 30th January, 
1859. 


THE Daily News having, in a recent leading article, asserted that in the 
event of a war France could only send a force of 130,000 men to meet the Austrians 
in Lombardy, the ‘ Constitutionel” quotes figures, to show that France could 
easily bring into the field an army of 500,000 men. Here is the article in extenso. 

“The Daily News, in ifs number of the 27th, the favourable tone (esprit 
bienveillant) of which we are happy to recognize, announces that the Emperor 
Napoleon disposes of 400,000 men; but, if from that amount we deduct 130,000 
men which are requisite for Paris, a considerable force at Lyons, and the 70,000 
men occupying Algeria, he could only bring into the field in case of a war, 130,000 
men. Although we have well-grounded hopes that the Emperor will not have to 
employ the national forces, we have at hand means to rectify the facts stated by 
our contemporary. There are, in fact, 70,000 men in Algeria; but our dominion 
would not be endangered were it to be reduced to 50,000. The garrison of Paris 
is not now 130,000 strong, but only 30,000. The garrison of Lyons consists of 
16,000 men, but it is by no means indispensable there, and might be greatly 
reduced. We will lay before our readers the official statement (état) of the forces 
of the empire in case of a war, and it will be seen that without having recourse to 
any extraordinary measure, France might collect a very considerable army. On the 
Ist of April next, if the whole of the contingent of the class (conseription) of 1857 
is retained under arms, and no furloughs are granted, the number of men under 
arms will be 568,000. On the Ist of June, supposing the whole of the contingent 
(class of 1858) to be called out, the number of men under arms would be 632,000, 
and with the volunteers, who in case of a war always amount to about 50,000, the 


total amount would be 682,000. The following table gives the state of the army 
on the Ist of April, 1859 :-— 


Present under arms (classes previous to 1857) ........ 373,400 
Memon renewable furlough .......1.44. sheen eee 134,600 
Present under arms (class of 1857)........ccccscssssseeessees 60,000 

DORAN a, se casesec daces od ipetee cee ee ee eee 568,000 


“ Although the annual contingent amounts to 100,000 men, it is taken only at 
60,000, because every year 18,000 are exonerated, 5,000 are sent into the navy, and . 
17,800 are sent home to support their families, The men on renewable furlough 
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are soldiers who have almost invariably gone through the Crimean campaign; they 
are sent on furlough as a measure of economy, and within a week they might join 
their corps. 

“The following gives the state of the army on the Ist of June, 1859:— 


Present under arms (classes previous to 1857) ........ 428,600 
Men om Tenewable (UTIOMSN oo. cccsasc vosevsissceceaeceerecss 133,800 
Present under arms (Class of 1857) \i0.c..0.. sco. -.seoeeese 60,000 
A AGINTUE SS By RM Reta en oe. 50,000 

PE ORMEY ege cite tans ses We nicanscteeeal 672,400 


«The regiments consist of war squadrons, battalions, and depts. In case of 
war the depédts would be more than sufficient to secure tranquillity at home, and to 
fill up the vacancies in the war squadrons and battalions. Let us set down these 
depdts at 

100,000 mer, to which may be added 
25,000 gendarmes, Gardes de Paris, &e. 
50,000 for Algeria. 
Total ("7 175.000 men remaining at home. 
Deducting the amount from the above total 
672,000 men, 
£75,000” 





Leaves ....497,000 men. 


Thus France, instead of being able to bring into the field an army of 130,000 men, 
as the Daily News supposes, could easily muster 500,000 without changing any- 
thing in the regular working of her military institutions. We repeat that we do 
not give these figures to make a display of our forces, or to prepare the public mind 
for the contest; we have on the contrary a firm belief in the maintenance of peace. 
But after all, the best mode a great nation has of doing so is by proving that she is 
not disarmed.” 


IV.— Austrian Loan, £6,000,000, announced in London, 31st January, 
1859.—The following Statement is from the City Article of one of the 
morning newspapers. The Loan has not been effected. 


‘THE announcement of an Austrian loan for 6,000,000/., ina 5 per cent. stock 
at 80, has not created great surprise, and, notwithstanding the terms are considered 
attractive, there does not appear at present any general desire to support it. The 
dividend is to commence from the Ist of January, 1859, the reimbursement of 
the principal to take place by means of a sinking fund of 1 per cent. per annum, 
to be applied to the payment off at par of the proportionate part of the bonds, to 
be drawn by lot annually on the 2nd of January, commencing that date 1860. 
The instalments, including the necessary deposit of 5 per cent., will spread over 
the period between the 7th of February aud the 14th of October, the three first 
amounts being 20 per cent,, and the last two 10 per cent. each. The dividends of 
the Austrian foreign debt have hitherto been generally met with punctuality, but 
the credit of the Government does not rank in a high category, and it is quite 
certain that, after the experience of the last few months in connection with 
Brazilian, Turkish, and Chilian scrip, the public will not prove large subscribers. 
The last Austrian loan negotiated by the contractors, Messrs. Rothschild, was 
3,500,000/., in May, 1852, at the rate of 90 for every 100/., with an allowance for 
payments in anticipation at the rate of 3 per cent. On this occasion the discount 
upon instalments is 4 per cent., and the price of the Joan is 10 per cent. lower. 
The success of that operation was, however, very doubtful, although a portion was 
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endeavoured to be placed through the Frankfort Bourse, and hence the anticipations 
now entertained are not of the most sanguine character. The principal sources of 
revenue in Austria are—the land tax, calculated to produce about 6,000,000/.; the 
tax on goods for consumption, 3,000,000/.; salt and tobacco, 5,000,0002.; stamp 
duties, 2,800,000/., house tax, 1,000,000/.; income tax, 733,000/.; and customs, 
2,000,000/. The total of the debt is nevertheless very large, and, according to 
some estimates, reaches upwards of 200,000,000/. In such a state of things as at 
present exists, with financial embarrassment and the uncertainty of peace, it may 
well be supposed that capitalists will exercise discretion, and not rush blindfold into 
this security. Very wide quotations have been made for the scrip in anticipation 
of allotment, and while some of the jobbers call it 2 dis. to par, others give the 
more probable price, viz., 1 dis. to par. 
« Annexed is the official notice issued :— 


* Austrian Loan, for 6,000,0001. Five per Cent. Stock, with Dividend from 
1st January, 1859. 


“Messrs, N. M. Rothschild and Sons beg to announce that they will receive 
subscriptions for a loan of 6,000,0002. Austrian stock, bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum, which loan was sanctioned by the decree of His Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria on the 3lst December, 1858, and for the negotiation of which Baron 
Brentano, Aulic Councillor in His Imperial Majesty’s service, has been commissioned 
by his Excellency the Finance Minister, Baron de Bruck. 

«The interest on the bonds, commencing from the Ist J anuary, 1859, will be 
payable in pounds sterling, half-yearly, on the Ist July and 1st January, at the 
counting-house of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, in London, or, at the option 
of the holders, at the office for the payment of the public debt in Vienna, at the 
exchange of 10 florins, Austrian currency, in silver, per pound sterling. 

“The bonds will be of 1002, each, and numbered from 1 to 60,000. The 
reimbursement of this loan will take place by means of a sinking fund of 1 per 
cent. per annum, to be applied to the payment off at par of the proportionate part 
of the bonds, to be drawn by lot annually, on the 2nd January, commencing on the 
2nd January, 1860. The payment of the bonds thus drawn will take place on 
Ist July following. 

“The subscription price is 807. for every 100J. stock, payable at the counting- 
house of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons, as follows :—20/. on the 15th February ; 
—20/. on the 15th April ;—20/. on the 15th J uly ; —10/.on the 15th September ; 
—10/. on the 14th October. 

“To subscribers who should prefer payment in anticipation of the above terms, 
a discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be allowed. 

“As it is essential that the times of payment should be punctually observed, 
if the instalments be not paid on the day appointed, the party making default shall 
forfeit the instalments previously paid, and shall not be entitled, after the day, to 
claim any bonds or dividend warrants in respect of that or any subsequent 
instalment. 

“The dividend warrants due on the 1st J uly, 1859, will be deducted from the 
instalment payable in that month. 

* Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons from 
eleven o’clock, a.m., on Monday, 31st J anuary, and each succeeding day, until 
eleven o’clock on Monday morning, 7th February next, when the list will be closed. 

“ All applications to be accompanied with a deposit of 5 per cent., which, upon 
allotment, will be carried to the credit of each subscriber ; if the deposit should 
exceed the amount of 20 per cent. on the allotment the balance will be returned 
forthwith. 

** New-court, St, Swithin’s-lane, J anuary 31, 1859.” 
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V.—Francr.— Revenue from Indirect Taxes:—Three Years, 1856-7-8. 


(The 000’s at unit end are omitted throughout.) 


i) 



























































Designation of Taxes. 1858. 1857 1856. 
ia : Salas tap cae ak ae Te 
Customs Duties on Imports of Wheat ........... 26, 49, 107, 
ms Fy Merchandize | 4,285, 4,609, 4,557, 
; French Col. ] 
‘ a Siac od 2,079, 1,478, 1,638, 
9 . ni Foreign Sugar 915, 1,192, 176, 
- EEX Pats sans omeccshibancs snes: 152, 428 66, 
Various Customs’ Duties and Receipts............ 140, 98, 103; 
AVIS ABO IAW IES, (on dsisncanessBinad dourweneed acer dade 152, 166, 141, 
7,749, 7,664, 7,388, 
Tax on Salt levied in the Customs’ Districts...J 1,113, 1,183, UsT28, 
out of the Customs’ 
mn DistFiCtS ssc. ctess. 3c 311, pee, ae 
Duties on Wines and Potable Drinks ............ 6,633, 6,116, 5,652, 
#6 Manufacture of Native Sugar ........ 2,555, 1,663, 1,820, 
Various Duties and Receipts «0.000.056 cesses 1,998, 2,074, 2,029, 
Sale of Fobaccd .issisws...as7. risers. set8de8 ait. mwontees 7,091, 6,931, 6,537, 
Sale of Gunpowder s.isicsssscssessiessses oovdsestsooes. 400, 450, 443, 
20,101, 18,719, 17,892, 
Registration and Mortgage Duties...............06. 11,454, 11,349, 11,431, 
MEAL) PU UICE. «.As. sroseaitssrosisier ust Bev einipeeibich wo i 2,184, Zit 1 Os 
13,070, | « To,000; 13,606, 
Bost OMG? (size. tcc ht.d...tstiveteash Rett beers 2,121, 2,080, 2,057, 
Tax on Money Orders (2 per cent.) eee. 65, 67, 69, 
Places NaS 4 sha sefdes. ainetieon. aid diaeae jae 1, 6, 
Transit Duties on Foreign Mails .... ......00000.. 59, 44, 27; 
2,245, 2,192, 2,109, 
Various Receipts)..cvcsen. meni. devisewveresaaverste: Ly ds 25 
POTAL s.%.cederee sated 43,669, 42,109, 41,048, 





The preceding Table is converted (at 25 f. per £) and re-arranged from the official Returns. 
As regards the Direct Taxes in France, it is stated, that out of 18,541,280/. due for 1858, 
17,964,560. was paid up to the 3lst December, leaving only an arrear of 576,720/. The sum 
paid was (owing to the taxes being payable in monthly instalments only) nearly 1,000,000/. more 
than could legally have been exacted. The legal expenses incurred in collecting it were at the 
rate of 1°47 fr. per 1009 fr.; in 1857 they were 1°60 fr. per 1000 fr. 
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VI.—New Gorp Freips.—Britisn Conumpia.—The following paragraphs 
occur in a letter from the Times Correspondent, dated at Victoria, Van- 
couver’s Island, 17th December, 1858. The Correspondent of the Daily 
News, writing from the same place at the same time, gives a tabular 
Statement, the result of which is, that according to local data, the 
quantity of Gold exported from Columbia during the first six months 
of the discovery, from June to November, 1858, was £200,000; while 
the quantity exported from California during the first six months after 
the discovery in that country in 1848, was not more than £50,000. 


* Pavillion, Upper Fraser River, November 28, 1858. 

“In my last letter, written at the Fountain two days since, I gave youa brief 
account of a tour through this section of the Mines, promising in my next to say 
something as to their probable extent, duration, and productiveness. This promise 
I proceed to redeem :— 

“That the auriferous deposits of this region are spread over a considerable 
scope of country is apparent from the fact that paying Diggings have already been 
found on the Fraser River, extending from Fort Hope almost to Fort Alexander, 
a continuous distance of nearly 400 miles. Among the tributaries of this stream, 
Thompson and Bridge Rivers are known to be auriferous—the latter sufficiently so 
to have already richly rewarded those who have laboured upon it as high up as 
35 or 40 miles from its mouth, while the former has been ascertained to have many 
bars that will pay in its bed. On two of its cconfluents—Nicholas and Bonaparte 
Rivers—good diggings are reported to have been recently discovered. How many 
more of the numerous branches of these streams shall yet be found abounding in 
gold remains to be seen, little or no prospecting having thus far been done upon 
them. Nor is the result of this goldfield likely to be limited to these rivers and 
their sources. Coarse Gold was found about six weeks since by some packers while 
exploring for a mule route around Lake Seton. It was discovered on a large creek 
flowing into the outlet of the lake at a point about 15 miles from the Fraser. The 
dust was apparently of high standard value. At two places on the Lillooet River 
bars have been found that will warrant working with a sluice. The first of these 
is on the east side of the stream, 10 miles above Port Douglas, where a party are 
washing with sluices with very satisfactory results, When I passed the spot they 
had been at work but ‘two days; the first day three men took out $14 50c., the 
next day $18. They showed me the gold, which was fine, like that found on the 
Lower Fraser. The other bar is 20 miles above Port Douglas. It is very extensive, 
and promises to pay as well as the one first named, though it has not yet been 
worked. Bars similar to these are abundant on the Lillooet, and the fact of these 
having been prospected was owing to the accident of a log cabin having been built 
near them, and not because they seemed more likely to contain gold than the 
others. For 100 miles above the Pavillion, and beyond what is termed the Canoe 
Country, the banks of Fraser River have been proved to pay even better than 
below, the gold being coarser and more easily saved, as well as more plentiful. It 
will thus be seen that the goldfields of British Columbia, ascertained to be paying, 
to say nothing of rumoured discoveries beyond, are tolerably extensive. They do 
not, it is true, rival those of California or Australia in magnitude, but that they 
cover a large scope of country, and will give employment to a large population, is 
settled beyond controversy or question. 

«To claim that the Fraser River Mines are as rich, or that labour has been 
generally as well rewarded in them as in the mines of California at an early day, 
would be idle. I might say much in explanation of the numerous failures that 
attended the first adventurers to these mines, without making myself their apolo- 
gist—how the miners came too soon and in too great numbers—how the river kept 
up, and of the many disadvantages under which they laboured; all might be en- 
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larged upon were it not now well known to the public. In regard to this section, 
however, I may say those pioneers who worked here last winter and spring uni- 
formly made large wages, and that those who cane in since have been able to 
remain, paying the enormous prices they have done for provisions, proves that they 
must have had good paying claims most of the time. The cost of living here, with 
other necessary expenditures, could not have been less than 4 a-day to the man, 
yet I find all have been able to defray their current expenses, while many have 
accumulated large sums—sufliciently large in a majority of cases, with those who 
have been here any length of time, to lay in a winter’s stock of provisions, even at 
the present high prices. That better average wages can be nade here than in any 
part ot California at present there is no doubt. This can be done even with the 
present want of ditches and indifferent appliances for taking out the gold. These 
diggings, owing to the fineness of the dust and the difficulty of saving it, require to 
be worked with sluices, a mode that has been introduced to but a limited extent as 
yet, owing to the want of lumber, as well as of wheels or ditches for supplying 
water. When sluices shall have been generally brought into use more than twice 
the amount now realized can be taken out to hand. Another cause that will tend 
to render these mines highly remunerative in the aggregate is, that every man will 
be able to secure a claim, and that but little capital will be required for starting 
operations ; hence every one will enjoy the full fruits of his own labour, and none 
need remain idle. For this winter, owing to the lateness with which provisions 
have been got in, not much will be done; no one here expects it; the utmost that 
will be aimed at, as a general thing, will be to make enough to pay expenses of 
living, to prospect a little, and be on hand at the breaking vp of winter. With the 
coming of spring large operations will be entered into, and all here entertain the 
most sanguine anticipations, or rather, I should say, fullest confidence as to the 
results. 

“That these Mines will be found not only rich and extensive, but also lasting, I 
am fully satisfied. Apart from their vast extent of surface, the Diggings, at one 
time thought to be shallow, are now known to run downward in many localities to 
a good depth. It has lately been ascertained that not only the bars along the river, 
but many of the lower benches or table lands contain sufficient Gold to pay, where 
water can be brought upon them, which in most cases can easily be done. These 
benches are not only numerous, but often of great extent, and would afford employ- 
ment for a large number of men for many years to come. Little or no search has 
been made as yet for drift diggings or quartz, though there are abundant indica- 
tions that both, of a paying character, exist. Fine ledges of quartz, in fact, present 
themselves almost everywhere, though no thorough examination has been made of 
their quality. The banks of Bridge River consist of alternate strata of slate and 
quartz rock, the most favourable possible geological formation for gold. I would 
venture, then, after having seen considerable of the mines in this quarter, to express 
the confident opinion that they will prove sufficiently extensive, productive, and 
lasting to warrant a large immigration to this country in the ensuing season, and 
that British Columbia is destined to become another great gold-producing region, 
ranking next to California and Australia in the amount she will hereafter annually 
yield of this precious commodity. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 


MARRIAGES 1n ENGLAND anpb WALES pvuRING THE THIRD QUARTER 
(Juty —SEPTEMBER), AND OF THE BIRTHS anno DEATHS purine 
cue Fourta QuaRTER (OcTOBER—DECEMBER), OF 1858. 


Tus Return comprises the Birrus and Deatas registered by 2,197 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the Autumn Quarter that ended on December 
31st, 1858; and the Marriages in 12,332 churches or chapels, about 4,043 regis- 
tered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 630 Superin- 
tendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on September 30th, 1858. 

The returns present an unfavourable aspect of the country. The Marriages are 
below the average; and the Deaths in the quarter are much above the average 
number. On this account, and on account of the increase of population, it has 
never before happened that so many deaths were registered in any autumn quarter 
as were registered in the last three months of the year 1858. The Birth-rate was 
slightly above the average of the season. 

The returns of the year 1858, show an excess of mortality in the six cold 
months, while the mortality in spring and summer was below the average. 1858 
was an unhealthy year ; and the Birth-rate was slightly below the average. 

MARRIAGES.—-38,628 Weddings were celebrated in the Quarter that ended on 
September 30th ; consequently 77,256 persons were married. The numbers were 
below the numbers of the married in the corresponding quarters of 1857 and 1856. 


Enenanp :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the Years 
1852-58, and in the Quarturs of those Years, 


Calendar Years, 1852-58 :— Numbers. 


pe a a a ee SS SE 


Weargiasse. 58. BT. BG. 55. BA. “5S: *5Q. 














— | $<. | —— | es ee | 





Marriages No. ree 159,392 | 159,337 | 152,113 | 159,727 | 164,520 | 158,782 
Births........ >, | 655,527 | 662,884 | 657,453 | 635,043 | 634,405 | 612,391 | 624,012 
Deaths........ »» | 450,018 | 420,019 | 390,506 | 425,703 | 437,905 | 421,097 | 407,135 











Quarters of each Calendar Year 1852-58. 


(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 




















Qrs. ended 58. 57, Re. > , , > 

2 eee ae ae) 54. eae __ 752. 
March ........ No.| 30,034 | 33,381 | 33,427 | 29,186 | 33,234 | 35,149 | 32,977 
JUNE Gof... » | 39,909 | 41,296 | 38,820 | 38,549 | 40,518 | 40,446 | 40,092 


Septmbr..... ,, | 38,628 | 38,829 | 39,089 | 37,308 | 38,182 | 39,899 | 38,400 
Decmbr. .... 5,] .... | 45,886 | 48,001 | 47,070 | 47,793 | 49,026 | 47,313 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year 1852-58. 
(1I.) Birtus :—Numbers. 




















Qrs. ended 5g. BT. 5G. "55. 54. 53. 15g: 

last day of \— — — —_ — — — 
Naveby7...:.. No.| 171,001 | 170,381 | 169,250 | 166,225 | 160,785 | 161,729 | 161,803 
PUNE sh cgee0 » | 169,170 | 170,313 | 173,263 | 165,277 | 172,457 | 158,697 | 159,031 


Septmbr..... ,, | 157,449 | 161,215 | 157,462 | 154,700 | 154,724 | 147,602 | 151,222 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 158,007 | 160,975 | 157,478 | 148,841 | 146,439 | 144,363 | 151,956 








(III.) Deatrus:—Numobers. 





























Qrs. ended 58. giv 56. 55. BA. 53. 52. 
last day of |— — — -— = _ — 
March ........ No.| 125,902 | 108,527 | 103,014 | 134,542 | 111,843 | 118,119 | 106,358 
June 5.8 »> | 107,193 | 100,205 | 100,099 | 106,493 | 102,586 | 107,647 | 100,625 
Septmbr..... ,, | 98,260] 100,590| 91,155 | 87,646 | 113,843 | 92,201 | 100,382 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 118,663 | 110,697 | 96,238 97,022 | 109,633 | 103,130) 99,770 











The decrease since 1856 is observable in London, and in the divisions south of the 
Thames. The marriages in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Northern Division were 
nearly stationary ; in the Welsh Division they decreased. 

Birtus.—158,007 children were registered in the quarter that ended on Decem- 
ber 31st; so the births were at the annual rate of 3°198 per cent., or ‘017 over 
the average of the quarter, but below the rates of the corresponding quarters of the 
two previous years. 

655,627 births were registered in the year 1858, and the birth-rate was 3°358. 

IncrEASE OF PopuLaTion.—As 158,007 Births and 118,663 Deaths were 
registered, the natural increase of the population was 39,344, or 428 souls daily. 
The probable natural increase of population of the United Kingdom was 642 daily. 

7,973, or, allowing for the numbers of undistinguished origin, about 9,516 
English emigrants,—103 daily,—sailed from the chief ports of the United 
Kingdom in the last three months of the year 1858; namely, 2,834 to the United 
States, 6,392 to the Australian colonies, 289 to other places. 

The natural increase of the population of England in the whole year was 205,609, 
or 563 daily. 

113,972 Emigrants sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom, in the year 
1858. Gfthe number about 45,726 were of English origin; on an average 125 
English men and women left our shores daily. 


N2 
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Enauanp:--Annual Rate Per Cent. of Manriaces, Brrtas, and Deatus, during 
the YEARS 1852-58, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1852-58 :—Gteneral Per Centage Results. 





Mean 


PVGRWAUB Stance ase eae 758. "48-57. ABW fe D6. 15D: 54, 4838} 252: 





























Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands )| 19,523, vue | 19,308,| 19,045,| 18,787,| 18,619,| 18,403, 18,206, 
in middle of 
Wear hud 








— ————————— | —. 














Bs 842 | °826 | °837| °810 | “858 | 894) -872 
Births... 45 | 3°358 | 3°374 | 3°434 | 3°452 | 3°380 | 3-407 | 3°328 | 3°428 
Deaths... ,, | 2°305 | 2°246 | 2°176 | 2:050 | 2°266 | 2°352 | 2°288 | 2°236 











Marrgs. Per ct. 














Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1852-58. 


(I.) Marriages :—Per Centages. 
RANE SEE ei ass eee ee ee ee 


Me 
Ora ended | "58. “| sgginy | "BT. | "56. “| 55. |) “84: | 758. 1" “B2- 
last day of eee = 


March ..Per ct.| “627 |. “os | «705 | -708 | 633°). "728 | :778 730 























June....... ys “821 | °853 °860 “S19 "824 *8795 883 °885 
Septmbr. ,, *784 | *809 OU 813 °787 °813 *859 °836 
Decmbr. ,, ne °998 "939 "995 989 | 1°015 | 1°053 12027 





(II.) Brrrus :—Per Centages. 
es UE pee gt Ti Pedy hE es oe ee ee eee 


Se ee ee ae 80 | eo. Oe eee lee 

last day of Sealine sce cr Note al See pecs ng 
March....Per ct.| 3°568 | 3°518 | 3°599 | 3-585 | 3°603 | 3°520 | 3°578 | 3-582 
June ... ,, | 3°482 | 3°552 | 3°546 | 3°656 | 3-534 | 3-722 | 3-464 | 3-509 
Septmbr. ,, | 3°195'| 3-247 | 3:308 | 3-275 | 3-261 | 3-204 | 3-177 | 3-291 
Decmbr. ,, | 3°198 | 3°181 | 3°294 | 3-264 | 3:128 | 3-111 | 3°100 | 3-298 





























(III.) Deatus :—Per Centages. 


ee Ss ee 2 ar A 2 ee i ee ee ae 








Mes 
Qrs. ended | °58. |-4grm7.| “57. | 56. 5B. |; Oe: | ee | ee. 
last day of fe tsk os ites. ot SS nnd 
March....Per ct.| 2°627 | 2°471 | 2°292 | 2-182 | 2-916 | 2°449 | 2-613 | 2°354 
JUNE, .cc6ces e 2906") 39225 |" 2°086'| -2°1129 1 27 ee ares | 2220 


Septmbr. _,, 1:994 | 2°140 | 2°064 | 1°896 | 1°848 | 2°423 | 1°985 | 2°185 
Decmbr. __,, 2402 | 2°154 | 2°265 | 1°995 | 2°039 1° 2°29 | 2°214 | 2°P65 


eee emer aaeaaaaaasaecaacaaacccamaaaaaasaaaaad 
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PRIcESs, THE WEATHER, AND PAUPERISM.—The Funds rose and the prices of 
Wheat continued to fall in the year 1858. Wheat was sold at 41s. 9d. a quarter on 
an average during the last thirteen weeks of the year; and the prices in the thirteen 
corresponding weeks of 1856 and 1857 were 63s. 4d. and 52s. The fall was 34 
per cent. in two years. Beef by the carcase was 52d., 52d., and 52d. per pound in 
the same seasons at Leadenhall and Newgate Markets ; mutton 5£d., 58d., and 54d. 
The average prices of beef were stationary ; but the average prices of the higher 
qualities fell from 6d. to 6$d.; the prices of the lower qualities rose from 33d.to 4d. 
Again the price of the best mutton by the carcase was 63d. at the beginning and 


The Average Prices of Consouts, of Wueat, Meat, and Porators; also the 
Average Number of Paupers relieved on the last day of each Week; and 
the Mean Temperature, in each of the nine Quarters ending December 
31st, 1858. 

















Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
esses Pie of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
Vie i) Leadenhall Potatoes Sonne we) 
Se Wheat | and Newgate Markets (York ae ee ag ba on Mean 
Quarters ieate per _(by the Carcase), Regents) Salven edsel ie Tem- 
ending for ee with the Mean Prices. areas last day of each week.* cone 
Money).| England Waterside ture. 























ee Beef. Mutton. eae In-door. | Out-door. 
1856 £ Sede hobs Oe Os Oo bet Se 8 8: A 
31 Dec.| 928 | 63 4 | 33—6% | 423—62 | 90—110/ 122,280 | 720,003 | 44-2 
Se 54 100 
1857 
31 Mar.| 934 | 56 10 | 44—62 | 53—734 | 100—120/ 135,121 | 777,426 | 39-2 
54 64 110 
30 June} 932 | 56 9 | 44—63 | 493—6§$ | 105—150| 119,241 | 732,284 | 53.°8 
58 53 127 
30 Sept.| 90% | 59 11 | 44-63 | 43-—7 95—115| 109,371 | 702,644 | 63°3 
: 58 54 105 
31 Dec. 894 | 52 O | 44—63 | 45—7 | 130—150| 122,942 | 736,814 | 47°9 
5§ 54 140 
1858 
31 Mar.| 962 | 46 5 | 44—62 | 42—7 | 130—175| 138,376 | 835,641 | 37.8 
5a 5S 152 
30 June} 974 | 44 1] 41—6 4—64 | 140—185| 119,234 | 752,278 | 54°3 
5% 3 162 
30.Sept.|. 964<)44,.7, },43-—-63, |) 44—65-| 65—90}.107,197 |.705,301.,.61 -0 
, Ge e 77 
31 Dec.| 982 | 41 9 4—64 | 44—63 | 80— 95} 115,751 | 710,904 | 43-8 
54 5s 87 





* Deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The Returns relate to 
644 Unions, comprising a population of 17,651,136 (in 1851), and do net include 
the paupers of 288 parishes incorporated under Gilbert’s Act, or still under the 
43rd Elizabeth, containing a population of 276,473 in 1851; Lunatic Paupers in 
Asylums and Vagrants relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They 
amounted on January Ist, 1858, to—Insane Persons, 19,487; Vagrants, 2,265. The 
rest of the paupers on that day amounted to 880,280. 
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the end of the period; but the price of the inferior mutton fell a halfpenny in the 
pound. Potatoes, which are so important an article of food, were sold at the rate 
of 100s., 140s., and 87s. 6d. a ton at the waterside market, Southwark, in the three 
last quarters of the years 1856-7-8. Potatoes have been 37 per cent. cheaper than 
they were in the corresponding weeks of 1857, and 12 per cent. cheaper than they 
were in 1856. 

The Weather in the last quarter was peculiar, and had considerabie effect on the 
mortality. The average temperature of the three months at Greenwich was 43°8°, 
differing little (02) from the average of the corresponding months of 87 years. 
But November was very cold; the mean temperature was 39°6°, and on the 24th of 
November the lowest temperature recorded was at many stations below 20°, that 
is 12° below the freezing point of water. The mean temperature has been lower in 
only twelve out of 87 Novembers. October and December were above the average 
temperature of those months. October and November were dry ; December moist. 
The fall of rain was deficient in each month ; for the fall was only 3°1 in., and the 
deficiency in the quarter amounted to 4°5 in. The rain-fall was in the four last 
years 1855-58 respectively, 23°5 in. ; 21°5 in.; 21°4 in; and 17°2 in. The 17-2 in. 
of rain in 1858 is the lowest rain-fall since 1840: in that year the rain-fall was 
16°4 in. The effect of this deficiency on the wells, and the water supply of the 
people generally, must be borne in mind ; for when the springs fail, stagnant water 
is sometimes drunk and employed for domestic use. 

The Poor Law Board has favoured the Registrar-General with returns, which 
are of great interest, and throw much light on the condition of the people. They 
require little explanation. We learn from them that on an average during the 
quarter that ended on December 31st last, 115,751 In-door paupers, and 710,904 
Out-door paupers were relieved under the Poor Law; or 826,655 persons in the 
aggregate were in the receipt of relief. The average number of out-door paupers 
in the last thirteen weeks of the years 1856, 1857, and 1858 were 720,003; 736,314; 
and 710,904. The number in the thirteen weeks of the last year is less than the 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the two preceding years. In the year 1857 
there were on an average 4°49 in-door and out-door paupers to 100 of the popula- 
tion; in 1858 the proportion was nearly the same (4°51). The average numbers, 
after corrections for places making no returns, were 869,027 and 882,498. The 
first quarter of 1858 was a season of evident distress; and the paupers then 
receiving relief, amounted on a weekly average to nearly a million (974,017). The 
distress continued in spring, but diminished as summer advanced. 

England thus under her system of Poor Laws bestows on one in 22 of her 
population, taking one day with another, relief to the extent of about 4d. a-day, 
making in the aggregate about 6,000,000. a-year. This is perhaps not more than 
2 per cent. on the income of all classes. 

Some foreign writers occasionally speak of England as a country ‘eaten up”’ 
by pauperism ; they do not seem to be aware of the fact that in other countrfies— 
as in Ireland formerly,—the absence of a legally ordained system of relief implies 
aggravation and not absence of distress. It would be equally correct to lock upon 
England as a country of wealthy ratepayers overflowing with Christian charity. 

STATE OF THE Pusiic HeatrH.—118,663 Deaths were registered in the 
three months that ended on December 31st. After correcting for increase of 
population, this implies that the mortality was at the annual rate of 2°402 per 
cent., or rather more than 24 in 1000. 
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Deaths in the Autumn Quarters, ending December 31st. 1851-58.—Numbers. 





Total 
1858. | 1848-57, 1857. 1856. 1855. 1854. 1853. 1852. 1851. 


DEATHS, &c. (10 Years.) 








SS pa ee S| | 








Sub-districts, comprising 


In 125 Districts and 23 
i 65,657 | 532,982 | 60,186 | 52,086 | 51,985 | 59,660 | 57,635 | 52,711 | 32,853 
ther Chey Lows tenes 


In the remaining Districts 
and Sub-Districts of Eng- | 
land and Wales, compris- \| 53,006 | 464,458 | 50,511 | 44,152 | 45,037 | 49,973 | 45,495 | 47,059 | 46,727 
ing chiefly Small Towns : 
and Country Parishes ... 


All England......... 118,663 | 9971440 | 110,697 | 96,238 | 97,022 | 109,683 | 103,130 | 99,770 | 99,080 








Area, Porputation, Deatus, and Mortarity per Cent. in the Autumn Quarters, 
ending December 31st., 1848-58. 
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re June 6-7th, March 31st, | Quarters, Pence ; 
England.) 1841. 1851. | Quarters, a 
1848-57. ; 1848- Bis : 
In 125 Generis | No. No. No. ar Per Cros lolser act, 
23  Sub-Districts 
comprising the 2,149,800 | 6,838,069 | 8,247,017 pes 2°4.76 2°770 
Clie? Towns”... s.-. 


In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England 
and Wales, compri-;| 35,175,115 | 9,076,079 | 9,680,592 | 464,458] 1°891 2°096 
sing chiefly Small 
Towns and Country 
PQUMIENEB Scrassn Seances 











ee | ee ee 





All England ........ 37,324,915 | 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 | 997,440] 2-1e4 | 2-402 





The mortality of the quarter in town districts was at the rate of 28 in 1,000 
living; in the districts of the country, of villages, and of small towns the mortality 
was at the rate of 21 in 1,000 living. Upon taking the four quarters, of which the 
returns are now complete, the result is that the deaths of 450,018 persons were 
registered in the year 1858, and the annual mortality was at the rate of 23 in 1,000; 
in the large town districts the annual rate was 25 or more; in the other Altuiots, 
21 in 1,000 died. 

The population of England is only enumerated every ten years, and the difficulty 
arising from our ignorance of the exact population of the several parts of the country 
is now sensibly felt.’ It is nearly eight years since the census was taken ; and the 
growth of the population of the whole country has undergone considerable flactua- 
tions during this important period. Particular towns are necessarily exposed to 
greater fluctuations than the whole kingdom ; as they are peopled partly by indige- 
nous inhabitants and partly by immigrants from the country. If we assume that 
the town population, which in the aggregate amounted to 8,247,017 in 1851, 
increased at the rate which prevailed in the previous ten years (1841-51) up to 
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1858, the numbers would amount in the middle of that year to 9,471,204; and the 
mortality in the year would be at the rate of 25 in 1,000. This may be taken as an 
under estimate of the mortality of the towns; as 21 in 1,000 is rather an over esti- 
mate of the mortality in the country. 

The population of England and Wales in the middle of 1858 probably did not 
exceed 19,576,950 ;* and, at the rates of comparatively healthy districts, the deaths 
in the year should not have exceeded 349,398 ; the actual deaths amounted to 
450,018, and the excess of 100,620 deaths is due chiefly to the fatal neglect of the 
sanitary arrangements which are required in every district, and are indispensable in 
densely peopled cities. These 100,620 deaths may be called unnatural deaths, of 
which about 69,730 happened in the large town districts, and 30,890 in the rest 
of the kingdom. This is asad reckoning; but it is an under-statement of the 
facts.+ 
The Lords of Her Majesty’s Privy Council having under the Public Health Act 
the power to institute local sanitary inquiries, the registrars of every sub-district 
in the kingdom have been requested to give immediate information of any reign- 
ing epidemic, and to insert in their notes numerical statements of the deaths from 
certain leading zymotic diseases. After some revision their returns have been 
printed in the form of notes suggesting inquiries which will no doubt be zealously 
prosecuted by Mr. Simon, the able Health Officer of the Board. 

It will be observed that different diseases have prevailed in different localities ; 
each group of population all over the country suffering more or less from its local 
disease, or enjoying unusual exemption. The excess of the mortality is most 
frequently referred to scarlatina and to the epidemic of diphtheria, which began 
on the southern coast and has during the year spread over the North Midland and 
the Northern Counties. Some districts exhibit no increase of mortality. Thus in 
North Devon among 105,692 people only 465 deaths took place in three months, and 
the mortality was at the annual rate of only 18 in 1,000. In the sixty-three healthy 
districts the mortality of the quarter was at the rate of 19 in 1,000 annually. 
In Glendale 39 in 14,348 people died in the quarter, and the mortality was gene- 
rally low in the surrounding districts of Northumberland. The Morpeth district is 
an exception ; or rather the Bedlington sub-district of Morpeth itself. In Bedling- 
ton 15 persons died of fever ; diarrhoea, bronchitis, and diphtheria prevailed. The 
mortality in Bedlington progressively rose from 23 in 1,000 in the year 1856 to 
27 in 1,000 in 1857, and to 35 in 1,000 in the year 1858, according to the cal- 
culation of Mr. Woodman, the clerk to the Board of Health. “From this it 
appears,” he adds, “that at Bedlington the death-rate is steadily increasing year 
by year; that the poison from filth and cesspools, and the want of water, are 
increasing, and producing their certain results.’ Bedlington neglects sanitary 
measures, and sits tranquilly over its cesspools, which send up disease among the 
inhabitants, Morpeth has main sewers as well as a water supply; fever has necrly 
disappeared, and cholera has been averted, although yet much remains to be done 
to complete the sanitary defences of the place. 

The mortality in many of the towns has been excessively high: and this has 
been notably the case in Brighton, Reading, Windsor, Great Yarmonth, Melksham; 
Exeter, Plymouth, and the other towns of South Devon ; Bath and the towns of 
Somersetshire; Bristol, Gloucester, and Cheltenham; Newcastle-under-Lyne and 
the Pottery Districts; Wolverhampton and Dudley; Birmingham and Stratford-on- 





* This result is obtained broassuming that the population has increased in the 
towns and in the country at ti same rates since 1851 as in the ten previous years 
(1841-51) ; by taking the excess of births registered over deaths in the whole 
country the population is 19,523,000. 

+ If the ages and the mortality of the population of England had been the same 
as the ages and the mortality of the 63 healthy districts, the annual death-rate of 
England would not exceed 17°85 in 1,000 living. By applying this rate to the 
population of town and country the above numbers are obtained. 
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Avon; Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby; Liverpool, Manchester, and 
the manufacturing towns of Lancashire; Keighley, Halifax, Bradford, and Leeds. 
In Sheffield 1021 persons died in 92 days, out of a population amounting in 1851 
to 103,626. Certain sanitary works have been carried out in Iancaster, and only 
178 persons died there in the same time out of a population of 34,660. Multi- 
plying the deaths and the population of Lancaster by three, it is seen that the 
deaths were in the proportion of 534 in 103,980, while in Sheffield the deaths were 
1021 to 103,626! Can nothing be done to render the sanitary arrangements of 
Sheffield at least as satisfactory as those of Lancaster ? 

Upon examining all the facts, it is evident that the excessive mortality of the 
year 1858 may be traced, partly to the pressure in the early part of the year 
on the poor in the manufacturing districts, partly to the extreme cold of November, 
partly to defective supplies of pure water, and partly to the prevalence of the 
epidemic of diphtheria. 

We must not shut our eyes to the fact, that one great nuisance perpetually 
increases as the population increases, and that no effectual provision has yet been 
made for getting rid of it from human dwellings, It is referred to several times 
in the notes of the registrars in towns which have been most heavily afflicted. 
To take one instance :—the deaths (886) exceeded the births (375) in St. Peter’s, 
Brighton: the registrar enumerates the prevailing zymotic diseases, and then 
observes :— 

“The inhabitants of this sub-district are chiefly artizans, mechanics, and the 
labouring poor. In many of their dwellings a very insufficient supply of water has 
been available to them, owing to the dryness of the weather in the first portion of 
the quarter, the water in the wells in use having been very low. There is no effec- 
tual drainage attached to their dwellings, and the cesspool system is in general 
use.” 

Our towns have not had the advantage generally of being led by such enlight- 
ened and energetic men as the late Dean of Ely, and have consequently, notwith- 
standing some efforts, left the greatest nuisance of all still subsisting. Yet the 
removal of this nuisancce is the one thing needful; in sanitary reform it is “the 
root of the matter.” 

Liebig, the great agricultural chemist of Europe, has recently reminded us of 
English guano as a substitute for foreign supplies. “Iam firmly of opinion,” he 
says, “that if England wishes to remain an agricultural country she must use 
as manure the nightsoil and similar residues produced in large cities.’ Now 
England is a great agricultural country, and she will remain a great agricultural 
eountry to the end of time. And before the supplies of Peruvian guano fail in our 
imports, she must bring the article which may be called English guano into the field. 
It is poison alike in the cesspool of large cities and in the middens of cottages in the 
country ; it is manure in the soil. The land requires it; the houses must get rid 
of it. 

Byron, to justify his plain speaking, quotes a sentence from Voltaire: “ La 
pudeur s'est enfuite des ceurs, et s'est refugiée sur les levres.” Without pleading 
guilty to this charge, it must be admitted that while the cesspool nuisance has been 
increasing every year in all the cities of Europe, from Petersburgh to Paris, from 
Vienna and Venice to London and Liverpool, it suggests ideas so disagreeable that 
it is rarely mentioned. The time has, however, come when the thing must be met. 
It cannot be evaded. Scientific research has traced the propagation of typhoid fever 
to this source. It is the great nidus of tle cholera poison. The very aggravated 
disease, diphtheria, which infests this country, first assumed the epidemic form in 
France. And every traveller knows, that if the perfumery of France is exquisite ; 
if her cuisine is the despair of English gourmands; if her arts are admirable ; 
if her society is charming; her cabinets are everywhere detestable. They give an 
Englishman literally mal a la gorge. And French guano was apparently the slime 
on which the diphtheria, —whether it is a new or old form of disease,—whc ther itis. _ 
a parasitic or a simple zymotic malady—assumed its epidemic,¢Haracter’y In). 
England it has unhappily found a congenial home; and all over*the\ continent, it 
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spreads under still more favourable conditions. In Munich, whence Liebig warns 
England of her danger, adorned as the Bavarian capital is with a Glypothek, a 
Pinacothek, and other wonders of Bavarian art, delicate ladies are persecuted in the 
hotels by ammoniacal emanations. 

Science has demonstrated that fermenting human excrement is a poison in and 
near human dwellings; and chemistry has shown that the same elements in other 
states become grasses, grain, fruits, and flowers, by the natural magic of the earth. 
Why, then, it may be asked, have none of the enlightened despotisms of the 
continent emptied the cesspools of their subjects by absolute decrees? Why have 
they not conferred this boon on the native agriculture which they so assiduously 
protect? Neither want of knowledge, nor probably of good-will, has paralyzed 
administrative action, but rather want of power. Despotism is only almighty in 
its powers of doing mischief. It can set the world in flames; it can shed torrents 
of blood; but it cannot regenerate nations. It cannot purify the people it has 
subjugated. Otherwise a few lines in the first Code Napoleon might have abolished 
French cesspools, and have directed the French guano to be deposited every day in 
the French soil, and by such a law have conferred more benefit on France than 
she derives from nine-tenths of the articles in that famous Digest. 

Ancient legislation did not shrink from plainly dealing with the most indelicate 
matters where human life was at stake, and where the physical purity of mankind 
was concerned. Thus in the laws which we have been taught were delivered by 
Divine inspiration the following passage is found :—‘‘ Thou shalt have a place also 
without the camp, whither thou shalt go forth abroad: And thou shalt have 
a paddle upon thy weapon; and it shall be, cwmque sederis thou shalt dig 
therewith, and shalt turn back and cover that which cometh from thee: For — 
the Lord thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp, to deliver thee; and to give 
up thine enemies before thee; therefore shalt thy camp be holy: that He see 
no unclean thing in thee, and turn uway from thee.” (Deuteronomy, xxiii. 12th, 
13th, 14th.) 

That is, mutatis mutandis, the true sanitary theory ; all these matters, all dung, 
and all dirt must be immediately placed under the soil, which is the best of all 
disinfectants ; and modern invention can readily find the mechanism for effecting 
the purpose, in ways involving less than the Mosaic labour, and quite imoffensive 
to the refined sensibility of modern civilization. The air of our cities will then 
be sweet ; our rivers will flow unpolluted ; the foliage of trees and delicate odours 
of flowers will caress the senses in the country, in the cottage, and in the mansion. 

In England, one of the free countries in the world, this might perhaps be 
immediately effected, with the consent of the people, expressed by their represen- 
tatives, in an enactment somewhat to this effect: “Seeing that English guano is 
a fertilizing manure in the soil, and is a loathsome, shameful, and poisonous 
nuisance in or near dwelling-houses, be it enacted, that the retention of any such 
manure in cesspools, in privies, in middens, or in any other form whatsover, in or 
near a dwelling-house, shall render the owner or occupier of the place in which it is 
found liable to a penalty not exceeding shillings a day.’? Ifthe municipal 
and parish authorities have the necessary powers to facilitate the working of the 
measure intrusted to the police for execution, it would speedily effect a revolution 
in the sanitary condition of England. 

“For the Lord thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp,”’—thy cities and 
thy fields—* therefore shall thy camp be holy: that He see no unclean thing in 
thee, and turn away from thee; nor behold again a ‘hundred thousand of thy 
children perish in any year to come for national violations of His laws. 

VaccInaTION Rreturns.—The Vaccination Extension Act of 1853 (16 & 17 
Vict. cap. 100), contained the following provision :— 

Sect. 4. Upon and immediately after the successful Vaccination of any Child 
the medical officer or practitioner who shall have performed the operation shall 
deliver to the father or mother of the said child, or to the person who shall have 
the care, nurture, or custody of the said child, a certificate under his hand, accord- 
ing to the form of schedule hereinafter inserted marked (A), that the said Child has 
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been successfully vaccinated, and shall also transmit a duplicate of the said certifi - 
cate to the Registrar of Births and Deaths of the sub-district in which the operation 
was performed ; and such certificate shall, without further proof, be admissible as 
evidence of the successful Vaccination of such child in any information or complaint 
which shall be brought against the father or mother of the said child, or against 
the person who shall have had the care, nurture, or custody of such child, as afore- 
said, for non-compliance with the provisions of this Act.” 

It appeared desirable to ascertain how this provision had worked; and accord- 
ingly each registrar was requested to fill up the annexed return -— 


RETURN OF VACCINATION CERTIFICATES RECEIVED IN 1858. 


Total Number of Duplicate Certificates of 
successful Vaccination received by me Total Number. 
from Medical Officers or Practitioners 
during the Year ended 31st, December, 
1858. 


Sr cr) 


N.B.—Be careful to state only the number of DupticaTE CERTIFICATES 
received by you, without regard to the number of “ Hntries’’ contained in your 
Register Book of successful Vaccinations. 


The above is a true Renu: 


(Signed) Registrar. 


From these returns the Table has been compiled. 

The registrars received 376,798 vaccination certificates, although they registered 
the births of 655,627 children. 

Persons vaccinated are not always children; and the children vaccinated are 
often born in previous years. But this consideration may probably be left out 
of account ; and it may hence be inferred that the registrars will not receive more 
than 376,798 certificates relative to the vaccination of these 655,627 children. 

A certain number of children die before they can be vaccinated. If these are 
represented by the deaths in the first three months of life, they will not exceed 
8 per cent., or about 52,400. There will remain 226,429 certificates unaccounted 
for. A certain proportion of the children must, in spite of the law, have remained 
unvaccinated ; and in reference to another portion actually vaccinated, the medical 
practitioners must have neglected to forward the duplicate certificates to the 
registrars. That the latter number is large is evident from the fact, that, according 
to the returns made to the Poor Law Board, 455,004 children in the year that 
ended on September 29th, 1858, were vaccinated successfully by the public vac- 
cinators alone. In other words, their vaccination was paid for by the public. 
Of the number vaccinated successfully in the year 1858, by the public vaccinators, 
they must have neglected to send the duplicate certificates to the registrars in at 
least 78,000 instances; but as private practitioners sent a certain number of the 
376,798 certificates, the public vaccinators must to that further extent have 
neglected to make the required returns. 

This Act appears to work very unsatisfactorily in all its registration clauses, 
which evidently require revision. 
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Number of Duplicate CertiFicatEs of SuccessFUL VaccinaTron transmitted 
by Mepicat Orricers and Practitioners pursuant to the 4th Section of 
the Act of 16 & 17 Vict. c. 100, and received by Reeistrars of Brirtus 
and Deatus in Enetanp and Wa Es during the Year 1858. 
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1858. 
DIVISIONS 

ia Vaccination Births 

REGISTRATION COUNTIES. Certificates Revistered. 
received. ey 

No. No. 
ENGLAND AND WALLBES............. Totals 376,798 655,628 
Tee Wma Pee eta enorss cactus: 44,324 89,042 
11. South Eastern Counties _............ aT eg a 54,397 
111. South Midland Counties ............ 19,569 41,341 
¥v. . Hastern ‘Counties: 42.0)... ake ss 15,055 36,153 
v. South Western Counties ............ 34,951 96,071 
vi. West Midland Counties ............ 46,985 84,085 
vit. North Midland Counties .... _.... 26,496 42,394 
vitt. North Western Counties ............ 66,603 99,533 
See MVR GSINT CS SORES ave octecten teesees pean ve 41,345 69,100 
x. Norther Counties © ...0.05..0.0502..0. 26,210 40,397 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales ........ 28,138 42,614 





LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 


Abstract of Statements contained in the Reports for the Half- Years ended 30th June, and 
3lst December, 1858. 
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258 ipaiteentBBi 58, 58, 58, 58, 58. 58, 
£ £ Leeayahe 5 £ Per Ct. | Per Ct. Per Ct. “Per Ct. 

Milns. | Milns. | Milns. | Milns. | Milns. 

B34 | Lond. and Westminster{ 1,000] 11,466 | 12,444] ,169 | ,165 18 16 Lo°E9| 9°36 
836 | London Joint Stock ....J) ,600] 9,368 | 10,288 % ,203 | ,185 325 224 Saal FOR 
339 | Union Bk. of London | ,600] 10,146 | 9,032 9 ,165 | ,165 15 15 Rika 8°49 
339 | London and County ....J ,500) 4,264 | 4,178 — ,105 | ,105 12 10 14°19] 14°48 
339 | Comm. Bk. of London | ,300 903 939] ,075 | ,075 6 6. Wea t"S2| 40 RO 
i | HOMO 5 scnasar ves ccsen 000} 1,750) 1,252 4 ,030 | ,030 5 8 18°86] 26°35 
355 | Bank of London......... .. 3001 1,301} 1,059] ,008 | ,008 5 & 23°08 | 29°07 
Bes | Unity Bank -1ae..cd. LFS 5107 ,103 as ag “ae 161°79 |156 "oo 
356 | WesternBk. of London] ,200 3279 y229 4 ,002 | ,002 3 Np 72°50| 88°46 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING DercEMBER 3lsT, 1858. 


By James GLaIsHER, Esa., F.R.S., &c., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


October till the anh was warm, being 34° above the average; it was then cold 
till the 12th, ee 23° deficient from the average; from the 13th to the 28th it 
was warm, being 34 oa excess ; and then till the end of the month was again cold ; 
the mean daily deheienes being 53°. The mean high day temperature was 60°, 
exceeding she average by 12°; and the mean low night was 44°. exceeding Lae 
average by }° only. The mean temperature of the month was 50°'8 being 14° 
above the eae. 


November was very cold till the 24th, being 6° below the average, and then 
became warm for the remainder of the month, the average excess being 53°. The 
mean high day temperature was 46°, being 33° below the average ; and fri mean 
low night was 334°, being 45° deficient from the average. The mean temperature 
of the month was 39°6, being 44° below the average of the last 17 years. The 
mean temperature of this Tapeh has being lower on 12 occasions only during the 
last 87 years. On the 24th of November the lowest temperature recorded at many 
stations was below 20°, and at Royston in Hertfordshire the temperature decreased 
to the point 11°. The mean temperature of the 23rd and 24th at Greenwich was 
lower than that of any two consecutive days in November during the last 45 years. 


December was warm till the 5th, being 32° in excess ; it was then cold till the 
17th, averaging 34° in defect, and then for the remainder of the month it was 
warm, the average excess being 54°. The mean high day temperature was 45°, 
differing but little from the average ; and the low night was 36}°, exceeding the 
average by #°. The mean temperature for the month was 3° above the average of 
the previous 17 years. 


The mean temperature of November was from 10° to 11° lower than that of 
October in the south and middle of England, but this value decreased to 7° at 
stations in the North of England. The temperature from November to December 
increased about 1° at stations south of 52° lat., and was of nearly the same value at 
stations more northwards. 


The mean temperature of the dew-point was above its average in October and 
December, and below in November. The mean degree of humidity exceeded its 
average in December, but was deficient in October and November. 


The fall of rain was deficient in each month, and the total deficiency for the 
quarter amounted to 4°5 inches. The annual fall for the last four years has shown 
a yearly decrease; in 1855 the amount was 23°5 inches; in 1856, 21°5 inches; in 
1857, 21°4 inches; and in 1858, 17-2 inches; and the latter amount is the lowest 
since 1840, when it was 16°4 inches. 
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The mean pressure of the atmosphere was considerably above the average in 
October, and somewhat below in November and December. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the quarter ending Novem- 
ber, constituting the three autumnal months, was 50°2, being 0°°9 above the 
average of 87 years. 




































































Temperature of . Weight 
oe ee of Vapour 
: f ina 
: : Dew Air— g Cubic Foot 
Air, Evaporation. Paint. Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1858. Ee ee se oe Oy a Se I eee ee) ee Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. éfthe Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
87 i VW 17 iy; 17 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
7 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° on} <0 In, hain, Gr. Gr. 
Oct. ....../ 50°8 | 41°5] 4+1°3 | 48-5 | +0°4] 46-1 | +0°39 16-0 | 41°49 57:0 | °313 [+008] 3°6 1+0°1 
INOW. Foe 39°6 | —2°9| —4°2 § 37-9 | —4°49 85°77 | —4°89 12°5 | +1°1] 42:1 F -209 |—-O51F 2-4 |—0°5 
LD Yer aoa 41°0 | +2°1)} +0°5 § 39°6 | +0°6§ 37°8 | +0°64 8:5 | —l‘1} 41°9 | 227 |—-002] 2-6 |—0:°0 
Mean...... 43°8 | +0°2| —0°8 § 42-0 | —1:°1} 39°9 | —1°59 12:3 .40°5] 47-0 F -250 |—-017] 2:9 |—0-1 






































































Degree Reading Weicht of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air, ed Number of Nights 
1858. Sot) ie leon tb antl pe Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from { ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver-{ of the § At or |tween ing in 
wwe age of Mean. age of a age of ein. age off Air. [below] 30° oe el oat ae 
17 40 and * { Night.) Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. In. Gr. Gr. In. In. § Miles. ° | 0 
ECS Btc0: 85 — 1 £29: 834. +152] 541 | + 27 1°2|—1:°64 106 14 14 | 27°0 | 48-2 
NOV decee sis 86 — 2 429°750|—"006 552] 4+ 5 0°4 | —2°2 67 10 4 113:0 | 43°0 
Dec. ......4 89 =) 29-770 |—="065 1. 551.) — 1 1:6 }—0°71 109 22 1 24°0 | 42°5 
Sum | Sum § Mean § Sum } Sum Sum oe Highst 
Mean...... 87 — 1 §29°785/+:027] 548} +249 3:1 |] —4°5 94 27 46 19 | 13:0 | 48°2 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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(2).—Unton-Counttzs which show an Increase and a Decrease in Expenditure 
comprising Michaelmas, 1858, with Michaelmas, 1857. 


a 
































Union-Counties. Increase. Union-Counties. Decrease. 

(1858.—Inerease). Per Cent. (Decrease). Per Cent. 
Work > WOSb..eo.ccbeeecocacessoeeswongoae WiOER GAGE ors. s.cride cau tnayvsaabarebes 6°1 
Team Castey, ozccns. sc. -ccaeshoqeversencarens BOG ROT a arses. nasge-dieonsesleewecees 6°1 
Nottingham) ~....:.....s0.rces nee: CANNOT Re arco t ss sseunedbcesdmedetnasi'aes 6°3 
DG AMG 4.228 a. Re acs ha oadeoncbinneo Dee: UCTSVSD) 110 ce ROR ay PsP gn 6°4. 
Northumberland ..............: ee CRD G WAM 2.5..2c00itasnnnearecsuesdetaseds 6°7 
MGTIO UE Ge Gr. co 8 coer ccpocrersnoie Surrey (Extra-Metropolitan) .... mrt 
INortly Wales c...2ec.iiteecse-snossces: Middlesex (Extra- Metropolitan) hes 
Cmabbet bends 035.4. csasssnnde magenee sens Middlesex (Metropolitan) ........ 23 
Oui WO ALES (3 ot cocspasscoconalenscees SO ITCRCCE 2). syssiaseamstessscgpvoenede tes TA. 
SOnMthaAMPtOMW <...-:61..00s0saeosesnevoess 4°6 
MRE TCCOLC EO Ee cicctccosizs, vcdereateceoeees ope] 
Decrease | Northampton ...........scsecccceeeteeees 7°9 
(1858.— Decrease). Ber Cnt Wy OLCERUEE o.c.,scensscc.ceaeu seobssassacneee 8'1 
Kent (Extra-Metropotitan) ....... 8°7 
Wrostimorelanid ...i......c.ccossrcversnes 'O°T BUOEUCOUC 25s. ficiassetsoncconeostocnsaaeso4s 8°97 
Kent (Metropolitan) ................ Tos Se PPMMEINSHON «.e.c0cgececevereapneosness, os 8°9 
OUNCE oe. eases vn ode osisoonsscvesracesaiss 1°3 WON SO ere eater on see oc cosiasdoce vont sok 9°O 
SEAMOEG (ees detacatathassscuraieecres Dae I PREY GIRO. shoot ec cedss. cose vRetawsiienst pero) 
MGUY (ce catt ders cecogt or ronrenartzoroenag Ps DOMISSORE (oe reety Mees cot tesc cet sasha dsncoowess 9°7 
Surrey (M.tropolitan) ............ Buen Nr OMLCCBLEN Sse tous. ns tas esoes sons seosteotec 9°8 
1 Os EE Ts Ue a: NR RPS © APES 3°5 OxGOr de ests eer. ae ee ieeek 10°4, 
WI AV AGUEUES cs. ccecaue dhsed oatsesannestmasones 4°7 NCI) ee aaa. Ma i Rere Saeme Di aie, 10°97 
WViGtic,. NOPOR a: ..d:.selicsossendessue ses 5'0 NVA eer eet ceateceeeane cate eet meet 10°8 
BalOW cen lescnnencte cozeecestseeenmoncnaes Rox MW MMCTCLOUG, cjctsncomcsscnencdsincsahreceus noses 12°3 
Cornwall ...........ccccccceeseenereeeteeeees Ahan NOTLONKS «.2tet¥i.0.<< ctor iaesn serie earns 14.°3 
PSO) ice scans soo des oeme soe firstteaercne OME SMIL OME Sr. ofedsnedecaouttysteenesegeresoue™ 14°6 





———————= 


(3.)—Average ConTRACT Prices of Various Articles, supplied to the Guardians 
of the Poor of LaMBETH, BirmixcHam, and Bury St. Epmunp’s, in the 
Half Years ended Michelmas, 1856, 1857, and 1858. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 10 












Blour Potatoes ee. Butter | Cheese Tea |Sugar 























Half 
XY per per : 
ar led PLACES. Sack of per ee per per per per 
Mich- 
Sehaas 280 1b. | Ton. ree lb. lb. Tecoe latte 
SP himeldea Botha Serv vp Sanni d. Snvallodwntbe 
Be area 53 - 80 —-| 5 12 114; 63 2 83 44 
Sele asym aah domesen 40 61110 —|6 63) -— 11g) 463 2 81| 54 
ROR Mine ag). ob tcsanpendawes 39° 6 1100 —| 7 —|[-— 10g 64 2. Boe 
1856 | Birmingham........ 7k 1 45 CS 90 = | 6 22h = 10) 62 92 38 4g 
1857 oo a ene 6: | 47 —|108-|6 331 -1 74 73 - | 53 
1858 Pak al i tee Hee 44 32 111118 3; 6 53 - 114) 7 NES |e 
1856 | Bury St. Edmds. 62 52 6 66°81 7 741 4d 63 3° 8-5 
1857 3 53 44.2 80 -|710}1 -3 62 3 8 | 62 
1858 34 99°°9 4413°4 |-7 =f tl = 53 3 8. | 4 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kngdm.)—First Eleven Months (Jan.—.Nov.) 1858-7-6. 
Computed Real Value of Artieles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize 


Imported. 





(First Eleven Months.) 
ForREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 














Raw Mattis.—Teztile. Cotton Wool .... 








1858. 1857. 1856. 


SD 





£ é é 
26,346,000 | 26,733,000 | 23,948,000 



















































































Wool (Sheep’s)..J. 757175 8,653, 7,625, 
Sian 55488, 12,168, 7,097, 
PYAR estvsndon des 2,708, 3,363, 3,223, 
Pomipnniwa... teats 1,520, 703; 1,696, 
Indigo pesorecoebouasds 25 167, 2,030, 2,278, 
45,946,000 | 54,710,000 | 45,867,000 
ze a Various. Hides ............... 2,005,000 | 3,796,000 | 2,271,000 
ORFF ey, Meo eosce. 25979, 3,306, 3,337, 
Metals :23.0./.:h0 3,191, 3,496, 3,207, 
Tallow Raleoteleieaieeteceites 2,240, 2,713, 2,477, 
Timber A aratetolarareistalloreisrel’ 4,638, 6,469, 7,029, 
15,053,000 | 19,960,000 | 18,321,000 
= bi Agretl; Guano «..:iee....: 3,634,000 | 2,217,000 | 1,932,000 
Seeds SUgBO GAEL OdSbA 2,005, 2,494, 2,554, 
5,639,000 | 4,711,000 | 4,486,000 
TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. | Lea cceisuiscicte sss; 4,599,000 | 4,300,000 | 4,431,000 
Cofieér-nomiitenicc E5505, 1,553, 1,370, 
Sugar & Molasses} 11,868, 14,790, 10,568, 
Tobaceo .5.2.65000: Tyke, E690, 1,403, 
RRaCe sek sense: TyA45s 1,619, 1,625, 
Broiter cide 569, 1,030, 957, 
WV AIMS ice cou uaa 1,803, 3,984, 3,148, 
Spirits seeetoovesenseers 1,059, 2,597 1,827, 
24,400,000 | 31,124,000 | 25,309,000 
Bipeog8..) acs Grain and Meal.,] 18,714,000 | 17,228,000 | 20,525,000 
Provisions ........ 2,880, 3,770, 4,291, 
21,594,000 | 20,998,000 | 24,816,000 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 2,536,000 1 35475000 |: 2593,1,000 


Tora, ENUMERATED IMPORTS... 


Add for UNeENuMERATED Imports (say) 


BODNE UMPOR TS 5. césescsecldscdosdeove’ 








—_——— 


115,218,000 [135,050,000 {121,730,000 














28,804,000 | 33,762,000 | 39,432,000 


144,022,000 |168,812,000 |15 2,162,000 


o 2 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kngdm.)— Years ended 31st December, 1858-7-6 
Declared Real Value of Articles of British and Irish Preduce and Manu- 








Manrrs.—TZewiile. 


Sewed. 


MerTAats 


eee ove ecerecee 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


JSactures Exported. 





































































































































Year.) 6 
BritTisH ee &c., EXPORTED. 1858. 1857. 1856. 
; £ : j 

Cotton Manufactures..f 33,402,000 | 30,373,000 | 30,204,000 
ay. MavOhe ee anes. G53; 8,701, 8,029, 
Woollen Manufactures} 9,778, 10,703, 9,500, 
Neb (SEIS cee 2,OGA, 2,942, 2,890, 
Silk Manufactures ...J 1,868, 2.5735 2,666, 
ost NOU. eccnp sien 22/0\s 317; 296, 
Linen Manufactures...) 4,124, 4,517, 4,888, 
ps | SAGEM pccce las eee: 157395 1,648, 1,366, 

63,667,000 | 61,774,000 | 59,839,000 

spparel ~ sAceeatsee re 1,944,000 | 2,159,000 | 1,816,000 
Haberdy. and Mllnry.| 3,474, 3,894, 3,638, 

5»418,000 | 6,053,000 | 5,454,000 

Hardware and Cutlery} 3,280,000 | 4,616,000 | 3,748,000 
Machinery | «..........0...:. - 3,604, 3,884, 2,716, 
EVO, Siero 11,226, 13,406, 12,966, 
Copper and Brass........ 2,054, OL 24; 2,648, 
Lead and Tin (3...4..... 252885 25016; 25081, 
Coals and Culm ........ 350535 Bed AN 239205 

26,265,000 | 30,157,000 | 27,286,000 

Earthenware and Glass} 1,721,000 | 2,151,000 | 1,916,000 

Beer and Ale ........... 1,852,000 | 1,592,000 | 1,455,000 
IDUECCY® Ga osceyead sect atone 541, 962, 694, 
Gheese: 4s, Sccticcsnsucerts G1, 114, 160, 
Candles: An weticcheon 169, 280, 305, 
SalG pest Mice ann ees 288, 337, 401, 
SPINES» 25.8 vasaeasieseatene 207, (52, 998, 
DG iis cs Bec bes vdeo ne: 813, iol; 608, 

32949,000 | 4,398,000 | 4,621,000 

Books, Printed........... 390,000 422,000 425,000 
PME DUEUYE Sco. ca nee shoot 258, 289, 208, 
Leather Manufactures} 2,011, 2,289, 1,756, 
Soapr.../.. cet ee 210, 240, 276, 
Plate and Watches .. 454, 545, 481, 
StatlONneny....c-asaicda.: 804, 742, 720, 

4,127,000 | 4,527,000 3,866,000 

‘ac chdieh se, 31524,000 | 3,806,000 | 4,465,000 
Seaakinagnsalishstesensessec teen 7;943> 9,200, S53 773 

POPAE EXPORTS Sie... 116,614,000 |12,2,066,000 |115,824,000 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1857-8.—Distribution of Exports from and Imports into the 
United Kingdom, according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports, and the Computed Real 
Value (ex-duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight of Imports. 





First Nine Months. 























CouNTRIES. 1858 1857 
Imports from Exports to Imports from Exports to 
I.—Forr1Gn CounTRIES: £ £ £ os 


Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, i 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Ciclivelandy 8,861,000 | 3,377,000 not given 3,915,000 





























Central Europe; viz., Beam. Micos sts 
burg, Oldenburg, Hanover, the Hanse}| 12,747, 14,838, sta 16,882, 
Towns, Holland, and Belgium .................... { 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with the Azores, "Madeira, and Cape Verde 
Islands), and Spain (with Gibraltar and 1255345 7,148, ; oo: eee 
aE FE Fo ence mht con cidaanh soeaetionsct ) 
Southern Europe: viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Gear tae Islands, and Malta 493559 2280, oh ae 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt... } Ono s oa a S0e4, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, Al- ; 188, 91, a 145, 
geria, and Worocco SARE ee TIPE tare Ree ne 
MTEL CTTY PIT ICE....0caccccacsse vordeobeeds veccbesvesenenseshos 1,089, 505, ae 614, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on me 6 45 30 
Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, and Bourbon .... ” : os : 
Indian Seas, Siam, Singapore, Sumatra, Ss 
Java, and Philippines bE ie sate a Lee eee. 920; 1,787, oe S200, 
Whina, including Hong Kong iicc.....sccsssccoesseesones BRA2. 2,014, Ast 1,634, 
BPE C8 VS IAIN AS ac vsotaasnnstaesnancsaveandinrnniensgeees aut 30, sts 53) 
United States, including California................... 27,409, 10,189, bal 16,911, 
Mrexicoand Central America® s..00.5....0.2.0c008 cs 258, 651, Ae 632, 
meer cto, W CSt Linidtes yi. cencdscsuavaneaduasarsexrnonoseeveraeyes 2,926, 1,896, Yost BsOO0;5 
South America, (Northern,) New ernie. 
Venezuela, and "Ecuador FA PaG Me taste, tossed, tor 337 oo ba) oe 
is (Atlantic,) Brazil, a 
PEE UCROS AGED 2c ..dscn civsnasWetevrcorngetNacesunans es S982: ee Nnee 
Se (Pacific,) Peru, Bolivia, ae as 1.673 1.901 
MEAL AOE © COAL cosnerec tr oewinn muses unotS oe pi@2%> 3 a3 ae 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’s oe : 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands... 5 ee i. 
Total.—Foreign Countries ........4... 89,194,000 | 58,930,000 ca 69,843,000 
(I1.)—BritisH Possxssions: Re ice; me 
Meereian! Pndia arid Ceylon ».... 1... cnsosaecudeoseosdeoness 16,68, 12,787, oes 9,119, 
Australian Colonies. —New S. Wales & Victoria} 35218, 5,948, es 7,229, 
South Australia, West 
99 3 
asiralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand........ } 12995 es : a 1,272, 
MPS OLE ATCTICE, 0.0024 ....sncnsenesergesaevcorveonest 2,062, 2307 ly we 4,108, 
»,  W. Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras| 5,325, 1,674, tie 1,652, 
MURA AAMT LAD 550. cc nescssapbeutnnserocsognnieecdpsosananande te 1,000, 1,275, ote 1,354, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., with St. Helena & Ascension is 207, ms 283, 
ENG LGV ANGE, ta scsivsdecotssvesaiucensvcossuatoessestoees ope 322 387, ites 407, 
MRE LEL CSET stitial Ae sheaca tes isinsn Oe atuue sash can tbowansatey i, 01%, 460, =e 466, 
Total.—British Possessions ............ 25,602,000 | 27,381,000 a 2£,890,000 


seoecsrmarecemareen ono exemmecee: | — es 














General Total ................ £|114,796,000 | 86,311,000 Pike 95,733,000 
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SHIPPING.—Forsten Trapve.—(United Kingdom.)— Years 1858, 57, and ’56. 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, eta repeated Voyages, but 


excluding Government Transports. 
a 













































Peete 1858. 1857. 1856. 
Total Average Total 
ENTERED :-— Nese. Tonnage. Bondage Wenatle Towtage. ieee: pal, 

Vessels belonging to—| No. Tons. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
ah aaa and Yir9,256| 5,233,000 | 272 [19,091] 5,418,000 [18,258] 5,086,000 
Oe er 233 70, 302} 169 43, 118 27, 
MSWEGEMI, feocccbacsncdeives ects 720| 120, 167] 549 98, 331 99, 
INO Way testi acsicsacee 2,187! 483, 221 | 25080 | 450; 25259| 469, 
Denmark ........ccceeceee 2,400) 238, 991 2.511 |- 244, 2,OSR | LOB 
era 39173 as, ge 664, 51084) tees 
Holland and Belgium..J.1,398| 211, I5TF1,485| 243, 1,418 | 220, 
BSCE ioccsessacdecscoctieves: 259716 234, 86. f1,122 90, 84.6 50, 
Te aaa | 1,084| 283, 261] 881| 228, 505) Ml, 
Other European States} 131 35, 291 95 275 61 gs 
United States 0... 1,276 | 1,187, 930] 1,250] 1,214, 1,447 1 1,379, 
Other States, America, x 

Asia, and Africa ie is e; 381 37 = ae ig 


eg af 








eee 


Totals Entered }34,591| 8,815,000 255 32, 693 | 8,731,000 30,604] 8,244, 006 








CLEARED:— 

United Kingdom and rs 

Tyee des cies ae 232455 | 5,874,000 | 250 f24,834| 6,204,000 |23,973 | 5,885,000 
EES SQ OB cues csuot vaserenucpech: 242 2, 299 178 44, 97 21, 
PWEGCI inc .cscyiapeessooneack: 798 139, 1740 714 135, 652 126, 
INOEWAY Lo ticiitecsavessnaend 1,379 | 262, 191} 1,696{ 330, 1,795| 339, 
LUO Sana Se eRe 2,999} 302, TOL] 3;rar i. 317; 2,706} 259, 
Prussia and other 8 4 

German States........ } MRT 872, 180 | 4,776 827, 4,272 135, 
Holland and Belgium..J 2,070 | 337, 163] 2,134| 388, 1,850] 307, 
WyAnee ~........506: ee, 4,294| 456, "1064 4,410} 474, 3,682] 362, 
Spain, Portugal, and 

city ee ae 1,300] 349, 268 | 1,133 | 309, 677| 153, 
Other European States} 139 ve 264 30 9, 86 25, 
United States................ 1,308 | 1,229, 94° | 1,334 | 1,296, 1,541 | 1,442, 
Other States, America, } 18 6 

Asia, and Africa .... ; 343 21 8, 24 9, 


rs Ferrer nes | a 





Totals Cleared |42,834| 9,935,000 | 232 44,401 [10,341,000 f41,355] 9,663,000 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anv SPECIE.—Importep anp Exportep. 


—(United Kingdom.)—Computed Real Value for the Year ended 
3lst Dec., 1858. 





(Year 1858.) Gold. Silver. TOTAL. 











IMPORTED FROM :— 


£ £ £ 

aoe Hanse Towns, Holland, ane 3,070,000 exe 3,813,000 
CONTE RAD SOR are oats. ees ART | 

France............ eee teansneeneencetes cee eeeneenesett een 654, 250705 Oho 
Portugal, Spain, and Gibraltar ............ 172, A335 605, 
Malta, Turkey, and Egypt........./.........- , 1,282, ran 2 1,296, 
Wiest. Coagt of; Africa... c2.c6.3. 2ossects. cote. | Fil; 2; 114, 
Sh Bae CeCe Ne URED ts ae ae 35, 86, 121, 
SERNA asian sR ealekae siaeets Aa tedehe ORE: 9,065, 199 9,066, 
British Columbia ..2....00...0.01.55. | 4, 4, 
Mexico, South America and W. Indied $049, 2.9875 6,835, 
ASCO URS EE UCE Ree 2 Ra area EN en 4,502, 309, 4,311, 
Other Counties: .2...1..08....8)...8..iboe : 50, AS, 95, 


ee 2 


Totals Imported ... 22,793,000 6,700,000 29,493,060 


EXPORTED TO :— 
Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium... 315,000 1,254,000 1,569,000 


[aCe cae As pe ete 10,530, 301; 10,921, 
Portugal, Spain, and Gibraltar ............ 187, ges 187, 
SBUMOY ce cote d RM accom ashe | 654, wae 654, 
India and China (via Egypt) .............. TS, 5,089, 5,220, 
SOWGM ITICE BS sa hci a ckoehocsteeon hans 64, Re 67, 
EE Ui a oe See Me el CO ee cece AY ; 107, 26, 135, 
Danish West Endies «...c0i.-.46.:..98.0d.00 132, Wa 205, 
Dunted States 415). 2023 ek Le | 135, 67, 202, 
Ipyanbot an 2 hor. bawhe esas 0) 4 ; =. 289, 126, 415, 
Other Countries 5... ehh stds. eed 2, 345 59, 





Totals Exported... 12,565,000 | ° 7,063,000 19,628,000 
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CORN. — Gazette Average Prices, (Enatanp and Wates,) during each Week of the 
Fourth Quarter of 1858; together with the Monruty, QuaRTERLY, and YEARLY 


Average. 





Sear aera hs aE ones 


Weeks ended Saturday, 
1858. 


























‘Wheat. 

f 6 ths 

1858.—October Diseiereiee 43 2 
a en ee a 42 8 

zs NG. oh oroce ; 42 4 

Ae a eae a! 

‘ =e eee 42 10 

Average for Oct., 1858 ....| 42 8 
1858.—November 6.......| 42 8 
es Seer 41 10 

- DOR eck 41 2 

* QUES ores At 2 

Average for Nov., 1858....| 41 8 
1858.—December 4....... 41 8 
TEs Steere 4] — 

3 ASF eee seeks 40 2 

. DIS Ra eee 40 - 

Average for Dec., 1858 ....| 40 7 
Average for the Quarter ... 4] 9 
Average for the Year ..... AA 2 


ae errrereasreeeer eer a SY SS SS ET 























Weekly Average. 





























Barley. Oats. 
weet ads s. ad. 
36 6 24 10 
35 10 23 7 
35 9 22 9 
35 3 22 10 
35 7 23 «6 
35809 23)..75 
35 56 23 - 
35) 8 23 2 
35 1 22 11 
35 4 22 9 
Bh es 2220s 
35 4 22 8 
35 1 22 10 
33 11 21 10 
32 10 21-9 
34 <3 a2) 3 
35 2 22 2 
34 8 24 6 





(Communicated by H. F. JADIS, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns. ] 


(Per Impl. Quarter.) 























31 





31 10 





32 3 


Beans. 














42 9 
42 6 
4] 8 
Asligensl 
4] 2 


41 





i 





42 11 


41 ll 








Peas. 





io 





S| See 


BN 
AS 


| 





ip 
CO 
OO 


45 11 
46 1 


——— 


45 


43 10 
43 8 
46 6 
43 4 


44 3 


———ee 











44 8 


—_—_—_—— 


42 11 








LONDON STOCK AND SHARE MARKETS.—Ocr., Nov., Dec., 1858. 








PRICE ON THE 








Highest Price during 

















Lowest Price during 





Stocks and Amt. A 
: f mt. 
Railway Shares. Share Paid. 

i 1Oct. | 2 Nov. | 1 Dec.f Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
0,070) | Ene ecee eee Pee 988 |983toz*|968to3*]F 983 983 973* | 98 97% | 963* 
dixchequer Bills. ........<0« - (38s. pm.|35s. pm.f35s. pm.|40s. pm.|/39s. pm.J25s. pm. |33s. pm./32s.pm 
BEEN oe csnsguet snowseness Stock | 100 #1103 | 1093 | 1112 #112 112% | 114 109% | 109 111 
Waledonian ............00000. # 5 87% 823 862 89 874 892 882 82 864 
Eastern Counties: ......-.. 56 - 63 62 62 634 62# 653 612 613 612 
Great Northern ............ 5 Fe 1043 | 1042 | 1072 § 1052 | 1082 | 109 103 104 1064 
iGreav Westerm,...2.......0.5 a “A 543 543 534 57 554 562 532 53% 538 
London & North-Western] _,, if 923 994 93 923 934 96 90 89% 922 
BAG ssn cee nos eo. se as i 982 963 982 982 98% | 1042 | 973 96% 973 
Lancashire and Yorkshire} _,, % 962 942 95% 97 96 992 9 94¢ 954 
PDCMO Ne weicasicsbavsenvease is 5 352 354 374 363 37% 40 355 35 37 
South-Hasterm............... 3 = 73h 74 744 754 753 75% 734 733 743 
South-Western ............ 3 es 96 932 93 96% 94 965 93 923 93 
BELWICkoe tosechconteseses oa: % " 951 93 922 953 934 954 93 92 92 
York and North Midland..| _,, i vires 76 744 78z 76% 782 76 744 74: 
Northern of France......... 20 16 | 393 38h 392 398 403 403 38% 384 39% 
Rast: Indian ss Geciececdcs Stock | 100 | 108 107 1074 § 108% | 108 1094 | 1062 | 106 107 





* Ex-Dividend. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEkKLy Rerurn. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 82, for each Week 
ending on a Wednesday, during the Fourth Quarter (Oct.—Dec.) 1858. 






































1 Q 3 4 5 6 q 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLuMNS. 
Liabilities. Bicwdis. Assets. Notes in Wisin Rakes 
GoldCoin | Public. of Discount 

Notes Government Other and (Col. 1 minus at 
Issued. |(Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. || onion. col. 16.) Bank of England, 
— sau? Mlns. os ee Bs 1858. Per Cent. 
33,32 | Oct. 6... 11,01 3,46 | 18,85 | 20,82--)1) Feb. 3 
SO,50 jn pEOh 11,01 3,46 18,86 21,79 
aa,l3 Se Ra Bs LLOF 3,46 18,66 21,45 
32,98 a. ae 11,01 3,46 18,51 2,22 
32,40 NOV. OUR 11,01 3,46 17,93 21,36 
32,34 fy OE: 11,01 3,46 17,84 20,99 
S200 pas Wie $Y01 3,46 18,02 20,73 
32,61 ie ae es 11,01 3,46 18,13 20,36 
32,03 Deen E 2: E01 3,46 18,16 20,31 
BQ ad 5 Se: 11,01 3,46 18,30 20,04 9 Dec. 24 
32,59 ee ye © 11,01 3,46 18,38 19,75 
32,99 a 22 ae 11,01 3,46 18,47 19,71 
32,80 eos 11,01 3,46 18,38 20,11 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 









































8 i) 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. | 
Se a LR sites | Pee tals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. arnt Securities. Reserve. tena 
Day and Goldana}. ties 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. ag (Wdnsdys.) Leg Other. || Notes. iver Ages 
Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. |} Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
Cee ae ew he ese. fe | ee ee 
FA 5 Oo Syd L HS ads | LL;92 sou | Oct... OF 11,13.) 18,12-|) 12,50: (ny6S 2539743 
14,55 3,09 || 5,36 | 14,57 ,83 »» 13]10,81 | 14,82 || 12,14] ,63 [38,40 
14,554 3,10- |) 6,53) | 13,81 89 » 20)10,81 | 14,82 || 11,64 | ,61 [37,88 
14,559) 3,10 416,13) | 13,33 »86 1 6 a7 Y VO,81.) 24,98 11,704 62) 137,97 
14,55) 3,10 || 6,58 | 12,25 86 FNov. 310,81 | 14,81 || 11,04] ,68 [37,34 
£4,590) 3,14 1 6,67 | 12,29 84 » £01 10,814 14,701) E324 (667 437,49 
$4,55)) 3,14 ||) 6,82 | 12,56 82 yy hE 10,80 14,90.) Ty 7.4. S6L 937,90 
14,55) 3,15 || 7,67 (2,82 83 x «24 LOSE.) 15,3241 12,25] 65° 139,03 
14,55| 3,09 || 8,25 | 12,49 60) 1 Dec. .. 1} 10,815) 15,43 |)-12,32 | 62. 139,18 
14,55 | 3,10 || 8,86 | 12,37 0 1 8110,81.) 15,5071] 12,73 | ,63 |39,67 
14,55 | 3,10 || 9,53 | 12,61 ,76 » 15]10,81) 15,99 || 13,10) ,65 [40,55 
14,55 | 3,11 |} 9,66 | 13,15 19 » 22410,81 | 16,49 || 13,24] ,68 41,22 
14,55 | 3,12 || 9,81 | 12,90 BA »» 29110,81 | 16,95 || 12,74) ,59 141,09 
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CIRCULATION.—Country Banks. 

Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Enatanp and WA.ES, 
for each Week ended on a Saturday during the Fourth Quarter (Sept.— 
Dec.) of 1858; and also the Average of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
Scoruanp and Iretanp during the Four Weeks ended on the 23rd Oct., 
the 20th Nov., and the 18th Dec., 1858. 















































ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
Joint | 
Privat Four #9 ae £5 
Pas. oe TOTAL. i : Under TOTAL. | Under Toman 
Dares. /* rized | Gixed |-dBined | os. |778ne ps. | (ixed | ana es. | (Fixed 
rea a oR ended jupwards. e 09.) pepe a 
Mins. | Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins.| Mins. Mins. | MiIns.} Mins. 
1858. £ £ £ 1858. £ & pee ae <5 £ £ 
Oct. 2; 3,43 | 2,99 | 5,42 
rn 9| 3,52 | 3,04 6,56 
a 16| 3,56 | 3,04 6,60 
Wi 23).-3,00 1 2,20 6,50 fOct. 23] 1,49 | 2,57] 4,06 3,33 | 3,36] 6,69 
oe 30| 3,50 | 2,96 | 6,46 ‘ 
Nov. 6) 3,48 | 2,98 | 6,46 
5A 13; 3,495 |; 2,98 6,43 
ee 20| 3,40 | 2,96 6,36 |Nov. 20| 1,64 | 2,74 | 4,38 | 3,36 | 3,47| 6,83 
a 27 Ofoo 1h aoe 6,32 
Dec 4) 3,34 | 2,88 |°6,22 
ob ll} 3,31 2,85 6,16 
- 18\3,26 | 2,84 | 6,10 | Dec. 18) 1,61 2574\4535° 1 3,25" | 3550 1675 











Frucruations in the Stock and Share Markets during the YHar 1858. 





























Amount | 4 Price Highest Lowest 
Stocks and Railway Shares. per has on the Price Price Price 
Share. aid. Ist Jan. during during | 31 Dec.’57. 
Bille the Year. | the Year. 

COMO PMB 4... .0cc5.cieess eee Sn 933 to Z 983 933 96% 
Exchequer Bills ................ a 3 2s. pm. |45s.pm.| par. | 37s. pm. 

Ratitways— 
BETS IUOW ry vtacdedSeoeeanccs tose Stock 100 108 114 104 112 
@aledOWMba Tac acccesescheee. Af Ae 854 973 704 882 
Eastern Counties................ sy ss 60 6524 Sy) 64 
Great Northern ................ PP - 98 109 964 1074 
Great Western... ............. oF oS 563 63 481 562% 
London and North-Westn. 9 ar 983 10224 87% 974 
1 CUR 1 IS sa Sane hs i9 92 1044 893 103% 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. o i. 943 993 87 994 
SROGICIG  Likoeccliccersndesensecens $8 e 394 413 32} 40 
SouthsMastern ...2...0554....005- .. as 724 764 65 753 
South-Western ............0- F 53 is 100 90 952 
BISTRO Mat each pics da. Soe ogee ar iy 98 100 884 95 
York and North Midland . . 86 873 688 78 
Northern of France............ 16 All 383 403 352 40 
Hast Tndiatg....-55,505- 20000: Stock 100 113 1143 1003 1083 ° 


ees A TBR ER OEE SORES DALE AY A CLI PLEA TI SI TART ATT OTL AI TT ITS SBE SETTING IE SIE LE OT EID STOEL AT FID, ESI S SES ELSES SAL A OE A 


Pel la ekarte ‘ 








| LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE i 
| AND TROPICAL MEDICINE. “| 
DEP EDID AL Sas 








OF THE 


PPP Pee rte Lei SOCTET ¥. 


JUNE, 1859. 


Lwenty-Hifth Anniversary Meeting of the Statistical Society. 


[Held at the Rooms of the Society, 12, St. James’s Square, London, on Tuesday, 
15th March, 1859.] 


Rigut Hon. Hout Macxenzisn, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Newmanrcu, one of the Honorary Secretaries, read the following 
Report of the Council on the Progress of the Society during the 
past year :— 


Report of the Council for the Financial Year ended 81st December, 
1858, and for the Sessional Year ended March, 1859. 


Tux Council have the pleasure of reporting a satisfactory condition 
of the Society at the completion of the first quarter of a century 
of its career. 

At the present time (March, 1859), the Number of Fellows is 
359 (including 72 Life Members) as against 367 (including 71 Life 
Members) at the corresponding date last year (1858). During the 
twelve months now ended, the losses by resignations and death have 
been 23, and the admissions have been 15. 

The Income of the Year ended 31st December, 1858 (omitting 
the Banker’s Balance from 1857), has been 824/., and the Expen- 
diture 6821., leaving a surplus in the Year of 142/., and providing an 
actual Balance at the Bankers to be carried to 1859, of no less than 
-8111.—a larger balance than the Society has possessed for a very 
long period. The amount of Liabilities at the close of 1858, 
included no more than the usual items. 

Availing themselves of the funds at their disposal, the Council 
have just completed the publication of a Caranoaun of the Library 

VOL, XXII. PART It. P 
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of the Society. The publication of this Catalogue can scarcely fail 
to be an important aid to the pursuits of the Fellows.* 

Jt has also been a leading object in the recent numbers of the 
Journal, to introduce, under the title of Quarterly Returns, carefully 
prepared and condensed summaries of the more important Monthly 
Official Tables relating to Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion, Poor 
Relief, &c.; so that the Fellows may possess, in a scientific form, a 
continuous register of some of the most essential of the data 
indicative of the progress of the country. 

The Monthly Meetings have been well attended. 

The following is a List of the Papers which have been read :— 

Mr. Wilkinson —On Railway Terminal Accommodation, and its 
Effects on Traffic Results. : 

Mr. Lumley.—On the Admalnigtration of Relief to the Poor in © 
the Metropolis. 

Mr. Hendriks.—On Indian Revenues and Taxation. 

_ Mr. Welton.— On the Occupations of the People of England — 
and Wales. 

Ur, Willich.—On the Population of England and France. 

Lr. Roberts.—On the Congrés de Bienfaisance at Frankfort, 
1857. 

Mr. Lamanski.—On Russian Statistics. 

ev. C. B. Robinson.—On the Statistics of Prices in the Boom lie 
of Snaith (Yorkshire), in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Highteenth 
Centuries. | 

Mr. Fow.—On the Vital Statistics of the Society of Friends. 

Mr: Chadwick.—On the Statistical Evidence of the Results of 
Competition for Whole Fields of Service. 

Mr. Newmarch.— On the Electoral Statistics of England and 
Wales. Part II. Results of Further Evidence. 


The proceedings at Leeds of the Section (F) of Economie 
Science and Statistics, under the able Presidency of Mr. Edward 
Baines, a gentleman whose fame and eminence as a statist have been 
long recognized, fully maintained the interest which has eradually 


been established in connection with that Department of the labours 


of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
_ The Council have great pleasure in placing on record that the 
Second Meeting in October last, at Liverpool, of the National 


Association for the Advancement of Social Science, under the Pre- 


sidency of Lord John Russell, afforded probably the most signal 


‘proof hitherto disclosed, of the deep importance which igs at length 


* The price of the Catalopne 3 is 2s. 6d. to Fellows and 8s. 6d. to non- eS 
Copies may be obtained ca Fellows at the Society’s Rooms. 
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attached by the general public to the pursuits and inquiries which 
five and twenty years ago were first made the object of distinct 
recognition by the formation of this Society. 

In connection with the name of Lord John Russell, the Council 
have the gratification to announce that his Lordship has acceded to 
their request to place him in nomination this day for the office 
of President, in succession to Lord Stanley, whose tenure of office 
ceases, in conformity with the rules. 

Among the losses by death during the year, the Council have 
had the painful task of including the name of Mr. Hallam. 
Mr. Hallam was one of the Founders of this Society, and one of its 
most active supporters in its earlier years. Fora long period our 
list of Officers has been graced and fortified by his name as a trustee; 
and the Council, in their own name, and in that of the Fellows, 
desire to share in the deep and general expressions of admiration 
for Mr. Hallam’s attainments and of respect for his character, which 
have arisen in all parts of the country. 


Dr. Camps moved, and Dr. Truman seconded, the Adoption 
of the Report, together with the Abstract of Receipts and Expen- 
diture, and the Balance Sheet of Assets and Liabilities. 

A Ballot was then taken for the President, Council, and Officers 
for the ensuing twelvemonths, and the following was declared to be 
the List :-— 


CoUNCIL AND OFFICERS FoR 1859-60. 


President. 


Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 


Council. 

Charles Babbage, M.A., F.R.S. Bernard Hebeler 

James Bird, M.D. Frederick Hendriks 

Sir John Peter Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. James Heywood, F.R.S. 

Samuel Brown William Barwick Hodge 

James Caird, M.P. Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 

William Camps, M.D. William Golden Lumley 

Edward Cheshire The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie 
‘Viscount Ebrington : William Newmarch 

William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. The Right Hon. Sir John Somerset 
Albany Fonblanque Pakington, Bart., M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, M.P. Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 
James William Gilbart, F.R.S. Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. 
Francis Henry Goldsmid, Q.C. John Strang, LL.D. 

William Augustus Guy, M.B. Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 
Peter Hardy, F.R.S. Richard Valpy 

Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby. James Wilson M.P. 


The names of the New Members of the Council are placed in Italic. 
PZ 
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Treasurer. 


William Farr, M.D., F.R.S. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


William Newmarch | William Augustus Guy, M.B. | William G. Lumley. 


Mr. Fox moved, and Mr. Galsworthy seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the retiring President, Council, and Officers. 

Mr. Hodge moved, and Mr. Hendriks seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 

Mr. Mackenzie, in returning thanks, advocated the claims of the 
Society for support upon public men, and especially on Members 
of either House of Parliament. It had been said that Members of 
Parliament had a plentiful supply of Statistics. This was true: but 
the object of the Society was to place the results deduced from the 
rude and undigested mass of Parliamentary Returns in an intelligible 
form. He hoped that every Fellow would do his utmost to keep up 
the numbers of the Society, by bringing its merits to the notice 
of his friends. | 


The following is the Report of the Auditors :— 


“The Auditors, appointed to examine the Accounts of the Statistical Society 
for the year 1858, herewith report :— 

“That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books, with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the Ist J anuary to the 31st December, 1858, and find 
them perfectly correct ; showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 1682. 16s. 7d. 
from 1857) to have been 9931. 4s. 9d., and the Payments 6811. 19s. 2d., leaving 
a Balance in favour of the Society of 3110. 5s. 7d. They have also had laid before 
them an Estimate made by the Council of the Assets and Liabilities of the Society ; 
the former amounting to 1,8992. 5s. 7d.,and the latter to 1701. 7s. 3d.,— showing 
a balance in favour of the Society of 1,728. 18s. 4d. 


“G@. Sowray, 
“FREDERICK Purpy, > Auditors.” _ 
“SAMUEL Brown, ; 

London, 3rd February, 1859. 


The statement of Receipts and Payments, and Assets and 
Liabilities, is as follows :— 
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On the Virau Statistics of the Sootety of FRrenps. 
By Josupn Joun Fox, Surgeon, Stoke Newington. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st December, 1858. ] 
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1.— Introduction. 


In presenting the following summary of such numerical facts as I 
have been able to collect, relative to the Society of Friends, I have 
to regret that they are so incomplete. Although the records of the 
Society have been kept with great care, but little pains have been 
bestowed on abstracting them in an available form. Some years 
ago, the records of births, marriages, and deaths for the whole 
of England and Wales, from the commencement of the Society to 
the middle of 1837, were collected in the metropolis. It is from 
those records that much of what I have to offer is derived; since 
that epoch, the data I have been able to obtain are very scanty, and 
derived from sundry sources. 

The following are the authorities on which I have drawn for the 
facts of this paper :— 

1. A valuable paper on the Statistics of the Society of Friends, 
by Dr. Thurnam, formerly Resident Medical Officer of the “ Retreat,”’ 
near York, now of the Wiltshire County Lunatic Asylum. It is an 
appendix to his volume on the “ Statistics of Insanity: though 
without a date, it bears internal evidence of being written about 
1845. 

2. The, “ Annual Monitor,” a smail periodical volume, giving a 
short account of Members of the Society in Great Brian and 
Ireland dying within the previous year. Of late years this has been 
very carefully executed, and contains a Summary of the deaths 
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according to age. The volume for 1849 presents a valuable 
enumeration of the Society, made in the middle of 1847, distin- 
guished according to sex and age. | 

3. The marriages in the Society, since 1837, are returned in the 
annual reports of the Registrar-General. 

4, Some few matters are derived from miscellaneous sources, and 
abstracts of the records, made by private individuals. 

The Society of Friends has existed for rather more than two 
centuries. They have been accustomed from their origin, to keep a 
careful record of all births and deaths happening among them, and 
of all marriages solemnized according to their rules. Until about 
the middle of the last century, there was no such thing as distinct 
membership in the Society; the general term “ professing with 
“ Friends,’’ including all that were in the practice of attending 
their meetings. About that era, membership was defined, and 
members became a distinct body; yet they continued to register the 
births and deaths of those who were not members of the Society, 
and only gradually distinguished them on the registers. Those born 
of parents who are members of the Society, being members by 
birthright, the Society forms a population including all ages. It is 
subject to slight increase by the accession of new members from 
what is termed “ convincement ;’’ it is subject to decrease by 
emigration, by resignation of membership, by disownment for 
moral delinquency, and disownment for marrying one not a 
member. There is little doubt that of late years these causes of 
decrease have outweighed the slight increase from the accession 
of new members. 


Il.— Numbers of the Society. 


IT am acquainted with only two enumerations of the Society. The 
first, made in the summer of 1840, gives the number of members as 
follows: unfortunately the sexes were not distinguished in the 
returns from Ireland. 


(A.)—NSociety of Friends.—Numbers in 1840. 























Country. Males. Females. Total. 
Buglangd aud, Wales, \ cs... .stsssropnopeooysrase 7,388 8,889 16,277 
Bcosland Whi avin Ea TA vets 79 69 148 
WEY ech ci shalecax te oncshp wah > aie Sb silo vbh anne ig poy ? ? 3,280 








Great Britain and Ireland ........ ? ? 19,705 
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The other return, made on 30th of June, 1847, was procured by 
the editors of the ‘Annual Monitor.” It gives the following 
numbers :— 


(B.)—Society of Friends.—Numbers in June, 1847. 









































Country. ; Males. Females. Total. 
Bngland and Wales: ........cssssersscesersees: 7,050 8,295 15,345 
BCG CIAIG Ea: cckescescssecs0osessseseiseeensesuovenses cers 72 75 147 
ee eleees, is eins escsssarancanstodacceesansasiacuneetere 1,470 1,771 3,241 
Great Britain and Ireland ........ 8,592 10,141 18,733 





During the interval of seven years there had been a decrease 
amounting in the case of England and Wales, to 5°72 per cent.; 
of Ireland to 1:19 per cent. The decrease in England and Wales 
was among the males 4°57 per cent., while among the females it was 
considerably greater, amounting to 6°68 per cent. This larger 
decrease in the female sex is a point of some interest, to which 
I shall advert in the sequel. 

Although no other complete census of the Society has come to 
my knowledge, we have some partial ones made in 1820 and 18380, 
with which I need not trouble the Society, merely observing, that 
if we assumed them approximately to represent the whole body, 
they lead to the inference that the rate of decrease had gone on 
increasing between 1820 and 1847. 

The valuable “ Census of Religious Worship” gives no infor- 
mation of the number of members, and is, therefore, of no use for 
the purposes of this paper. Yet it may be worth while to compare 
its return of “ Attendants’? with what we may estimate to have 
been the number of members on the Census-Sunday. If the rate 
of decrease continued the same after 1847, as it had: been in the 
previous seven years, the Society would consist of 15,000 members 
on 80th of March, 1851; whereas the number of persons present in 
the 362 meetings of the Society on the morning of that day, was 
14,016. This deficiency of 1,000 must be due to the absentce 
members exceeding the non-members present to that amount; but 
as Mr. Mann’s estimate of 58 per cent. of the population being able 
to attend Divine Worship, cannot be at all applicable to a religious 
body like the Society, we are unable to estimate how large a propor- 
tion of the attendance consisted of that rather numerous class who 
frequent the meetings of the Society, but are not members. 
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Iil.—WMarriages in the Society. 


The following are the number of marriages performed “ after 
“the manner of Friends,’’ in England and Wales, in each decade 
from the commencement of the Society to 1856.* 


(C.)—Society of Friends.—Marriages 1650-1856, 


Prick to 1650 oni: 9 T7CO=69 Mee Ea, 1,272 
£O50759.. chee ine 194 1O= 19 jecsasdeimtes 1,059 
GO=69" o.ccscenntteres 1,800 S089. issssceeseasts 1,051 
FOR79 Be Scents 2,820 90599” wsicssaieet: 1,026 
SOSSD rae scasersen 2,598 TS00=09) ... visvescasernce 955 
pct) ee ae 2,193 OPED xcececbacicces 834 
FEA OOH09! artes kewestecs 22k BOO Ty ucsese, agate 864 
OST rh cette 1,930 DO=39 \ sssacdinriens 852 
20229 sack: 1,700 re gaan epee 659 
6! aan ee 1,259 SS On ie eer eae [440] 
BOSS sazivesa'en Vise 1,103 Raised in aa 628 
B05. ssccpyecssesnis 1,079 of 10 years........00, 


A glance at this table shows the enormous decrease that hag 
taken place and is still continuing. It will be observed that the 
decline was rapid in the decade 1730-89, when the change to which 
I have alluded,—the separation of a distinct class of members,— 
took place. 

' To ascertain the proportion of these marriages to the population 
in which they occurred, we may make each of the two enumerations 
of the Society the basis of calculation. The first of them gives the 
marriage rate 0°46 per cent., or about 1 marriage to 216 persons for 
the 20 years 1830 to 1849. The second for the 13 years, 1841 to 
18538, gives 0°42 per cent. or 1 to 236 persons. The average of these 
two estimates, viz.. 1 in 226, is very different from the number for 
the general population of England and Wales, which for the 18 years 
1888 to 1855, was about 1 in 122.+ 

But this proportion does not fairly represent the whole of the 


* For the numbers prior to 1780, I am indebted to the courtesy of Joseph 
Rowntree, of York. The number in the decade 1830-39, is made up by adding 
663, the number registered by the Society from 1830 to middle of 1837, to the 
Returns of the Registrar-General for 1837-8, 38-9, and half of 39-40. 

+ 18th Report of the Registrar-General, page ij. 

If we examine the ratio of marriages to the number of females living at 
marriageable ages, the discrepancy between the marriage rate of the Society and 
that of the general population, becomes greater. 984 per cent. of the marriages in 
England and Wales are contracted by females aged 15 and under 50. In the 
5 years, 1849 to *53, the annual marriages in England and Wales were 3°33 per 
cent. of the females living between 15 and 50 at the census of 1851; in the Society 
of Friends, from 1841 to 53, the annual marriages according to rule, were 1°62 
per cent. of the females living at the same ages at the middle of the period. The 
one proportion is more than double the other. 
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marriages that belong to the Society as a population. When a 
member contracts a marriage with one not in membership, it can 
only be done “in a manner contrary to the rules;” such a marriage 
iy not registered by the Society, and the member contracting it, with 
scarcely any exception, is disowned from membership. These mar- 
viages have become very frequent. We have but little means of 
ascertaining their number, but I place in a note the only data I am 
acquainted with for forming an approximate idea of it.* It so 
happens that the two independent data given below, present very 
similar results. One makes the proportion of persons “marrying 
“ out”? 554, the other 54, to every 100 persons married within the 
Society. In other words, the marriages in which only one party is a 
member, and for which he or she loses membership, are to the 
marriages in which both parties are members, as 55 to 50. Assuming 
this as tolerably correct, let us see what effect the addition of these 
marriages will make on the marriage-rate of the Society. The 
marriages “according to rule’’ being about 1 in 226 of the popula- 
tion, the persons married are 1in 118. But the members marrying 
“ out’? are to the members marrying “in” as 55 to 100. The 
fraction =1, must therefore be increased in the proportion of 100 to 
155; it then becomes 1 in 73. The corresponding number for the 
general population of England and Wales is 1 in 61, so that even 
with this large correction, the rate of marriage amongst Friends is 
considerably below that of the general public, as might be expected. 


* A pamphlet by Joseph Rowntree, of York, circulated, but not published, in 
the spring of this year, furnishes the following information :— 
~ Out of 851 boys educated at Ackworth during the present century, whose 
marriages have been ascertained, 547 have married in accordance with our rules, 
and 304 in opposition to them. 

The “monthly meeting” of Brighouse, embraces Leeds, Bradford, Hudders- 
field, and a large rural district. During the 174 years from June, 1837, to the 
end of 1854, the average number of members was 819. In this period 53 mar- 
riages occurred between Friends, and were entered in its registry; 53 women and 
26 of the 53.men being at the time members of this “monthly meeting.” The 
remaining 27 men were members of other meetings. 34 men, members of this 
“monthly meeting,” married members of other meetings, and were registered 
elsewhere. Thus the entire number of members of Brighouse “ monthly meeting ” 
who married in accordance with our rules, was 113, viz., 60 men and 53 women. 
In the same period 61 members of Brighouse “ monthly meeting,” viz., 32 men, 
29 women, married in a manner contrary to the rules, and were all disunited. In 
the first 124 years, the marriages contrary to rule averaged 3 per annum ; in the 
last 5 years, the yearly average exceeded 44. 

Since this paper was ‘read before bie: Society, I have been informed by my 
friend, W. Beck, that in the “monthly meeting” of Devonshire House (one of the 
large metropolitan districts), the marriages according to rule in 50 years, from 
1803 to *53, were 166; and that the marriages occasioning disownment were 120. 
This gives the proportion, 86 marriages owt of the Society to each 50 within it—a 
smaller proportion than that given above. But it must be recollected that these 
data extend to an earlier period of this century, and there is no doubt that 
marriages out of the Society have very much increased of late years. 
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LV.— Births in the Society. 

The followin are the Births registered by the Society in Eng- 
land and Wales from its origin to the middle of 1837. It is much 
to be regretted that we have no return of the births since that date, 
and consequently are unable to make a trustworthy estimate of the 
proportion of births to population. 


(D.)—Society of Friends.—Births, from its commencement to 1837. 


Prior to F660 o.adb0. 3,104 1760-69. &....c000% 6,010 

1660-69 w......... 7,262 TORO sersetlacs 6,586 
FETS OR 9,753 80-89 wise 6,817 
80-89 -orcccseeees 9,211 90=99° seaicicanss 6,713 
67 cea nae OR 9,130 

£7 00-09 scccnsgecsis 9,074 ree Meee ee 
POST ates Cso00 bers. bers. 
20H 29 Fal 7,304 1800-09 4,863 2,047 
BO289) eccatili.s 6,492 10-19 4,331 2,294 
40-49 wee 5,544 20-29 3,850 2,540 
50-59 ooccccsseees 5,578 30-373 2,922 1,655 


V.—Proportion of the Sexes at Birth. 


Between 1800 and the middle of 1837, 105-7 rae were born 
and registered as members of the Society to 100 females. The 
excess of males is greater than in the general population of England 
and Wales, in which for the 18 years 1839-56, it was 104°7 to 100, 
and in no year exceeded 105-4. It is remarkable that the births, 
amounting to more than 8,000, of those whose parents were not 
members, were in the proportion of 110°8 males to 100 females. 
Here the registration was a voluntary act of the parents, and the 
high proportion, as Dr. Thurnam suggests, is probably due to the 
ereater importance attached to the registration of boys. 


ViI—Proportion of Births to Marriages in the Society. 


The ratio of births to marriages during the four periods from 
the commencement of the century to 1837, is as follows :— 


(E.)—Ratio of Births to Marriages. 


LS00-09.0 auc iewes 5°09 births to 1 marriage. 
TSIO=UOe Sy cadiee 5°19 ditto. 
| oly! 74 ea a 4°45 ditto. 

“ ESSO0S37 4 Gt uctaes 4°40 ditto. 


and in the whole 374 years the proportion is 4°81 to 1. How far do 
these numbers measure the real “fecundity”? or average number 
of living births resulting from each marriage? They do so very 
imperfectly, and that for two reasons. In the first place, the births 
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in any given period are the result of marriages which average from 
eight to ten years earlier; and if the population be decreasing, those 
marriages were more numerous than they are in the period during 
which the births occurred. Consequently the mere comparison of 
births with the marriages in the same period, gives a quotient which 
is larger than the actual fecundity. To illustrate this, compare the 
proportion of births in wedlock to marriages in three separate 
populations. 


(F.)\—Ratio of Births to Marriages as follows :— 


Lancashire, ............. 1851-55 eee 3°51 births to ] marriage. 
England and Wales, Mee. < apuschaetges 3°69 ditto. 
Wiltshire, gsc... dsocess illness ee 4°17 ditto. 
Society of Fricnds eR scinneastetebines 4°81 ditto. 


Now between 1841 and “51, Lancashire increased very much canes 
than England and Wales, while Wiltshire did not increase at all; 

is evident then, that irrespective of real “ fecundity,’’ the oes or 
less increase of a population will cause this number to be smaller or 
greater. . 

But we must not conclude that 4°81 is necessarily an over- 
estimate of the fecundity in the Society of Friends. It would be 
so if the decrease took place solely by excess of deaths over births. 
This is not the case; the decrease of the Society is also the result 
of secessions during adult life. The separation of members sub- 
sequent to marriage, but during the child-bearing ages, while it 
leaves the number of marriages the same, will diminish the number 
of births registered in the Society. Perhaps this is the explanation 
of the ratio being so much less subsequently to 1820, than it was in 
the first two decades of this century. 


VII.— Deaths in the Society. 


The following are the Deaths of Members of the Society in 
England and Wales from 1800 to middle of 1837 :— 


(G.)\—Soetety of Friends—Deaths in England and Wales, 1800-87. 


Annual 

Average. 
TEQO S09! se estrone BOOS enorme 485°5 
LES Es une Taito toes 2 FA A ae ara 452°5 
BOOT tes doestasiae BIBOO: .darsoecsevabas 436'3 
DOL: ony inivarnasdage DGB hacreces cokes 459°4 


Unfortunately I possess no returns of the deaths in England and 
Wales since the middle of 1837 to compare with these. The several 
numbers of the “ Annual Monitor’ furnish the following returns 
of Deaths in the Society in Great Britain and Ireland from the end 
of September, 1842, to the same time in 1857. They are very 
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valuable, since they are distributed not only according to sex, but 
Messin: to age, and thus form correct materials for a life table. 


(H.)—Society of Friends.—Deaths in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Male and Female, 1842-1857. 






































Years. Males. Females. Total. 
ES42— Bh ecssces 160 196 356 
Be 4 ace ece 139 203 342 
pe ae ee 165 189 354 
5-06 ask 155 202 357 
G2, 70h ncaa 166 232 398 
TRG | sevsiess 164 223 387 
Si cevesacs 152 237 389 
9-50 .eosese 131 179 310 
SOD, > senesess 160 167 327 
| eS ee 137 225 362 
Bere! Sheek 131 180 311 
i ee 157 217 374 
BD 06 deasenes 170 187 357 
Or er ccenss 123 164 287 
Ge. Fa hex 119 181 300 
POEL cciicciie oss 2,229 2,982 5,211 

Average .... 148°6 198 °8 347 °4 





Dividing the whole 15 years into three sections, we find the Average 
of each quinquennial period as follows :* 























Years. Males. Females. Total. 
TO42e8Fs |. Sie r57 204 °4 361°4 
BEHOS sucsses: 148°8 206 °2 355 

62=07 ~ castes 140 185°8 320°3 





* If we did not know the great care with which these returns have been col- 
lected by the editors of the “Annual Monitor” from their numerous corre- 
spondents in the several divisions of the country, we might apprehend that they are 
defective, so much lower are they (although including Ireland and the few Friends 
in Scotland) than the former returns terminating in 1837. I believe there is a 
small deficiency from the whole of the deaths of infants not being collected ; but 
‘am inclined to apprehend more error of excess in the earlier returns, from the fol- 
‘lowing cause. The Society having been accustomed to register other births and 
deaths than those of members, before the change of the law; the words “nota 
member ” (abbreviated in practice into “‘n. m.”) might easily be omitted from the 
record. In the Table of Deaths from 1780 to the middle of 1837, prepared for 
the use of the Friends’ Provident Institution, and which gives for the 574 years 


Total Deaths 
of Members. Males. Females. 


ZO; 99D. - svevasseeesssens TOSGON — srtesgdivveansac 15,604. 


IT have great reason to think that this error has occurred, and that the numbers are 
swelled by it. 
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VIII.— Ratio of the Sexes at Death, and Ratio of the Living. 


The returns of the Deaths in each decade from 1800 to 1837 do 
not distinguish the sexes, but the collective return of deaths from 
1780 to 18837, made for the use of the Friends’ Provident Institu- 
tion, gives the proportion of 116°5 females to 100 males. Again, 
the returns given in the last paragraphs for Great Britain and 
Ireland in the 15 years 1842-57, give a proportion of 133°7 to 100. 
Although these data are not strictly comparable, yet there is no 
doubt that the excess of female deaths over male deaths must have 
increased greatly. Examining the proportions of the sexes in the 
living, we find— 


(1.)—Ratio of the Sexes in the Living, as follows :— 


Females living 
to 100 Males. 


Society of Friends, England and Wales ,.....000+. TS40 scree 120°3 


Ditto Citon =) Sei sag 1847 ceevsuas peoae BETO 
Ditto Great Britain and Ireland 1847 \........ 118°0 
General Population, England and Wales............ LORE one 104°1 


It thus appears that the distribution of the sexes among the 
Society in Ireland is not very different from that in England and 
Wales. And in England and Wales we find that the excess of 
females, although much greater than in the general population, is 
diminishing. While the aggregate of the sexes decreases, the 
number of females is decreasing in largest ratio. We shall pre- 
sently meet some considerations which explain this fact,—a fact at 
first sight contrary to what we might expect, seeing that of the 
several causes of secession, many, such as emigration, disownment 
for delinquency or failure in business, must operate much more 
largely on the male sex than on the female. 


IX.—Proportion of Births to Deaths. 


No satisfactory conclusions can be drawn on this point unless we 
consider the sexes separately. We have the births and deaths in 
England and Wales in each decade from 1800 to 1837, and though 
the distribution according to sex is not given, there will be no great 
error if we divide them according to the proportions found above. 
The Table may be constructed thus :— 
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(K.)—Soctety of Friends Proportion of Births to Deaths. 








Males. Females. 
ect ias Deaths t Deaths t 
é e€aths to er e€aths to 
Born. Died. {100 Births. Born. Died. | 100 Births, 
TS QO SD acess ccnsectvvsns 2,499 2,241 89 2,364 2,613 110 
Lo ae eee eee 2,225 2,089 94 2,105 2,436 116 
LU. | eee Rn, COR 1,978 2,014 102 1,871 2,348 125 
AS30724 ciccovsiscssaeee 
Raised in propor- 2,002 2,121 106 1,894 2,473 130 
tion of 10 yrs. 





Tt will be seen that there has been an invariable increase in the 
proportion of deaths to births; and that while among Females the 
deaths have exceeded the births in every decade, this was not the 
ease among Males in the two first decades, but has been so since. 
This is the simple result of males being in excess in the births, 
while in the deaths the preponderance is on the other side. It 
furnishes a law applicable to all populations decreasing by excess 
of deaths over births ;—that the decrease begins earlier and goes on 
Jaster in the female sex than in the male. Moreover, it explains the 
fact of the decrease of the Society being so much greater among 
females, in spite of the causes of separation operating so much more 
on the male sex. | 

Unfortunately we have no return of the number of Secessions 
from the Society, but that, as I have just suggested, they are really 
more numerous in the male sex, is proved by the following calcula- 
tion. At the time when the Society was enumerated, June 1847, 
the Males aged between 40 and 50 must have been, with the small 
exception of persons admitted into the Society, the survivors of 
those born between 1797 and 1807. By applying the proportion 
of sexes at birth and some small degree of interpolation, we are able 
from the returns previously given to estimate approximately the 
number of male births between those years. Using, then, the Life 
Table for the Society of Friends which I give in the sequel, we can 
ascertain how many, from such a number of births, should be living 
between the ages of 40 and 50. Finally, a comparison of this 
result, with the number aged 40 to 50, enumerated 1847, shows 
approximately how many have disappeared by emigration and volun- 
tary or involuntary secession. Applying the same process to the 
ages 30 to 40, 20 to 30, and 10 to 20, and to each sex, we find that 
for the youngest of these ages the number enumerated corresponds 
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nearly with that calculated. For the other ages the loss is consider- 
able, and is much greater among males than among females. 


(L.)—Society of Friends—Estimate of Loss, otherwise than by Death. 


Number that should 














Decades Pam Enu- | Loss, per cent. 
. be living at 
from Estimated : of 
Sex . the respective ages, merated, 

Mid t P 5. Calculated 

Midsuaiier Births. a eet pgs ea 1847. Number. 
1797-1807 | 2,584 40-50 | 1,463 781 46°6 

Males 1807-1817 | 2,294 30-40 | 1,417 816 42°4 . 
ss 1817-1827 | 2,039 20-30 | 1,369 1,121 18 °1 
1827-1837 | 1,995 10-20 | 1,448 1,459 0:0 
1797-1807 | 2,435 40-50 | 1,343 1,051 at beg. 
Venales 1807-1817 | 2,170 30-40 | 1,340 1,032 23°0 
: Ee 1817-1827 | 1,929 20-30 | 1,320 1,186 10°‘1 
1827-1837 | 1,889 10-20 | 1,406 1,422 0°0 


X.—Ages of the Living. 


The following Table shows the proportion living at each age, 
of 1,000 at all ages,—the males and females separately ; and also in a 
third column the proportion of females living at each age, out of the 
number corresponding to 1,000 males. This third column enables 
us to see the proportion that the sexes bear to one another at any 
cotemporary age. The Table is for the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland on 380th June, 1847; and I have appended to it, 
for the sake of comparison, the similar facts for the general popula- 
tion of England and Wales at the census of 1851. 


(M.)—Ages of Living ;—Males and Females. 

















Society of Friends. General Population. 
Age. ee eee 
2 3 1 2 3 

Females. Females. Males. Females. Females. 

OS wiccseescanes : 74°6 88-1 134 °0 128°0 133 °4 
O55 AO cen gaacuene : B12 95°9 119 6 113°9 TIS:7 
JO—14. ........03 ; 84 °6 99 °8 109°8 103 °8 108 1 
WORLD) as. sesenser : 88°] 104°0 99 °4 96 °6 100 °6 
Be ZF ocschaceneas 55° 145°3 171°5 170 °2 179 °5 187 °0 
BODO wccsavagenes : 126 *4 149 *2 131 °0 132 °7 138 °2 
AO—49 oo.scscansee : 126°7 149°5 98 °7 98 °4 102 °5 
50-59 crseosserere 3 113 °7 134 °2 68 °4 69°3 72°2 
GO—69 -....c..000 : 86°'3 101°8 43:1 47°0 48 °9 
FORTY Sacscoeneses : 07 °9 °3 20 °4 23 °6 | 24°6 
80-89 «0... : 13°8 16°3 - 4°8 6 °2 6°5 
90 and upwards *2 *4 0°3 0°5 0°5 








Sum... 1000 ‘0 | 1000°0 | 1180°3 | 1000°0 | 1000°0 | 1041°6— 
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This Table may suggest many reflections. It is worth while to 
remark the much smaller proportion of individuals below 40 in the 
Society of Friends than in the general population, and that in 
the extremes of life the difference of distribution is very great. If 
we compare one sex with another, we observe that while in the 
general population Males are in excess in each quinquennial period 
below 15, and that at every age above 15 Females preponderate ; 
in the Society of Friends, females preponderate at every age, except 
between 10 and 20. What causes this exception it is difficult to say. 


X1.—Mortality at Different Ages. 


The next table that I present gives the mortality per cent. at 
each age, in the Society of Friends. Above 5 years it is deduced 
from the deaths in Great Britain and Ireland in 10 years, 1842-52, 
as returned in the volumes of the “ Annual Monitor.’ With a 
small correction for decrease during one quarter of a year, the 
enumeration of members in June, 1847, comes at the middle of this 
period. On the mortality given for the first year of life and first 
5 years, I cannot place quite so much reliance. These are derived 
from entirely different data, viz., from the return to which I have 
alluded in a preceding note, of the deaths occurring at each age 
among members from 1780 to the middle of 1837. A pretty near 
approximation is made by comparing these deaths in the first years 
_ of life, with the average annual births from 1800 to 1819, the middle 
- of which period nearly corresponds with the middle between 1780 
aud 1837. I have mentioned that I have reason to think this return 
includes some not members of the Society, so that we may fairly 
regard the mortality derived from it as rather erring on the side 
of excess. Yet it is considerably lower than the mortality at the 
same ages amongst the general population. The mortality under 
5 years, derived from the “ Annual Monitor”? during the 10 years 
1842-52, is 3°190 per cent. for males, and 2°383 per cent. for females, 
which is obviously much too low, indicating that with all their care 
the editors have not been able to record the whole of the deaths 
occurring in infancy. 
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(N.)—Mortality at Different Ages. 








Society of Friends. General Population. 














Ages. Ages. 

Males. Females. Males. | Females. 
0 and under 1 ....| 14°817 | 10°729 0 and under 1 ....| 20°510 | 15:440 
0 5 B cel . prove 4°733 0 + 5 rwct C042 6:037 
5 f 10? ... °556 °681 5 9 bY ese *926 °900 
10 x a2: °336 "487 § 10 J 1D hee 504 *548 
15 - 20. 782 °841 9 15 in 25. ee *805 833 
20 es BU cn 881 “O11 § 25 i BY: gar re °958 1:009 
30 ra 40 .... eT Sic 1:141 7 35 4 a5 2a 1°242 
40 es 5Qus2, "994 1°138 § 45 93 55 wad 117762). 3548 
50 ts 60 .... 1°404 1°677 | 55 a G5. acl? oO lal ee cee 
60 at G0 WA 7 42478 3°379 | 65 i 75. ...1 6613 5°885 ° 
70 PF R021 8°38 7°461 | 75 “a 85...) 14:894 -|7 139204 
80 7" 90 ....| 17°826 | 21°618 § 85 or 95 ..... 29°646 | 27°553 
90 and upwards ....| 48°065 | 38°416 | 95 and upwards _.... 42°697 | 40°795" 


Note.—I have annexed the mortalities in the general population of England 
and Wales for the 7 years, 1838-44, as given in the Ninth Report of the Registrar- 
General, p. 177. To make the two series strictly comparable, one of them should 
be interpolated so as to make each decade consist of the same years of life. But 
even as they stand, calculated directly from the facts without any process of inter- 
polation, the contrast between the two populations is sufficiently striking. At each 
age under 15, the difference is very great. It should be recollected that these 
numbers rather over state the mortality under 5 years, in the Society. 





XIL.— Results of the Life Table. 


From the mortality given in the last paragraph, I have calculated 
a Life Table. The numbers prior to 5 years of age, are not advanced 
with much confidence. That any error in them may not vitiate the 
rest of the Table, 1 have placed the basis at 5 years. I have cal- 
culated the expectation of life, or Mean Future lifetime, and placed 
in a parallel column the mean future lifetime of the general popu- 
lation of England and Wales, derived from the sixth and twelfth 
volumes of the Registrar-General’s Reports. The materials and 
mode of construction of the Life Table are given in a later section 
of this paper. 
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(0.)\—Life Table.—Society of Friends and General Population. 





General Population 
Society of Friends. of 
England and Wales. 



































AcE. Expectation of Life, , 
Life Table. Mean Fut a Lifetime. een Future Lifetime. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
sl hast ed Oe 1305 °8 | 1256°6 45 34 sales 40 °36 42 Fo 
RL A Has: hs 1125°6 | 1128 °6 51°54 49°87 46°95 47°55 
2D Alassns if sa dssioks 1000°0 1090 °O 53°83 52°08 50°21 50°37 
AUR reemnin’ 968 *4 961 "4 50°53 49°10 47°47 47°81 
15 951 °4 938°0 46°38 45 2.5 43°62 44°13 
2 ee 916 °4 g00."7 43°05 262) 39°99 40°80 
eee eat een 876°5 860°1 39 °90 38°89 36°60 ay at 
BELA ARG bbe 839 °5 819 °0 36°55 Vergy 33°21 34°21 
ae, eens 806 °4 775°6 32°95 32°64 29.:32 30°98 
WO RE. 774°1 733° 29 -22 29°31 26°46 27 G2 
BD rstagges tpi: 739°6 693 °0 25°46 25 °86 23°13 24°42, 
ON crip tasters: 704°3 652°4 21°61 22,232 19 ‘87 21.20% 
Cpe eacarenee 663 °9 606 °3 Ea 18°82 16°66 17°62 
Gea es jirtevayon 600 ‘0 549 ‘6 14 °37 15 49 13 °60 14°39 
1 ee ee 502°8 A152 3 11°65 12°42 10°90 re See 
/ Uhr Mer see 386 °6 39 3°°8 9°38 oles 8°55 9 ‘Ol 
PORN beta feed 269)? 292°7 7°40 6.93 6°57 6°91 
ee 164-5 | 17373 5°56 4°94 4+97 5°19 
1 LEE AS i ae 80°2 471 °8 3°89 3°69 3°74 3°85 
DOS. .carteeii.:- 25 °2 19°9 2°64 2°80 2°80 4°33 
eee ee of ay 1°68 ae 2:1 2°08 








If we compare the fourth and fifth columns of the preceding 
Table with the sixth and seventh respectively, that is, notice the 
difference subsisting at each age and for each sex, between the mean 
future lifetime of a “Friend” and that of one of the general 
population, we shall find the following results.* In the first place, 
the former is always the larger of the two; and in early childhood 
the difference between them is very great. Secondly, while in the 
Male sex this difference continues considerable throughout life, 
amongst Females it dwindles down almost as soon as infancy is past, 
and throughout early womanhood and middle life is but slight. In 
other words, the females of the Society of Friends do not show by 
any means so much improvement on the general population of their 
sex, as the males do on theirs. Hence it follows, that while in the 
general population the mean future lifetime of the female is through- 


* These results were made very apparent in a coloured diagram exhibited at 
the reading of the paper. 
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out life greater than that of the male; in the Society of Friends it 
becomes less than that of the male very shortly after birth, and con- 
tinues less until between 35 and 40. After that age it is greater, 
and go remains until upwards of 70. This fact,—the lower relative 
value of female life, is a striking and unexpected one. In attempting 
to account for it, we must bear in mind that, although these conclu- 
sions are derived exclusively from the Society of Friends, it by no 
means follows that they belong exclusively to them. A body living 
in some luxury, or at any rate comfort, is compared with another 
body including all classes of society. If we could obtain data from 
another body in a similar social position, we should certainly find a 
similar improvement in the value of life, and perhaps we might find 
the very same phenomenon, a defect in the degree of improvement 
of the value of life among females.* A very natural explanation 
of the apparent difficulty is, that the increased value of Male life is 
so much greater in consequence of their being exempt from the 
dangers, fatigues, and injuries that beset the life of young and 
middle aged men among the operative classes. If there were no 
other objection to this explanation, there is this, which is fatal toit,— 
that the much greater improvement in male than female life, begins 
from a very early age,—at least 5 years, when these causes cannot be 
operating. I confess that I entertain a strong suspicion that the 
true cause lies in defective female training—not perhaps peculiar to 
the Society of Friends, but belonging to the upper and middle 
classes of the social scale. Females during the period of childhood, 
adolescence, and the early part of middle life, are much more liable 
than males to be injured by the luxuries and refinements that 
surround an educated class. If we could obtain reliable facts on the 
prevalence of consumption in the upper and middle ranks of society, 
it would throw much light on this important question. This period, 
between 5 years and 35 or 40, during which the mean future life- 
time of females in the Society is less than that of males, is the 
period during which, as pointed out by Dr. Farr in the recent Report 
of the Registrar-General, the mortality from consumption in the 
general population is greater among females than among males. 
There must be some connection between these facts, and it will be 
well for them to become generally known, so as to influence those 
who have the care of female education. 


* According to the “ Experience Table,” the expectation of life of females, from 
the age of 20 to nearly 40, is below that of males of the same : ages. This has been 
commonly explained by. supposing selection against the offices. May it not rather 
be due to the same law in the upper and middle classes of society, which this paper 
shows to prevail in the Society of Friends ? 
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XIT.— Comparative Mortality of the Society of Friends and the 
General Population. 


The mere comparison of the gross mortality of two populations 
throws very little light on their relative healthiness or vitality. Their 
different distribution as regards age must be taken into account, and 
then we can fairly place them side by side. The following table will 
enable us to do so in this instance. There are three columns for © 
each sex. In the jirst appears the mortality for each age in the 
Society of Friends as given before. The second contains the products 
of those mortalities with the proportion of the population (Society 
of Friends) living at the respective ages. These products represent 
the mortality at each age out of 100 living at all ages; their sum is 
the total mortality per cent. which should agree with the percentage 
found by direct division of the deaths by the number living. The 
third column shows a series of numbers, the product of the mor- 
talities for each age belonging to the Society of Friends, with the 
distribution belonging to the general population of England and 
Wales. The sum of these numbers represents the total mortality 
per cent. that would occur in the Society of Friends if it were 
distributed according to age as the general population is; or, which 
is the same thing, that would occur in the general population, 
if instead of its own laws of mortality, 1t were subject to those 
obtaining in the Society of Friends. 

The result is, that it would lose annually 18°5 per 1,000 of its 
males, and 18°5 of its females, whereas from 1888 to ’44, it lost 
annually 22°7 of its males and 21 of its females. It must be recol- 
lected that in this computation the mortality in infancy in the Society 
of Friends is probably over estimated, so that the difference between 
the mortality of Friends and that of the General Population, is 
rather greater than these numbers show ; nevertheless the improve- 
ment, at least on the Male side, is very considerable. 
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(P.)\—Rate of Mortality—Males and Females. 
















































Males. Females. 
ig Mortality of Society of Friends. Mortality of Society of Friends. 

Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. of | Per Cent. | Per Cent, | Per Cent. of 
Age. of of its Total f f its Total 

i Population, if 4 2 Population, if 

Living at its Total | distributed asf Living at its Total | distributed as 

Bach Age.| Population. Popaletoa. Eack Age.| Population. Bosdianaht 
est isos ats 5598 | *4865 7501 | 4°733 | +3531 6058 
De Dicingrcess 556 "0524 *0665 °681 °0553 "0776 
10-14 ....... *336 *0349 0369 "487 *0412 *0505 
15=19 °782 ‘0815 0777 *841 "0741 "0812 
20-29 ...00004 881 "1457 °1499 “0 1 °1324 °1635 
30-39 #...... 782 °0909 °1024 1°14] "1442 *1514 
40-49 wi. 994 °1095 ‘0981 1°138 "1442 "1120 
50-59 isos: 1 °404 °1409 "0960 1°677 "1906 °1162 
60-69 ....... 4°474 "S077 "1930 o°3s9 *2915 "1588 
TORT etecces 8 °583 *3286 T7357 7°460 ‘4318 1765 
80-89 ........ 17 °826 "1888 "0854 21°618 ‘2983 ~ *1349 
90 & upwds.| 48 "065 0279 0153 38 °416 °0453 °0207 

All Ages .. 1°995 1°847 hii 2 °202 1:°849 


XIV.—Mean Age at Death and Mean Age of the Living. 


We know that in a theoretical population, in which for a period 
exceeding the whole duration of life, the deaths have equalled the 
births, and the numbers been undisturbed by immigration or emigra- 
gration, there are three elements which are identical;—the mean 
future lifetime at birth, the average age at death, and the number 
out of which one dies annually. But no population that we are 
acquainted with is so situated, and consequently none present these 
results numerically the same. For the sake of comparison, I will 
first present these elements as they exist in the general population 
of England and Wales. 


England and Wales. Males. Females. 
Mean Future Lifetime at Birth............ 40°36 years ........ 42°16 years 
Average Age at Death (1838-44)........ 2A OT Oooo Ae 30°30" Ss 
Living to one Annual Death, ditto... 442 0 020 wu... 47°5 


Tf we make the mean future lifetime of each Sex the unit, we 
find— 


Males, per cent. Females, per cent. 
Average Age at Death is ..........-cssees $0°7 below? 5..0%: 28 ~— below. 
Living to one Annual Death is............ OL above vases 12°6 above. 


The large and long continued excess of births over deaths, producing 
a large proportion of young in the population, has depressed the 
average age at death and raised the number out of which one death 
occurs. That the first is more depressed in the male sex, and the 
second more raised in the female, is probably due to the males having 
been diminished in middle life by emigration and service abroad. 
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Such is the result in the general population. In the Society of 
Friends we have a population under very different circumstances. 
Here the deaths have exceeded the births; this excess has been 
greater among females; and the population has sustained large losses 
‘by secession in early manhood and middle life, which losses have 
been greater in the male sex. Accordingly the results are very 
different. 


Society of Friends. Males. | Females. 
Mean Future Lifetime at Birth ............ BG OG Geeks, 45°72 
Average Age at Death, 1842-52* ......., 2009. sath 47°38. 
Living to one Annual Death, ditto* .... 50°12 ........ 45°41 


Referring these as before to the mean future lifetime as the unit, we 


find— 


Males, per cent. Females, per cent. 
Average Age at Death .....0 i... D7 Below soins 4*5 above. 
Living to one Annual Death ........ 10°5 above ....i4: *6 below. 


Had the excess of deaths over births been the only operating 
cause, we should expect to find the converse of what we saw.in the 
general population, viz., the first of these elements above the mean 
future life-time, the second of them below ; and we should expect to 
see these phenomena more strongly exhibited in the female sex, 
where the defect of births has been greatest. But the decrease by 
secessions acts ina contrary manner, and tends to keep the average 
age at death from rising and the second element from falling, as they 
would otherwise do. This influence is very strongly marked on the 
male side, where the secessions have been greatest. 

In offering these remarks I do not presume to have explained so 
intricate a subject, and I bring it forward mainly with the view of 
furnishing these facts—derived from so peculiar a population,—for 
the consideration of others. The same object leads me to notice the 
mean age of the Living. By a column termed Y, for the addition 
of which to the life table we are indebted to Dr. Farr, we are able to 
calculate the “mean age of the living” in a theoretical population, 
stationary as to numbers and undisturbed by migration. The com- 
parison of this calculated result with the actual mean age, derived 
from a Census, is an interesting object of inquiry. The following are 
the numbers for the general population of England and Wales :— 


Males. Females. 
Mean Age of Living by English Life Table 31:99 ...-. 39%5 
(Nov atee Males, Now B Females) (i. c.iahotivnc ft. oo 
Mean Age 0f Living; T@58 ota divans A il a ae 26°8 


Here the population is about 6 years younger than the theoretical 
age, as might be expected from its rapid increase. 
* These numbers are derived from the returns of the “ Annual Monitor,” after 


correcting the deaths in infancy, in accordance with the infantile mortality obtained 
from other data. 
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For the Society of Friends we have :— 


Males. Females. 
Mean Age of Living, by Life Table  ..............s000 DID ariivnse 33°28 
Mealy. A Of LAVIN, EBT swrcesiccoossocensosersanmsouncteres 31°04 o... 34°64 


In this case, while the males are 24 years younger than the 
calculated age, the females, on the contrary, are more than a year 
older; a result which it would not be easy to anticipate, although 
probably due to the same causes we have before noticed.* 


XV.—Data and Mode of Construction of Life Table. 

The chief portion of the Table is based on the following 
materials. Small as they seem, when compared with the elements 
of a National Life Table, it must be remembered that they are more 
than twice as extensive as the facts on which the celebrated Carlisle 
Table was formed. 


. ce ti and Deaths in Society of Friends ;—Great Britain and 

















Ireland. 
Males. Females. 
meee, Living, Deaths Living, Deaths 
; June 30th, in Mortality, § June 30th, in Mortality. 
1847. 10 Years. 1847. 10 Years. 

BLO: gorsscnsndes 810 45 °00556 824 56 "00681 
10-15 ............ 893 30 "00336 858 41°75 "00488 
MO=20 csc sce: 896 70 °00782 894 79 "00841 
20-30 vrseccrcceee 1,421 125 00881 1,474 134 ‘00911 
30-40 ws. 999 78 °00782 1,282 146 ‘01141 
40-50 oe. 947 94 °00994 1,285 146 °01139 
50-60 ........64 863 121 °01404 1,153 193 °01677 
60-70. .........04. 591 264 04473 875 295 °03379 
LOHEO ce csisssees 329 282 °08583 587 437 07461 
80-90 = icisiecves 91 162 °17826 140 302 *21618 
90 and upwds. 5 24 "48065 12 46 °38417 


eae 

* As the weak point of the Life Table I have used in this paper lies in that 
portion between birth and 5 years, I have calculated the “mean age of the living ” 
both theoretical and actual, above 5 years. They are as follows in the Society 
of Friends :-— 


Males. Females. 
Theoretical Mean Age of Living at and above 5 years........ 36°68 ........ 36°46 
Mean Age of Living at and above 5 years, 1847 wo... BOLTS seceseds 37°23 


The result is not very different from what is stated above. For the population 
of England and Wales, the corresponding numbers are, 
Maies. Females, 
Theoretical see ssa gl Reena 35°7- 
PORT oe MER ident ZOD seetuned 30°4 
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The deaths were for 10 years, from the end of September, 1842, 

to the same time in 1852, and consequently the middle of the period 
is 8 months later than the date of the enumeration. The population 
was decreasing, and for so short an interval as a quarter of a year, 
there can be no great error in applying to each age the rate of 
decrease derived from the numbers at all ages between 1840 and 
and 1847. 'This correction amounts to adding to the logarithm of 
the deaths,— | 

°0005964 for males. 

"0009428 for females. 

The deaths between 10 and 15 being the smallest number, I have 
used, for the sake of greater accuracy, five-sixths of the deaths in 
12 years, 1841-53. 

The mortalities in the next Table are derived from the preceding, 
by interpolating with three differences, making 24 years the unit, 
and carefully preserving the relative distance of the several terms 
used as data :— 


(R.)—Mortality, Interpolated for every Fifth Year and Logarithms 


























resulting. 
Fr ees GE 
Interpolated Mortality. SNe oy als 
Age. Age 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 

ae 00556 00681 L SURE Rs 1:9975854 1:9970421 
See "00336 °00488 | Ve ee °9985408 °9978824 
ve "00782 "00841 gen eee °9966038 °9963489 
22s facies: °00897 °00923 Deo hiasatics °9961044 *9959923 
27% secon.) | “OOSOL "00971 QE Pesccteds °9962607 *9957826 
DAE dprvevs *00802 °01095 ee oe °9965170 °9952413 
DHE swacsene °00810 *OT1S2 be wsrastor: °9964822 °9950829 
BD eaceves °00918 °01119 Se °9960132 °9951415 
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The logarithms given in the last two columns are next interpo- 
lated for each year by Mr, Neison’s formula, with three differences, 
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The result is the following Life Table, in which no process of gradua- 
tion has been employed, and consequently some irregularities exist. 
Until the appearance of Dr. Farr’s paper, about to be read before 
the Royal Society, I have preferred giving the ungraduated results 
of calculation to venturing on any artificial method of smoothing 
them. It is generally acknowledged that the graduation is the 
defective part of Mr. Milne’s Carlisle Table; Mr. Neison’s method 
of altering each term into the average of 5, makes perhaps the least 
interference with observed facts, but it has the effect, though in 
slight degree, of increasing the total mortality ; Dr. Farr’s method, 
employed many years ago and published in the fifth report of the 
Registrar-General, assumed a law for the increase of mortality from 
the termination of childhood to the commencement of old age, and 
thus concealed the fluctuations in the force of vitality that there is 
great reason to believe actually take place in the progress of life. - 

The materials for that part of the Life Table prior to 5 years of 
age are the following. ‘The results must be regarded as provisional 
only, until better data can be obtained. They probably err on the 
side of representing the mortality as too great. 


(S.)—Deaths of Members (so stated) Registered in England and Wales in 
574 Years, 1780-1837, and Annual Deaths. 


























Males. Females. 
Age. a a ee |e SS CRn SnD fee eee Ca CO 
: 574 Years. Annual. 574 Years, Annual. 
CO-1 w.. | 798 pt FS 1,260 22°36 
See 566 10°02 546 9°69 
i ae 335 5°93 322 5°71 
be: eee 224 3°97 242 A*29 


: et 164 2°90 182 3°23 





Hach of these numbers has to be augmented, (the males by 
10181, the females by 1:0205), for ages unspecified, before dividing 
by 573. The annual births of members in 20 years, 1800-19, were 
459°7 ; if these be divided in the proportion that we have ina 
subsisting between the sexes at birth, they become, males 236-22, 
females 223°48. It will be found that these numbers give the tésult 
in the ensuing Life Table (T), using the corrections given by Dr. Farr 
in the sixth report of the Reaistrate General, for reducing the average 
between the births and those attaining one year, to the true mean 
population living in the first year of life. 

For the sake of those who are not accustomed to the Life Table, 
it is necessary to explain that the first column shows the numbers 
born, and completing each year of life, in proportion to 10,000 com- 
pleting their fifth year. The second column shows the numbers 
living, in a population so constituted, at any age and upwards; it 
also shows. how many years the number of persons in the first 
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column at any age will live, taken together, or their united future 
life-time. The number in the second column divided by that in the 
first will therefore give the Mean future lifetime at any age, which is 
the same as what has commonly been called “ expectation of life.”’ 
To give an example :—Out of 13,058 males born, 10,000 complete 
5 years and 8,000 live to complete 36 years. In a population so 
constituted, without any disturbing cause, there would be 257,668 
males living at 36 years of age and upwards; the 8,000 males at the 
age of 36 will live unitedly 257,668 years ; a 257,668 divided by 
8,000 is the mean future life-time of a male aged 36. 


XVI—Conclusion. 


J will now sum up, in as few words as possible, the conclusions 
which appear to me to be established in this paper. It will be 
observed that I have considered the Society of Friends solely in its 
aspect as a population, confining myself to its vital statistics and 
leaving untouched the important and deeply interesting subjects of 
its religious and moral welfare. Moreover; in dealing with its present 
condition, it has not been my object in any degree to criticize the 
Society, but to make the phenomena it exhibits serve to illustrate 
the great science of population. Examined with this view, it presents 
us an instance of a population with the following characteristies :— 

First. That it is undergoing decrease from two proximate causes: 


, the excess of Secessions over Accessions; and the excess of deaths 


over births; the former of which causes operates most on the male 
sex, the latter on the female. 

Secondly. That its distribution as regards sex and age differs very 
much from that of the general population in two important respects: 
—viz., in the much larger excess of females over males; and in the 
much smaller proportion of individuals existing at the younger ages. 
In other words, it is an older population with a larger proportion 
of females. 

Thirdly. 'That even with a large addition for Marriages between 
members and those not belonging to the Society, it presents a 
marriage-rate considerably below that of the general population. 

Fourthly. That the Fecundity of marriages is apparently greater 
than in the general population ; whether it is actually so is a point 
that must still be left undetermined. 

Fifthly. That the death-rate is considerably bw that of the 
general population. 

Lastly. That the improved value of life is materially different in 
the sexes, so that while the expectation of Males throughout life ig 
considerably greater than that of the male population of England, 
that of Females from infancy to middle life is but slightly greater 
than that of the general female population. 
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| (T.)—Life Table, Society of Friends.—I. Males. 
Ix Qx Qx 

13058 592034 145222 

11256 580211 138289 

10705 569231 131432 

10378 538689 124658 

10160 948420 117972 

10000 538341 111384 

9886 528398 104905 

9806 918552 98545 

9752 508773 92319 
9713 499040 

86241 

9684 489341 80325 

9659 479670 74587 

9631 470025 69038 

9599 460410 63691 

9560 450830 58556 

9514 441293 53640 

9458 431807 48950 

17 9393 422381 44491 

18 9320 413025 40268 
19 9243 403743 

36282 

9164 394539 32535 

at 9084 385415 29028 

22 9003 376371 25757 

23 8923 367408 folee 

24 8843 358525 19916 

25 8765 349721 17335 

26 8687 340995 14974 

27 8612 332345 12827 

28 8538 323770 10886 
29 84656 315268 

9143 

30 8395 306837 7992 

31 8327 298476 6223 

32 8259 290183 5028 

33 8193 281957 3997 

34 8128 273796 3121 

35 8064 265700 2388 

36 8000 257668 1805 

37 7936 249700 1340 

38 7872 241795 958 
7807 233956 

665 

40 7741 226182 447 

41 7674 218474 297 

42 7606 210834 186 

43 7536 203263 112 

44 7466 195762 65 

45 7396 188331 36 

46 7326 180970 19 

47 7256 173678 9 
48 7185 166458 
49 7114 159308 
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12566 
11286 
10743 
10422 
10181 
10000 
9867 
9771 
9705 
- 9655 


9614 
9576 
9535 
9489 
9438 
9380 
9316 
9245 
9168 
9088 


9007 
8926 
8845 
8763 
8682 
8601 
8520 
8438 
8357 
8274 


8190 
8105 
8018 
7931 
7843 
7756 
7669 
7583 
7498 
7414 


7331 
7249 
7168 
7089. 
7009 
6930 
6851 
6771 
6691 
6609 


6525 
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Life Table, Society of Friends.—I1, Females... 


Qs 


574515 
562823 
551808 
541226 
530924 
520833 
510960 
501081 
491343 
481663 


472029 
462433 
452878 
443366 
433903 
424494 
415145 
405865 
396658 
387530 


378482 
369515 
360630 
351826 
343103 
334462 
325901 
317422 
309025 
300709 


292477 
284330 
276268 
268293 
260406 
252606 
244893 
237267 
229726 
222271 


214899 
207609 
200400 
193271 
186222 
179253 
172362 
165551 
158820 
152170 


145604 
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wh 


6438 
6350 
6258 
6162 
6063 
5960 
5852 
5740 
5621 


5365 
5228 
5085 
4937 
4783 
4625 
4461 
4291 
4118 


3753 
3561 
3360 
3149 
2927 
2697 
2459 
2217 
1973 


1499 
1278 
1072 
884 
718 
573 
449 
347 
264 


148 
107 
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139122 
132728 
126425 
120215 
114102 
108090 
102184 

96388 

90708 


85150 
79719 
74422 
69265 
64255 
59395 
54690 
50147 
45771 
41567 


37539 
33693 
30036 
26575 
23320 
20282 
17470 
14893 
12555 
10460 


8€07 
6991 
5603 
4428 
3450 
2649 
2004 
1493 
1095 

789 


557 
384 
258 
167 
103 
60 
33 
17 
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On Water Suprry to Great Towns: Its Extent, Cost, Uses, and 
Abuses. By Jouy Strane, LL.D., City Chamberlain, Glasgow. 


[ Read before Section (F), Economic Science and Statistics, of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Leeds, 23rd September, 1858. | 
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From the peculiar constitution of man, it need scarcely be stated 
that Water has necessarily been to him an object of primary impor- 
tance. From the earliest records and monuments we find, wherever 
_ human beings happened to be congregated, that this primary element 
of their existence became an object of chief attention, and that it 
was only where this great desideratum was abundant, that masses 
of mankind were found to exist. It followed, therefore, wherever 
cities were not established on the banks of pellucid streams, but 
on the sides of rivers, the purity of which had become inappropriate 
for domestic uses, that artificial means were adopted to furnish what 
was requisite for the use and comfort of the inhabitants. Amid the 
ruins of Eastern grandeur, and the still remaining aqueducts of 
Rome and other cities of the West, abundant evidences still exist 
of the anxiety manifested for supplying water for their inmates, 
and for the embellishment, through monumental fountains, of 
the cities themselves. In modern times, an abundant and pure 
supply of water for the great and growing cities of the world, has 
been a peculiar characteristic of legislation and enterprise ; and in 
our own days, Waterworks upon the most gigantic scale have been 
completed, are in progress, or are projected, to minister to all the 
exigencies which advanced civilisation, modern comfort, and increasing 
luxury may require. Let us endeavour to show, by a few statistical 
facts, derived from the best and most authentic sources, the present 
and projected water supply of a few of the leading capitals of the 
Western world, with the extent and cost of such supply, and with 
some of the social advantages, and even evils, which have arisen, or 
may still further arise, from rendering water the too easy agent.for 
the removal of impurities which should be transported otherwise, 


Sa 
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and thus converting many once pellucid streams, upon which so 
many cities are founded, into deleterious and noxious common sewers, 
detrimental to comfort and hostile to health. 

We shall begin with 


London, 


which is at present supplied with water by ten independent Com- 
panies. The chief sources of supply are from the River Thames 
and the River Lea—five of the companies, with a daily supply of 
35,372,782 gallons, being furnished by the former, while two com- 
panies, with a daily supply of 41,000,000 of gallons, is furnished 
by the latter. The remaining three companies, with a supply of 
4,653,000 gallons, are taken from the River Ravensbourne and the 
pean and chalk wells of Hampstead, Plumstead, and Woolwich. 
The great power employed for its distribution, is steam applied to 
pumping, amounting to a nominal power of 7, 254 horses. The 
length of the mains and branches extend to 2,086 miles. The area 
of subsiding reservoirs extend to 141 acres, and of filter beds to 
40 acres. The number of Houses supplied amounts to 328,561, and 
the gross quantity supplied per day reaches 81,025,842 gallons. The 
entire cost of the several works in the year 1856 was 7,102,8232., 
which shows that for every pound expended there is a daily supply 
of 11:4 gallons. 

Few cities have improved their water supply in the course of a 
few years more than London, both in quantity and quality. In 1850 
the whole number of Houses supplied was only 270,581, whereas in 
1856 water was furnished to 328,561 of the 840,000 houses which 
now form the aggregate within the Registrar-General’s district ; 
while the daily supply of water for all purposes, which in 1850 wag 
160 gallons per house, was in 1856 no less than 246 gallons. In 
1857 the whole Slee within the bounds of supply amounted to 
2,667,617, which leaves, after deducting one-sixth for trade purposes, 
26°3 gallons for every individual. Previous to the passing of the 
Metropolis Water Act of 1852, considerably more than half of the 
supply was not filtered, the impurities in suspension being only 
cleared by subsiding reservoirs. Now, however, an area of no legs 
than 40 acres of filters has been added to these subsiding reservoirs. 
According to the chemical report of Messrs. Hoffman and Blyth, the 
waters now supplied to the whole metropolis contained not more 
than one-half of the organic matter which was present in these 
during the year 1851—a diminution of organic matter which, it 
appears, is neither due to the influence of the season, nor to any 
difference in the mode of determining its quality in 1851 and 1856, 


but solely to the alteration of the localities from which many of the 
‘companies derive their present supply, and to the manifest improve- 
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ment which has taken place, in the collection, filtration, and general 
“management of the supply of the metropolis. It has been stated by 
the Board of Health Inspectors, that the various Companies have 
more than complied.with the obligations placed upon them by the 
last Parliamentary Act, and have evinced a most anxious desire to 
discharge the duties imposed upon them for the public good. The 
only difficulty experienced in drawing supplies from such rivers as 
the Thames and Lea, arises from the increased and increasing drain- 
age operations pursued by the towns and villages situated on their 
banks, which, by discharging therein their polluted sewage, even’ 
above the improved sources of supply, threaten, ere long, to con- 
taminate or destroy such an enormous supply of what is yet pure 
and sanitary, if measures be not immediately adopted, indeed, for the 
prevention of this growing evil—an evil which, by poisoning all large 
streams, cannot be remedied without a total abandonment of the 
whole present system of town drainage, and of turning the sewage 
to some useful instead of deleterious purpose. This, indeed, is the 
great problem of the day; for while London at this moment can 
boast of a water supply fully commensurate with the just demands 
of its mighty population, it is, at the same time, threatened from the 
drainage, which its abundant supply of water so greatly facilitates, 
with a pestilential evil, against which it is the imperative duty of 
every wellwisher for the comfort and health of the greatest metro- 
polis in the world strenuously to combat. 

Let us now turn to the water supply, present and prospective, 
of the French capital, which, among its other late magnificent 
embellishments, has not been inattentive to the advantages of an 
improved supply of water. 


Paris 


is at present supplied with water from various sources. The main- 
tenance of the waterworks and the expense of distributing the water 
are paid by the municipality. The sources whence the supply are 
brought are—Ist, From the Canal d’Ourcque, by gravitation, which 
is 52 metres above the level of the sea, and about 20 metres above 
the lowest point of Paris. 2ndly, From the River Seine, whence it 
is pumped by steam-engines, and raised to the varied height of 75°30, 
72, and 66:24 metres above the level of the sea, and to 43°30, 40, and 
34°24 metres above the lowest levels of Paris. 8rdly, From the 
artesian well of Grenelle, the basin of which is 90 metres above the 
level of the sea. 4thly, From the aqueduct of Arceuil, the reservoir 
of which is 57°39 metres above the level of the sea: and 5thly, From 
sources to the north, which are at much greater elevation, but which 
in respect of quantity, furnish but little water. The water d’Ourcque © 
is distributed to all the low or less elevated quarters of the city, or 
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to about two-thirds of the entire surface of the town; the others 
supply the higher districts. The total length of the principal 
conduits is 218,213 metres; the length of the smaller pipeage 
extends to 190,048, or to a total of 408,254 lineal metres, or about 
253°6 English miles. The length of the conduits of the water 
d@’Oureque extends to 281,525 metres, while all the others are only 
126,729 metres. The whole length of the streets of Paris is about 
400,000 metres, which is less than the extent of the pipeage; but 
there are many streets without water, while there are several with a 
double pipeage. It would require about 30,000 metres of small 
pipeage to give water to all the streets of the capital. The daily 
quantity that can be at present sent into Paris is as follows :— 


Weather ek Oraneag Gia dscorouieivendsnseas<assiiedeene 102,000 metres cube. 
siibig I). oho crecancta cei ta Goes’ 30,000 » 
Far EP OMMOPOWENS ” sesscvsveteneacdessvescerecs 950 ”» 
ao ERO AROLIET s icavsscabeteaat titvousvederse 700 % 
», from Northern sources .,......:c0000» 200 » 
133,850 


or about 29,417,000 gallons. 


The total quantity distributed Varies considerably. During the hot 
weather of last year the consumpt rose to about 120,000 metres 
cube, viz., from l’Ourcque about 100,000 metres cube, and from other 
sources 20,000 metres cube. In winter the consumpt diminished 
much, but never below 70,000 metres cube. The number of houses 
within the boundaries of the water supply of Paris amount to 
upwards of 30,000, of which only 9,986 were, in December, 1857, 
supplied with pipes, showing that scarcely a third of these receive 
water directly. The population amounts to 1,093,262, and the 
number of the houses directly supplied with water being only a 
third of the whole, it follows that not more than 351,081 persons 
are enjoying the advantages of water within -their houses. 
Assuming that 120,000 metres cube, or 26,350,000 gallons are sent 
daily into Paris, and that the population amounts to about 1,100,000, 
it shows that there is a daily supply afforded of about 24 gallons to 
each individual inhabitant. The quantity, however, actually used for 
domestic purposes is, comparatively speaking, small. It has been 
calculated that the average daily quantity furnished to each house 
into which pipes are introduced into the court is about 1,444 litres, 
or very nearly 10 gallons for each inhabitant in such houses.* But 
the average quantity of water furnished to the whole city (one-fifth 
of the surface of which is above the level of the distributing 
reservoirs of the several sources) amounts only to 750 litres per day 
to each house, or to 51 gallons per individual. It appears, in fact, 
that between the fontaines monuwmentales and the purposes of trade 
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and police, about three-fourths of the volume of water is consumed, 
and that little more than one-fourth is used for domestic purposes. 
It may be here remarked, that the inhabitants of the French capital 
have not yet made use of water as an agent for carrying off the 
impurities of their houses into the sewers which debouch in the 
river, and consequently the Seine has not yet become, like the 
Thames, a great cloaca maxima, but is still pure—an ornament, and 
not a nuisance to the city. The peculiar character of the present 
sewerage of Paris is, that nothing but the rain and waste-water 
of fountains, or other uncontaminated water, go directly to the 
Seine, the soil, &c., of houses being run into tanks attached to each 
building, which are cleaned out at certain times, and carried away to 
La Valette, beyond the bounds of the city. 

It may be supposed strange that in such a city as Paris, where 
there is water in almost every leading street, and where it is given at 
a very low price to those who wish it, there should be so few propri- 
etors who take it in. The explanation, however, is very simple, and 
arises from the following causes :—I1st, The rich population continue, 
as formerly, to take the water for domestic purpose from the carriers 
of water, drawn from fountains, in which the water of the Seine is 
carefully filtered, and absolutely refuse to drink the water of the 
Oureque Canal; while, 2ndly, The poor population avails itself of the 
2,000 bornes fontaines, or pipes opening in the streets close to the 
kerb-stone, and of the 69 public fountains scattered throughout the 
city, whence any quantity of water required may be drawn, free of any 
cost. It appears that the market fountains, the State and the municipal 
establishments, consume about 138,000 metres cube; the remainder, 
or 77,000 metres cube, is expended on the streets and roads, through 
the bornes fontaines and the 69 drawing and 33 monumental 
fountains, and, lastly, on the Bois de Boulogne, where alone there are 
not less than 16,000 metres cube expended. In throwing so large a 
volume of water along the public thoroughfares, and in permitting 
the drawing of supplies from so many openings, the municipality has 
not succeeded in the end which they proposed to attain. If these 
public openings were suppressed the proprietors of houses would 
each and all be forced to become recipients of water from the city, 
enabling their tenants thereby to draw water in the courts instead of 
seeking it in the street, while the streets would be freed from two 
running gutters which line each of the foot pavements. Up to this 
moment all the water introduced into houses is drawn from stop- 
cocks placed in the courts, the proprietors having obstinately refused 
to distribute it throughout the interior of their property, fearing, as 
they say, the accidents which might arise from the negligence of their 
tenants, What the present cost of the water supply of Paris has. 
been, it is difficult to say. Certain of the works have existed for: 
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250 years, while the Canal d’Ourcque, which affords: the greatest 
supply, was formed for navigation purposes, for which it is still 
chiefly used. According to the valuation of M. Belgran, the chief 
engineer of the present and projected works, we may assume the cost 
of the existing works at about 20 millions of francs, or 800,000/. 
sterling ; and taking the daily quantity of water that is sent into 
Paris to be 26,350,000 gallons, it follows that for every pound 
expended there is provided a daily supply of about 33 gallons. To 
meet the interest of this cost and annual expenditure there is no 
special tax or forced rate, proprietors being free to take or not 
as they please the water of the city; but those who take it into 
their houses pay a very small annual charge. The gross receipts 
from water paid annually to the municipality in 1857 was only 
1,276,550 francs, while there was received from the fountains where 
the filtered water of the Seine is sold 890,400 francs, or a total of 
1,666,950 franes, or 66,6800. sterling. 

Such is the present state of the Water Supply of Paris; but it is 
now resolved to alter the whole system, and to bring in a purer and 
greater supply from the sources of the Somme-Soude, by gravitation. 
Considering that the water is to be brought by aqueducts and 
conduits from a point between Hpernay and Chalons-sur-Marne, in 
Champagne, a distance of nearly 124 miles, it will not be denied that 
the project is a bold one, and can only be attained at a vast cost; but 
under the present energetic Government nothing seems too mighty 
‘to be accomplished. The point of departure at the source is 
104 metres above the level of the sea; the point of arrival at Paris 
being 83°50 metres. The size of the circular conduit will be 2 metres 
in diameter, the length 200 kilometres, and the fall 0°10 per kilometre. 
The water, to the extent of about 20 millions of gallons per day, on 
approaching the capital, will flow into the reservoir of Belleville, 
situated about 200 metres beyond the barrier of Panton. This 
reservoir will fill two others, that of Montrouge, situated on the south 
side of the city, at 80 metres above the level of the sea, and also 
beyond the barrier, and that of Passy, which is situated on the north- 
west of the city, at 75 metres above the level of the sea. These 
three reservoirs will contain together 240,000 cubic metres of water 
(about 53 millions of gallons), or about 25 days’ supply. The cost 
of each reservoir will average 1,600,000 francs. The main and small 
pipeage will be placed in open tunnels for sewerage where these exist, 
and where they do not they will be laid in the ground. The most 
elevated positions of Paris, but which occupy a small extent of the 
city, are 60 to 64 metres, above the level of the sea; the height, 
however, of the chief portion does not exceed 40 metres ; while the 
greatest height of the houses is 17:50 metres. The water will con- 
sequently easily reach the higher flats of the greater part. of Paris, 
R 2 
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and the lower flat of every house even in its most elevated parts. 
The contemplated cost of the undertaking, including the expense 
of the aqueduct, collecting the water, the indemnity to landowners 
and works, is estimated by the engineer at 26 millions of francs, 
but the Grand Council of Roads and Bridges have put down the 
expense at 30 millions, to which the expense of distributing 
reservoirs and mains, amounting to 17 millions, must be added, 
making the whole contemplated cost 47 millions of francs, or 
1,880,0007. sterling. It is proposed that the present pipeage, which 
is in a very perfect state, should be made use of, and that the water 
from the Canal d’Ourcque should be reserved for public purposes, 
but not distributed in greater quantities than at present. It is also 
proposed that, in order to make use of the 100,000 metres cube 
easily obtained from this source, additional sewers should be con- 
structed throughout Paris, the half of the streets being only at 
present furnished with these, which will create an additional expense 
of 43 millions of francs, or a total cost of 90 millions of francs, or 
3,600,000/. sterling, for the complete sanitary improvement of Paris. 
The question necessarily arises how the interest of this large outlay 
is to be met, and the answer is, by a rate from those taking the 
water. This, it is apparent, will be considerable, for if we add to the 
9,936 proprietors who already pay, the rates paid by public establish- 
ments, it will be found that the total number of those taking 
water from the city is 10,115, which produce, as already stated, 
1,276,550 franes ; if these receipts be added to the tariff of the water 
of the Seine, which is very moderate, they will produce at least 
2,300,000 frances, which shows the average sum for each ratepayer to 
be 227 frances, or say 230 francs; and if the 80,000 houses of Paris 
take the water at this price, the total gross receipts will be 
6,900,000 frances, and, deducting therefrom the present receipt of 
1,700,000 francs, shows a receipt for the new supply of 5,200,000 franes, 
which represents about 11 per cent. on the capital (47 millions) 
employed. It is very probable that everv house in Paris will take 
the new water at a price even higher than that of the filtered water 
of the Seine. Indeed the rich population will no longer have any 
objection to urge against the new supply, which will be distributed 
fresh and clear, and which will be even more agreeable to drink than 
the filtered water of the Seine. The proprietors also of workmen’s 
houses will be induced to take the water in consequence of—Ist, The 
proposed gradual suspension of all the public fountains, which form 
areal obstacle to the circulation of the city; 2ndly, By removing 
the side cocks on the streets, and placing them under the pavements, 
where the drawing of water would be impracticable for domestic 
purposes, and which would be likewise more convenient for pedes- 
trians; and 8rdly, By permitting all the ratepayers the liberty 
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of running their soiled water into the public sewers, which is now 
collected in tanks attached to each house, and which are emptied at 
a cost of eight frances per cube metre. The liberty of doing so should, 
however, only be granted when the proposed great lineal sewers on 
each side of the Seine are formed to carry off the sewerage of the 
capital to the country, which will maintain as heretofore the purity 
and the salubrity of the Seine. 

As yet Paris, as we have seen, has not been permitted to make 
use of the easy agency of water to carry off its impurities into an 
adjacent river, which has proved such a nuisance and growing 
difficulty to other large towns; and it is to be hoped, for the best 
interests of that beautiful capital, that every precaution may be taken, 
when a more abundant supply tends to induce such a use, to prevent 
an evil similar to that now experienced in many of our British 
cities. 

Turning from the capitals of England and France to the commer- 
cial capital of Germany, we find that 


Hamburg 


is supplied with water by pumping, and has an average daily supply 
of 5 Millions of gallons. The population within the bounds of supply 
is 160,000, which shows a daily supply of 3814 gallons for each 
inhabitant. ‘The works and distribution are under the charge of the 
municipality, and the gross cost of them was 170,000/., which gives 
about 293 gallons daily for every pound expended. The number of 
baths and water closets supplied with water amounts to about 6,000. 
The annual expenditure is paid by the following rates:—I1st, For 
domestic purposes, 2s. 6d. for every habitable room, kitchen, water 
closet, or bath within the premises; 2ndly, For every 1,000 gallons 
used for trading or manufacturing purposes,-6d. The soil of the city 
is collected by a system of sewers, which are discharged consider- 
ably below the city, and at ebb-tide. 

Leaving Europe, let us next look to the commercial capital of 
America, 

New York, 


which is supplied with water from the Croton river, about 40 miles 
distant, and is brought to the city by aqueducts, upon the principle of 
gravitation. At the farther point a reservoir has been constructed, 
the area of which is at least 400 acres, and is capable of containing 
500 millions of gallons. From this there is an aqueduct built of 
stone and brick, 8 feet 5 inches high, and at the bottom 6 feet 7 inches 
wide, which conveys the water till it reaches the Haarlem river, 
' which is crossed by a stone bridge 1,450 feet long and 114 feet above 
the tidal flow. From this it is conveyed to a receiving reservoir, 
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capable of containing 15 millions of gallons, and then toa distributing 
reservoir, which supplies the city. This undertaking was begun in 
1835, by the municipality of New York, and finished at a cost, for the 
aqubelinets alone, and exclusive of the pipe distribution through the 
town, of about 9 millions of dollars, or 1,800,0007. sterling. The 
pipeage for the supply and distribution of the Croton water from its 
introduction till the close of 1856 extended to 254 miles 4,490 feet. 
In 1849 it only extended to 193 miles, showing an increase in 
seven years of 61 miles. The pipes employed are from 4 to 48 inches 
in diameter, viz. :— 
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The number of separate dwellings supplied during the year 1857 
amounted to 57,458, and the gross quantity supplied per day was 
28 millions of gallons. The whole population furnished with water 
within the boundaries of supply was last year 718,000, which shows 
nearly 40 gallons per day for each inhabitant; but deducting a sixth 
for manufactories, leaves for domestic and public purposes, and waste, 
324 gallons for each individual. The number of private shower and 
plunge baths in New York in 1857 was about 18,813, and the number 
of water closets, public and private, amounted to 40,209, showing 
that there existed a bath for every 38 persons, and a water-closet 
for every 17 persons within the range of supply. Taking the 
gross cost of the aqueduct works, which amounted to 1,800,000/., 
and the daily supply at 28 millions of gallons, it follows that for 
every pound sterling expended there is a daily supply of 15°5 
gallons. To meet the interest of the original cost and the 
annual expense of these waterworks, a compulsory rate, amounting 
to about 5 per cent., is raised from every building standing upon a 
street in which a pipe is laid, whether the water be introduced into - 
the house or not; but this rate, from the great fall in fire insurance 
which has followed the introduction of the Croton water, is little 
felt, or at least not complained of. The yearly revenue derived from 
the Croton water during the year of its first introduction was only 
84,444 dollars, whereas in 1856 it amounted to 662,949 dollars. The 
regular rate is from 4 to 100 dollars for each dwelling, but extra 
charge is made on houses having more than 15 persons residing 
therein. From this source about two-thirds of the revenue is 
derived ; the other third is raised from manufactories, horses, hotels, 
refectories, saloons, slaughter-houses, steam-engines, steam-boats, 
shipping, water-closets, &c. 
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Perhaps there is no city in the world where in so short a period 
such an increased consumpt of water has been experienced as in 
New York. At the first introduction of the Croton stream, it was 
thought that from this source there would always have been got a 
sufficient supply to meet every future demand, arising either from an 
increase of population or of use. But already it appears there is 
little water to spare, and complaints are also making that the water 
does not rise in different localities sufficiently high to supply 
customers who have paid for its use. The cause of this unexpected 
position of matters arises, not from a want of water to meet all the 
domestic and other legitimate demands of the inhabitants—for out 
of the 28 millions of gallons furnished, only 7,500,000 are used in 
dwelling houses, and 4,500,000 in manufactories—but from the 
extraordinary waste which has resulted from the first over-abundant 
supply—a waste which, here as in other cities similarly situated, has 
begun to be seriously felt, but which it is difficult to control. The 
truth is, that water has become the easy agent for the removal of much 
that was formerly and should still be carried away by other means. 
In consequence of this great waste, it has been already gravely pro- 
posed by the Croton Board not to supply elevated buildings and 
upper storeys of houses with water, believing that here lie the chief 
sources of excessive consumption and enormous waste, and that the 
unnecessary consumption in families, hotels, and boarding-houses 
would not be one-tenth of that which is now committed in those 
buildings if the policy had been settled at the commencement of the 
system that service-pipes should not be allowed in such premises 
above the first storey. It is also stated that the New City Reservoir, 
about to be commenced, would not have been considered necessary, 
at so early a period in the history of the waterworks, for the protec- 
tion of human life and the support of all the great interests of the 
city, had care been at first taken to prevent this abuse. The only 
other remedy suggested to diminish this wasteful consumption is 
the water-meter, and already several of the large establishments are 
furnished with these measures, and the system it is thought may be 
in time extended to dwelling houses. In short, with all the supposed 
endless supply of the Croton Waterworks, the Aqueduct Beard, in a 
late reply to a demand made upon them by the Street Commissioners 
for the free use of the Croton water, for the purpose of thoroughly 
cleansing the gutters every night, peremptorily refuses to accede to it, 
on the ground that sewers are not intended for carrying off the 
surface filth or deposit, while the expense to the public for thus 
carrying off what should be carted away would be twenty times as 
costly as the mere throwing of it into carts from the pavement; and 
secondly, and chiefly, as they state in their last report, “that 
“already the energies of this department are taxed to the utmost to 
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“ keep up a sufficient head in the reservoir to preserve the city from 
‘¢ fire and to answer the legitimate demand of the inhabitants. It is 
“indisputable that we have not a gallon of water for any other 
‘ purpose than the present to spare!”’ 

If London, Paris, Hamburg, and New York have not been 
inattentive to obtain a plentiful supply of pure water, it may also be 
stated that a number of the larger provincial cities and towns of 
England and Scotland have wisely followed their example. The 
great waterworks of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Carlisle, &c., fully attest what has been done in the southern portion 
of the island, while the works of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Greenock, 
Paisley, Dundee, and the gigantic undertaking now fast progressing 
at Glasgow, testify to what has been done and is still doing in the 
north. With respect to the important English provincial under- 
takings just mentioned, we shall only allude shortly to those of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds. Until very lately } 


Manchester 


may be said to have been ill-supplied with the first element of life. 
The waterworks, however, designed and executed by Mr. J. F. Bate- 
man, which are now nearly completed, have placed that city in the 
best possible condition. The water, which is soft and pure, is drawn 
from a considerable distance, and is brought to the city by gravita- 
tion. The management of the works and the distribution of the 
water is in the hands of the City Corporation. The total daily 
supply for all purposes is at present about 11 millions of gallons, 
and the population within the bounds of supply being a little over 
500,000, shows about 22 gallons a-day for each inhabitant. The 
separate dwellings, which are nearly all supplied, are about 100,000. 
The gross cost of the works is about 1,300,000/., including the 
purchase of the old company; and when the works are fully com- 
pleted it is calculated that they will furnish a daily supply of 
25 millions of gallons, which shows that for every pound expended 
there will be a daily supply of nearly 20 gallons. The present 
supply shows only 8°5 gallons for each pound expended. From the 
as yet limited number of baths and water closets, the consumpt of 
water for domestic purposes is comparatively small, while there is a 
proportionally larger quantity used for trade purposes than in other 
towns. The supply of water by the Manchester Corporation is of 
three kinds—Ist, That for domestic purposes within the city, for 
which a compulsory rate is levied; 2ndly, The supply to adjoining 
- districts, in a manner similar to a private company, and for purposes 
of trade within the city ; and 3rdly, The supply to other burghs, &c., 
such as Salford, where the distribution of water and the collection of — 
the rates are in their own hands, 
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The supply of water for 
Lnaverpool 


is brought from several sources, and is under the charge of the 
corporation. ‘The average daily supply is 11 millions of gallons, and 
the population within the bounds of supply, including sailors, being 
estimated at 500,000, shows 22 gallons for each inhabitant. Of the 
11 millions of gallons furnished, it is calculated that 65 per cent. is 
used for domestic purposes, 27 per cent. for trade, and 10 per cent. 
for public purposes. There are about 72,000 separate dwellings 
supplied. The number of baths and water-closets is not exactly 
known, but the estimate of these has been stated at 6,000. The 
whole cost of the undertaking, including claims yet outstanding, 
amounts to 1,640,000/., which shows that for every pound expended 
there is a daily supply of 7 gallons. As in many other towns, the 
waste of water in Liverpool is considerable. One of the causes of 
the waste arises from the introduction of water-closets into cottages. 
It is not, however, a general practice to wash away ashes and filth 
of that character through the water-closets or drains, nor by the 
public sewers. In all cases where property is drained, a branch is 
carried to the ash-pit, and thus much that is in other towns, where 
an abundant supply of water prevails, carried into rivers, is carted 
away. 
The chief water supply for the town of 


Leeds 


is brought from Arthington, about 10 miles distant, where it ig 
pumped into a reservoir, from which it is distributed to the inhabi- 
tants. The works and distribution are under the management 
of the Corporation. The average daily supply at present is about 
1,850,000 gallons. The number of separate dwellings supplied in 
March last was 32,312, the population supplied being about 153,000, 
or at the rate of 12 gallons per day for each inhabitant. As there is 
no separate rate for baths, it is impossible to say how many may 
exist in Leeds, but a few months ago there were 1,061 water-closets. 
The whole cost of the works up to September, 1857, was 288,87117. 2s., 
which shows that for every pound expended there is a daily supply 
of about 7 gallons. The receipts for the year 1857 were 17,4671.; 
the expenses, including interest on mortgages, 14,6387. There is no 
compulsory rate in Leeds, the taking or not of water being voluntary. 
The charge for an unlimited supply to a cottage of 52. a year rent is 
scarcely more than one penny per week, and to a house under 301. 
sixpence per week. 

With respect to the cities and towns situated in the northern 
portion of the island, we shall shortly allude to the waterworks of 
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Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee, Greenock, and Paisley, and conclude 
with a short account of the present and prospective works at 
Glasgow. 

The supply of water to 


Edinburgh 


is drawn exclusively from the Pentland Hills and the slopes on the 
east and north sides, and is brought to the city in four large main 
pipes by gravitation, and is under the charge of a private company. 
The average daily supply may be taken at 4,800,000 gallons. The 
delivery has been as high as 5,760,000, but the drought of the last 
summer has been so Jong continued, that for several months past it 
has been a trifle under 4 millions of gallons. The population within 
the bounds of supply may be taken at 215,000. A large portion 
of that number, probably between a third and a fourth, are supplied 
either from private sources or from the public wells. The persons 
supplied by payment, do not exceed 160,000. Taking, however, the 
number of persons within the bounds of supply and the supply 
itself, we find that there are about 22 gallons for each inhabitant. 
The gross cost of the undertaking is 456,000/., which shows 
10% gallons for every pound expended. The number of baths and 
water-closets supplied is not known, as no specified charge is made 
for these, but they are very numerous. The waste of water from 
carelessness and abuse is very great, not less than a third of the 
whole supply being, as is stated, in many instances worse than 
uselessly wasted. At the present moment, the company is engaged in 
bringing in an additional supply, which will add, in November next, 
about 2 millions of gallons to the daily delivery, and which will make 
the daily supply about 7 millions of gallons, or a daily supply to 
each inhabitant of 325 gallons. There are few cities where the 
consumption of water has increased in a greater ratio to the inha- 
bitants than in Edinburgh; and it is stated, that if the consumption 
continues to increase as it has done during the last ten years, a 
similar difficulty will be felt there as elsewhere to meet this perhaps _ 
uncalled-for demand. 


Aberdeen 


draws its supply of water from the river Dee, by pumping. The 
average daily supply is about 1,200,000 gallons, and the population 
within the limits of supply being about 65,000, gives 184 gallons for 
each inhabitant. The whole cost of the works since their commence- 
ment in 1830, has been 50,000/., which shows a daily supply of 
24 gallons for every pound expended. The revenue raised for pay- 
ment of management, interest, and expenses connected with these 
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works, is chiefly by a rate of 9d. per pound on dwelling-houses, and 
6d. per pound on shops, &¢., an additional charge being made of 
6d. per pound when water is supplied within the premises. The 
water supply is under the management of the Police Commissioners. 


Dundee 


is supplied with water from Monikie, about 10 miles distant, by 
gravitation. The average daily supply is 1,750,000 gallons, and 
the population supplied is estimated at 96,000, which gives about 
18 gallons for each inhabitant. The waterworks are in the hands of 
a joint stock company, which has expended on them 139,000/., which 
shows a daily supply of upwards of 125 gallons for every pound 
expended. The scale of charges is ls. 2d. per pound on dwelling- 
houses above 6/. of rent, while the lowest rate, on houses of 2/. rent, 
is 4s. 6d. per annum. 


Greenock 


is supplied by the Shaws Water Company and. the Corporation, by 
gravitation. The average daily supply is, by 


Shaws Water Company.........ccccecssesvee 1,850,000 gallons. 
Conporation’ j.:s00ts... tin tekistesbans dit: #.3 > - 2625500), ,, 


2,112,500 ,, 


and the population within the limits of supply being 40,000, gives 
nearly 53 gallons for each inhabitant. The gross cost of the works 
was about 50,000/., but this sum includes the power of supplying 
mills, sugar-houses, &¢c. Assuming, however, this as the cost, it 
shows that for every pound expended there is a daily supply of 
42 gallons. The annual expense is paid by a rate of 1s. per pound 
on the rental of all houses using the water supplied by the Shaws 
Water Company, and of a small additional rating on the part of the 
Corporation for the water furnished by them through the public 
wells. The houses of the poorer class, say of 5/. and under, are 
supplied by the Corporation, all others who have water inside are 
supplied by the Company. The poorer class may, therefore, be held 
as taxed at 6d. in the pound, and the better classes at 1s. for water 
supply, which is abundant. 


Paisley 


is supplied with water by gravitation. The average daily supply is 
1,021,452 gallons, and the population within the bounds of supply 

being 48,450, gives 21 gallons for each inhabitant. The gross cost 
— of the undertaking was 60,0002., which shows that for every pound 
expended there is a daily supply of 17 gallons. The works are in the 
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hands of the Corporation, and the annual expenditure on them is 

raised by a domestic rate of 1s. 3d. per pound on all lodgings, by a 

public rate of 3d. per pound on every description of property, by a 

special rate for horses, cows, warehouses, &c., and by a meter rate 

for trade purposes. The whole revenue last year was 5,708/. 15s. 
Previous to the year 1806 


Glasgow 


was but indifferently provided with water. At that time it depended 
wholly for its domestic supply on twenty-nine public and a few 
private draw wells, and on the produce of a suburban spring, which 
was carted to the city and sold from door to door. About that 
period a water company was formed, to draw water from the Clyde, 
and to distribute it through the town; and in a few years thereafter 
a competing company was established for the same purpose, which 
in the course of time united, and the amalgamated companies con- 
tinued to monopolise the whole supply till the establishment, in 
1846, of another company, limited to supply the south side of the 
city, on gravitation principles. For some time the two original 
companies did their best to meet the growing demands ofa growing 
city ; and it will not be denied that, while they succeeded in furnish- 
ing quantity, the quality was seriously complained of, while the 
latter company had only a limited supply to offer, and that confined 
to scarcely a fourth part of the city. To obviate this state of things, 
the larger company attempted frequently to obtain powers to draw 
their supply from a purer source; but being unsuccessful in their 
endeavours, it was at last determined that the works of both com- 
panies should be handed over to the municipality by a parliamentary 
Act, which at the same time contained powers to that body to bring 
a pure and abundant supply of the primary necessity of life from 
Loch Katrine, and which when completed will be one of the best 
and mightiest hydraulic undertakings in the world. 

At present Glasgow is supplied, as we have hinted, from two 
sources—from the river Clyde by pumping, and from streams col- 
lected into reservoirs, on the south side of the city, by gravitation, 
the nominal power used in pumping being 1,000 horses. The 
highest houses in the city, which may be stated at 275 feet above 
the level of the river, are all supplied. The length of pipeage in use 
for its distribution exceeds 180 miles, exclusive of those places where 
two sets of pipes yet remain, the result of competing companies. The 
daily supply within the last two years has ranged from 16,119,000 
to 17,801,000 gallons, and the population within the boundaries of 
supply may be reckoned at 420,000, thus showing a gross daily | 
supply for each inhabitant of 40 gallons; or, deducting one-sixth for 
trade purposes, leaves, including waste, &c., no less than 83 gallons 
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- for each consumer. During the last 18 years the increase of supply 
and use of water on the part of the inhabitants has been prodigious, 
the whole quantity distributed in 1830 being 4,500,000 gallons daily 
for a population of about 200,000, while at the present day it exceeds 
17 millions of gallons per day for a population of 420,000, or twice 
the quantity per head in less than twenty years. To account in 
some measure for this great and growing use of water in Glasgow, it 
may be stated that in 1852, from a careful survey then made, there 
existed within the boundaries of the city no fewer than 6,138 private 
plunge and shower baths, and 12,144 water-closets; and as the 
number of separate dwellings have since that period increased to the 
extent of at least 10,000, coupled with an increasing demand on the 
part of householders for these conveniences, it will not be too much 
to say that Glasgow cannot have less than 8,000 of the former and 
16,000 of the latter. The use, indeed, of these luxuries is not con- 
fined to the rich and middle classes, but extends even to the houses 
of the working man whose annual rent is only 5/. 5s.; and the conse- 
quence is that a vast and increasing consumpt of water has taken 
place, arising, it is to be feared, in too many instances from utter 
carelessness and waste. The cost of the waterworks at present 
supplying Glasgow, on the 28th Mav, 1858, was 651,199/., which 
shows that for every pound sterling expended there is a daily supply 
of about 26 gallons. The revenue, which is derived chiefly from a 
rate, amounted last year to 71,4187. The expenditure, including 
interest on capital, but exclusive of the new works connected with 
the Loch Katrine supply, amounted to 66,5661. 

Such is the supply and cost of the existing waterworks of 
Glasgow, which, although abundant and large, have not deterred its 
citizens from drawing their future supply of water from a distant 
and purer source, and upon principles which will not only free them 
from the expense of pumping, but will at the same time afford a 
supply to the highest house in the city. The idea of supplying 
Glasgow from the waters of a Highland lake, free of all contamina- 
tion, 87 miles distant, was first broached in 1848; but it was 
reserved for the genius of Mr. J. F. Bateman, the engineer of the 
Manchester Waterworks, to put the idea into execution. Amid 
surrounding mountains of micaceous schist, subjected to a great 
rainfall, and isolated from all population, he found ready prepared a 
great natural reservoir, almost free of cost, and without danger. 
The superficial area of this reservoir extends to 114,940,000 square 
feet, and has a catchment basin of more than 35 square miles, to 
receive an annual rainfall of about 65 inches, and where the evapora- 
tion is so small a minimum product of 60 inches. By slightly 
raising the exit of Loch Katrine, and with a power of draining down 
the surface to three feet under its ordinary level, a reserve of 5,028 
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millions of gallons are obtained, which secures a service of 20 
millions of gallons per day for 250 days of drought. The water is 
to be conveyed by mined tunnels, built tunnels, aqueducts, and 
pipes. The service reservoir is to be placed about six miles from 
Glasgow ; and from the reservoir the water is to be conveyed by two 
lines of pipes, 86 inches in diameter. The surface of Loch Katrine 
is 3860 feet above the level of the sea. The mean level of the ground 
on which the greater part of Glasgow is built is under 50 feet of that 
level. The average height of the houses may be taken at 50 feet. 
The extreme height of the ground at various points within the range 
of the distribution of water is 225 feet above high water, making 
the extreme height at which the water has to be delivered 275 feet 
above the level of the sea. The tunnels and conduits for conducting 
the water from Loch Katrine to Glasgow are capable of carrying 
40 millions of gallons a day, but the pipes are at present only laid 
for 20 millions; but when more water is required the addition of the 
pipeage portion only will require to be doubled. The cost of these 
new works is estimated at about 700,000/., and, limiting the supply 
to 20 millions of gallons, shows that for every pound sterling 
expended there will be a daily supply of 284 gallons. As these 
works are now fast progressing, it is almost certain that the whole 
will be completed early in 1860. When that occurs the daily water 
supply will be as follows :— 
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but dispensing, as is proposed, with the Clyde supply, and thus 
getting rid of the expense of pumping, there will still remain 
24 millions of gallons per day, with a power of inereasing it by 
gravitation to 44 millions. With such a mighty store, it seems 
almost absurd to suppose that under any circumstances the supply 
should not be able to meet the demand; but when we recollect the 
wonderful increase of population which has taken place in Glasgow 
since the commencement of the century—an increase from 7 0,000 to 
420,000—and the still more wonderful increase in the ratio of the 
consumption to the population, we do not think it at all improbable 
that Glasgow may feel ere many years, as New York does now, that 
she has not a gallon to spare. | 

Such is the amount of the Water Supply, and its cost, for the 
several Cities and Towns we have mentioned, and which we now 
place in a tabulated form for reference :— 
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Population : Daily Cost of Daily Prospective 
Towns. bas of | Daily Supply. epee co Undertaking. ee of ge Sig 
Supply. Inhabitant. Expended.| Addition. 
Gallons. Gallons. £ Gallons. Gallons. 
London ....... 2,666,917 | 81,025,842 30°3 7,102,823 dhs Sade 
i ae 1,100,000 | 26,350,000 24° 800,000* aes 20,000,000 
Hamburg ......:| 160,000 | 5,000,000 | 31°25 170,000 29 50 bois 
New York . 713,000 | 28,000,000 39°27 | 1,800,000 Loc5 ste 
Manchester .... 500,000 | 11,000,000 22. 1,300,000 8°5 14,000,000 
Liverpool........ 500,000 | 11,000,000 24° 1,640,000 ce oh 
Peed 7/02 .05::. 153,000 1,850,000 12° 283,871 73 ae 
Edinburgh .... 215,000 4,800,000 22°3 456,000 LO: 2,000,000 
Aberdeen ........ 65,000 1,200,000 18 °4 50,000 24° 7, 
Dundee ........ 96,000 1,750,000 13-2 139,000 t2* 
Greenock ........ 40,000 2,112,500 52°8 90,000 3a" 
Paisley) ..ohee.34 48,450. |; 1,021,452 21 60,000 LZ: me 
Glasgow ........ 420,000 | 16,710,000 39°8 651,199 26° 20,000,000 





* Independent of the cost of Canal de l’Ourcque. 





And now, in conclusion, let me state that, from the statistical 
figures just given connected with the water supply to great towns, 
the following results may be drawn :— 

Ist. The fact of a present prevailing anxiety for an abundant and 
pure supply of water, irrespective of every difficulty, and at any cost. 

2nd. The fact of a growing consumption of water on the part of 
those who have had it at command, and the necessity of limiting as 
far as possible the quantity allowed to run to waste. 

8rd. That while the increasing abundance of water has necessarily 
added to the comfort and health of the people, by enabling them to 
have baths and other conveniences easily and cheaply, it has at the 
same time tended to encourage city and house impurities being 
improperly carried away, and that too in a manner calculated rather 
to transfer than to abolish nuisance. 

4th. That an abundance of water brought within every house, 

without due attention being paid to the carrying off to a distance or 
otherwise separating the solid sewage from the water before it falls 
into any stream, 7s a@ serious and growing evil, which ought to be 
forthwith remedied, particularly on the part of those towns and 
villages which line rivers from which other towns are deriving their 
supply of water; and, 
' 5th. That an abundant supply of water is, in short, a limited 
benefit, except provision be at the same time made for a perfect 
and profitable riddance of the increased sewage which it invariably 
creates. 
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Rerort of the Proceedings of the Snconp Annvat, Mentine.of the 
Natrona Association for the Promotion of Soctat ScrIENCE, 
held at Liverpool, in October, 1858. By Wiut1am Tarzer, Esq., 
E.S.8. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th November, 1838.] 


Havina had the honour of attending, as representative of the 
Statistical Society of London, in conjunction with Mr. Danson of 
Liverpool, also a Fellow of the Society, the Second Meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, held at 
Liverpool in October, 1858, I have now the gratification of present- 
ing a short resumé of the interesting proceedings which took place 
upon the occasion of that great assembly. 

I may perhaps be permitted to observe, as a preliminary to the 
statement which I have to make of the proceedings, that if the 
brilliant inauguration in 1857 of that distinguished and rapidly- 
increasing Society, so ably and graphically described by one of 
the Members of our Council, was successful, the meeting of the 
present year may be confidently regarded as having been completely 
and eminently satisfactory. 

The meeting, which in all comprised nearly 2,000 persons, was 
not only attended by many noblemen and gentlemen whose names 
have been long prominent in the cause of philanthropy and science, 
and whose works are an ornament to their country, but also by 
delegates from all parts of the kingdom, who, with the members and 
associates then present, gave their united energies to the great objects 
of the advancement of education, the promotion and repression of 
crime, the reformation of criminals, the adoption of sanitary regu- 
lations, the promotion of statistical knowledge, and the diffusion 
of sound principles on all questions of social economy. 

In addition to the honoured names in the cause of usefulness 
and public good, of Lord Brougham, Lord John Russell, and the 
Earls of Carlisle and Shaftesbury, who acted as Presidents of Depart- 
ments, and whose lucid addresses on the subjects of jurisprudence 
and amendment of the law, education, punishment, and reformation 
of crime, public health, social economy and the improvement and 
benefit of the working classes, will long be remembered by those 
who had the opportunity of being present: the meeting also counted 
a very large attendance of distinguished persons, among whom were 
Lord Sandon, Sir John Pakington, the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, 
Sir James Stephen, William Brown, Esq., M.P. (so well known ag 
the liberal founder of a free library for the town of Liverpool), and 
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many others who assisted upon this occasion; the meeting had, how- 
ever, to regret the unexpected absence of ite Lord @hanculles of 
Treland,* so well known and distinguished as an eminent statist and 
reformer of our jurisprudence, to whom had been assigned the 
Presidency of the first department of Jurisprudence and Amend- 
ment of the Law. 

The principal subjects brought under the consideration of the 
Association, were confined to five departments and the elements, 
principles, amelioration, and advancement of the various objects 
to be obtained were fully considered and discussed under the follow- 
ing heads :— 


L.—Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law. 


In this department was discussed the science of Civil Juris- 
prudence, its bearing on the social condition of the people, the 
advantage derivable from a wide diffusion of its principles, the 
practical defects in our laws, the evils arising from such defects, and 
the fitting remedies. 


11.—Hducation. 


This department dealt with the various questions relating to 
Education, both industrial and intellectual, whether of the upper, 
middle, or lower classes of society, the foundation schools of the 
country, the connection of art and literature with national education, 
&c. It may also here be stated, that in this section a large amount 
of statistical knowledge was brought forward, and the department 
was continually crowded with members and associates of both sexes, 
who seemed to take an intense interest in the progress of this 
question during the whole meeting. 


Iil.—Punishment and Reformation. 


In this department were discussed the various questions relating 
to the prevention and repression of Crime, the reformation of 
criminals, the best mode of secondary punishment, prison discipline, 
and the management of reformatory schools and institutions. 


1V.—Public Health. 


This department considered the various questions relating to the 
Public Health and the prevention of disease; its object was also to 


* The cause of the absence of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, as stated to 
the meeting, was singular. His Lordship, it appears, was in the act of embarking 
from Dublin to Liverpool, when either he himself or the law officers of the Crown, 
discovered that as Lord Chancellor and Keeper of the Queen’s Conscience, he could 
not leave Ireland without the special permission of Her Majesty, and the delay 
which took place in obtaining that assent, prevented his attendance at the meeting, 

. but the members had the advantage at its last sitting, of hearing read the brilliant 
address intended to have been delivered in person by. him. 
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collect. statistical evidence of the relative healthiness of different 
localities, of different industrial occupations, and generally of the 
influence of exterior circumstances in the production of health or 
disease; it also entertained discussions as to improvements in house 
construction (more especially as to the dwellings of the labouring 
classes), in drainage, warming, ventilation, public baths, and wash- 
houses; adulteration of food and its effects; the functions of Govern- 
ment in relation to public health, the legislative and administrative 
machinery expedient for its preservation; sanitary police, quarantine, 
&¢c.; poverty in relation to disease, and the effect of unhealthiness in 
the prosperity and health of nations. 


V.—Social Economy. 


In this department were considered the various questions relating 
to Social Economics; the conditions of industrial success, whether of 
nations or individuals; savings’ banks and insurance; the relations 
of employers and employed; strikes and combinations; legislative 
interference with the hours and wages of labour; legislative regula- 
tion of professions, trades, and employments generally, and of price 
and means of supply; emigration, its effect and true conditions; 
exercise of public and private charity, relief of the poor; industrial 
employment of women; industrial and economical instruction of the 
labouring classes, public amusements, and social economics in relation 
to education, &e. 

In each of these departments, information, statistical illustra- 
tions, and important discussions ensued, and a very large number 
of papers were read tending to promulgate the advancement of 
knowledge and the improvement and welfare of the labouring classes; 
and the details connected with the various subjects of science, 
necessarily required a constant reference to statistical statements 
and tables. The papers more specifically relating to Statistics, read 
at this meeting by Dr. Farr on the Influence of Marriage on the 
French people; by Mr. Danson on the Office and Duty of the 
Statist, relating to Social Heonomy; and others connected with this 
Society, fully sustained the reputation which has so frequently dis- 
tinguished the Members of the Statistical Society of London. The 
papers of Professor More on Mutual Life Insurance and Benefit 
Societies ; and of Lord Brougham on the Statistical Use and 
Progress of Cheap Literature, and his admirable address to the 
Working Classes ; of Mr. Edward Akroyd, M.P., on Penny Savings’ 
Banks, and their extension by means of country associations; and 
last though not the least in interest, an instructive paper from 
Miss Florence Nightingale, on the Health of Hospitals, illustrated 
by her practical experience during her noble mission to the Crimea, 
excited great interest and attention. 
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On a Stanparp of Pusric Heatta for Eneuanp. 


By HE. Heaptam Greennow, M.D., Lecturer on Public Health at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, &§c., fe. 


| Read before the Statistical Society, 15th March, 1859. ] 
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1.—Introduction. 


As a teacher of Sanitary Science, I have found it desirable to have 
a Standard of Reference, showing what may be termed the normal 
mortality produced by particular diseases in healthy places. I say 
the normal mortality produced by particular diseases, because, 
while there are certain diseases, the products of local impurity, 
which perhaps ought not to exist in a well ordered community, there 
are other diseases which, although partially preventable, would pro- 
bably cause a definite amount of premature death even under the 
most favourable circumstances; of death, that is to say, arising from 
other causes than natural decay. In the earlier Reports of the 
Registrar-General—reports which, at the period of their publication, 
exercised a very powerful influence on the formation of enlightened 
opinions on sanitary questions—Dr. Farr has contrasted the varying 
proportions of death from particular diseases in several urban 
districts and in the rural portions of several counties. I refer 
especially to the first three annual reports, in which tables of the 
mortality produced by several diseases in the Metropolis, in groups 
of densely-peopled Towns, and in several of the principal provincial 
Cities, are compared with similar tables showing the mortality caused 
by the same diseases in extensive Rural districts, each consisting of 
several counties from which the more populous towns have been 
excluded. 

But the groups of Towns employed by Dr. Farr did not consist 
of adjacent towns, but of towns selected from different parts of the 
kingdom, and the counties, the Rural districts of which were used 
for the comparison, were also in some instances remote from one 
another. Of course, therefore, both the Urban and Rural groups 
comprised places of very different character, both as regards climate 
and the even more variable circumstances of habit, residence, and 
occupation peculiar to different populations. Such was, however, the 
only peeghiceble method of dealing with the subject at a time when the 
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present careful mode of registering deaths had been in operation for 
a very brief period, and when the large population of the districts 
compared with each other, afforded the only guarantee of the reli- 
ability of the comparison. And indeed, although, perhaps, the 
limited period comprised in the calculation does not afford sufficient 
security against the fluctuations of mortality consequent upon varia- 
tions of season or the greater or less diffusion of epidemic and con- 
tagious diseases, yet the large population of the groups of town 
and country districts contrasted with each other in these tables of 
Dr. Farr’s, affords considerable assurance of the general correctness 
of the results at which he arrived. 

Now that the registration of the causes of death has existed for 
twenty years, comprising a great variety of seasons and almost every 
degree of diffusion of the ordinary epidemic and contagious diseases, 
it seems desirable to make a more analytical investigation of the 
different prevalence of certain diseases in Healthy and Unhealthy 
places, so far as this can be done by means of the death registers. 
Tt is true indeed that the death registers do not correctly represent 
the prevalence of disease, for the amount of a disease, that is the 
number of persons attacked by it, and its intensity, as measured by 
the proportion of fatal cases, bear no constant relation to each 
other, but vary at different periods and in different places, but they 
are at present the only available data from which the prevalence of 
disease can be estimated. And, as large groups of districts, which 
comprise several dissimilar towns or the rural districts of separate 
counties, must commonly include districts of diverse character and 
of different degrees of salubrity, it seems desirable to select smaller 
and more compact areas, possessing similarity of character, both as 
regards the state of the Public Health, climate, and the habits, occu- 
pations, and other conditions of their inhabitants. The population 
of such selected districts should be at least equal to that of a con- 
siderable town; and, to ensure, as far as possible, a fair average 
amount of mortality from epidemic and contagious diseases, the 
calculations should be extended over a long series of years. Length 
of time being thus substituted for breadth of space, the results of 
such investigations would probably be quite as reliable as those 
obtained from the more extended areas and larger populations 
employed by the Registrar-General in the valuable reports to which 
I have already referred. 

The population of many of the healthiest rural registration 
districts is, however, obviously enough, too small to afford a fair 
standard of comparison; neither is the public health of rural dis- 
tricts of almost exceptional salubrity always properly compared with 
that of less healthy places. Children and adults, boys and girls, 
men and women, die in different proportions, and as the aggregate 
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mortality of a place includes the deaths of persons of both sexes and 
of all ages, whilst the proportion of the living of each sex and of each 
age varies much in different places, it is necessary, for an accurate 
comparison of the sanitary state of any two places by means of their 
statistics of death, to compare the rate of mortality separately for 
each sex and for each period of life. Unless the ages both of the 
living and the dead be taken into consideration, a place which 
contains an excessive number of children under five years of age, 
when the proportion of deaths to the number of the living is large, 
may contrast unfavourably with another place, a smaller proportion 
of whose population consists of persons of tender years; and yet 
the latter may, perhaps, really be the unhealthiest district of the 
two. And so likewise a rural district, in which only a limited and 
nearly constant number of persons can find employment, may seem 
to suffer less from phthisical disease than it really does, unless the 
phthisical death rate be calculated separately for the period of early 
manhood, because the emigration of young adults produces ia such 
districts a comparative deficiency of persons of that period of life 
when phthisis is chiefly prevalent. If, however, on the other hand, 
the towns to which young adults resort for employment be not too 
distant from their country homes, many of them, when suffering 
from serious illness which has perhaps been caused, or at least 
developed, by the unfavourable circumstances of their urban residence, 
by dissipation, or by the unhealthy character of their occupations, 
will naturally return to their families, and there dying, swell the 
death rolls of rural districts by the addition of deaths chiefly or 
altogether attributable to urban influences. 

Thus there are sources of fallacy in the attempt to derive a 
standard of the proportion of deaths produced by particular diseases 
in healthy places, either from the deaths in registration districts 
of small population, or from the deaths in groups of healthy districts 
taken promiscuously from different and frequently remote parts of 
the country. The objection to the latter lies in the fact that there 
is often an absence of conformity in the character and circumstances 
of different populations. The former is liable to the objections 
already detailed, and to the want of confidence that must always be 
entertained respecting averages deduced from a very limited number 
of facts. . 


II.— Groups of Selected Districts. 


It occurred to me, some months ago, that these sources of fallacy 
might, in a great measure, be obviated by selecting groups of Con- 
tiguous Healthy Districts, comprising an extensive area of country 
and containing a population sufficiently large to afford a considerabie 
number of deaths. I say groups of Contiguous Healthy Districts, 
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because since the climate and the race, occupations, and habits of the 
people vary much in different parts of England, I have thought it 
desirable to select groups of districts from several parts of the 
country. In furtherance of this plan, I have selected Three compact 
groups of contiguous healthy rural registration districts, each com- 
prising a considerable area of country, and containing a considerable 
population, and have calculated the rate of death from certain 
diseases for each group of districts, in the same manner as if it 
formed but a single registration district. The description of these 
groups and the results of my investigation into their mortality form 
the subject of this paper, which I am induced to offer to the notice of 
the Society, in the hope that such standard death rates as I have found 
useful for my purpose, may not be unacceptable to other inquirers, 
until they be superseded by standards of a more authorized and . 
perfect character. 

The first group of districts, which will henceforward be referred 
to briefly as “ The Northern Group,” is formed of the Registration 
districts of Glendale, Rothbury, Bellingham, and Haltwhistle, in 
Northumberland, and of Brampton, and Longtown in Cumberland. 
These districts, which include nearly all the hilly parts of Northum- 
berland, border Scotland from the Solway Frith nearly to the 
German Ocean. The entire group comprises an area of 1,256 square 
miles, thinly peopled by 56,637 persons at the time of taking the 
census of 1851. Brampton and Longtown, the former of which 
contained a population of 3,074 persons, and the latter a population 
of 2,142 persons in 1851, are the only places in the entire group of 
districts which are designated as towns in the census report. The 
population of the entire group consists chiefly, but not quite 
exclusively, of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits and in 
supplying the wants of a rural population, for there are also a 
notable proportion of coal miners and a few stone quarrymen. The 
district is one of the most thinly peopled in England, Brampton, the 
most densely inhabited portion, having only an average of 76 and 
Bellingham of only 18 persons to the square mile. The average 
annual death-rate of these northern districts for the ten years 
1841-50 according to the Registrar-General, was 15 per 1,000 in 
Glendale and Rothbury, 16 in Haltwhistle, and 17 in Bellingham, 
Brampton, and Longtown. The average annual death-rate of the 
entire group, treated as a single district for the nine years 1847-55, 
as computed by myself, was 16 in each 1,000 persons of all ages 
and of both sexes. 

The second or “Southern Group,” consists of the districts of 
Godstone, Reigate, Dorking, and Hambledon in Surrey, and of 
Petworth and Midhurst in Sussex. This, like the “Northern 
Group,” consists partly of a hilly region. Its area is little more 
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_ than one-third the area of the ‘“ Northern Group,” for it comprises 
only 470 square miles; whilst on the other hand, its population, 
which consisted of 71,330 persons at the time of the last census, is 
more than one-fourth greater than that of the northern group. The 
Southern Group contains the towns of Dorking and Petworth and 
the parliamentary boroughs of Reigate and Midhurst. The popu- 
lation of the town of Dorking in 1851 was 3,490; that of Petworth 
2,427. The borough of Reigate, which is, however, coextensive with 
the parish, contained 4,927 persons in 1851; that of Midhurst, 
which comprises several parishes, contained at the same period a 
population of 7,021 persons. The population of the entire group 
is chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits, but contains of course a 
proportion of persons employed in supplying the necessaries of 
life. The Southern is more densely inhabited than the Northern 
group; the average number of persons to each square mile, varies 
from 129 in Godstone to 182 in Dorking. The annual average 
death-rate of the six districts for the decennial period 1841-50, 
according to the Registrar-General, was 16 per 1,000 in Hambledon 
and Reigate, and 17 per 1,000 in Dorking, Godstone, Petworth, and 
Midhurst. The average annual death-rate of the entire group of 
districts treated as a single district for the nine years 1847-55 as 
computed by myself, was, in round numbers, 173 per 1,000 persons 
of all ages and of both sexes. 

The third or “ South-Western Group,” is formed of the Regis« 
tration districts of Barnstaple, South Molton, Crediton, Okehampton, 
Torrington, Bideford, and Holsworthy in Devonshire, and of Stratton, 
Launceston, and Camelford in Cornwall. The entire district hes in 
the north of Devon and Cornwall, and includes an area of 1,449 
square miles, occupied by a population of 183,154 persons. The 
South-Western Group is intermediate between the Northern and 
Southern Groups in density of population. Bideford, the most 
densely peopled district, has an average of 171 persons to a square 
mile, whilst Camelford, Okehampton, and Stratton have at the rate 
of a little over 100, and Holsworthy of only 84 inhabitants on each 
square mile of country. The South-Western Group contains a 
much greater proportion of urban inhabitants than either of the 
other groups. Nearly one-fifth of the entire population resides in 
districts which contain boroughs or towns, of which the whole 
district contains seven, namely, the boroughs of Barnstaple, Bide- 
ford, South Molton, Launceston, and Torrington, and the towns of 
Crediton and Ilfracombe. The collective population of the seven 
places amounted to 35,186 in 1851, of which 11,371 belong to 
Barnstaple and 5,775 to Bideford. The population is chiefly 
agricultural, but contains likewise both a small manufacturing 
and a small maritime element, and one-fifth of the adult male 
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inhabitants of Camelford are employed in slate quarrying. 
Rather more than one-fifth of the adult women of Torrington are 
engaged in glove making, and a small proportion of the women 
of each of the other six Devonshire districts are employed in the 
manufacture either of gloves or lace. Somewhat more than one- 
seventh of the adult women of Crediton, and a smaller proportion 
of those of Okehampton and South Molton are employed in the 
manufacture of woollen fabrics. The annual average death-rate 
of the ten districts for the decennial period, 1841-50, according to 
the Registrar-General, was 16 per 1,000 in Holsworthy and Oke- 
hampton, 17 in Camelford, Launceston, Torrington, Crediton, Barn- 
staple, Bideford, and Stratton, and 18 in South Molton. The average 
annual death-rate of the entire group of districts treated as a single 
district for the nine years 1847-55, as calculated by myself, was a 
little more than 17 per 1,000 persons of all ages and of both sexes. 

The three groups of healthy districts here described may very 
fairly be employed as standards with which the mortality of other 
places from particular diseases may be compared. They are each 
sufficiently populous to avoid the doubt apt to be entertained when 
averages are founded upon the small number of deaths that occur 
in a small population. To avoid the errors that might arise from 
the varying prevalence of contagious and epidemic diseases at dif- 
ferent periods, the calculations extend over the Nine Years, 1847.55 ; 
this particular term being selected in order that the year 1851, in 
which the last Census was taken, should be the middle year of the 
series; for I wished to use the population returns of the Census as 
the divisors in calculating the death-rates. It might, perhaps, have 
appeared more accurate if the average population of each group 
of districts had been estimated according to the rate of increase in 
each place during the decennial period intermediate between the 
Census of 1841 and that of 1851; but the accuracy of such an 
estimate would have been more apparent than real, for it would have 
rested on the assumption that the movements of the population had 
been uniform, and its progress constant, whereas both are liable to 
many disturbances. I believe the plan I have adopted is as nearly 
accurate as can be attained from the data at my command, and there 
is no practicable plan which is not open to the chance of minute 
inaccuracy. The results of my investigation must, therefore, be 
received only as close approximations to truth; and yet, as the errors 
that can arise from the different rate of progress of a population at 
different periods so near to an accurate census as four years on either 
side of it can be only fractional, they may be safely employed for the 
purpose they are intended to serve, provided undue importance be 
not attached to minute differences in comparing the death-rates with 
those of other places. 
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Ii1.— Course of Investigation Pursued, 


By the courtesy of the Registrar-General and of Dr. Farr, 
F.R.S., I have been permitted to extract the facts necessary to my 
purpose from the manuscript tables of district mortality in the 
General Register Office. I desire also to express my obligations to 
Mr. T. A. Welton for the valuable assistance he has afforded me, 
both in abstracting the facts at Somerset House and also in working 
out the death-rates. Besides the class of diseases grouped together 
by the Registrar-General under the name of Diseases of the Respi- 
ratory Organs, my investigation has extended to twenty-three 
particular diseases, viz., 


Small Pox, Tabes Mesenterica, 
Measles, Phthisis, 
Scarlatina, Hydrocephalus, 
Hooping Cough, Cephalitis, 

Croup, Apoplexy, 
Diarrhea, Paralysis, 
Dysentery, Convulsions, 
Cholera, Diseases of the Brain, &c., 
Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Typhus, Pneumonia, and 
Erysipelas, Teething. 
Scrofula, 


Several diseases, included in a more extensive investigation commu- 
nicated to the General Board of Health last spring and published as 
a Parliamentary Paper,* have been omitted from the present enquiry, 
because the results afforded by them were negative or unimportant. 
Cephalitis and the undefined cerebral affections registered under the 
title of “ Disease of the Brain, &c.,”’ have been added to the present 
investigation, that the group of infantile nervous diseases may be 
rendered more complete. In order that the rates of mortality from 
all causes in the several groups of districts might be compared with 
one another, and also with the general death-rates of other districts, 
I have calculated the average annual proportion of deaths from All 
Causes in each of the three groups for the nine years 1847-55. To 
avoid the errors that might arise from the different proportions of 
males and females and of persons of the several periods of life in 
different populations, and to secure the possibility of comparing like 
things with like in the use of the results as standard rates of mor- 
tality, the death-rates have been calculated separately for each sex, 


* Papers Relating to the Sanitary State of the People of England: being the 
Results of an Inquiry into the different Proportions of Deaths produced by certain 
Diseases in different Districts in England, communicated to the General Board of 
Health by Edward Headlam Greenhow, M.D., &. With an Introductory Report 
by the Medical Officer of the Board on the preventability of certain kinds of 
premature death. 
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for children under five years of age, and for persons over five years 
of age, as well as for persons of all ages. I have also calculated the 
rate of mortality from certain diseases usually most fatal after middle 
life for persons of each sex over fifty years of age. As the mortality 
produced by Pulmonary affections is very different at the different 
periods of life, and that caused by Consumption in particular is 
greatest in early manhood, I have calculated the proportion of deaths 
produced by Phthisis and diseases of the respiratory organs in each 
sex separately for eight different ages, viz., for children under five 
years and between five and fifteen years of age ; for persons between 
fifteen and twenty; twenty and twenty-five ; twenty-five and thirty ; 
thirty and forty ; forty and fifty years of age; and for all ages above 
fifty years. The death-rates have in each case been calculated for 
one hundred thousand persons. This avoids the use of fractions, 
and will enable them to be the more readily compared with my 
former papers on analogous subjects. That the paper may be more 
conveniently referred to as a standard of reference, I have arranged 
the detailed results of the investigation in a series of tables at the 
end. Hach reader can thus select such facts and arrange them in 
such a manner as may best suit his particular purpose. The 
following list shows the order and contents of the several tables. 

Tapie I.—Average Annual Proportion of Deaths from all causes, 
and from the several particular causes in each Group of Districts 
during the nine years 1847-55, per 100,000 males and females of all 
ages. 

Taste I].—Average Annual Proportion of Deaths from all 
causes, and from the several particular causes in each Group of 
Districts during the nine years 1847-55, per 100,000 male and female 
children under five years of age. 

Taste I1].—Average Annual Proportion of Deaths from all 
causes, and from the several particular causes in each Group of 
Districts during the nine years 1847-55, per 100,000 persons of each 
sex over five years of age. | 

Errors are so liable to occur in the registration of the causes of 
death, and particularly in registering deaths produced by disease 
of the lungs, by the several nervous diseases of infancy, and by 
diarrhoeal diseases, that I have considered it more reliable, and 
certainly more convenient, to group these diseases into classes. The 
main facts are in this manner brought before the eye without the 
incumbrance of details. There are also certain diseases which pre- 
vail chiefly, or almost exclusively, at particular periods of life; as 
the nervous diseases of infancy and the exanthematous diseases 
which practically are all but limited to the period of life anterior to 
the fifth year; as apoplexy and paralysis, which are most frequently 
fatal after middle life ; and, as affections of the lungs, which, exclusive 
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of phthisis, produce a considerable mortality at the two extremes 
of life, in infancy and old age, but are comparatively harmless 
at the intermediate period. I say diseases of the organs of respira- 
tion are comparatively harmless between childhood and old age, 
because the normal mortality they produce at that period of life is 
insignificant compared to the mortality in early and advanced age. 
But there are districts where this so called normal condition is 
disturbed, and where a considerable mortality is occasioned by such 
diseases in middle life. Such cases are, however, exceptional; and, 
J believe, in every instance explicable by the prevalence of some 
particular occupation among the inhabitants, or by some other definite 
local cause. These circumstances afford additional facilities for 
subdividing the results of the inquiry, and I now, therefore, proceed 
to arrange the more important facts brought to light by it in a more 
convenient form, leaving such persons as may desire to examine them 
in greater detail to refer to the Tables at the end of the paper. 


IV .—Statement of Results. 


The annexed Table (A) shows the average annual proportion of 
deaths per 100,000 Persons without limitation of age or sex, produced 
by All Causes, by Pulmonary Affections, by Alvine Flux, and by 
Typhus, in each of the three groups of districts during the nine 
years. All deaths, whether certified or not, are of course comprised in 
calculating the rate of deaths from all causes. The class Pulmonary 
Affections includes Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pleurisy, Pneumonia, 
Asthma, Disease of the Lungs, &c., and Phthisis. These diseases form 
a convenient and natural group, and although, as will presently 
appear, Phthisis has also been treated separately, so much doubt 


Taste A.—Averace ANNUAL Proportion or Deatus produced by the 
several undermentioned Causes im each Group oF Disrricrs during 
the Nine Years 1847-55, per 100,000 PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES AND ALL 



































AGES. 
“ ae cate Mere: é 
Causes oF DEATH. Northern Group. Southern Group. |S.-Western Group. 
Ald Causes iicarviccsciersssers 1,626 | 1,764 1,736 
Pulmonary Affections.... 301 432 | 420 
Pel Vite: FLIX as ncons credoenesens 29 46 29 
Pps Sieh Rides. 50 74 64 
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must frequently exist as to the correct discrimination of Phthisis 
from other chronic diseases of the lungs, that I consider it better at 
present to group it with the other diseases of the organs of respiration. 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, and Cholera, are comprised under the term 
Alvine Flux. The two varieties of continued fever, respectively 
called Typhoid and Typhus fever, are both registered under the 
common name of Typhus. . This is perhaps unavoidable, for however 
desirable it may appear to subdivide the causes of death in this and 
analogous cases, it is very questionable whether greater accuracy 
could be successfully attained at present. 3 
In Table A the death-rates are given irrespective of sex, but as 
the rate of death, both from all causes and from each particular cause, 
is usually different in males and females, the same facts are presented © 
in Table B separately for each sex. 


Taste B.—Averace AnnuaL Proportion oF Dratus produced by the 
several undermentioned Causes in each Grovur oF Districts during the 
Nine Years 1847-55, in PERsons oF ALL AGES SEPARATELY FOR EACH 
SEX. 

1 Q 8 4 5 6 7 





Northern Group. | Southern Group. | S.-Western Group. 


Dratit RATES. DEATH RATES. DEATH RATES. 
CAusES oF DEATH. ea 





Male, Female, Male, Female, Male, Female, 
per per per per per per 
100,060. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 





= eee 








PANT CANSCR cy sancasussnsasons 1,640 1,612 1,766 1,762 1407 1,716 
Pulmonary Affections 297 304. 411 454. 446 395 
PV VAMC, PROX. 3. vidsnsh ge oosinc 30 26 49 44 31 28 
PUAN: ccd ascateansspacossss 49 51 a1 oe 59 68 





Table (C) shows the average annual proportion of deaths per 
100,000 male and female children under five years of age, produced 
by All Causes; by Pulmonary Affections; by the four Contagious 
and Epidemic Diseases Small Pox, Measles, Scarlatina, and Hooping 
Cough; by Croup; by Alvine Flux; by Strumous Diseases, exclu- 
sive of Phthisis referred to the class of Pulmonary Affections, and 
Hydrocephalus, which, together with Cephalitis, Convulsions, Disease 
of the Brain, &c., and Teething, forms the class to which I haye 
applied the term Nervous Diseases of Infancy. 
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Tante C.—Averace ANNUAL Proportion or Deatus produced by the 
several undermentioned Causes in each Group or Districts during 
the Nine Years 1847-55, in Children unpER Five Years or AGE, 


1 Q 38 4 5 6 ‘i 
Northern Group. {| Southern Group. { S.-Western Group. 
Deatu RATES. Dratu RATES. Dreatu RATES. 
CAUSES OF DEATH. aS ee 
Male, Female, Male, Female, Male, Female, 


per per per per Jf per per 
100,000. 100,000. § 100,000. 100,000. § 100,000. 100,000. 


(OS eae ote uememes: | eens | sees eee ee ee | ee ff es ee | ee 








All COUSEB .esssssssssisssssse 3,693 | 3,194 | 4,080 | 3,450 | 4,099 | 3,467 
Pulmonary Affections 328 665 589 | 869 704 
Sa POR is cakeshecv oie! 67 14 28 | 42 41 
BS re oe 69 57 : 86 80 
SEALIDGND .sctesAvvinsiteeies 300 269 
Hooping COUR. ..sisF sree 262 292% 
CGE A creche seen ccecMones 173 162 
BONIS FLOM: - secu civedooee 100 61 
Strumous Diseases 62 59 
Nervous Diseases of 685 Ste 


LE: (i 3 


Thus the group of Strumous Diseases consists only of Scrofula 
and Tabes Mesenterica. The class Nervous Diseases of Infancy, 
comprises the diseases registered under the names of Cephalitis and 
Disease of the Brain, &c. in addition to the three diseases Hydro- 
cephalus, Convulsions, and Teething, grouped together in former 
papers of mine under the name of Nervous Diseases of Children ; 
and, I here refer to the difference in the two groups to prevent the 
errors liable to occur if they should be compared without considera- 
tion of their different composition. 

Table (D) shows the average annual proportion of deaths pro- 
duced by Pulmonary Affections in each sex under 5 years of age, 
between the ages of 5 and 15; 15 and 20; 20 and 25; 25 and 30; 
30 and 40; 40 and 50 years; and for persons upwards of 50 years 
of age. 
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he 
Taste D.—Averace Annuat Proportion or Dratus produced by Put- 
MONARY AFFECTIONS én each GRoup or Disrricrs during the Nine Years 
1847-55, at the several UNDERMENTIONED PERIODS oF LiFE, 


1 2 3 4 5 6 it 





Northern Group. 







Southern Group. | S.-Western Group. 







DratH RATES. DEATH RATES. DEATH RATES. 


PERIOD OF LIFE. 








Male, Female, . 
per per 
100,000. 100,000. 


Male, 
per 
100,000. 


Male, 
per 
100,000. | 





Female, 


per 
100,000. 


Female, 


per 
100,000. 














Under Five Years...,.... 869 704. 
5—15 ..4.. er em io 113 
L920 orrarspsescceee ae 154 | 259 
CO 2D .oscsesssesaregpesee 399 400 
BO OW sgcsige snnsingtpsies 415 356 
DO 4D sc csuiicounseapions 337 339 
ADDO ccsemspaeesssctesoe- 403 324 
50 Yrs, and upwards 955 688 
AGT AGES ...iitisiecsevegsoeee 446 395 








Tables (E) and (I) comprise the same facts as Table D, but in 
more analytical form. Table E shows the proportion of deaths 
produced in each Group of Districts by Phthisis, in each sex, and at 
each of the periods of life mentioned in connection with Table D; 
and ‘Table I’ shows similar facts for Diseases of the Respiratory 
Organs, that is to say, for Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pleurisy, Pneu- 
monia, Asthma, and Disease of the Lungs, &c., conjointly. 
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TastE E.— Average AnnuaL Proportion or Deatus produced by 
Puruisis in each Group or Districts during the Nine Years 1847-55, 
at the several UNDERMENTIONED PERIODS OF LIFE, 


1 2 3 4 5 6 és 





Northern Group. | Southern Group. | 8.-Western Group. 


EATH RATES. DEATH RATES, DEATH RATES. 
PERIOD OF LIFE. - ~~ 





Male, Female, Male, Female, Male, Female, 
per per per per per per 
100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000, § 100,000. 100,000. 








Under Five Years........ 75 64. 101 46 153 154 
al 3 eee Caneel 79 83 ap 4 94. 51 as 
L520 ..scssacsceane bonne 161 295 191 453 120 225 
SO 22 cimmscvibepeetboves 361 393 469 579 349 352 
MOBO a itasienciosird 328 384 463 604. 343 a23 
ED eeecreseoratypacres 312 350 306 423 251 299 
act. eR neaeer Seren 187 3 304. 311 371 263 — 255 - 
50 Yrs. and upwards} 281 224. 188 219 275 240 
ABIL AGUS 25,5 ossonapesens 200 2.29 212 wc 288} 2195 2142 





Taste F,— Average Annuat Prorortion or Deatus produced by 
DISEASES OF THE Resprratory Oreans 2m each Group oF Districts 
during the Nine Years 1847-55, at the several UNDERMENTIONED PERIODS 
oF Lire. 

1 Q 3 4 5 6 4 








Northern Group. | Southern Group. | S.-Western Group. 






DEATH RATES. 





DEATH RATES. DEatTH RATES. 


PERIOD OF LIFE 














Male, Female, 
per per 
100,000. 100,000. 


Male, Female, Male, Female, 
per per per per 
100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 



































Under Five Years........ 253 156 564 513 716 550 
eT eee iG: ri 34 28 38 
Dee 20 i chavdvntopaesudneds 8 2,8 26 34 34 
LOH25  ssamsincooavoannoni 18 9 48 50 48. 
2I—= BO ssosvsvsneecnepboe 21 36 47 72 23 
BOAO vvasindenstontenesasi 23 26 84 86 40 
A050 riccsrscorrsarseee 73 42, 140 69 
50 Yrs.and upwards; 291 246 677 448 





PPT Ueeooosareosaons 
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Lastly, Table (G) shows the average annual proportion of deaths 
produced by All Causes, and by Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, 
Influenza, Phthisis, Apoplexy, and Hawalysts, in persons of each sex 
over fifty years of age. 


Taste G.—Averace ANNUAL Proportion oF Deatus produced by the 
several undermentioned Causes in each Grour or Districts during 
the Nine Years 1847-55, in Persons of each Sex oven Firry YEARS 
oF AGE. 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 





Northern Group. | Southern Group. | S.-Western Group. 


Dratu RATES. DEATH RATES. DEATH RATES. 
CausrEs OF DEATH. 


Male, Female, Male, Female, Male, Female, 
per per per per per per 
100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 


(eas eens GREE | ee pee | emmy Gees jf eS ee | eee pre fe ee | es 





BNE ICAUSES ..Ficioxsscvedss sss 4,301 4,195 4,527 4,386 4,430 45347 
Phe h aa ea } 291 wae, diachae. We ape 677 448 
Tite 2a ccncncccesscasanree 112 126 86 32, 130 138 
50 8) ee 281 py 188 219 275 240 
APOPLES V5. ciShiasdeonsives: 139 88 270 342 285 233 
Paralysis ...sersssesoereee. 341 348 207 266 186 197 





V.—Conclusion. 


The purpose of this Paper, as described in the title and introduc- 
tory observations, is to supply a standard of the normal mortality 
produced by certain diseases in healthy places. It is, indeed, too 
probable that the standard of health presented by the thinly peopled 
rural districts of Northumberland and Cumberland, of Surrey and 
Sussex, and of Devonshire and Cornwall, is at present unattainable 
for densely inhabited towns; unattainable because our acquaintance 
with the causes that modify. the public health is still imperfect. On 
the other hand, a comparison of the death-rates of the several Groups 
of Districts with each’ other shows that:conditions injurious to the 
public health must exist'even im‘sotteof these healthy places. Why, 
for example, should the South Western Group lose upwards of 200 
and the Southern Group nearly 100 persons more by death annually 
in proportion to their respective populations than the Northern 
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Group, unless conditions unfavourable to health exist in the two 
former from which the inhabitants of the latter are exempt? Hence 
even these standard districts, the public health of which is at present 
so eminently superior to the average condition of the public health 
in England, must be received as only comparative standards, and not 
as affording a correct illustration of the rate of mortality that would 
prevail if iife were prolonged to its natural duration. The fact that 
some even of these healthy districts present a higher than the normal 
rate of mortality, does but afford additional encouragement for sani- 
tary exertions, since a comparison of their death-rates with those of 
unhealthy places, or even of the country at large, demonstrates the 
great extent of the field which is open to such exertions. A single 
illustration will at once serve to show the extent of this field and the 
advantage of possessing such a standard of the public health as I 
have here endeavoured to supply, and will form a suitable termination 
to this paper. Pulmonary affections of all kinds, including Phthisis, 
produced on an average 98,969 deaths in England and Wales in each 
of the nine years 1847-55. If the deaths from Pulmonary affections 
in England and Wales, in each sex and for each period of life, had 
been at the same rate during these nine years as in the Northern 
Group of Districts, the average annual number of deaths would have 
been only 54,098. The two other groups of districts present a less 
favourable aspect. The average annual number of deaths from 
Pulmonary Affections in England and Wales would have been 73,555 
if the same rate of mortality had prevailed during the nine years as 
in the South-Western Group, and 79,034 if the same rate of mor- 

tality had prevailed as in the Southern Group ef Districts. If we 
may assume—and we may surely do so—that the healthy Northern 
Group pretty fairly represents the normal rate of death from attec- 
tions of the lungs in this country, then is the mortality of England 
from this single class of diseases aggravated to the extent of nearly 
45,000 deaths annually by the unhealthy, and it may be presumed, in 
some measure removable conditions to which the population of Eng- 
land is exposed. 
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Appendix of Lables. 


Taste I.—Averace ANNUAL Proportion oF Deatus produced by the 
several undermentioned Causes tn each Group oF Districts during 
the Nine Years 1847-55, WITHOUT DISTINCTION oF AGE. 


we 





CAUSES OF DEATH. 





— ee 





BU COUSES sicsiciiisscediccans | 


Diseases of the nie, 
piratory Organs.... 


Small Pox scacsccssassssesens 


Measles... oo ccccceddecocsdes. 
Searlakina: s.25:.sscesecdsaess 
Hooping Cough............ 
EOUD Sicsccadesescnssuvencde 
Diarrhea) :scciccccscciccetes. 
Dysentery. ciiccezscses eos 
Cholera siziicsscvee aagadiecs 


Fy pluses obtisiviacccs 


- Sorofale sicacsceits. cides cascess 
Tabes Mesenterica........ 
PHENISIS........ 0000-00 Aes0ek 


Cephalitis” nceseconces ne 


PAGO DICKY” a ccvesadercsderasss 
Paralysis Soba ay 
Convulsions ................ 
Disease of Brain, &c. 


PUROMEDIEIS: oo. sccscacscesssnee 
Preumoniays cis. cde 


PCS e ainsanctansancines: 


3 


Population in 1851, 


Male, 


1,640 


97 


per 
- 100,000. 








DEATH RATES. 


| Female, 


per 
100,000. 


1,612 


75 


4 


5 2 ‘ 


| Population in 1851, 
56,637. 1,330. 
| Area in Sq. Miles, 1,256.— Area in Sq. Miles, 470. 


DEATH RATES. 


Male, 


per 
§ ©6100,000. 


212 
35 


13 
52 
37 
108 
20 





: 


7 


Northern Group. | Southern Group. ) S.-Westn. Group. 


| Population in 1851, 


if 
i 





Female, Male 

ee | 
100,000. 

1,762 15797 

166 251 

5 10 

1k 14 

61 75 

38 36 

15 28 

33 21 

7 2 

4 8 

21 30 

77 59 

8 8 

18 12 

20 8 

288 195 

27 29 

8 14 

67 60 

43 39 

46 56 

16 13 

53 49 

Fit. 161 

IO 9 


: 183,154. 
} Area in Sq. Miles, 1,449. 
DeatH RATES. 


Female, 


per per 
100,000. 100,000. 





1,716 
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Taste I].—Averacge Annuat Proportion or Dears produced by the 
several undermentioned Causrs in each Group or Disrricts, during 
the Nine Years 1847-55, in Children uNDER Five YeEars oF AGE. 


zal 2 8 ye 5 6 7 





Northern Group. { Southern Group. S.-Westn. Group. 


DEATH i: EAT TES. DEATH RATES. 
Causes oF DEATH. cebu won fl 





Male, Lemale, | Male Hemale, | Male, Female, 
per per [ per perf per per 
100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. § 100,000. 100,000. 


= 








essere 


All CAUses vrcccsssrescsssteee 3,693 | 3,194 | 4,080 | 3,450 | 4,099 | 3,467 
Diseases of the Res- ‘ | 

piratory Organs... } 253 156 : 564 513 | 716 550 
baal Pow ..Atecseccccabasce 67 61 | 14 | 28 | 42 4I 
Measles ..).:.:t9i;...s000denss +. 14% 132 | 69 57 86 80 
Searlatind ..:........0des. 336 264 {| 216 220 7 300 269 
Hooping Cough............ 112 23% ; ~ 188 262 262 292 
CUP  hisPirciescshacet 126 132 # 101 66 173 162 
Diarrhoea; ..gepis.s..h.s:. 29 . 49 |. 163 102 79 48 
Dysentery s...200..s0ih.s.. 3 18 oe I 2 
EEOLOTS 2B sioseadeaseicioa aide 3 7 ie 20 ret 
Trfluenza) secd..scccesstieed 6 ah oe 44 36 
RELOLUID A ssdessnnscnetisevs 20 6 21 26 20 20 
Tabes Mesenterica........ 40 4p of | OR 116 42 39 
PURER ISIS th csicgtss eves 75 64 101 76 153 154 
Hydrocephalus ............ 126 92 193 137 156 L10 
Cephalitis: .saaissscccdbssons 2D vy: - 28 | 25 9 | 20 28 
Convulsions ...:.....$:60. 60 m | 792 632-1 » 420 306 
Disease of Brain, &c. LY ya 16 24 | 22 4 
Bronchitis ..........c00+0- 67 me | Up ie fe 42, 
Phéumonia.,:.4..:....4...4 ' 169 “ 104 G- 4UL 364 598 451 
Teething, .42...:...dest : 66 52 f 94 41 67 66 
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Tapie III.—Averace Annuat Proportion or Dratus produced by the 
several undermentioned Causzs in each Group or Districts during 
the Nine Years 1847-55, in Persons over Five Years or AGE, 


1 2 3 é 4 5 6 7 


Northern Group. | Southern Group. | S.~Westn. Group. 





CausES or DEATH DEATH RATES. Dreatu RATES, Deatu RATES. 


Male, Female, Male, Female, Male, Female, 
per per per per per per. 
100,000. 100,000. 4 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 100,000. 


Ef es eS | ES ERT RS SENS 












AU COU8CS ccsssee veriveqerns 1,318 15278 “4 1,423 1,495 1,407 1,467 


fee o Es \ 73 63 : 144 III 182 128 
piratory Organs.... ; 
Small POR chic atten: vi 5 8 2 6 4 
OES COMERAIIN Te Sane 5 6 3 3 3 2 
Soarlatina’ .icscseesndsoss 35 27 32 36 42 39 
Hooping Cough............ 2 1 2 2 3 
Creep Ke idcce.. 4 4 2 6 6 5 
DALY NCS shssececerenachoors 15 10 17 22 12 12 
Dysentery verses wees: 4 3 6 5 3 3 
CGLEVE divecivtscnveasesevens 10 9 6 3 7 8 
PAM MCNZA {)..2iacsassteaneness 27 29 20 19 29 31 
CP OPGIG sins nesasasensivavetnsses 6 7 16 1y 10 6 
Tabes Mesenterica........ 1 2 5 4 3 3 
Phthisisi......000v. roreeederees 219 253 ! 229 322 202 223 
Hydrocephalus «sss 11 6 11 9 10 13 
Cephalitis .......0 ae Means 8 9 11 8 | 13 9 
Convulsions siesscereerees vee | I 5 4 2 4 
Disease of the Brain, &c. 8 q 20 15 | 11 12 
Bronchitis ........ssssseccees 24 20 | 49 44. 43 40 
Pneumonia.......ceerereeres 19 14 54 29 96 58 


———— a easeaoieeeeemeieeaeem aeememeeeemmeenieteteten eeemeneneieeen 
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On the Frnanctat Prosprots of Bririsn Ratnways. 
By Samurt Brown, F.R.G.S. and F.S.S. 


[Read before Section (F), Economic Science and Statistics, at the Meeting of the 
British Association, at Leeds, September, 1858. ] 
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1.—ZJntroduction. 


CONSIDERABLE attention has lately been drawn to the very low rate 
of profit obtained by investments in the Original Shares of most of 
the Great Railways of this Country. Considering the vast benefits 
which have been conferred upon the Community by the extension of 
the Railway System—the facilities of locomotion—the development 
of Commerce—the rapidity of postal communication—the diminution 
of the cost of all articles of trade and consumption so far as it 
depends upon the expense of carriage—and the numberless other 
advantages which have accrued to the public from the Capital sunk 
therein, it seems peculiarly hard that the Original Investors should 
reap so little of the fruits of their energy and enterprise, and that 
all other classes should gain so much. An enquiry into the principal 
causes which may be supposed to have contributed to such fatal 
results may lead to suggestions for improvement in the future, and 
a discussion on the subject cannot be out of place in a Congress 
comprising so many men of scientific attainments or practical 
experience. 

It may be argued that Railway Shareholders themselves are the 
proper parties to make the investigation, and that the public may 
rest satisfied with the benefits evidently acquired at their cost. But 
this would be taking a very narrow view of the subject. The public 
have a greater interest in the discussion being conducted on broad 
and open principles than may at first sight appear. The Share- 
holders in particular Railways would not unnaturally be actuated 
with a view to the profits of their own concern modified only by the 
interests which they might hold simultaneously in other Railways, 
and we have already seen enough of the jealousies, the quarrels, and 
the dangerous or ruinous competition which have so long existed, or 
so frequently been excited between rival Companies not to fear that 
there would be little chance of a calm and candid discussion of the 
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question being undertaken at all, if we are to wait till full harmony 
is re-established, and a general. combination of such rival interests 
satisfactorily adjusted. In the meantime a vast fund of nearly 
400 Millions Sterling, which under judicious regulations might 
become a safe and valuable mode of investment, is left liable to 
fluctuations, which render it, as we shall see hereafter, one of the 
most changeable and precarious of any for the employment of capital. 
Nor is it unworthy of remark that if only those who are directly 
interested in increasing the profits agree to a cessation of mutual 
hostilities, and combine to better their condition, it may be that those 
suggestions, which would benefit alike the Shareholders and the 
public, would be overlooked, and more prominence given to those 
which would improve the position of the former without due regard 
to the interests of the latter. 


I1.— Railway Progress to End of 1857. 


A brief summary of the leading facts, showing the extension and 
present position of the Railway System of this Country, is necessary 
to understand fully the Causes of its present very unsatisfactory 
Financial State; and as my object is not to criticise the manage- 
ment, or expose the failures or weakness of any particular Company, 
I shall confine myself principally to a Summary of the facts given 
in the very able Reports presented by Captain Galton to the Board 
of Trade on the proceedings of his Department—relating to 
Railways. 

Some very important Statistics have been collected and published 
at different times in the Railway Journals, but it may be reasonably 
supposed that the most complete Statements are those given in the 
~ above Reports. Independent of the authority on which they rest, 
the minute analysis and elaborate comparisons which are there 
recorded of the totals in each Class of Facts with those of preceding 
years deserve the highest praise, and the ability with which the 
Reports are drawn up cannot but be universally admitted. 

It appears, then, from the last Report, that in the Session of 
1857 the number of Ratlway Bills brought before Parliament was 
130, for 1,470 miles of Railway. Only 82 passed, of which 53 
authorized the Construction of 663 miles, viz., 344 in England and 
Wales, being chiefly extensions or branches of lines already 
authorized, 169 in Scotland, and about 150 in Ireland; the Money 
to be raised for this purpose was 10,346,4132. 


Miles. 
The total Length of Line authorized by Parliament down 15.331 
6e-ehe end.of WBS7 wag U6 5.. AU) Baplicek Wei eas ; 
Abandoned by Subsequent Acts or by warrants under 1.504 
authority of a general Act passed in 1847 ..sscsesersersers eae 





13,827 
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Open on Authorized, 
Sted Deer, 168%. | vbut nol pense. Potal, 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 
England and Wales.................. 6,706 3,307 10,013 
Sens ads | cei. tb cibec.ccbosgedees desdas 1,243 573 1,816 
RMN aco een case ina va chesaiitys vanaens 1,070 928 1,998 
9,019 4,808 13,827 
Open for Passenger Traffic 
belonging to private Indi- 36 
viduals or Companies ........ 
Only used for Mineral Trafiic.... 61 
9,116 





Out of the 4,808 miles Unopened, for 2,356 miles the powers 
for compulsory purchase of land and completion of the works have 
expired ; and for 234 of the remainder the powers for compulsory 
purchase of the land have been allowed to expire, giving a total of 
2,590 miles which it is not probable will be made. 





x 
The total amount of Money authorized to be raised by Shares and 387.051.735 
Logis ue to fhevend of 1857 Was. vis. .rrcip-+-ngechsbacozeuessensefeteses ee 
Of which there had been raised at that date oo... eeeee RTE Re 314,989,826 
Leaving amount to be raised... eee si adeald. 72,061,909 


Of the 8,718 Miles ae on the 31st December, 1856, 





Narrow Broad Mixed Trish 











Gauge. Gauge. Gauge. Gauge. Total, 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

Ter DOSING, sctdesecsvssscvoneneoers 5,776 740 261 ek 6,777 

PSCC LMI ev onsdotncvasenconse toute 1,269 ar iB site 1,269 

PP EVONIN ei vevidisie snes co esvstenses 8 es a 1,062 1,070 
ELLOUAE «stoned saiettsonsahs 7,053 740 ki 261 1,062 pe cies ude 





Of which were Single Lines :— 





Miles 

Trp Ban ah og 3) con par dpgnay myaap ns 1,715 
pp PO OULAUG 3. cease Bivasenresreesecs 409 
gy: A ERAIIOL cusevnonstbongeat ars cscoh ea 651 
DOA oi ccksecihes 2.440 


The length of new Lines reported to be in the Course of Con- 
struction on the 30th June, 1857, was 1,004 miles, on which 44,037 
‘persons were employed, or an average of 43°86 per mile. The money 
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raised by Shares and Loans in that year amounted to 6,213,9321, 
and 398 miles of railway were opened during the year. 

The highest average number of persons employed was in 1849, 
when 103,816 were employed on 1,504 miles, or 69 per mile; 
29,574,7191. was raised by Shares and Loans and 869 miles were 
opened. 

The average number of persons employed per mile has diminished 
gradually from 55°36 in 1853, to 87°87 in 1856, but in 1857 the 
average is again raised to 43°86, nearly the same as in 1855. Since 
1849 the average amount raised per Annum was 10,618,768/. 

On 30th June, 1857, there were 8,942 miles open for traffic, and 
the number of persons employed thereon was 109,660 or 12°36 per 
mile. 

The average number of persons employed per Mile Opened was 
lowest in 1851, 9:49, and highest (nearly the same as 1857) in 1848, 
12°3 per mile. 

The average number of Stations per mile was lowest in 1854, viz., 
‘30, or 3 in every 10 miles; and the highest in 1857, viz., 85 per 
mile, or 7 in every 2 ales there being 3,121 Stations for 8,942 
miles. 

In the Appendix to the Report is given the Class of persons 


employed every year since 1848; and the proportion of each for 
1857 stands thus :— 

















Average Averag 
Number. per Mi az Number. nee 
See scp oe hed | le beebemnetnmerd oe te -f-— Seld aala 
oceans Ed Seiusc hee BE kis 
Superintendents ........ 398 | +044 | Switchmen.....e, 3,263 | 364 
Storekeepers —..xccces:- 198 "022 | Gatekeepers ............ 1,998 "223 
Accountants or | apo . 
Oxshiers 201 022 { Policemen or . 
pee B eeeeee Watchmen 2,349 262 
Inspectors or Time- 997 1 Ste eis gion 
KEEPers: _ ....nssess: ; Porters or Mes- 17,091] ‘ 
Station Masters ........ 2,471 276 SENSENE..,; csereecnoas : batt 
Ticket Collectors........ 404 "045 | Pl . 
Dranghtsmen. .45:5..... 156 017 De eae oo a 
Ca ee 8,712 074 Labourers ............000 26,285 2°948 
Foremen ses eensenteenenes 1,335 "149 | Miscellaneous 2 885 oe 
Engine Drivers ........ 3,563 398 Employment .... : woe 
Assistant Engine . SEE = 
Drivers or Fore- 3,644 : 
ee f , 207 TOtal sschesiscc 109,660 | 12-263 


The total number of Passengers conveyed gradually rises from 
1849 to 1857. 





No. £ £ £ £ 
In 1849 ...| 63,841,539 | 11,442 | 5,580 6,277,892 1,125 5,528,606 990 11,806,498 2,115 
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(A.)—Passenger and Goods Traffic, 1849-57. 





| , : Total F 
Passen- | aries ake ss Receipts ‘She Receipts} pee eipts Receipts 
Year. | Passengers. | ger per | oy oneq gel per pee per {from Goods | Per 
| Miles. Passengers. | Mile. Goods. Mile. — Mile. 


Passengers. 





No. No. £ 


























s, 1856 ...| 129,347,592 | 15,213 | 8,520 § 10,153,745 1,194 9 18,011,748 | 1,580 § 28,165,493 2,124 
» 1857 ...| 139,008,888 | 15,598 | 8,901 § 10,592,798 | 1,191 | 13,581,812 1,524 jf 24,174,610 2,715 





Showing an increase per cent. in 1857 over 1849 of 59°69 in 
miles opened, 117°74 in number of Passengers carried, 68°73 in 
receipts from Passengers, 145°66 in receipts from goods carried, and 
104°75 in total of both. 


(B.)— Total Revenue, 1856-7. 





1856. Per Mile. 1857. Per Mile. 








z £ ES £ 
} 19;228,3018 |. 33120 20,527,748 | 3,105 











Total Receipts from all Sources 
in England and Wales ........ 














SCOtlaAnd diceseciocss pit de cettaaahaostettne: ZU 27 |. 24023 2,001,478 | 2,040 
BG ers a sosconisdotrivcuereataveveccochpvouves E,LT73969 | ¥,092 1,145,384 | 1,076 
DOS) Sen ee 23,165,493 | 2,724 24,174,610 | 2,715 





The total amount of Capital raised for the construction of 
Railways on 81st December, 1857, was 314,989,626/., averaging 
34,9507. per mile opened, (viz., England and Wales 39,2751. per 
mile, Scotland 28,2257. per mile, Ireland 15,6647. per mile). The 
Lines reported to be in course of construction are about one-ninth of 
the whole length completed and under Construction, and some 
portion of the cost belongs to these Lines. Recently, however, the 
average cost of construction has much diminished. The independent 
lines for which Acts of Parliament have been obtained since 1848 
average only in cost 11,8232. per mile, viz., 14,5597. in England, 
7,241. in Scotland, and 7,303/. in Ireland. 

The following Table shows the amount of Capital raised in each 
year since 1849, the proportion of Debenture and Share Capital, and 
the average rate of interest on each. 
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(C.)—Interest, Dividends, and Capital, 1849-57. 





Percentage 


























po | Pant tol i | 
si eter " ki Percentage Proportions. = a Loans Proferente orday 
Loans, Loans. | shavey | Ord. | Pref. |Loan.| Both.) Total. teat Loans, | Capital. 

£ Per ct. | Per ct. P. at. |B. et, P. ot. B ct | Berek! v Pebebat Ob Mae eend. Per cent, 

1849....| 229,747,778 | 4°67 | 563 | 69 | 9 | 22/31 | 100 | 2:83 4'o4 | 1:88 
1850....| 240,270,745 | 4°60 | 5°61 | 63 | 14 | 231 37 | 100 | 3-02 g 1°83 
1851... 248,240,896 | asa | 5:26] 63114 | 231371 100 | 3-32 ang | 2°44 
1852....| 264,165,672 | 4°18 | 5°21 | 62] 14] 241381] 100 | 3-27 4°63 | 2°40 
1853... 273,324,514 | 414 | 5° | 61/15] 24/39} 100 | 3:63 argo | 3°05 
1854....| 286,068,794 | 4:27 | 501 158/17 | 25/421 100 | 3-88 4°58 | 3°39 

1855....| 297,583,284 | 435 | 4:92 [57/18] 251431 100 | 3-76 4°60 | 3°12 | 
1856....| 308,775,894 | 4°66 | 478] 57/18 | 251431 100 | 3-97 aryx | 3°40 
1857....| 314,989,826 | 4:52 | 486 ]57|18/251431 100 | 4-06 4°67 | 3°60 





In 1857 the Preference and Loan Capital was 43 per cent. of the 
whole. The Interest was 4°67 per cent., thus reducing the Interest 
of Share Capital from above 4 to 3°60 per cent. The receipts have 
increased steadily, but the large amount of Preference Capital keeps 
down the Dividends on Ordinary Shares. 

In 1857, 189,008,888 persons were carried, of whom 236 were 
killed and 738 injured; but of Passengers, only 48 were killed and 
646 injured, and of these only 18 were killed and 453 injured from 
causes beyond their own control in every 100,000,000 persons who 
travelled; though this is considerably beyond the proportion of 
preceding years. 

In addition to the facts given above in Captain Galton’s reports, 
a Parliamentary Document has recently appeared (431/57-8), being 
a return ordered to be printed on the 14th July on the motion of 
Mr. Lowe, showing that the total amount of Capital and Loans for 
Railways authorized by Acts of Parliament previous to the 31st 
December, 1857, was 387,051,735/., of which it appears by Captain 
Galton’s last Report that 314,989,826/. had been raised to that date, 
leaving 72,061,909/. still to be raised. The proportions of the 
Ordinary and Preference Share Capital and Loans at the close of 
1857, with the interest or Dividends thereon in the year, stood as 
follows :— 
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Dividends 






































Capital Raised. or Interest in Per Cent. 
1857. 
) £ £ 
Ordinary Share oo... 178,567,935 6,438,088 3°605 
Preference Share.............. 58,061,655 2,826,005 4°867 
BOGS hss kesbas cueenipsioeiin 78,360,236 3,048,451 _ 4°528 
PPGtAR tices totes 314,989,826 12,812,544 4°068 





IIl.— Reduction of Interest on Loans and Preference Share Capital. 


On examination of the facts.above reported, one of the most 
important considerations is the relative amount of Loans, Preference 
and Ordinary Share Capital. It is evident, that whatever the state 
of the money market, the lowest rate of Interest for the time will 
always be upon those instruments which afford the largest margin 
for the certain payment of the Interest and the repayment of the 
principal at the periods agreed on. Even on landed and house 
property, of which the average rental varies little from year to year, 
a higher rate of interest for Loans would be demanded by Capitalists 
who may be willing to lend so near the full value as to leave but a 
small margin to secure the punctual payment of their Interest. 
Much more is this likely to be the case when the annual income of 
the security offered depends upon the fluctuating profits of internal 
trade, or the foreign commercial prosperity of the country, and on 
the surplus income which the mass of the population may have to 
devote to travelling excursions for pleasure or health. We observe, 
then, that of the 314,989,8262. which was the total amount of money 
raised up to the end of 1857 for the construction of Railways, 
78,360,2361., or 25 per cent., formed, in the shape of Loans, a first 
charge on the profits of the Companies. The total profits from all 
Railways in 1857 appear to have been 12,812,544/., and the Interest 
upon Debentures and Loans 3,548,451/.; thus leaving a margin of 
9,264,0937., or 72°3 per cent. of net profits to secure the punctual 
payment of this Interest. 

Under such circumstances what can be the cause that the 
average rate of interest on Loans so secured should be as high as 
4°52 per cent. in 1857, and that in the most favourable year, 1853, it 
never fell below, on an average, 4°14 per cent.P What again could be 
the cause that the rate of interest on these securities has gone on 
increasing in successive years till 1856, though the rate of interest 
on ordinary Share Capital had rather increased than diminished ? 
In 1857, it is true, the rate of interest on this class of securities fell 
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to 4°52 per cent., but the rate of dividend on Ordinary Share Capital 
had increased to 3°6 per cent. Looking at the very large surplus 
which remains, and the ample security thereby afforded for punctual 
payment of the Interest, there seems no reason to doubt that such 
Loans should be considered nearly equal to Government Securities. 
Uness some new system of locomotion could be devised with which 
the existing Railways were unable to compete, either in facilities or 
in economy of working—unless the ruin was so complete that more 
than 92/. millions per annum out of 12-8,2. millions—the present profits 
—should be entirely swept away, the rate of interest charged upon 
these Loans could be duly paid. There are few investments in land 
or house property which afford such ample guarantee for payment of 
interest. 

It may be contended, however, that if the Directors of Companies 
' should, under any circumstances, decline the payment of interest, the 
remedies would be very difficult to enforce, and the realization of the 
Loan almost impossible. To this it may be answered, that as the 
probity of the country on which the punctual payment of the interest 
of the National Debt depends is represented by Parliament, so the 
honesty of that large portion of the public who are Investors in 
Railways is represented by the Directors they select to manage their 
affairs. Any repudiation of bond fide engagements would not merely 
tend to the disgrace of a Board, but would, in a financial point of 
view, be the ruin of the Company itself. The immense amount of 
Loans which have been raised, paid off, and renewed, since the 
formation of the Railway System is the best evidence to the public 
of the faithfulness with which such engagements have been and will 
be kept. When a Company’s good faith is known and trusted, short 
Loans can always be paid off by raising new Loans at the current 
price of the day. Such Loans are usually agreed upon for a fixed 
period, and the amount of surplus capital of the country annually 
seeking investment, would be as readily deposited therein as in the 
public funds, provided parties were satisfied that they could as easily 
transfer or obtain temporary advances thereon if needed. 

A suggestion has been made, and has recently been adverted to 
at the General Meeting of one of the Scotch Railway Companies, 
that all such Bonds and Obligations should be made payable to bearer, 
and transmissible from hand to hand, without expense or trouble. 
Tt was remarked that the Stamp Laws already gave such a power by 
the payment of four times the Stamp Duty charged on an Ordinary 
Bond. By such an arrangement with the Commissioners of Stamps, 
these Bonds would afford facilities for temporary Investments, 
bearing a fixed rate of Interest, and which, like Exchequer Bills, 
would be frequently resorted to by the public whilst waiting or 
looking out for a permanent employment of their spare capital, 
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The suggestion is well worthy of notice. The effect would be, no 
doubt, to diminish considerably the rate of interest at which such 
advances are made. As confidence became fully established, the 
security more generally known, and the large margin of income 
guaranteeing the payment of interest better understood, this class 
of Loans would probably not differ much in value, nor fluctuate much 
more in market price, than the Public Funds. A difference of half 
per cent. Interest on the existing Loans of 782. millions would amount 
to 390,000/. per annum,—no mean advantage to the Ordinary Share- 
holders. 

The next serious question is that of Preference Shares. In 
Captain Galton’s Report, the amount of Preference Capital at the 
end of 1857 is given as 58,061,655/. the average Interest on which 
was stated at 2,826,005/., or 4°867 per cent., whilst on the Ordinary 
Share Capital at the same period, of 178,587,935/. only 6,438,0881. 
was available for Dividends, or 3°605 per cent. 

It is evident that Preference Shares coming after Debentures 
cannot be expected to be taken up by the public except at a higher 
rate of interest. Accordingly, in the last and most favourable period, 
where Debenture Capital pays only 4528 per cent. the Preference 
Share Capital has to be raised at the cost of 4°867 per cent. Yet 
the amount of 58,061,655/. does not form a fourth part of the total 
Share Capital, and the Interest due thereon, 2,826,005/., secured 
upon an Income of 9,264,093/., leaves a margin of 6,488,088/. as 
guarantee for its punctual payment. If there were no Preference 
Shareholders, but all shared alike, the average dividend would be 
3°914 per cent. Considering that the Ordinary Shareholders must 
always be liable to the fluctuations of commerce,—that depression of 
business, increase of expenses, unexpected accident, or any of the 
other incident of their trade, which the most careful foresight could 
not provide against, must first strike them,—it would seem but just 
that the margin of their average profits should be greater than that 
of the Preference Shareholders to place them in relatively as favour- 
able a position. Whereas in many years they have not exceeded 
half, and in no case got beyond three-fourths, of the rate of Dividend 
accorded to Preference Shareholders. 

The truth is, that the raising of Money, either by Debentures or 
by Preference Shares, is a false system, and always acts prejudicially 
to the Ordinary Shareholders, unless their annual dividends amount 
to at least the same rate per cent. on their Capital as they have to 
give on Debentures or Preference Shares. Thus, if they are not 
earning 4 per cent. it would clearly be a loss to them to have 
borrowed on Debentures at 4 per cent., and still worse, if at the same 
time they had issued Preference Shares on which they were paying 
5 per cent. The only way in which the Ordinary Shareholder could 
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obtain his due share of the profits of the Railway would be to hold 
his share of each Stock in the exact proportions which they bear to 
the whole Capital paid up. To take an example from Captain 
Galton’s Report for the year 1857, in which the Ordinary Capital of 
all Railways is represented as 57—the Preference Capital 18—and 
Debenture Capital 25 per cent. of the whole; the first bearing 3°60 
per cent., the second 4:86 per cent., and the last 4:52 per cent.: if 
the Shareholder held 100. in these proportions his average Income 
would be about 4°06 per cent., which is just the proportion that 
12,812,544/., the total profits for 1857 bears to 314,989,826/., the 
whole Capital (Loan and Share) invested. 

On the other hand, if the Ordinary Shareholder is obtaining a 
higher dividend than the rate at which Preference Capital can be 
borrowed, it is to his advantage to borrow it, securing for an addition 
to his Dividends any difference in the rate of Interest below the rate 
of Dividend. It is probable, that if this rule were strictly carried 
out, a much larger amount than the present Debenture and Prefer- 
ence Capital combined could be borrowed at much lower rates than 
the Debenture Capital alone on the system now pursued. The whole 
charge for 1857 would be but 186,421,8917., and the Interest, if such 
Loans could be obtained at 4 per cent., would be but 5,456,8761., 
secured upon an Income of 12,812,544/., the present net profits 
of our Railways. The saving effected in favour of the Ordinary 
Shareholder would be no less than 917,5802. per annum. 


IV.—Reduction of Working Expenses. 


Whatever may be the amount of benefit to the Ordinary Share- 
holders resulting from the reduction of interest on Loans, it seems 
agreed on all hands that a considerable saving may yet be effected in 
the Working Hapenses of Railways. 

The Working Expenses of all the Lines of Railways in the 
United Kingdom averaged only 45 per cent. of the Total Receipts 
from 1849 to 1854, but in 1855 the proportion rose to 48 per cent., 
and in 1856 and 1857 was still as high as 47 per cent. The addition, 
however, of the average of the 3 per cent. in 1855 charged on the 
entire receipts for the year took away no less than 645,2282. from 
the Dividends of Ordinary Shareholders, and the 2 per cent. addition 
in 1857 deprived them of more than 483,492J. of their profits. 
Perhaps, on a careful examination of the causes of this increase, it 
might appear judicious and inevitable; but as the receipts from 
traffic steadily increased, and yet the expenses increased in a greater 
ratio, it is well worthy of a close investigation whether the rise was 
necessary and exceptional for the first development of new traff ear. . 
whether it arose from want of vigilance of those who directed, or 
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want of skill on the part of the Officers entrusted with the expen- 
diture. 

This revision appears, however, to have commenced, for the 
proportion of working Expenses in 1857 to total receipts diminished 
in England, being 48 per cent. in 1857 compared with 49 per cent. 
in 1856 ; in Scotland it decreased 3 per cent.—from 44 in 1857 com- 
pared with 47 per cent. in 1856; and in Ireland it also decreased, 
being 88 per cent. in 1857 compared with 39 per cent. in 1856. It 
may also be remarked that the percentages in Scotland and Ireland are 
less than in 1855, It is probable that the smaller rate of diminution 
of expenditure in England and Wales, as compared with Scotland, 
may have arisen from a judicious and temporary outlay for the 
extension of some new branches of traffic, and if the latter be perma- 
nent and the former only an exceptional charge, the Shareholders 
will have no reason in the end to regret the difference. For some 
Railways no returns are given of the expenditure, and in others, in 
consequence of the Forms being different, it was necessary to be 
content with approximations only; but the Expenses ascertained on 
Railways in the United Kingdom, of which the Total receipts were 
23,821,646/., amounted to 11,240,2397., and were thus. subdivided :— 
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Under which of these heads a careful inquiry by competent 
officers would lead to curtailment without diminution of efficiency, 
speed, or safety, it may be difficult to suggest; but that a con- 
siderable proportion of the large sum of nearly 114 millions might be 
converted into profits is not an unreasonable conjecture, when we 
examine the remarkable diversity on the percentage of working 
‘Expenses to Receipts on the different Lines. The hope is 
‘strengthened by the fact that Companies which have honestly and 
earnestly set to work with this object have succeeded in increasing 
their receipts at the same time that they were actually diminishing 
the cost of their traffic. It appears from a Report in the “ Times” 
of the 10th September last that experiments, originally commenced on 
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the London and South Western Line, were being made on the 
Lancashire Lines for the substitution of coal for coke, by a process 
capable of being adapted, at little cost, to the Engines in use. The 
experiments gave promise of success, and it was computed that the 
Cost would be reduced one-half, and that the Saving on 400 miles of 
Railway only would be equivalent to 30,0007. per annum. 

In the return so often referred to a comparison is given of the 
proportion per cent. of Expenditure to Receipts for each Railway for 
1855 and 1856, by which it appears, that whilst some exceed 70 per 
cent., others fall below 40 per cent. If all the Companies there 
recorded, whose working Expenses are above the Average, viz., 47 
per cent., could, by care, vigilance, or the expedients already adopted, 
have reduced their charges to the present average, the total Savings 
upon their receipts in 1857 would have fallen not far short of half a 
million sterling, which would consequently have added that amount 
to the Dividends of the Ordinary Shareholders. 

We shall probably be told that the Managers of Companies are 
always intent, and have been for many years past, on reducing the 
expenditure to the lowest point of economy consistent with safety 
and efficiency. Yet we do find, that when pressure is brought to 
bear from without,—when the patience of Shareholders, reduced to 
extremity by diminishing Dividends, or roused by some startling 
disclosures, is turned into indignant remonstrance or keen inquiry, 
Some methods are found of getting nearer to the average, and of 
converting waste into profit and recklessness into care. Whilst 
some Companies differ 30 per cent. in their Expenditure on the 
receipts from others, we shall not abandon the hope that something 
yet remains to be done, and that whatever is done under judicious 
and competent advice will better the position of the Ordinary Share- 
holders. 


V.—Increase of Traffic Receipts. 


Notwithstanding the varying circumstances of the country, and 
periods of Commercial depression, the Traffic receipts on Railways 
have made steady progress for several years. For 1849, 1850, 1851, 
and. 1852, they fluctuated, varying on the whole Railways of the 
United Kingdom from 2,0863. to 2.2201. per mile, or from 5-91 to 
633 per cent. on the Capital raised; but from 1852 to 1856 inclu- 
sive, the advance was continuous in the traffic receipts from 
Passengers and Goods combined, whilst from Goods alone the 
increase per mile rose in each successive year from 990J. in 1849 to 
1,530/, in 1856, The year 1857 very nearly corresponds, under each 
head, with 1856. The total receipts in 1857 were, from Passengers, 
10,592,800/., and from Goods 13,581,8117. Total, 24,174,6111. As 
regards the Passenger traflic, the average fares for all Classes of 
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Passengers combined have been slightly reduced from 1:30d. in 1852 
to 1:25d. in 1857 per mile on an average for each Passenger, and the 
average receipts per mile since 1852 have increased from 1,091/. to 
1,191/. The principal reduction in the fare has been from first class 
Passengers, and throughout this period the average receipts per 
passenger have diminished from 20°40d. to 17:92d., thus showing that 
an increasing number of Passengers have travelled a shorter distance 
each. The following Table shows for 1857 the total Receipts and 
the average fare per mile and per passenger for each class. 
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The proportion of the number of First Class Passengers con- 
veyed to the total number has increased from 11:42 in 1849 to 13°38 
per cent. in 1857, but the Second Class has decreased from 36°84 to 
30°38 per cent. whilst the Third Class has increased from 51:52 to 
56°21 per cent. in the same period. The proportion of receipts from 
First Class Passengers to the total receipts has not varied much from 
year to year since 1849; but the Second Class has diminished in the 
same period from 40°31 to 33°75 per cent.; whilst the Third Class 
has increased from 28°93 to 34°34 per cent. ' 

This evidently points out to which class of passengers the atten- 
tion of Traffic Managers ought to be directed, and how large an 
increase may be expected when still greater facilities are offered for 
travelling short distances at low fares. 

Tt is, however, in the Goods traffic that the greatest increase has 
been effected, and it is worthy of remark, that whilst the passenger 
receipts haye increased from 6,277,892/. in 1849 to 10,592,798. in 
1857, or 68°73 per cent., the Goods traffic has increased from 
5,528,606/. to 18,581,812/., or 145°66 per cent. in the same period. 
In 1849 the Passenger traffic was 53°17, and the Goods traflic 46°83 

per cent. of the whole, but in 1857 the proportions were more than 
reversed, the former being only 43°82 and the latter 56°18 per cent, 
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That an increase of nearly 1,007,0007. per annum should go on con- 
tinuously for eight years affords the most favourable hopes that the 
internal commerce of the country will still further improve as 
facilities of conveyance are increased, whilst the addition of new 
branch lines constructed at a cheap cost, (scarcely exceeding, as 
it appears, on an average one-fourth of the Cost of the Original 
Lines), constantly opens up new districts for the interchange of 
productions and the enterprise of trade. It is no slight triumph of 
the Railway System to record, that in the year 1857 alone, about 
139,000,000 passengers (besides Season Ticket holders) were carried 
on an average 13-2 miles each at an average cost of about lid. per 
mile; that 25,027,927 tons of Merchandize, 46,293,984 . tons of 
Minerals, and 11,047,160 Heads of Live Stock were conveyed by 
1,140,028 Goods Trains; and besides all this, that the sum of 
1,295,4201. was paid for the carriage of parcels, and other miscella- 
neous traffic. From the Traffic Returns of Railways made to the 
Board of Trade and presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
‘command of Her Majesty, I have prepared the following interesting 
Tables (D), (E), (F), and (G), showing a comparison for the years 
1856 and 1857, and deduced the average results from each class of 
facts. 


(D).—Summary of Trarric upon all the Railways in the UNITED 
Kinepom for the Years 1856 and 1857. 



























Results. 1857. 1856. 
(x) | 
Miles open at the Jeginning of the year........ 8,708 8,296 
pA end Of the Year ....c0s.--000 9,095 8,708 
(11.) 
‘Number of Passengers :— 
GSE CLASS | ss Saraiccanouixvonangnvseuadeactose 18,607,000 17,117,000 
ECON CLASS A eeicycbhecssses eset snrte ee 42,166,000 40,666,000 
MME CLASS 5, sasceoccosancsaeguene Manni: 23,300,000 21,930,000 
Parliamentary Class .........sss0000-+- 54,898,600 49,602,000 
Total Passengers ............ 138,971,000 129,315,000 
Holders of Season and Periodical Tickets...) 37,600 32,400 
(i11.) 
Passengers’ Juggage on which a charge is 
made :— 
In 1856 second half year only 
given, therefore doubled tons ea pti 
PP ANCCIS dat aaaauksgaes es ovnandeamnanres No. 8,686,000 8,043,000 
Carriages oc... abet eal cles .; 56,800 49,500 
Horses ...... Lev Rhea augosnen ee od unes 234,500 225,800 - 
DGB sestessas gave idee siesverso Gre ransongh a 291,800 267,000 
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Results. 


oe 





Miles travelled by Passengers :— 
Mirse Class) ooo. icc gees se cs kes 
Second Class 
- Third Class 


(yo) 
Number of Passenger Trains................ a 
Miles travelled by Passenger Trains .... ,, 


(vI.) 


GENERAL MERCHANDIZE 


(vit.) 
MINERALS.-—Coal 
Other Minerals 


OOOO Ue 


(v11t.) 


Peoe reese voe rece eoeeeres 


(1x.) 


Number of Goods Trains 


Boer reese eHeereoeeses 
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(D.)\—Contd.— Summary of Trarric in the United Kingdom. 















































1857. 1836: 
354,250,000 340,927,000 
559,339,000 538,599,000 
260,544,000 265,935,000 
664,018,000 676,588,000 

1,838,151,000 1,822,049,000 
1,966,000 1,824,000 
44,837,000 41,479,000 
25,028,000 23,824,000 
34,983,000 32,882,000 
11,311,000 8,057,000 
46,294,000 40,939,000 
2,366,000 2,012,000 
7,090,000 6,891,000 
1,591,000 1,548,000 
11,047,000 10,451,000 
1,140,000 1,081,000 
38,622,000 36,539,000 


* In 1857, 26,318,000 miles non-classified, distributed in proportion to the 
second half year of 1856. 
t+ The “non-classified’’ being distributed in proportion to the quantities or 
numbers classed. 
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(E.)—Ratiway Trafic, 1856-7.—Averaces deduced from the peering 
uk able (D). 























Increase in 

































































Results. 1857 1856. Actual Amount 
over 1856. 
t.) Per cent. 
Average number of Miles opened 8,902 8,502 4°7 
Per cent. Per cent. 
First Class Pass., proportion to total number 13 "4 13.°2 8°7 
Second Class ,, 3 30°3 31°5 3°7 
Third Class _,, 3 16°8 ie 6°25 
Parliamentary iv 39°5 38 °3 1027 
1856 .... ; Pas 
Total's 1957 .... 138,971,240 a 1 ae 
Average number of Passengers per mile ........ 15,61] 15,210 2°6 
Season Ticket holders, &c. per mile ..............-. 4°23 3°80 16 °2 
(11.) 
Passengers’ Luggage charged, average num- \ 166 1°46 18°7 
Det Or fons Per Tile — 7 dice, we doncreasacdooe paeroet 
Number of Parcels, per mile ..........c.csccccessneeees 9°76 9°46 8° 
5 Parriages AW Pte Weer coccendiesecstonee 6°38 5 82 14°8 
5 Horses BELLE Oot © Una ph ray ke ae 26°1 26 °6 3° 
zs Dogs Se RE Bad) ae 32°38 31°5 9° 
(111.) : - 
Average number of Miles travelled per Pas- 
senger :— 
CES ae GC CRE ak a SR as Lee 19:9 
SECON Class Sewn vncicnnsadiienatase: 13°3 13°3 
hig “Clases Santee scnsnsderatgtoeens- 1i*2 12°] 
AT AMIE NUALY S50, parce ceca oteadase- IZ 13 °6 
TE OUAM ces ccvadesmsanierert tase seaman: Tar2 14°1 
(1¥s) 
Number of Passenger fT Re ee 1,965,703 | 1,824,058 7°8 
Average number of Miles travelled by each 3 ; : 
PASSCMMC OR ENON 125 icsccectatateoubeciabenivascesneAcen 22 °8 2207 we 
Average number of Passengers to each Hips ee 
PABREM SCT A LAING, ,x,.ccentsarnsiicccivskestecwoneins } Od 10:9 
Kaos 
General Merchandize, proportion of total, tons 35°] 36°8 Hit 
ROS ESE sc soinousacenveseel A ae ole ee sae 49° 50°8 6°4 
OLS er a TANGLEIS a. saciusmnenanacenmannnemeneenes 15°9 12°4 40 °4 
1856 .... 64,762,605 tons i : 
ort 4 1857 «04,821,911 |. } 100° 100 10°1 
(vr.) 
Cattle, proportion of total Live Stock, beads 21°4 19 °3 17 °6 
Sheep o a3 ie 64 °2 65 °9 2°9 
Pigs io a ae . 14°4 14°8 228 
1856 ,,.. 10,450,625 et : : : 
Total 4 1957” 11,047,160 ,, ~ adh are 





SR I ET 


ee 
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(E.)—Contd.—Averaces deduced from the preceding Table (D). 











Results, -|Actual Amount 
HET: a oe 1856. 
(vil.) Per cent. 
NaN ABIES 55. cciconssscvuncchaaenondeaerveedlnces sive viv 1,140,028 | 1,080,817 52d 
iles Pravelled. Dy uditlO: ...cancsassarasocsemnceviceeecased-s 38,622,186 136,538,870 5°7 
Average number of Miles travelled by each....| 33:9 33 '8 
me Of tous*carried: by Cae) Ts. wec vec, 62 °6 59:9 
» heads of Live Stock carried by each oF 7 9°7 











Increase in 





(E. sScMohiy Feces of the Pernvie upon ay oe RaILways of the 
Unitep Kinepom for the Years 1856 and 1857 (to the nearest £100.) 





Results. 


(x) 
Receipts from Passengers :— 

Pere OA cigs erapenssnedidisawtes ees 

Second Class 

ECO LABS rit ad ees cbt Saascace 

Parliamentary Class...............ceseee 

Holders of Season and Periodical 
ARTS oR are hk 2 


POR e meee ree SOF arse tree eeeoons 














DOH OOO e OHH RE Hen e tse eeeeesaetoer 


Total Receipts from Passengers ........ 
(11.) 

Receipts from Passengers’ Luggage 

AEC ONS rr cap coda sen cos.desmse tse aoe: 

Carriages 

Horses 


Dreereeveoes 


Pee S ere a CHHS Hees Hees eee eeatenor 
SOOT PO AO aes eesa re seeeeseseeerarens 


SPCC HOH HEH Doe DE HEH OLEEHES OER O EES 
OPED P POP ooeeererensareos 


Mails 


DOOR OOOH HOE OO EH HHH OOH EHH EEO OOD OO Ee 


j 


SOOO Ro eee Oe Here eeeeeHedoner 


9 


Total Receipts from Passengers, Passen- 
gers’ Luggage, Parcels, and Mails......., 


(111.) 


GENERAL MERCHANDIZE 


WU hares 0S Caio vnc odecn dct Peho essncsnddethowss 
Other Minerals 


CHOP ODD He OOO ee eee: 


Ceea DOO neeee eee veenorer 


DAVE STOCK. —-Catqlessniiciscicssovctencs Se vseewnedenss 
URC OP rode Vesccescddb ysis wove niomedoess 
Pigs 


OOOOH EH EO eee OEE Hees SPOS DORE HO EEE OES 


OP Oe PP eer ene rene rertenee 


Total from General Merchandize, Mine- 

FAM, BMG WAVE LOCK. \erccscssocedevescinwoaeeoss 
Iv. 

Total Receipts from all sources of Traffic.... 





ee 





















































1857. 

Es ae 
3,167,500 2,992,200 
3,075,000 3,439,000 

899,400 861,700 
2,737,800 2,650,600 
205,700 200,700 
7,400 9,600 
10,592,800 10,153,800 
29,800 32,400 
585,100 543,300 
55,100 48,300 
167,400 170,900 
15,000 13,700 
852,400 808,600 
443,000 413,900 
11,888,200 11,376,300 
7,781,700 7,685,400 
3,050,700 2,737,900 
936,600 848,100 
3,987,300 3,586,000 
295,400 265,600 
159,000 183,500 
63,000 68,700 
517,400 517,800 
ER EERSTE | I ML LA IE SRS 
12,286,400 11,789,200 


AT AYE NSP ES 


24,174,600 


> 
cg 
a 





|’ 23,165,500 
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(G.)—Railway Traffic.—AVERAGES deduced from the preceding Table (F).. 
ses Results), 





_ Increase in . 
Results, 1857. 1856. ActualAmount 
over 1856. _ 

















i a en 











(1.) 

Proportion to Total Receipts :— hia ia Me Ferien 
Piast CLASS 22s co skseocsont seth tavsacvancentess 30°5 30°1 5°9 
SecGtid Claes sos. Peekcecosh sbace tonne ched@aeeese 34°4 34°5 4°0 
isa CO LACS os. ais kei aedeseaaee vassptimciwaaean 8°7 8°7 4°4 
EAU TMC IUATY, 20s jccsaoacostsnassnetsortosscatens 26 °4 26°7 3°3 











1856... £9,943,372 
Total ates  £10,379,675 Hat) se ae 

















Season: Tickets; Ges: ssn eee. 1°9 a a3 
z 
Total, including above and Excess Fares ....| 10,592,800 | 10,153,745 4°3 
(11.) 
Average Fare paid by each Passenger :— 
WiGeiGlass h.ccscss Ginette 170 ‘375 
Second. Clase’ cigs aescakotetne ceccncs oct dout 085 085 
PPE CLASS tics lseay sek eee onto! "039 039 
Parliamentary ....heieas tes ssosveveese cbse "050 053 
All the above Classes .......ccccsceeceernees 075 °077 : 





we ee Se 





Season or Periodical Ticket holders 5 °465 6°195 





























(111. ) 
Average Fare for each Passenger per Mile :-— 
PEE MASS, «ss cnazecottts erat ceos-u encode 0089 "0088 
Beednd Class suse Anas saan sanedeee ees 0064 0064 
Panel Chass sceshcshocitiieandonk alae vost 0035 00382 
Paramventary .... Si eevadeslevies -soasedeese 0041 - 0039 
All the above Classes .....c.ccccssseesees 0056 "0055 . 
(Iv.) 
Average Receipts per Passenger Train ........ 5 ‘389 5 °567 
3 WEPIO FUN sicsiesetoccreBaues *236 °245 
Vv.) 
Average Receipts per cent. of Total Bees eae ies 
Passenger Traffic :— 
AL “PASSED CTS: «.5..d8Sdeis Neto calvasvoascgeses 89°11 89 °26 4°3 
B. Passengers’ Luggage..........ee "25 28 8°0 
@\Pausels 1... Co RA cctoe 4 92 4°78 Yi s 
Dr Carriaves ene nen "46 *42 14°0 
PSCPETOTSES "0.0 MER areas 1°41 1°50 a i 
POSS osc cede seuacateh Move UE savuntances Ghee 13 “12 es | 
Total tate Poem iat ese. Faly 7°10 5°4 
C ibcia Ai b Minna oon O eR oro eee 3°72 3°64 7°0 
Total Passenger [1856 .... £11,376,337 100° 100° yh do 


ELSI secte,tster’ 1857 .... £11,888,220 
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-(G.)—Contd.—Averacns deduced from the preceding Table (F). 












































Peas Increase in 
: 1857. 1856. Actual Amount 
over 1856. 
(vt.) & ES 
Passengers’ Luggage, average charge per tn.| 2°01 2°6 
Parcels x for each 067 067 
Carriages - , "969 °976 
Horses Fr 4 "720 “757 
Dogs iG e 051 ‘051 
(vit.) Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
General Merchandize, proportion per cent. ae : : 
of Total Goods Traffic Pec: See eee bee ee 2 
CBC OS Seren a8 Avner? Ree em aR 24°SS) carpe lao cola 11°4 
Other Minerals ..0..ccccsssssuseusnu 7628245 | 7.193042) 10.4 
SIO Oo eke hic gst enaskitoneRiteckeescects 2°41 2°25 11°2 
PONG OD dovanchtenc, PocsaUhedsssebszsadeds heveresddsd 1:29> 4:21] 1°56?) 4°39 13°4 
BY Sear ater casshoccanhasancnthv. oop ici dtebocesans 0°51 0°58 8°3 
; 1856 £10,450,625 : : 
Total Goods Traffic 1857 £11,047,160 100 100 
(viit.) = = 
General Merchandize, average paid ae 31] +393 
CONCCY ONCE b.de ssi givae sou sincds by cv endeinaed per ton 
OTE Cie Seams beatae eines 53 °087 083 eee 
Other Minerals ................ " 083 105 
a Ge ee Op pin Samet yey per head 125 “132 
CED Segaicon sy -cedeate oSabiecest af *022 027 
PUSS Bis tactescaisesas evan vicodosceats 5 038 044 te 
SSS 
(Tx.} £ ‘a 
Average Receipts for each Goods Train........ 10°8 10°9 
», for each Mile run by Goods Train “51S 323 
(x.) Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Proportion of Receipts from Passenger 43°82 4382 i 3 
PBI teats ts Wate e dacs oe Ata bo Saitnn oe cepiise 
Proportion of Passengers’ Luggage, Par- ; : : 
cels, Carriages, Horses, and Dogs........ \ ace bya8 ae 
Proportion of Goods Trathe .2.,...c.00is.esveess0. 50°82 50°89 4°2 
Total Drafic J 1896 =: £23,165,493.) | 199, 100: 44 


1857 .... 24,174,611 





The following important Table of the average weekly Traffic on 
all the Railways of the United Kingdom during the Seven Years 
1852-8 is obtained from the well known railway periodical “ Here- 
path’s Journal.” The gradual increase of the Traffic is satisfactory. 
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(H.)—Rattways.—Unitep Kinepom, 1852-8.—AveracEe Tota TRrarFrFic 


PER Mine per WEEK 
Compiled from a Table 


during each Monrn of the Seven Years, 1852-8. 
inserted in “ Herepath’s Railway Journal,’”’ for 


1st January, 1859, as specially prepared for that Journal by Mr. J. T. 


































































































Hackett. 
Weeks Ended. "DC | Dae the oes Bae ea 52. 
ES x S E ES ES oe 
DAYS 0D = jstestdaasescesobeoss 45 47 _| 46 44 38 40 38 
Pee aia) Pu gidas by sseohonee 44 46 46 44 38 40 37 
ee | enero tere ee 44 47 47 43 42 40 36 
oat: RP 2 Oe Beene ae 45 1 AF 46 42 44 4] 37 
Paes le ee Se Es AS th EG eA 42 ch. AA A AL be BB 
WepyeoO. :;.. snakes: 44 | 46 46 4] 44 39 aT 
ORES Vs Acland AG Me Mel 44 46 44 39 44 38 37 
ie 7 Uae nr ne ete aa 44 46 A4 39 44 37 37 
Gh cet THARM Shi va chaws nes x 45 46 45 42 45 39 38 
DEAL CHAD osc teens vnavonsa ves 43 48 48 45 46 41 38 
Samed 5 Weta pots mn 43 47 47 45 46 42 38 
FD 1 Ny ah ie ee 45 47 48 45 46 43 39 
PS aetnc tee eet ome 47 48 49 45 47 44 39 
Average for First Quarter ....| 44 49 46 43 44 40 38 
BTU ES decaeehiscsbeistvan. 48 49 50 50 49 44 40 
Fo HMO den csdnipsdahoon ates 47 51 50 50 51 45 42 
Fe Wight ee tee ees 48 51 50 51 51 45 42 
ibe ee ey in eer OCR Ra 49 52 54 51 49 45 42 
WEay ed. ie beiedisansathowees 49 52 | 51 49 46 42 
SPAR ees Gee 50.) 53°12 53 DO .iidno Sind WAZ ved 
Fx WO a tners pete ice 49 52 55 50 50 51 42 
Poe tein Eacasaentirataenatedeter 52 53 54 53 50 50 42 
Bp, sanakovees Sese seek 55 56 56 55 53 51 44 
i vcreseccs ches: 52° | 60. 1 55 52 55 | 49 47 
oh Ee 51 | 55 | 55 B21) Sb8 FSO 5) S43 
ah 5c are AARC See 53 58 57 54 54 Sl 44 
Pe MOON eres ORL eee): 53 58 58 56 54 51 46 
Average for Second Quarter | 50 BA 54 52 51 48 43 
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Weeks Ended. 





BSE 0 wot LS cide satan 


%? 
3) 


3? 


Sept. 
99 
3? 


33 


3? 


3) 


Average for Fourth Quarter 


Average for Year 


OO OT OH ee ee toes 


(H.)—Contd.— AvERacE Totat Trarric during the Seven Years 1852-8. 
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_— OO Or || es | ree | ee | 























42 ae Uy a) ites (| baa Pa 
£ = £ £ 
en le aa (a 55 
soe Ser kOe 56 
55 | 58 | 58 55 
57 | 59 | 60 56 
58 | 61 | 61 60 
5a. b <6. | 63 59 
58 | 60 | 60 60 
57 | 59 | 59 58 
57. | 60 | 59 || 59 
57 | 60 | 60 59 
ya load cee ie 58 
57 | 60 | 60 58 
56 | 59 | 59 59 
56 | 59 | 59 58 
Sy ae (ed: ae es 59 
55 | 57 | 58 57 
54 | 56 | 57 57 
53 | 55 | 56 54 
52 | 54 | 54 52 
50 | 51 | 52 51 
49 | 49 | 51 52 
48 | 48 | 50 50 
48 | 47 | 50 50 
48 | 46 | 48 49 
48 | 46 | 48 50 
age [487 51 53 
50° | 49) |) 52 51 
Bie Nits BE Sila 8 53 
Cad ORF ae ae 51 













































































sis Meeks os aleaaei 
Eee a ge 
53 51 46 
"64 53 46 
56 53 47 
56 55 46 
58 57 48 
58 59 50 
58 58 50 
oy 56 50 
57 55 | 50 
56 55 50 
55 55 49 
53 54 48 
54 5a 48 
60 55 48 
55 52 48 
54 bl 47 
52 50 47 
Bt 48 46 
51 47 44 
50 46 43 
47 45 41 
46 44. 43 
46 43 40 
46 44. 39 
47 44 40 
52 49 41 
48 45 44 
50 | 47 | 43 
50 48 43 
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V1I.— Cessation of Competition. 


In most of the Reports of Railways, great or small, which have j 
been recently made, and in the addresses of the Chairmen of Com- 
panies, constant allusion occurs to the injurious effects of competition 
on the receipts and profits of the various lines. What could induce. 
Boards of Railway Directors to persist in a course which can only 
end in ruin or in serious injury to the Interests of Shareholders in 
each Company it is impossible to conceive. Traffic diverted from its 
proper channel by a reduction of prices, which cannot be perma- 
nently maintained, will only flow back again when the necessities of 
the competing Companies compel them to raise the fares to the 
natural standard, at which the passengers or goods can be earried at 
a profit. 

In the mean time the Public are gaining at the expense of both 
sets of Shareholders, and probably are ungrateful enough to think 
that they are hardly treated when fair remunerative prices are again 
demanded. ‘There seems, indeed, some reason for this opinion on 
the part of the public, for who would imagine that several public 
bodies, governed by men of the highest reputation for integrity, 
judgment, and knowledge of business, could go on for many years 
indulging in the most expensive litigation, constructing lines which 
cannot pay when the opposition ceases, reducing the fares for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers to rates which tend to the ruin 
of each other, supporting new schemes with no object in view but to 
damage their neighbours, the one giving no facilities for traffic which 
the other might bring to their line, and all this whilst by co-operating 
in. a friendly spirit there would be ample profit for each, and whilst 
capital sunk in a useless warfare might have been advantageously 
employed in developing the traffic by which each could gain. The 
public may be excused for disbelieving that such a senseless course 
could be long pursued, and for believing that the low fares to which 
they are accustomed are only what the Companies can afford with 
profit to themselves, and may justly consider they have a right to 
grumble when the fares are raised. 

The public, however, if they knew the fact of the competition, 
and of the cost at which it is carried on, would be as wrong to 
encourage it as the Shareholders are to endure it; for when the 
opposing Companies combine and make up their differences, it must 
be with a view of making the public pay handsomely for the losses 
they have incurred. In this sense, though the prospects of Original 
Shareholders are greatly improved by the Resolutions passed at the 
Meeting of the Directors and Representatives of Railway Companies, 
held at the Euston Hotel on 9th September last, 1858, it bodes but 
little good to the Commercial or travelling part of the Community. 
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One of the most prominent resolutions was, that the whole of the 
Railway Companies should unite to fix such rates and fares as will 
realise the largest amount of net profits, and though the phrase is 
added “with due regard to the interests of the public,” it is very 
questionable what is the meaning to be attached thereto. What the 
Managers of Railway Companies may consider the Interests of the 
public, and what the public themselves may understand by the word, 
may be widely different. But if the phrase be fairly interpreted in 
favour of the community, the other Resolutions agreed to, (though it 
appears with different degrees of harmony) will, if they can be carried 
out, alter most materially the condition of Shareholders in British 
Railways, and convert what has hitherto been a property of doubtful 
and ruinous character into one of the most safe and improving 
Investments in the Kingdom. The purport of the other resolutions 
was, that if two or more Companies differ as to rates the question 
should be referred to arbitration,—that if there are two or more 
routes between two points, the rates, fares, and charges should be 
equal,—that all differences should be settled by arbitration, instead 
of the costly process of law, or the still more ruinous process of 
competition,—that powers should be sought from Parliament to 
enable two or more Railways to settle all disputes by arbitration ; 
and finally a Committee was appointed to prepare a Bill, with power 
to add to their number, and to appoint an Executive Sub-Committee. 
The Chairman, who was also the Chairman of the North-Eastern 
Railway, and who was awarded the thanks of the meeting for 
originating, and for the energy and ability with which he had pro- 
moted the objects of the Meeting, stated that he had received 
Assents to the Resolutions of a previous Meeting, held 10th August 
last, from 18 Companies, representing 150/. Millions of Capital. 
The principal purport of the Resolutions was, that the rates and 
fares of the several Railways of the Kingdom should be so fixed as’ 
to realise the largest amount of net profits to the Companies entitled 
to them. 

We should have been better pleased if the Resolutions had also 
given some pledge as to the reduction of the percentage of working 
expenses—as to arranging the times of arrival and departure of 
trains on different lines in concert with each other, so as to facilitate, 
instead of to interrupt, the continuous conveyance of passengers 
and goods throughout the whole of the United Kingdom ; and what 
is of equal importance, that the Tribunal suggested should comprise 
some representatives on the part of the Public, so that they might 
not be wholly bound hand and foot and delivered over to be treated 
as captive by such a powerful Institution as (it has not been inaptly 
called by the “ Times”) the “ Republic of Railways.” Still some 
of these good effects may flow from the cessation of competition, 
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Railway Managers must be amenable in some degree to public 
opinion, and they will find their interest will always be to carry as 
large a number, at as great a rate of speed, and with as much safety 
and comfort as possible. 


VIT.—Conelusion. 


These are some of the principal suggestions to improve the 
condition of the Railway Shareholder, or indications that a change 
has already commenced in his favour. The subject is too vast to be 
fully treated of in so small a compass as the limit of this Paper. 
Some of the evils, though recognized, can never be remedied, such as 
the large capital wasted in the first construction, the opposition of 
Landowners, by which the legislative expenses were so increased, the 
ignorance of the Owners of property, who foolishly imagined they 
were going to be ruined instead of greatly enhancing the value 
of their Estates, the partiality of Parliament, by which Lines were 
granted where they were not wanted, and refused where the natural 
course of the Traffic would have brought in large profits, or the 
recklessness of the Companies themselves, who have laid down lines 
to damage each other, which will have to be abandoned, or worked 
at a loss when the districts come to be divided by agreement. All 
these will be a dead weight upon the original Capital for ever. 
Mr. Stephenson computed that no less than‘ 14/. Millions have been 
spent in Law proceedings, but what the cost of the other burdens 
alluded to may be, it is impossible accurately to ascertain. 

Yet for all this, if the Loan, Preference, and Ordinary Share 
Capital be considered as One Interest, the results, though falling far 
short of the expectations entertained, give no occasion to despair 
of the future. A net profit of 12,812.544/. in 1857 on a Capital 
paid up of 314,989,8267. (Share and Loan) yields 4-067 per cent., 
and is a fair vantage ground for further progress. With a dimi- 
nution in the rate of interest when the Debenture and Preference 
Share Capital is better understood under improved management, 
with a revision and reduction in some of the various sources of 
Expenditure, with constantly augmenting Traffic receipts, with a 
cessation of the fatal and senseless competition which has so long 
prevailed, with a tribunal for arbitration, which will save both legal 
expenses and the reckless opposition of the Companies amongst each 
other, with more regard to the convenience of the public in the 
arrangement of the trains, and with more attention to the comfort 
of third class Passengers, who are at present treated in a manner as 
disgraceful to Railway Directors, as the patience with which it ig 
borne is creditable to the class of the community who travel thereby, 
and with some system to check the construction of unnecessary 
Lines, and to develop the commerce of districts by Officials 
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thoroughly versed in the resources they afford—there can be no 
reason for Railway Shareholders to give way to despondency, but 
rather to look with pride and satisfaction on a branch of com- 
mercial enterprise, the Capital embarked in which falls little short 
of 4007. Millions Sterling, and of which the net profits on the 
amount paid up exceeded last year half the Interest upon the 
permanent National Debt. 


APPENDIX. 


Comparative Financial Results of High and Low Railway Fares. 


T avail myself with pleasure of the following important statement 
from “ Herepath’s Railway Journal,” of 1st January, 1859 :— 


“The charge made by the largest American Railway Corporation (the New 
York Central) for travelling, is ¢wo cents per mile for a First class passenger, and 
one cent for a Second class. 

“Compare this with our charges. We charge pence for cents, the one coin 
being about double the value of the other. Indeed our charges are more than 
double; for last year the average charge of all the railways in England was 
2°01 pence per passenger per mile first class, and 1°4:1d. second class. 

«Which fare pays better? In America the low fare yields 8 per cent. dividend; 
in England, the high one produces less than 5 per cent. This dividend result, 
however, it may be remarked, arises principally from the great difference in the 
capital cost of railways in the two countries. There is, however, evidence that in 
every place where it has been tried the moderate fare, as a general rule, is superior 
to the high fare as a means of producing profit, and enabling the traffic to increase. 
Thus in England (alone, not the United Kingdom), in 1852, the first class fare was 
211d. per passenger per mile, and the amount of first class traffic per mile 379/., 
while in 1857 the first class fare was reduced to 2°0ld., and the amount of first 
class traffic per mile became increased to 416/.; but how was it with respect to the 
second class English traffic, the fare of which, in the two periods, remained about 
the same, having been in 1852, 1:43d., and in 1857, 1:-41d.? The answer is, that 
the amount of traffic kept about the same as the fare. There was no sensible 
increase in the amount of English second class traffic. In 1852 it was 4710. per 
mile; in 1857, 4767. In Scotland we find the same results. There the first class 
fare was lowered, and the amount of money obtained from it was increased, while 
in the same country the second class fare was raised, and the second class amount 
of traffic receipts became less. In that country, in 1852, the second class fare was 
1:51d.; in 1857, it was raised to 1°55d.; and the second class traffic in 1852 per 
mile, amounted to 177/., while in 1857 it fell to 1467. per mile. Go we to Ireland, 
we find the same thing there also. In Ireland the first class fare was raised, and 
the first class traffic in amount remained about stationary, and so also with the 
second class traffic of that country ; the first class fare was 1:72d. in 1852, amount 
of traffic per mile 150/., while in 1857 181d. was the fare, and the amount 
of traffic 1547. The second class Irish fare was, in 1852, 1°31d., amount of second 
class traffic, 2457,.; in 1857, 1°35d. was the fare, and 2347. the amount of traffic. 
There is hardly an exception to the rule that a high fare produces a low amount 
of traffic, and stunts its growth, while a low or moderate fare collects a larger 
amount of traffic, and fosters increase. One of the best paying English railways 
charges the lowest fare, a fare even much lower than the American, and yet it is a 
dear line. The fact is, if a low fare will act asa great attraction for passenger 
- traffic, it cannot fail to be highly profitable; even 4d. per passenger per mile is 
largely profitable, provided the passengers be considerable in number. Hence it is 
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that the English railway before alluded to—the North London—though charging 
the lowest fare—as low as $d. first class—works at as low a cost in proportion to 
its traffic receipts as most English railways. The whole expenses of a passenger 
train capable of carrying 300 passengers cannot be more than 2s. per mile. Say 
that it carries 150 passengers at 3d. average fare, and we have a receipt of 6s. 3d. 
per train per mile, which will yield the handsome profit of 4s. 3d. per train per mile; 
or, say net, 3s. 6d. 

«Tn the United Kingdom it is the third class or cheap going traffic that has 
increased so much. In 1852 the railway receipts from passengers averaged 1,074. 
per mile; in 1857, 1,167/., being an increase of 93/. per mile per annum, but 
of this 932. increase, as much as 72/. was derived from third class passengers. The 
third class produced in 1852, 3372. per mile; in 1857, 4097.—increase 721. This is 
an important fact bearing on the question of high or low fares. Of the three 
classes.of traffic in this wealthy country—the first, the second, and the third—the 
third or poor class yields the largest return. The aggregate passenger receipt 
of 1,167/. in 1857 was made up by 356. from first class passengers, 402/. from 
second class, and 4092. from the third. In 1852 the third class produccd a less 
receipt than the first. The great mass of the population consists of poor people ~ 
who cannot afford to pay high fares. The number being greater, there is a larger 
scope for increase in the third class department. But in the other classes, the rate 
of fare has evidently also an influence on the amount of traffic. 

“It is likewise a significant fact, that since 1852 the dividends of British rail- 
ways have increased greatly. In 1852 they averaged 2°40 per cent.; in 1853, 3°05; 
in 1854, 3°39; in 1855, 3°12; in 1856, 3-40; and in 1857, 3°60. 1857’s dividends 
were exactly 50 per cent. more than 1852’s. 

“It would be absurd to adopt in any country one railway fare and that a very 
low one. The classification of traffic, as in this country, is requisite and excellent. 
And it might be absurd to reduce the high fares charged to some places. As a 
general rule, however, it is correct to infer that moderate fares produce most 
revenue.” 
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On the ELEcTORAL Statistics of ENananp and Watss, 1856-8.— 
MEMORANDUM with reference to certain portions of the Parr 
read in February, 1858. By Witutam Nuwmaron, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Statistical Society. — 


Srtycp the publication in the Journal of the 1st March last which 
contained the Paper read before the Society on the 15th February 
preceding, several circumstances have contributed to draw attention 
to the statements and estimates I had been led to adopt; and from a 
variety of quarters questions have been addressed to me with reference 
to various portions of the inquiry. I gladly avail myself, therefore, of 
the facilities afforded by the appearance of this ensuing number of the 
Journal, to state, as shortly as I can, the results of further investiga- 
tion and evidence on some of the questions raised. 

During the last few months a large group of returns has been 
issued by Parliament relative to the Constituencies and the Suffrage. 
It has not been possible to observe any systematic course of investi- 
gation in these Returns, and hence they are, to a great extent, 
desultory. Still the amount of new information is large and 
valuable, and if carefully analysed might afford the means for finally 
clearmg away many difficulties. At present, however, I must 
content myself with referring to no more than one or two points. 

Among the’most important of the Parliamentary Papers are two 
(118/59 and 171/59) obtained by Mr. Tite, under the title of Poor 
Rates. The first of these (118/59), gives for each County Division 
(and the represented places within it) in England and Wales the 
number of persons assessed in 1853 to Poor Rate, distinguishing the 
annual rateable values of the properties assessed into twenty-one 
classes; and the like classification is also extended to the tenements 
in respect of which the owners (instead of the occupiers) were rated. 
To some extent the Return is imperfect in consequence of parishes, 
among which are several large metropolitan parishes, having failed to 
send in the needful schedules. Notwithstanding these defects, 
however, the Return is among the most valuable that has appeared. 

The second Return (171/59) is a publication, in a separate form, 
of so much of the materials of No. 118 as relate to Represented Cities 
and Boroughs only, but the figures given do not extend beyond the 
direct assessment of Occupiers, omitting the very large class of cases 
in which the owners are rated intead of the occupiers. Hence this 
second paper cannot be regarded as more than imperfectly collateral 
to the first. 

But availing ourselves of the facts given in the Paper 
No. 118, we may expect to arrive, with some degree of accuracy as 
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regards the Counties and Boroughs (combined) of England and 
Wales, at the total number of properties, the rateable annual value ot 
which is represented by the scales of rateable annual value com- 
posing the return, and by means of that rateable annual value we 
may approximate pretty closely to the annual letting value or rent. 
Asa general rule (but with many local variations) the gross estimated 
Rent may be said to be about one-siath more than the rateable annual 
value to the Poor Rate. Thus a rating of, say, 5/. would represent a 
rent of, say, 62. In the following Table (BB) the ratings are so 
arranged as to indicate, as far as possible, the three classes of 
House Rents of :—(B) 101. and above ;—(C) 6. and under 100. ;— 
and (D) under 61. | 


(BB.)\—Eneranp anp Watus.—Counties and Boroughs, 1853. Persons 
assessed to Poor Rate (per Parl. Paper 118/59, Mr. Tite), in respect 
of Properties rated at the several Annual Values as under ; and also the 
number of Tenements rated (not to the Occupiers) but to the Owners 






































| 


One of the first observations to be made upon this Table is, that 
of the 447,000 assessments of 67. and under 10/. Rent no less than 
176,000, or 38 per cent., were assessments on Owners; and that of 
the 1,706,000 assessments under 67. Rent considerably more than half 


thereof. 
1 Q 3 4 5 6 
Counties and Borough . ; Tenements General 
(ihalant and Wales) : Bee ace k Rated to Owners, Totals, 
Rateakle Values. : a : H 18538. | (3 aud 5.) 
i No No | No. No 
(B) £10 Rent and upwds. | 
£50 and upwards........ | 272,000 fF 61,000 
£10 and under £50...) 711,000 i 22,000 
£9 «4, £10...1 60,000 | 11,000 
ee 9 81000 | 19,000 
|—————| 1,124,000 ,——— 53,000 | 1,177,000 
(C) £6 and under £10 | 
Rent : f 
£7 and under £8........ f 80,000 + 21,000 
AG of 8k GE Lcnibi9 7000 | 55,000 
£5 a £6........1 94,000 F 100,000 
t——————|__ 271,000 I-|_ 176,000 | 447,000 
(D) Under £6 Rent: : 
£4 and under £5........ | 143,000 1 155,000 
£3 ute Ba sae § 195,000 | 197,000 
£2 as Houde § 236,000 | 248,000 
£1 a LD vevex. | 208,000 ; 223,000 
Warder 26 To ssacicusertovn ' 53,000 f 48,000 
H_______| 836,000 }————_ 871,000 | 1,706,000 
22,30,000 | 1,100,000 | 3,330,000 


lS ail 
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were also on Owners. We see also that the rents of properties under 
6/. exceed in number all other rents of properties above 61. 

In order to convert the results in this general Table (BB) into 
some satisfactory estimate of the number of Parliamentary Votes 
which would be yielded by the three classes of Rents, a variety of cor- 
rections are required. The title of the Return 118/59 describes it as 
a Return of “the number of persons rated to the relief of the Poor 
“in respect of property of the Annual Value of .’ It is reason- 
able, therefore, to regard the return as in effect exhibiting the 
number of different properties or tenements (whether houses, stables, 
sheds, fields, workshops, offices, and the like), assessed in 1853. At 
present the franchise is conferred in Boroughs where there is occu- 
pancy of a property or tenement of the bond fide value of at least 102. 
annual rent. The occupancy is not limited to dwelling houses, and 
the proposals which have been made from time to time for reducing 
the minimum limit have all proceeded upon the same principle of 
attaching the suffrage to the occupation of premises or tenements, 
be they dwelling-houses or properties of some other kind. To arrive, 
therefore, at an estimate of the number of votes to be yielded, we 
need not attempt any conversion of the rents of properties into rents 
of dwelling-houses merely.* But from the figures in (BB) deductions 
are obviously required on the following grounds, viz., (1) correc- 
tions as regards the number of female occupiers ; (2) for properties 
vacant ; (8) for occupiers absent; (4) for properties held by trustecs 
or minors; (5) for properties held under lease or agreement for 
terms of insufficient length; (6) for occupiers receiving parochial 
relief; (7) for occupiers with more than one Parliamentary qualifi- 
cation in the same county or borough; (8) for occupiers who have 
not resided long enough to be entitled to a vote. 

It is also clear that some additions are required to the figures in 
(BB) for :—(1) the omissions of certain entire parishes, as stated on 
the face of the return; (2) the further omissions which are inevitable 
in so large a collection of minute facts prepared by several thousands 
of parish officers in pursuance of an obligatory order which did not 
provide any special remuneration for the work to be done. 

According to the best judgment I can form, an addition of 10 per 





* There is frequently no little confusion in the minds of persons who discuss 
questions of reform, as to the real nature of the changes proposed, or to be 
considered. Household Suffrage, for example, is frequently confounded with Rating 
Suffrage—but is obviously a. much less extensive proposal. A Household Suffrage 
would give votes to those adult males only who occupied dwelling-houses according 
to some definition to be given. A Rating Suffrage would extend to all adult males 
who were rated either for dwelling-houses or for any other kind of tenement; and 
special provision would have to be made for the more than one million occupiers 
_ whose rates are paid by the Owners, and whose occupancy is, in a large proportion 
of cases, a letting from week to week, with a week’s rent paid in advance. 
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cent. in each of the three classes of rents, (B) (C) and (D), may be 
considered to raise the figures in the table just given to the approxi- 
mate true totals ; and deductions of 20 per cent. from the (B) rents ; 
of 25 per cent. from the (C) rents; and of 83 per cent. from (D) 
rents; will reduce their true total to the extent required to provide 
fairly for the eight species of correction just pointed out. 

These corrections are worked out in the following Table (CC); 
and in col. 7 of that Table I have inserted the Estimates which I 
was led to adopt (Table (M), page 118 ante) in the Paper of 
February last, as applicable to 1859, It must not be overlooked 
that the results in col. 6, obtained from the Parliamentary Paper 
118/59 apply to the year 1853, and that the estimates in col. 7 apply 
to the year 1809. 


(CC.)—Eneuanp anp Wates,—Counties and Boroughs, 1853. ~ Results founded 


upon Parl. Paper 118/59 (Mr. Tite), of the number of Persons assessed to. Poor 
Rate in respect of Property Rated at various annual amounts ; with collateral cols. 
designed to ascertain the number of PARLIAMENTARY VOTES 7” 1853, according to a 
Scales of Rents as under. 











1 a 3 4 5 6 a 
Poor Rate Assessments in 1853. ‘ 
Counties and pene 
Boroughs Persons With a Leaves 1859, 
(Eneland a Wales) Assessed as | 10 per cent. Peen me Computed (M ante 
5 : per added Occuni & Votes p. 118.) 
Return. | for Omissions. CSPI, PS in 1853. 
No. No. Pr. ct. No. No. No. 
(A) Present Constitu- | 
ency, Counties 934,000 
and Boroughs.... 





eee ee 


(B) £10 Rent and above 
in Counties and >{ 1,177,000 | 1,294,000 40 260,000 | 1,034,900 } 1,042,000 
Boroughs ........ ; 

C) £6.and under £10 ) § z ; 

cP) epee \ 447,000 | 492,000} 25 | 123,000} 369,000 | 458,000 


(D) Under £6 Rent........ 1 1,706,000 | 1,876,000 33 | 625,000 | 1,251,000 | 1,310,000 


ee | eee sere 





3,330,000 | 3,662,000 23 1,008,000 | 2,654,000 2,810,000 








Allowing for the lapse of six years, from 1853 to 1859, the figures 
in this Table (CC) afford considerable confirmation of the substantial 
soundness of the Estimates I put forward in February last—at least ag 
regards the two classes (C) and (D) of smaller rents. In the case of 
the larger rents (B), that is of 10/. and above, in Counties and 
Boroughs, it is manifest that the estimate of 1,042,000 for 1859 is 
below the truth. The increase in six years has certainly far exceeded 
the difference between 1,034,000 and 1,042,000. 
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And this leads me to refer to a portion of the February Paper, to 
which some attention has been drawn, I mean to Table (G), at page 
112 ante, in which an effort is made to ascertain the extent of the 
additions which would be made to the present County Constituency 
by reducing the County Occupation limit from 50/. to 107. The 
conclusion I arrived at in February—but as then expressly stated on 
grounds largely conjectural—was, that the addition would be about 
108,000 votes, or equal to 20 per cent. on the present County 
Constituency of 502,000 votes. 

Looking, however, at the facts as now ascertained for 1853, as 
regards the Rents of 102. and above, it is to my mind clear that the 
estimate for 1859 ought to be raised from 1,042,000 votes to at least 
1,120,000 votes; or in other words, that the effect of the later and 
more complete evidence is to fully justify us in believing that a 101. 
County Occupation limit would afford, say 186,000 votes to be added 
to the County Registers ; raising, therefore, the total entries in these 
registers from, say 502,000 to 688,000 votes, or to the extent of 
37 per cent. 


I haye been applied to from several quarters to explain the 
grounds upon which I adopted in Table (M), page 118 ante, a final 
statement of the County and Borough Constituencies at the three 
classes of rents, very much below the total numbers which might seem 
to be indicated by the statements in a territorial form, contained 
more especially in Tables (H_) and (K) :—and I will repeat here the 
answer I have given to these inquiries. 

I attach so much importance to the Territorial arrangement that 
I spared no pains to complete the several Tables on that basis; and 
for groups of Counties taken in peculiar divisions or areas of country, 
T have great faith in the approximate accuracy of the cols. in (H) 
and (K). But when a general statement had to be made for the 
whole of England and Wales, I could not overlook a variety of con- 
siderations which must necessarily modify to a large extent the 
results afforded by the general rules which had alone been available for 
my guidance. It was clear, for example, that large allowances must 
be made :—(1) for varying proportions of female tenants in different 
parts of the country ; (2) for wide variations of rating-valuation and 
practice; (3) for wide variations in the number of vacant houses 
arising from peculiarities of occupation ; (4) and on the same ground 
for wide variations in the number of houses occupied for an insufh- 
cient length of time; (5) for disproportions in different parts of 
the country in the accuracy of the materials from which the final 
returns were made up. For these and other reasons which will 
readily occur to persons who have occupied themselves in reducing 
into a tabular form results not wholly ascertained by actual enume- 

x2 
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ration, I felt that the reduced totals contained in Table (M) would 
best guard both myself and my readers against errors of exaggeration. 


In the former Papers I have given summaries of the schemes of 
reform as regards England and Wales effected in 1832, and proposed 
by Lord John Russell in February 1854, and by Mr. Bright in 
January of the present year. We may now add a similar outline of 
the scheme as regards England and Wales, proposed by Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet in the Bill introduced by Mr. Disraelli on Monday, 


the 28th February last, namely :— 

(1). As regards Cownties—(a) The present freehold ownership 
qualification of 40s. and upwards to remain as at present, but 
frecholds in Represented Cities and Boroughs to give votes 
for those Cities and Boroughs, and not (as at present) for the 
adjacent County ; saving, however, the rights of all present 
holders of County Freehold Votes; and in order to check 
abuses, as regards Freehold Borough Votes to be held by 
non-residents prohibiting more than two votes in respect of 
the same “ single tenement or individual plot of land.’’} 

(2) The Copyhold and Leasehold qualification to be 
reduced from 102. (as at present) to 52. 

(b) The Occupation County Suffrage to be reduced from 501. 
to 101., subject to residence for a year prior to 24th June. 

(c) Various improvements and simplifications of the 


* The Bill was introduced by Mr. Disraeli, on 28th February, 1859. The 
Second Reading was fixed for Monday, the 21st March. The Debate commenced 
on that day was extended over seven nights. The Division took place early on the 
morning of the 1st April, when the Resolution moved by Lord John Russell 
against the Bill was carried by 330 votes against 291—or by a majority of 39 in 
a House of 626—including Tellers and Speaker—a number only exceeded on one 
or two former occasions. The Division was analysed as follows: thus the majority 
was composed of Opposition members 327, usual Ministerialists 3, Tellers 2, making 
332:—and the minority was composed of Ministerialists 259, usual Oppositionists 
32, Tellers 2, making 298—or together 625. To this total has to be added for 
absent members, 7 Ministerialists, 17 Oppositionists, 4 Paired, Speaker 1, 4 for 
Sudbury and St. Alban’s suspended—completing the 658 of which the House is com- 
posed when all the seats are full. Parliament was dissolved on Saturday, the 
23rd April (the day after Good Friday), and most of the Elections took place in 
the following Easter week. Intelligence of the decisive ultimatum addressed by 
Austria to Piedmont reached London on Easter Tuesday. 

+ In six of the nineteen Counties Corporate (that is Cities and Towns which by 
Charter were Counties of themselves) the freeholders had gradually acquired a 
right of voting for the Borough member, and by a clause in the Reform Act this 
limitation of the Freehold Suffrage in these six places was continued. The places 
are Bristol, Lichfield, Nottingham, Norwich, Haverfordwest, and Exeter. In four 
of the Counties Corporate, viz., Canterbury, Poole, Southampton, and Ainsty of 
York, the freelolders therein voted for the adjacent county ; but in the remaining 
nine, viz., Carmarthen, Chester, Coventry, Gloucester, Hull, Lincoln, London, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, and Worcester, the freeholders therein, prior to the Reform 
Act, had no votes whatever either for the Borough or County members, 
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present law as regards registration and payment of taxes and 
votes. 

(2). As regards Boroughs —(d). The Borough Occupation Suffrage 
of 107. to remain as at present, thereby assimilating the 
Occupation Suffrage in Counties and Boroughs by fixing a 
minimum of 102. in both. 

(e) No interference with existing Freemen, Burgess, and 
Livery Votes. 

(f) The same modification of Ratepaying and Registration 
Clauses as in Counties. 

(g) The Enclosure Commissioners to revise the boundaries 
of Boroughs, so as to include within them any suburbs of 
recent growth. 

(8). New Suffrages for Counties and Boroughs.—(h) Lodgers in 
apartments, furnished or unfurnished, at a rent of not less 
than 8s. per week or 201. per annumn. 

(¢) Persons deriving 10/. per annum, and above, from 
money invested in the Public Funds, or in East India or 
Bank of England Stock. 

(z) Persons receiving Pensions of 202. per annum, and 
above, from the Government or East India Company. 

(2) Persons having a deposit of 60/., or above, in a Savings’ 
Bank in England or Wales. 

(m) Persons being Graduates of any University of the 
United Kingdom ; or Clergyman, Established or Dissenting ; 
or Barristers, Attorneys, or Proctors ; or Medical Practitioners 
under the Medical Act of 1858, or Schoolmasters holding the 
certificate of the Education Office. 

(4). As regards Transfer of Seats—(n) Fifteen seats to be 
obtained by withdrawing one Member from each of the follow- 
ing fifteen Boroughs at present sending two Members each, 
viz., Honiton, Thetford, Totness, Harwich, Evesham, Wells, 
Richmond, Marlborough, Leominster, Lymington, Ludlow, 
Andover, Tewkesbury, Maldon. 

(0). These fifteen seats to be applied in giving one Member 
to each of the following seven places to be newly enfranchised 
as Boroughs, viz., West Bromwich, Birkenhead, Burnley, 
Staleybridge, Croydon, Gravesend, and Hartlepool. 

(p) And the remaining eight seats to be applied in pro- 
viding two Members each for two further County Divisions to 
be erected within the present West Riding of York; to one 
further County Division to be erected in South Lancashire, 
and to one further County Division to be erected in 
Middlesex. 

(5). As regards Voting Papers—(q) Votes in Cities and 
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Boroughs to be allowed to be given by means of Voting 
Papers, according to regulations prescribed. 

(vr) Polling Places to be largely increased, and payment of 
the travelling expenses of voters to be prohibited. 

The variety of the modes in which the Parliamentary franchise 
would be conferred under an Act fully embodying the scheme to which 
this outline applies render it almost impossible, in the absence of data 
specially colleeted for the purpose, to express more than a merely 
conjectural opinion as to the extent of the additions which would be 
made to the present County and Borough Constituencies of England 
and Wales. 

The present number of Freehold County Votes within represented 
Cities and Boroughs may be taken at 100,000 votes. The Govern- 
ment Bill reserves the rights of the present holders of all these 
votes. The effect of reducing the County Occupancy limit from 50/. 
to 101. would, as we have just endeavoured to show, place (say) 
186,000 votes at the disposal of the County and Borough Registers ; 
presuming the revision of Borough boundaries to be carried out. 

To this large increase must be added the very considerable 
augmentation to arise from the clause enfranchising Lodgers paying 8s. 
per week or 20/. per annum. The additions under this clause would 
be most considerable in London and the largest Towns, for the 
obvious reason that in large Towns house-room is so dear as to 
compel the hiring of portions only of a house. According to the 
Census of 1851 there were in England and Wales 3,710,000 
“ famlies”’ occupying 3,270,000 houses, that is to say, each 100 
houses contained very nearly 112 families,—equal in the aggregate 
to an excess of 440,000 families. Since 1851 this aggregate has 
largely increased, but to what extent, or to what portion of the 
present total the Hight Shilling test may apply, I have no accurate 
means of judging. 

The Savings’ Bank Clause, conferring votes on depositors of 601. 
or above, would admit a desirable class of voters. In 1856, in 
England and Wales, out of 1,142,000 depositors in Savings’ Banks 
182,000 were for sums of 507. and above; the returns do not admit 
of stating the proportion at 60/7. and above. From this 182,000, 
large deductions must be made for females, minors, and trust and 
deceased accounts,—a deduction, taking the country as a whole, at 
least equal to one-third,—and allowing further for the higher range 
of the 60/. limit—reducing the 182,000 to probably not more than 
80,000. Of this 80,000 a considerable number would of course 
possess votes under some of the other qualifying clauses. 

The enfranchisement conferred on Government Pensioners of 207. 
per annum and above, and on recipients of 10/. per. annum and above 
from money in the Public Funds and East India and Bank Stock, 
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would no doubt admit some persons not already enfranchised as 
freeholders, occupiers, lodgers, or professional men. In 1857 there 
were 270,000 different recipients of dividends from the Public Funds 
of all kinds. Of this number 92,000 were recipients of annual sums 
of not more than 5/.,—and 48,000 of annual sums of more than 51., 
but not more than 107. There were, therefore, 135,000 cases in 
which the payments conformed to the suggested limit of 101. A 
large proportion of these 185,000 cases would of course be repre- 
sented by females, trustees, minors, and absentees. 

In 1851, in England and Wales, the following were the state- 
ments given as regards the number of Professional Persons (males 
20 years and upwards). 








Clergy, established or dissenting 26,000 | Scientific persons............ ie Seah £8 400 

Barristers, solicitors, or other Teachers” i iiigssc cette 25,100 
SAWPGES (RPG idl astern tectas das 15,400 

Physicians and surgeons ......... va 17,500 93,800 

Authorsisn we niiiesisiwas: Ge. iates sis ti 2,400 — 

PERUSE Rk a veitsls aaid.nd. loath; 7,000 


In these groups are no doubt included avery large majority of 
the adult persons holding the degrees of any British University. In 
1856 the number of male persons holding certificates as School- 
masters under the Council of Education was 2,900, and the number is 
yearly increasing. Nearly the whole of this class would be added to 
the register under the special clause in their behalf. 

Considering the whole of the facts, and the extensive field so 
completely coverea by the network of enfranchising clauses in the 
Government Scheme, and referring especially to the large operation 
of the Lodgers’ qualification, it appears to me to be very probable 
that in the event of the plan becoming law it would, in the course of 
two or three years, increase the present County and Borough Consti- 
tuencies in England and Wales to the extent of between Four and 
Five Hundred Thousand Votes. 


Nore—tThere has just been issued (Lords’ Paper, 46/59) the Report and Evidence 
presented by the Select Committee of the Lords, obtained by Lord Grey in February 
last, to inquire into the effects produced on the Municipal Franchise by the opera- 
tion of that portion of the Small Tenements Rating Act of 1850, which conferred 
the municipal franchise upon occupiers under 6/., in the cases in which the rates 
were paid, not by the occupier, but by the owner. Under the Municipal Reform 
Act of 1835 the municipal franchise was acquired only by actual, direct, and 
continuous payment of rates for 2$ years. The Lords’ Committee recommend 
animmediate return to that arrangement, on the grounds that the wide departure 
from it in 1850 is already producing the most serious disorder and corruption 
in municipal elections, is deteriorating the character of the persons returned as 
Town Councillors, and is leading to extravagance and mismanagement in the 
conduct of those bodies. 

It may be added here, that according to a statement made by Lord John 
Russell a few days after the Division of 31st March last, a scheme of Reform 
according to his present views should provide for: (1) 102. occupation limit in 
Counties : (2) 62. in Boroughs: (8) no disfranchisement of Freemen:—and (4) the 
transfer of about 26 seats in England and Wales to larger places. 
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PARLIAMENTARY RepreseNTATION.—Mr. David Chadwick, the Treasurer 
of the Borough of Salford, and a gentleman of considerable reputation, 
has published’a very interesting pamphlet intitled “Suggestions for 
Liffecting an Equitable Re-distribution of Members of Parliament on the 
basis of a Representative. Claim deduced from the Population and the 
Annual Value of Property.’ (London: Smith, 184, Strand.) The 
details are worked out with great minuteness, and the general effect of 
the suggested scheme is stated by Mr. Chadwick himself in the follow- 
ing passage of his introduction. 


“In the plan now proposed, I take the present Annual Value of Property in 
each place, and the Population, as per Census of 1851, as given in the Parliamentary 
Return of last year. 

“T suggest that 10,000 inhabitants and 50,0002. value of property should be 
_ the minimum claim to one Member of Parliament, and that 20,000 population and 
100,0002. value of property should be the minimum claim to two members. 

“In order that this principle may be easily applied to the whole of the con- 
stituencies, I have constructed a Table, giving the Representative Claim of from 
one to seven members. 

“This Table is made up by taking a mean or composite number (reckoning the - 
unit at 10,000) of the population and value of property in each place, as given in 
the Return Appendix No. 1. 


“Thus, Hereford, Population 12,108, gives 1:2, 
Property, £50,059, ,, 5:°0. 
Showing a Composite Number or Representative claim of 6, the minimum esti- 
mated claim to one Member in the following Table. 
Bedfordshire, Population of 112,785, gives 11:2. 
Property, £517,621, ,, 51-7. 


Showing a Representative claim of 63, and it therefore would, according to the 
following Table, be entitled to three members :— 


“TABLE showing the ‘ REPRESENTATIVE Craim’ to Members of Parliament, 
as applied to all Counties, Cities, and Boroughs. . 























papanstiee. epupal dalue Representative Nygber 
Property. a Members. 
: : If 50,000 and 6 
If 10,000 and not exceeding 20,000 ‘ie Je hy nag iat Se 1 
If 50,000 and under 100,000 ........ 300,000 ” 40 2 
” 200000" cswac 1,300,000 Aree BS |, 3 
” 300,000 ........ 2,400,000 og ee a 
9 400,000 ........ 3,600,000 » 400 5 
” 500,000 ........ 5,000,000 » 8650 6 
OOM OUEO .: 58% mcccccn bomen above ditto above ditto 7 


“ Note.—All places giving a ‘ Representative Claim’ of Jess than six are 
proposed to be disfranchised, 


ST BR SES ECR cee RE Ds AN Ay a ES 


“The Return, No. 1 Appendix, shows the proposed Re-distribution of seats 
according to this scheme. 
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** Population and Property jointly, are taken as the real elememts of Represen- 
tation, in order that Taxation and Representation should, as far as practicable, and 
on a definite principle and proportion, coexist. 

** The number of Houses in any case can be ascertained from the population 
with sufficient exactness hy taking siz persons to one house, in very large towns ; 
seven persons to one house in London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ;- and five persons 
to one house in all other cases, 

‘The Annual Value of Property given in the Return No. 1, includes all 
Land, Houses, Works, Railways, Canals, and other property assessed by the Govern- 
ment to the Property Tax, and by the Local authorities to the Poor Rates. It may 
be taken as a safer and better criterion than any other, not only of the extent of 
liability to contribute to the National Taxation, but also of the condition and 
intelligence of the people. 

“The Elements of Representation having been thus ascertained, it is submitted, 
that the same amount of population and property, (jointly considered and so that a 
preponderance of one shall be allowed to compensate for a disparity of the other), 
should return the same number of Members to Parliament, whether in Counties, 
Cities, or Boroughs, in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. 

“The Return No. 2 ‘Appendix, shows the Boroughs which under this plan 
would be disfranchised, and those where the number of “Members would be reduced. 

“The operation of this scheme, though at first sight rather alarming, by the 
large number of Boroughs it proposes to disfranchise, will be found, on careful 
examination, to be quite safe and practicable. 

* Although by this plan the Counties would obtain a very large increase of 
Representation, they would not get an unequal advantage. At present, the large 
number of Members representing the small Boroughs proposed to be disfranchised, 
may be considered as County Members, or as representing the interest of a fractional 
portion of the Counties. It is evidently better to increase at once the Members for 
the whole County or Division, in proportion to its acknowledged’ claim, than to 
attempt to bolster up any longer the small Constituencies on the plea of peculiar 
claims, vested rights, or class interest. 

“The plan now proposed is surely preferable to any scheme, however skilfully 
devised, which may attempt to keep up the present small Constituencies, by 
including the surrounding Villages within new Parliamentary boundaries. 

“Tf the grouping of Villages within any given radius be allowable in any case, 
there are no districts in which that objectionable system cannot be applied: but 
there must be a limit, and when the area of a borough is extended many miles, or 
includes a group of Villages several miles apart, it would undoubtedly be better to 
extinguish the small Borough at once, and give a new County Member, whose 
usefulness and dignity would not be impaired by the reflection that he does not 
represent an average proportion of the people and property of the kingdom in the 
British Parliament. 3 

*< In conclusion, I refer to the tables and statements appended hereto as the best 
proof of the fairness, the moderation, and the practicability of the plan now proposed. 

“The Return No. 3 gives a list of the proposed New Boroughs and Constitu- 
encies, and of those in which the number of Members is increased. 

“The Return No. 4 gives a general view of the whole of the alterations now 
suggested. 

“ By this scheme the following would be the general result :— 


* No. of Members taken from small Boroughs  ........ccccsssees 201 
Add for Sudbury and St. Albans, already disfranchised,,,. 4: 


No. of New Members added to Counties 
Ditto added to the present large avis: eee . 60 
Ditto given to New Boroughs 

—— 205” 


id 
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‘¢ GeneraL Society or CommERcian anp InpUstrriat Crepit,” established 
at Paris, in March, 1858. 


A new Commercial Company has been established at Paris, under 
Government sanction, with the title as above. It resembles very closely 
the Crédit Mobilier, and is generally described short, as the Crédit Industriel, 
The Moniteur gave the following statement relative to the New Company:— 


. © By the terms of the statutes the administration will consist of governors and 
directors named in the same form as the governors and directors of the Bank 
of France and of the Crédit Foncier. The capital of the society is fixed at 
60,000,000 franes, divided into 120,000 shares of 500 francs each ; 80,000 shares, 
or 40,000,000 francs, is reserved for the public subscription. This obligation, 
imposed by the Council of State to reserve 80,000 shares to the public subscription, 
is worthy of remark. The new society, constituted in order to fill up a void in our 
financial organization, will be empowered to open public subscriptions for all the 
great enterprises of utility, the home and foreign loans, &e. Until the homologa- 
tion of the statutes, the constitution of the board of directors, and the nomination 
of the governor, the funds paid in by the subscribers will be deposited at the Caisse 
des Dépéts et Consignation, in conformity with the request of the Minister of 
Finance, During the subscription the books will be examined each day by an 
inspector of finance appointed for this purpose by-the Minister. Each day there 
will be sent to the Minister of Finance a statement of the sums paid in. The 
allotment of shares subscribed for will not be made until after the lists of subscrip- 
tion and of allotment shall have been submitted to the Minister of Finance. This 
new institution, which will have the double character of an intermédiaire for 
commerce and for industry, would have been analogous to the Crédit Mobilier if its 
statutes had permitted it to speculate on the Bourse. But this power not being 


accorded to it, its shares have no fluctuating character, and offer as perfect a _ 


security as the operation of the Comptoir d’Escompte and of the Bank of France, 
with a greater latitude in favour of industry.” 

A copy of the following document was posted in March last on the London 
Stock Exchange, relative to the subscriptions which may be made in this country:— 

«This society has been constituted by act passed before M. Dufour and _ his 
colleague, notaries in Paris, the 28th December last. The statutes have been 
examined by the Council of State, Social capital 60,000,000 f., divided into 
120,000 shares of 500f, each. First issue of 40,000,000 f. represented by 80,000 
shares, upon which an instalment of 125 f. will be paid. The second issue of 
20,000,000 f. will not be made until the authority of the Government has been 
received. The public subscription of the 80,000 shares to be issued is opened 
at Messrs. Donon, Aubry, Gautier, and Co., bankers, 44, Rue de la Victoire, Paris, 
until the 4th of April, at three o’clock. Each application must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 50 f. per share. The allotment of shares between the subscribers 
will be made pro rata after deduction of the 4,300 necessary for the qualification 
of the directors. The allotment will be made within ten days after the closing of 
the subscription. During this interval the subscribers will be required to pay 75 f., 
sum necessary to complete the 125. per share ; provisional certificates (to bearer) 
will be delivered against this payment and the original receipt. Every subscrip- 
tion which has not been completed before the above date will be annulled, and the 
deposit money returned to the subscribers. Mr. C. W. Price, foreign and English 
stockbroker, having been authorized to take charge of English subscriptions in the 
above undertaking, will forward to the board in Paris any applications made to him 
before the 3rd April next.” 

The society is authorized to discount commercial bills payable in France and 
abroad, to make advances on warrants for goods, issued in conformity with the law 
of 28th May, 1858, and on commercial instruments generally; to make advances 
on French funds and the shares and bonds of industrial undertakings to the extent 


—_ 


- |. 
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of two-thirds of the value in the market; but these bonds are not to be for a longer 
period than 90 days, nor to exceed in amount one-fifth of the paid-up capital plus 
one-half of the reserved fund. Advances may be made to French “ Industrial” 
companies for a period of six months, with a like limitation as to aggregate amount. 
The society may make and receive payments of all kinds at home and abroad, open 
accounts current, and execute commission business in stocks and shares. Subject 
to the authorization of the Minister of Finance, it may open for account of third 
parties subscriptions to public loans and industrial undertakings. Another important 
feature is that the society may receive, in the shape of current accounts, a sum equal 
to 150 per cent. of its paid-up capital and reserved fund, and may allow interest upon 
such balances, the aggregate amount of which may be extended, with the approba- 
tion of the Government. The aggregate of deposits, bills current, and paper in 
circulation bearing the society’s endorsement, is never to exceed six times the 
amount of paid-up capital and reserved fund. The liability of the shareholders is 
limited to the amount of shares held. The directors are to be twenty-two in 
number, and the president is to be named by the Emperor, but how much may be 
paid for the nomination is not, of course, intended to be revealed. 


Navat ARSENAL at CHERBOURG.—A. recent number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes contains an interesting article on the Naval Arsenal at 
Cherbourg, from which it appears that the works have cost 7,611,000/, 
They are thus divided : 









































Fortifications 
‘ Periods. ; Sea Works. an Total. 
War Buildings. 
= £ £ 
Ancient Monarchy, from 1783 to 1792} 1,248,000 410,000 1,658,000 
Republic, from 1793 to 1800............0. bed Rs; dss 
Consulate and the Empire, from 1801 : 
EOL olet Dire: FSV... S005 ..secentaces BECGeY 259,090 1,535,000 
Restoration, from Ist April, ie * 
fo; Spt TUG) ESBO ssccverersnverescesits ge ea; 000 477,000 
Government of July, from Ist 
August, 1830, to 24th February, 1,626,000 | 339,000 1,965,000 
DS: Sane ty {ae Sree err een erent 
Republic, 25th February, 1848, to i 
PME ICCOMIEL, EGOS. Se uc s tes cesens «0s } eas MON cae al apne 
Government of Napoleon III., from 
the 3rd December, 1852, to 31st 1,038,000 178,000 1,216,000 
Decetiber, 1897 vi.ccssvevn. slain. 


6,145,000 1,466,000 7,611,000 
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GENERAL ELECTION, 1859, and the Eight General Sorc 1832-59,— 
Party Resvtts, 


In the Standard newspaper of the 21st May, 1859, a correspondent inserts 
an elaborate analysis of the results, in a party sense, of the General Election just 
concluded. Without entering into any of the personal or mere party inferences of 
the writer, we may avail ourselves of the two following Tables. In the first, a state- 
ment is given of the final result, of the Polls in forty-four Counties and Boroughs 
most hotly contested in April, 1859, and in March, 1857. The Table is formed on 
the principle of inserting the highest number of votes polled for a candidate on 
each side. In the second Table a statement is given of the party results at the 
close of each of the eight General Elections which have taken place from 1832 to 
1859, distinguishing the several classes of County and Borough Constituencies. The 
following are the Tables :— 





_Generat Execrions.—March, 1857, and April, 1859.—Party Results in forty-four lal 
Contests, taking the highest polls on each side. | 











Conservative. Whig-Radical. Conservative. Whig-Radica 


































































































Constituency. ————— Constituency. fo 
1857. | 1859. | 1857. | 1859. 1857. | 1859. | 1857. | 185! 
Bedfordshire ....... 1,374 | 2,030 | 1,564 | 1,832 Ms RA 1,114 | 1,476 | 1,673 | 1,58 
Berwick (oo... .esie 3: 269 366] 339 330 Le anaes Se 701 902 821 iE 
Slackburics.. i000 509 | 8324 846 Aled (Eig) reeperenerern een: 206 200} 459 | 3: 
BE OMIOTD esses canghos.*' 169} 198 244) 205] Limerick (County) 14} 2,538] 859 | 3,9: 
Bridgewater........... 203 2307 330 2901 Liskeard ....2.2.....55 124 160 174 1¢ 
BSPASCOL .wressccotesescese: 3,632 | 4,205 | 4,681 | 4,432 | Londonderry (Co.) | 2,404 | 2,627 | 2,339 | 1,78 
Lyme Regis ........ 53 I15 144 1: 

Carrickfergus ........ 560 6674 383 260 
Cheltenham............ 655 | g1of 841 9224 Malgion. iti S.c% 405| 503} 427] 4: 
Clare (County). ....J. 1,139 | 3,829 [1,152 | 2,234] Mallow ................ 52 63} 108 : 
Wark (City) v.cc.cf-000: 898 | 1,200 41,246 | 1,276 
OVERLY aiseeresncose’ 599 | 35955 12,810 |. 3,068 | Newry 1...tisedos 232| 250) .246) Gm 
INOT PUGH .adbsncobrokd- 1,636 | 1,954 | 2,247 | 2,15 
Dartmouth ............ 931-116 | -eh2G.| 1226 
Derbyshire (South) } 2,105 | 3,185 | 3,922 | 3,536 | Plymouth .......... 622 | 1,153 | 1,167 | 1,08 
OL Ser Pane OF ae 159 171 230 T4831 POOLE, 2... 55ikncroonk 98 143 211 2¢ 
OLS eae ee nee 695 | 9314] 9891. 788} Preston .:.......0si0: 1,433 | 1,542 | 1,503 | 1,2: 
Essex (South)....... 2,332 | 2,846 | 2,119 | 2,185 | Roscommon ........ 523 | 1,226 985 | 1,6: 
PIE OINC: 5s cdonsniovsaviers: 72). 194.) 162 147°) BUOCK POEL, screens 557| 594] 834/ 7 
RRO. ces cdi dah edac css, 448 6464 Tauntoi gracias 401| 407] 442) 38 
MIUIO ch uscuskercsee Tete 303 267 25 

PU ssncscancssncnes sect 2,365 | 2,440 
BIOS ick soaresacsnoo oni: 1,106 | 1,069 | Wexford (County) | 2,522 | 3,026 | 4,303 | 4,0¢ 
Wigan.” ).cspilegbousss 308}. 500} 493 | 4% 
Kidderminster........ 234 | 217] Winchester........... 385:|,.,403) 1.997 | aaa 
ent (West). \.......- 3,896 | 3,584 

Yarmonth 5.000 521 | 609 
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The Exaut Generat Exxcrions, 1832-59.—Party Results at close of each, 
according to the Politics of the Members declared Elected. 

















1832. 1835. 1837. 1841. 

Constituencies. : : : : 
Cons,| Lib. Lib. } Cons. ek Lib. { Cons. | ly Lib. | Cons. woe Lib. 
English Boros. ...) 82 | 2 |243]182| 4 |1917142) 3 |1827150| 9 | 168 
ta) Counties: E36, | <4 TOOR, AL |, cut <7Ee 100): ....: c4a P1204 6 18 
Welsh Boros. ...J 4 rot 5}: 1 SG echt Shy Fea 7 
sy, Counties: .F ; 8 ie ATE 3s: ae? Fie} ae BL ob 3 
weObe TUDOr sae. Bree Hat. oe ar poe. . [es 10 3 Bs. cc Oh) 22 Baha 22 
pan 2eGumbies eis Ze) vac) 236: MObuia (re DS os. daa bd [2 9 
ESE meme 5/7 rr eee Ne See I es ee ee ee oe eee eee oe Co ae | 24. 
pee OMICS eB LO. Posed AO MOE seven PEE CL scoot A Quh te BOL coma 38 
B72 | <2 [48402716 7..|.3801310) 5.).343.13007 19 | 289 





























1847. 1857. 1859. 

Constituencies. ‘: é 
Cons. oe. ‘ cons| bib. Lib. { Cons. pos Lib. 
English Boros. ..... 77 | 60 86} 23 |214]118] 6] 199 
», Counties...) 97 | 11 S69 < S| Son 98a 2) ae 
Welsh Boros...) 2 | 5 4} 1 oe ae) eee 9 
»»  Counties....J 11 2 LO4- 33. BELO es: 5 
meotah:. Borosy” ....P lise psi 23 f 22 
»» Counties...f 9 | LI on ee’ eae ae ee G5) |e 14 
Trish Boros. ...J 8 6 LOG. 2h 2a DOE 19 
»  Counties....J 23 3 2d h auvdlnip is SE ovale 28 


237) 41 | 3761304| 10 | 340 

















Municrpat Francuisze.—Report from Select Committee of House of Lords 
on the effects of the Small Tenements Rating Act of 1850. 


In February last, a Select Committee of the House of Lords was obtained by 
Earl Grey to inquire into the effect produced on the Municipal Franchise by the 
Small Tenements Rating Act of 1850 (13 and 14 Vict., cap. 99), and the Report 
dated 14th April, 1859, and the Minutes of Evidence have just been published 
p- Lords’ Paper, 46/59. The Report points out that as originally framed, the Bill 
of 1850 had no reference whatever to Municipal Government. It was intended 
solely to enable parishes to assess to Poor Rate the Owners instead of the 
‘Occupiers of small tenements of not more than 62, yearly rateable value, But in 
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the Commons a clause was inserted giving to all such small occupiers a right to 
have their names placed on the Municipal Register. The Committee point out 
that by means of this clause a great change has been effected in the system of 
Municipal Government as settled in 1835. Under the Act of that year actual 
payment of rates for two and a-half years was required as the preliminary condition 
of the municipal franchise. But under the Act of 1850 the franchise is given to 
persons from whom, except by means of the landlord, it is impossible to collect any 
rates whatever. As the result of the evidence collected, the Committee report 
that as a general result, and especially in the larger towns, the new class of muni- 
cipal voters “are far less qualified by education, independence, and sobriety, to 
“* exercise electoral privileges than the direct ratepayers ;” and that “this class of 
** voters are generally open to the highest bidder—the bidding being generally in 
** the form of drink and breakfasts at the candidate’s expense.”” The Committee 
also state, that in many cases the Act of 1850 has given the majority of the votes 
to persons who pay only a small part of the rates. In Sunderland, for example, 
1,000 of the voters pay rates on 27,000/., and 4,300 pay on 7,000. only. The 
Committee report also, that under the change in the law the proceedings at Muni- 
cipal Elections have become more corrupt and disorderly than hitherto—that the 
character of the persons elected has also began to be unfavourably influenced—and the 
proceedings and expenditure of the Town Councils themselves to be more irregular 
and extravagant, and more at variance with the views of the more respectable part 
of the inhabitants. The Committee finally recommend that the law should be 
forthwith restored to the condition in which it was placed by the Municipal Reform 
Act of 1835, namely, that “as a security against corrupt and fraudulent practices, 
* actual, direct, and continuous payment of rates be the indispensable condition 
“of the municipal suffrage.’— In recent numbers of the Journal the Small 
Tenements Act of 1850 has been a good deal referred to, and hence the present 
reference to the proceedings of a Committee by whom its operation has been 
specially investigated. 


Modification of Maritime Law as regards Neutrals, adopted by the Treaty 
. of Paris, 1856, 


THe following declaration respecting maritime law, signed by the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, 
assembled in Congress at Paris, 16th April, 1856, is important at the present 
moment :-— 

“The Plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty of Paris of 30th March, 1856, 
assembled in conference, considering, that Maritime Law in time of war has long 
been the subject of deplorable disputes; that the uncertainty of the law, and 
of the duties in such a matter, give rise to differences of opinion between neutrals 
and belligerents which may occasion serious difficulties, and even conflicts ; that it 
is consequently advantageous to establish a uniform doctrine on so important a 
point; that the Plenipotentiaries assembled in Congress at Paris cannot better 
respond to the intentions by which their Governments are animated, than by seek- 
ing to introduce into international relations fixed principles in this respect ; the 
above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorised, resolved to concert among 
themselves as to the means of attaining this object; and, having come to an agree- 
ment, have adopted the following solemn declaration :-— 

“‘]. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

: “2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war. 

“3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to 
capture under enemy’s flag. 





- ae 
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«4, Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective; that is to say, main- 
tained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the enemy. 

«The Governments of the undersigned Plenipotentiaries engage to bring the 
present declaration to the knowledge of the States which have not taken part in 
the Congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to it. Convinced that the 
maxims which they now proclaim cannot but be received with gratitude by the 
whole world, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries doubt not that the efforts of their 
Governments to obtain the general adoption thereof will be crowned with full sue- 
cess. The present declaration is not and shall not be binding, except between those 
Powers who have acceded, or shall accede to it. Done at Paris, the 16th April, 
1856.” 


New Typr-Composina Macuine.— Hatiersley’s INVENTION. 


It has been known in certain quarters that during the last two months the 
eminent firm of Bradbury and Evans have had in practical use at their large offices 
in Whitefriars, a Type-Composing Machine, invented and patented by Mr. Robert 
Hattersley, of Manchester, a gentleman who, we believe, is not himself a printer. 
In a letter in the Literary Gazette of 21st May, 1859, Mr. Henry Bradbury 
states the results of the two months’ trial, and describes the nature of the machine. 
Into the description we cannot enter, saying merely that a model of the machine is 
in the Exhibition of the Society of Arts now open. But the results of the inven- 
tion are stated by Mr. Bradbury in the following passage, and appear to be so 
important as to amount to a revolution in the art of printing. It would appear 
from the facts given, that in general terms the cheapening effected by the machine 
amounts to more than fifty per cent. as compared with present processes. This 
great discovery affords a further and most cogent reason for abolishing the Paper 
Duty, for with Free Paper Mills, and Printing reduced in cost by one-half, no limit 
can be assigned to the consumption of printed matter of all conceivable kinds. 
Mr. Bradbury says :— 

“The following statement, comparing the old with the new system, is an 
example of what might be realised from the employment of machines. The calcu- 
lation has been made simply with reference to the cost of the number of letters 
composed—and quite independent of all other extras to which all works more or 
less are subject, in the shape of making up, &c. The Extra or Advertisement 
sheet of the Times consists of eight pages of Ruby type. The composition 
amounts to 1,029,888 letters, or 205 galleys, at 4s. 3d. each, or 432. 12s. 
Whereas, by the new system, the same number of galleys could be composed for 
147. 14s.; this multiplied daily, or 313 times, would yield a difference of 
9,045/. 14s. in the year.—Again Knight’s English Cyclopedia consists of 488 
sheets, or 7,804 pages, of Brevier type. The composition amounts to 83,770,000 
letters, or 83,770 at 6d., or 2,094/. 5s. Whereas, by the new system, the same . 
number of thousands could be composed for 9302. 13s., yielding a difference 
of 1,1637. 12s. These results have been based upon the employment of six 
machines, eighteen intelligent youths, at 15s. per week, and one machine super- 
intendent at 27. 10s. The youths are qualified for either description of work,— 
distributing, classing, charging, or composition,—and are therefore able to relieve 
each other at the composing machine. It has been ascertained that, to sustain the 
speed of 4,000 letters per hour, a youth, or adult, would require change about 
every three hours. The introduction of the one system for the other would be at 
first attended with a certain amount of inconvenience: the two instances given, 
however, show that, sooner or later, the Type-Composing Machine will be adopted 
by necessity, and will have the same relatively proportional advantage over hand- 
composition as the printing-machine has had over the hand-press.” 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 


MARRIAGES in ENGLAND anp WALES purine THE FourTH QUARTER 
(OcTOBER—DECEMBER) OF 1858, AND oF THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS 
DURING THE First QUARTER (JANUARY—MARCcB), OF 1859. 


Tas Return comprises the Brrtus and Drarus registered by 2,197 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the Winter Quarter that ended on March 31st, 
1859; and the Marriages in 12,350 churches or chapels, about 4,072 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 630 Superinten- 
dent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on December 31st, 1858. 

The returns present an unfavourable view of the Public Health; the people 
have suffered and have died in unusual numbers in many districts. Diphtheria has 
prevailed extensively. The Marriages indicated some improvement in the prospects 
of the people at the end of last year; and in the first three months of the present 
year, the births have not only exceeded the average, but have exceeded the numbers 
registered in any previous winter quarter. 

Marriaces.—47,726 Weddings were celebrated in the three months that 
ended on the 31st December, and consequently 95,452 persons were married. The 
marriage rate in the quarter was 1:932 per cent. per annum; so if the rate pre- 
vailed a year, more than 19 persons would marry to every 1,000 living. The 
increase on the marriages in the corresponding quarter of 1857 is observable in 
every division except in the northern counties and in Wales. 


Encianp :—Marriaces, Brrrus, and Dxratus, returned in the Years 
1853-59, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1853-59 :—Numbers. 


eet ee RR 














Wearsiciaseoe- *b9. BS. "57. 56. °B5. 54. 53. 
Marriages No. sie 156,297 | 159,097 | 159,337 | 152,113 | 159,727 | 164,520 
Bir tha. covier ” “es 655,627 | 663,071 | 657,453 | 635,043 | 634,405 | 612,391 
Deaths........ ” me 450,018 | 419,815 | 390,506 | 425,703 | 437,905 | 421,097 





Quarters of each Calendar Year 1853-59. 


(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 

















Ae ig ABB 4) 58. BT. 56. ed can 55. “I 54. — S 
March ........ Nosh 2. 30,034 | 33,321 | 33,427 | 29,186 | 33,234 | 35,149 
Tune 4.00... oe — 39,909 | 41,267 | 38,820 | 38,549 | 40,518 | 40,446 
Septmbr..... 5, he 38,628 | 38,669 | 39,089 | 37,308 | 38,182 | 39,899 


Decmbr, .... 45 ‘hes 47,726 | 45,840 | 48,001 | 47,070 | 47,793 | 49,026 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1853-59. 


(1i.) Brrtus :—Numders. 


























Qrs. ended 59. 58. 57. 56. 55. 54. 53. 
last day of |\|— — — = ieee de etsy 
March........ No.| 175,429 | 171,001 | 170,480 | 169,250 | 166,225 | 160,785 | 161,729 
Dane -.:...., . w. | 169,170 | 170,444 | 173,263 | 165,277 | 172,457 | 158,697 
Septmbr.... ,,|- .... | 157,449 | 161,181 | 157,462 | 154,700 | 154,724 | 147,602 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 158,007 | 161,106 | 157,478 | 148,841 | 146,439 | 144,363 








(IIJ.) Deatus :—Numébers. 


























Qrs. ended 59. 58. 57. 56. 55. 5A. 53. 
last day of \|— — _-———_ | — — — 
March ........ No.| 121,682 | 125,902 | 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 | 111,843 | 118,119 
JUHC —.i::.,.2 be .. | 107,193 | 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 | 102,586 | 107,647 
Septmbr..... ,, mM 98,260] 100,528 | 91,155 | 87,646 | 113,843 | 92,201 
‘Decmbr. .... ,, is 118,663 | 110,576 | 96,238) 97,022 | 109,633 | 103,130 





Brrtus.—The Births of 175,429 children were registered in the quarter that 
ended on the 31st of March last; and the birth-rate was 3°621 per cent. per 
annum, or rather more than 36 in 1,000 persons living. 

INCREASE OF PopuLatTion.—As the Births amounted to 175,429, the Deaths 
to 121,682, the natural increase of the pdpulation was 53,747; or, on an average, 
597 daily. 

The probable increase in the population of the United Kingdom was at the 
rate of 896 daily. 

17,314 persons Lmigrated from the ports of the United Kingdom, at which 
there are Government Emigration Agents. 5,565, or after correcting for those 
of undistinguished origin, 6,452 of the emigrants were of English birth; of whom 
3,719 sailed to the Australian colonies, and 2,263 to the United States. About 
72 English, 16 Scotch, and 94 Irish emigrants, on an average, left the country 
daily. 


Enetanp:—-Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birrrus, and Dearus, 
during the YEARS 1853-59, and the QuartERs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1853-59 :—Creneral Per Centage Results. 
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NIBIATR SYST aatwatns 
-Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands ror wie PH, WOH 2S) FO7 30551 69,0457) 19,9075). FO,OL9, |= 15,4.03, 
in middle of 
| Cee 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1853-59. 


(I.) Persons Marriev :—Per Centages. 














Ora. ended’ | *50. <| Ggcay: | 288. + BR. bas ene ey 

last day of |\_ cee dry PS ea a ean nee es, 
March... Per eb.) ..,:. 1403 | 1:254 | 1408 | 1°416 | 1:266 | 1:456 | 1:°556 
June....... Z wa | 19698 | 1°642°| 1-714 | 1-638 | 1-648 | 1:750 | 1-766 
Septmbr. ,, | ... | 1°623 | 1°568 | 1592 | 1°626 | 1°574 | 1-626 | 1-718 
Decmbr. ,, | ... | 17996 | 1°932 | 1:876 | 1:990 | 1-978 | 2-030 | 27106 








(1I.) Brrrus :—Per Centages. 



































Gregited.| °89. 1 -agpn.| 758 | 7B. | BG. | BB.) 66, cee 

last day of uo a= 2 al ee ee ee 
March....Per ct.| 3°621 | 3°550 | 3°568 | 3°600 | 3°585 | 3°603 | 3°520 | 3°578 
June i... 55 ae 3°563 | 3482 | 3°548 | 8°656 | 3°534 | 3°722 | 3°464 
Septmbr. ,, waa 3°246 | 3°195 | 3°308 | 3°275 | 3°261 | 3°294 | 3°177 
Decmbr. ~,, os 3°197 | 3°198 | 3°295 | 3°264 | 3°128 | 3111 3°100 

(III.) Deatus :—Per Centages. 

Gre. ended’ | °89. -|s4gcng, | 758 | 757. | 86. | 785, | ted eee 

last day of eee! Rasa TORE Ah “wie is ree ae 
March....Per ct.| 2°512 | 2°455 | 2°627 | 2°295 | 2°182 | 2°916 | 2°449 | 2-613 
June... ee ee 2°214| 2°206 | 2°083 } 2412 + 2277.4 2214). 2355 
Septmbr. ,, | ne 2°138 | 1°994 | 2°063 | 1°896 | 1°848 | 2°423 | 1°985 
Decmbr. ,, Sas 2°183 | 2°402 | 2°263 4 1°995 | 2-039.1 -2°S29u 42-232 





PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PAUPERISM.—The price of Wheat during the 
thirteen weeks was 40s. 8d. a quarter; the prices in the first thirteen weeks © 
of 1857 and 1858 having been 56s. 10d. and 46s. 5d. The price is less by 12 per cent. 
than it was twelve months ago. It is remarkable that after due corrections have 
been made for measure and for quality in the Eton returns, the average prices of wheat © 
were 40s. 7d. and 40s. 6d. a quarter in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The price of potatoes also fell considerably; in the first thirteen corresponding 
weeks of 1857-8-9 York Regents sold at 110s., 152s. 6d., and 90s. a ton at the 
Waterside Market, Southwark. At Leadenhall and Newgate Markets the price 
of beef of the lowest and of the highest quality is more by $d. a pound than it 
was in the winter of last year; mutton is. at the same price. ‘The mean prices 
per pound in the three winters 1857-8-9 were: beef, 53d., 54d., and 53d.; mutton, 
62d., 54d., and 52d. : 

The meteorology is ably described by Mr. Glaisher. The mean temperature 
of the quarter that ended on March 31st, at Greenwich, was 43°°3, or 5°°5 and 
A°-1 higher than the temperature of the two corresponding quarters of 1857-8 ; 
and 4°°9 above the mean temperature of 88 years. There are only two instances 
(1822 and 1846) since 1771, when the winter temperature was higher. The excess 
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of temperature was observed in each of the three months. ~The air contained 
more than the average amount of water, but the humidity was less than usual, 
being 83 (saturation being = 100). The fall of rain was 3:1 in. at Greenwich ; 
so it was 1°6 in. below the average. The rain-fall was deficient in all the southern 
counties, excepting Cornwall and Devon. The deficiency was less in the northern 
stations. At Stonyhurst the Rev. A. Weld says: “The weather has been so wet 
“that scarcely anything can be done on the ground; no one remembers so wet a 


The Average Prices of Consous, of WHeat, Meat, and Poraross; also the 
Average Number of Paupers relieved on the last day of each Week; and 
the Mean Temperature, in each of the nine Quarters ending March 
31st, 1859. 


ZA 2 3 4 ee 5 6 ih 8 9 













Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
aa Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
KES 0 Leadenhall Potatoes ae ; 
Price | Wheat { and Newgate Markets (York Sle cecegare ce ae f Mean 
Quarters || (, of , per (by the Carcase), Regents) valieved GL. the. | Tem- 
ending a S Quagter with the Mean Prices. beeen last day of each week. | ee 
Money).] England Waterside Pres 
yin, | Beef. | Mutton. soratket, | Tn-door. | Out-door. | 

















1857 #£ SU VOL d.6.1 Gd. Gc d.4 8.8: 8. 
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31 Mar.|| 934 | 56 10 | 44—62 | 53—74 | 100—120] 135,121 | 777,426 | 
5g 65 110 

. 30 June|| 932 | 56 9 | 42—62 | 48—62 | 105—150] 119,241 | 732,284 ]53 ‘8 
53 5% 127 f 

30 Sept.|/ 90§ | 59 11 | 4463 | 43—7 | 95—115] 109,371 | 702,644 |63 °3 
58 5% 105 

31 Dec. || 893 | 52 0 | 43—63 | 43—7 [130—150] 122,942 | 736,814 447-9 
58 54 140 
1858 

31 Mar.|| 962] 46 5 | 43—6% | 4%—7 [130—175] 138,376 | 835,644 [37.8 

5% 58 152 

30 June|| 974 | 44 1 | 44—6 | 43—62 | 140—185] 119,234 | 752,278 [54 °3 
3 53 162 

30 Sept.|| 965 | 44 7 | 43—64 | 43—63 | 65— 90] 107,197 | 705,301 961 °0 
5 5S 77 

31 Dec. || 982141 9 | 4—6% | 43—63 | 80— 95] 118,751 | 710,904 | 43 °8 
54 5 87 
1859 

31 Mar.|| 958 | 40 8 | 48—6% | 48—7 | 80—100| 122,854 | 742,964 |43 3 
5% 5S 90 


Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Heonomist. The 
average of the highest and of the lowest prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, and 6, 
and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the quarter. 

Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns relate to 644 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 17,652,540 (in 
1851), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 


1858, to—Insane Persons, 19,487; Vagrants, 2,265. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 880,280. 
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« season.” At Bristol 3°19 in. of rain fell in three days (March 11th, 12th, and 
13th). The Rey. J. Slatter, of Rose Hill, near Oxford, says: “ The great absence 
<‘ of rain has produced much low fever.’ The people are often driven in droughts 
to the use of impure water, which is a common cause of disease in men and animals. 
Altogether the meteorology of the season has been exceptional. 

The returns with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Poor 
Law Board, exhibit the improvement in the circumstances of the people which the 
marriages indicated. The average number of Paupers in the receipt of relief 
(865,818) was less by 108,199 than the numbers (974,017) receiving relief in the 
first thirteen weeks of 1858, and 46,729 less than the numbers in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1857. A part of the improvement is fairly referable to the mild- 
ness of the weather; but a part is undoubtedly due to the improvement in the 
circumstances of the people which was perceptible in the latter part of last year, 

Srate oF THE Pusiic HeattH.—121,682 Deaths were registered in the 
quarter. The mortality was at the rate of 2°512 per cent., or rather more than 
25 in 1,000. The number of deaths was less than the number of deaths in the 
winter of last year by 4,220; and the rate of annual mortality was less by 1 in 
1,000. In both the winter quarters the rate of mortality exceeded the average 
rate prevailing during the winters of the last ten years, which was 24°55, or nearly 
244 in 1,000. In the first quarter of the year 1858 the weather was unusually 
severe ; in the first quarter of 1859 the weather was unusually mild. In both 
quarters the rate of mortality exceeded the average. Upon comparing the rate of 
mortality in 125 districts and 23 sub-districts comprising the chief towns, with 
the average of ten previous winters, it is found to have slightly decreased; it was 
26°47, it is 26-09 in 1,000. Upon the other hand, the mortality in the remaining 
districts and sub-districts, comprising chiefly small towns and country parishes, has 
increased from 22°18 to 23°54; or the increase is 1°36 in 1,000. 

Tt will be recollected that the sanitary measures in Ely reduced the mortality 
of the town below that prevailing in the surrounding parishes. And such will 
probably be the course matters will take unless sanitary measures are extended to 
the country as well as to the towns. The superior health of the Country arises 
mainly from the circumstance that, the population being widely disseminated, the 
poisonous exhalations which are produced around the dwellings are destroyed to a 
considerable extent by the atmosphere. Now the houses in the suburbs of London 
and of the provincial towns are generally built by the architects with cesspools, 
which are not emptied daily, and which have not the advantages of drainage; so 
that the beneficial effects of the open country air in the daytime are likely to be 
neutralized by the impurity of the night exhalations in-doors. 

The mortality of the Quarter in England at the rates prevailing in 63 of the 
healthiest districts would be 17°64 in 1,000; and if the mortality of the whole 
population had been at that rate, the number of deaths would have amounted to 
86,624: instead of 121,682. Consequently 35,058 unnatural deaths were registered 
in the 90 days. This implies not only loss of national life, but loss of health and 
English vigour, which it is desirable on every account to raise to the highest pitch 
in the present days. 

The mortality has prevailed with different degrees of severity in every division; 
but the number of deaths was much greater in every division except London, than 
the deaths in the Winter quarter of 1857; and Jess than the number of deaths 
during the winter quarter of 1858 in every division except the North and West 
Midland Divisions. The reason of this will be apparent upon examining the 
returns in detail. 
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Deaths in the Winter Quarters, ending March 31st, 1852-59,—Numbers. 


Total ; 
1859. | 1849-58, | 1858. | 1857. | 1856. | 1855. | 1854. | 1853. | 1852. 


DEATHS, &c. (10 Years.) 


In 125 Districts and 23 
Sub-districts, comprising 62,096 | 572,377 | 63,678} 57,050 | 53,973 | 68,244 | 58,947 | 59,604 | 54,844 
the Chief TOWNS sessersse 


oe 





ee eee 











In the remaining Districts 
and Sub-Districts of Eng- 
land and Wales, compris- \| 59,596 545,726 | 62,224] 51,615 | 49,041 | 66,298 | 52,896 
ing chiefly Small Towns 5 gi 
and Country Parishes .. 


58,515 | 51,514 





aoe or 








_—_— 
es 


All England......... 121,682 | 1,118,102] 125,902] 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 | 111,843 | 118,119 | 106,358 





AREA, Porutation, Deatus, and Morrauitry per Cent. in the Winter Quarters, . 
ending March 31st., 1849-59. 


Deaths Average Annual 















opulation Enumerated. 

| Area sip ; Aunual Rate of 
ie (England.) in 10 Rate of Mortality 
Statute Mortality | per Cent. 

Acres Autumn | per Cent. mathe 

GROUPS of 10 Winter 

; (England.) June 6-7th, March 31st, # Quarters, ; Winter | Qyarter 

oa a 1841, 1851. } | Quarters, 1859. 

1849-58. | ee 58. 
In 125 Districts, and No. No. No. ia alae Per ct. | Per ct. 
23  Sub-Districts | : 

triets, {| 5 149,800 | 6,838,069 | 8,247,017 | oer 7| 2647 | 2°605 


comprising the { 
Chief Towns ........ 
In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England 
and Wales, compri- ;} 35,175,115 | 9,076,079 | 9,680,592 | 545,725] 2°218 2°354 
sing chiefly Small : 
Towns and Country 
MOI UGMOR. soon sa.scuvevece 


ae ——- | 








All England ........ 37,324,915 | 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 [1,118,102] 2:455 | 2°512 


The following is the usual Table relating to Marriages, Births, and Deaths in 
the Registration Districts, 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING Marc# 381sr, 1859. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, EsQ., F.R.S., &c., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


Till the 9th of January the temperature was alternately in excess and defect ; 
the mean for the period was nearly that of the average. On the 10th of January 
a warm period set in, which continued throughout the quarter. The average 
daily excess of temperature for the 80 days from the 10th of January to the 
dist of March was 5°°3. In January the excess of temperature over the average 
of 88 years was 4°°4, in February 4°°9, and in March it was 5°°5. Since 1771 the 
temperature of the month of January has exceeded its average by 4° on fifteen 
different occasions, the last was in 1850; that of February has exceeded its average 
by 5° in eight instances, the last was in 1850; and March has exceeded its average 
by 6° in three instances only, viz., in the years 1779, 1780, and 1822. 


In January the mean high day temperature and low night temperature were in 
excess by nearly equal amounts; in February the mean high day temperature 
exceeded its average by 6°, and that of the low night temperature by 3°; in March 
the mean high day temperature was 44° in excess, and that of the low night 
temperature was nearly 6° in excess; so “that the days of February and the nights 
of March were remarkably warm. 


The mean of the three months ending the 31st of March was 43°°3; that 
of the average of 88 years was 38°°4; so that the excess upon the whole quarter 
was very nearly 5°. 


For the same period in the year 1846 the mean was 43°°6; in 1822 was 43°-5, 
and there has’ been no other instance in which the mean temperature of the first 
three months has exceeded that. of the present year since 1771, which is as far back 
as trustworthy records extend. 


The temperature of February exceeded that of January at places situated south 
of latitude 53° by 2° or 38°, except at Guernsey and in Cornwall and Devonshire, 
where the changes were very small. North of the parallel of 53°, February was 
somewhat colder than January. 


The temperature of March exceeded that in February by about 1° at Guernsey, 
in Cornwall and Devonshire, and by 2°, 3°, and 4° in other places. 


The Temperature of the dew-point was above its average in each month, but 
by less amount than the excess of temperature, consequently, although there was 
more water present in the air than usual, yet the air was less humid in each month 
than the average. 


The reading of the barometer was very high in January, and slightly in excess 
in February and March. The reading in February was about 0:2 inch less than in 
January, and in March was slightly greater than in February at southern stations, 
and slightly less at northern stations. The readings in the three months were 
_ lighest at southern stations, gradually decreasing to the lowest at northern 
stations. 
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The fall of Rain was deficient in each month at all the southern stations, 
excepting Cornwall and Devonshire; only one-half of the average fell in January 
and February. At Greenwich the fall of rain: in the five years ending 1853 was 
131 inches; in the five years ending 1858 was 104 inches; the difference exceeds - 
one year’s fall. 


This deficiency is not so great at northern stations, and a marked difference in 
this respect was experienced at some places in the past quarter, for instance, the 
Rev. A. Weld, of Stonyhurst, says: “The weather has been so wet that scarcely 
‘‘anything can be done on the ground; no one remembers so damp and wet a 
“season :” whilst the Rev. J. Slatter, of Rose Hill, near Oxford, says: “The great 
** absence of rain has produced much low fever,” &c. 


W. Burdon, Esq., of Bristol, reports a remarkable rain which fell there on the 
11th, 12th, and 13th of March, amounting to 3°29 inches. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the quarter ending February, 
constituting the three winter months, was 41°5, being 3°°8 above the average 
of 88 years. 
































































































































Temperature of : Weight 
; Elastic of Vapour 
Force aie : 
. fi a os 
; ag PRoey Dew Air— : Cubic Foot 
Air, Evaporation. Point Daily Range. Vapour. Ry ak 
1829, SST Tenn (inna GhEneEneel Water ae 
Tonths. Dit | Dite, Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff, 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean age of Mean. age of Thames Mean. age of Mean. age of 
88 18 18 18 18 1s 18 
Years.| Years. Years. Years Years. Years. Years. 
er ° ° ° ° ° ° ° o tro |e Th. tie Gr. Gr. 
aia, Foeases 40°4 | +4°4) +2°3 | 38°9 | +1°99 37-0 | +1-77 10-0 | 40°59 41:3 | +220 |4+-016— 2-6 1+0-2 
Heb. ......) 48°] | +4°9| +4°8 | 40°6 | +3°89 37-6 | +3°21 14:1 | 43-0] 43-9 | -225 |+-0247 9-6 |+0°3 
IMGT Gabbe 46°4)+5°5) +4-8 | 43-4 | +427 40°0 | +3°88138°7 | —1:‘1— 47°7 § -247 14-0829 2-8 |40°3 
Mean...... 43°3 | +4°9) +4°0 § 41:0 | +3°39 88-2 | +2-91 12-6 | +0°8] 44°3 | -231 |+-024) 2-7 140-3 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. : 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. eek Number of Nights 
1859. zontal eamne Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. we fee reves from | ment - | Be- Read- | Read- 
; ver- ver- ver- Aver-j of the j At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age off Air. ffbelow| 30° ree at at 
18 18 18 40 30°. | and ~ * fNight.! Nicht. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
In. In. Gr. Gr. In. In. § Miles. o | %e 
UT Ganoee 88 | — 1 730°037/+°290] 557] +39 0-8 ]—0-88 194 14 15 2 | 22°0 | 41°5 
CDSs cece 81 — 5 [29°823/4+-042} 550] — 4] 0:9]—0-7] 150 12 15 1 | 24°41! 41°0 
Mar......| 79 | — 3 729°806/+-006] 546 | — 5 3 | 0c 180 5 12 14 917:0 | 49-1 
Sum — Mean # Sum | Sum My cdi a Hie 
Mean...cs: 83 so 9. 929°889 |4-113] 551:| — 2 3-1 121-64 185 ol 42 7 17-0 4-1 
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Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 


the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Years ended 31st December, 1858-7-6. 
—Computed Real Value of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandize Imported into United Kingdom. 





(Whole Year.) 











































































































Foreign ARTICLES IMPORTED. : 1858. 1857. 1856. 
ee oe 
Raw Matis.—Testile. Cotton Wool ....J 30,107,000 | 29,289,000 | 26,448,000 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 8,972, 9,682, | 8,664, 
SILK cc uvisssgsconctcces: i 6,111, 14,229, j 8,496, 
Plax jscscieced 2902", 3,525, | 3,633, 
BLOM nahh cieeoeeeone 1 1,873, 1,953, f 1,985, 
Tndig seovsrsserserf 25292, 2,185, | 2,454, 
| «2,376,000 | 60,863,000 } 51,680,000 
rs o Various: Tides .....5......000. 2,480,000 4,474,000 | 2,806,000 
Oils aicoletevsiaveratoalereltiatsteteions 3,626, 4,025, 3,982, 
aL eee ee 31710; 4,017, 3,914, 
LAL OW vise ade cncecrs« 33042, 3,285, 2,926, 
TURN DG eeeiencans teases 5,964, 7,564, 8,529, 
18,832,000 | 23,365,000 | 22,157,000 
5 nO Agrelel. AGWaNO sosstnresss- ' 4,084,coo | 3,613,000 2,136,000 
EOS asseascasereane. 2,710, 3,062, : 3,196, 
6,794,000 6,675,000 | 51332,000 
TropicaL, &c., PRopuce. Tea ... ..... eA rach 5,207,000 | 4,677,000 | 5,249,000 
Coffee ......... = 1,742, 1,720, 1,498, 
Sugar & Molasses} 13,468, 16,407, 12,504, 
Tobacco: -s..04... 29531, 2,182, 2,224, 
Ricere: vere: | 1,653; 1,959, 1,987, 
Feud sissies | 1,290, 1,479, 1,579, 
Wine Rlsvesteisctctealeteres 2,041, 4,081, 3,741, 
Spirits Abode Reon oet i 1,250, 2,188, 2,190, 
f 29,182,000 | 35,293,000 ff 30,972,000 
Beeb. okie enna a Grain and Meal..{ 19,993,000 | 19,239,000 | 22,971,000 
Provisions ,....... I 30839) 4,019, 4,730, 
| 23,132,000 | 22,253,000 [ 27,701,000 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ | 31023,000 | 3,930,000.f 3,467,000 

















Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS....J1 33,339,000 |153,384,000 141,309,000 


Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)} 33,335,000 | 38,346,000 | 








ee 











fl Ns APD 09 NC Re a 1166,674,000 |191,730,000 11 96,636,000 





343327,000 | 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) —First Two Months (Jan.— Feb.) 
1859-8-7.—Computed Real Value of Artieles of Foreign and Colonial 
Merchandize Imported into United Kingdom. 



















































































































First Two Months. : 
acunmpren AWTYORES Ta oar 1859. 1858. 1857. 
ae £ £ 
Raw Martis.—Teztile. Cotton Wool ....J 3,952,000 | 2,138,000 | 3,029,000 
Wool (Sheep’s)..f 418, 451, 433, 
Silkeigatiahoics pitt 25313, 688, 2,988, 
BGK paces Gar 107, 206, 
Hemp beecneescvesooes , 725 34, 43, 
Pw 6 SSccisheaso Bo .4F mint plot, 75, 
4,044,000. |. 3,572,000; | 6,374,000 
Neha sm eM ataatse ELBIES.- sssnsanectscies- | 140,000] 127,000] 332,000 
Olas bse | 306, 180, 233, 
Metals. casiurgeosn. | 287, 215, 339, 
Palow caticscteocas: 86, 113, 218, 
Ti berate b  275) 265, 459, 
1,094,000 900,000 | 1,577,000 
ek a0)  AGEGlel, “GUANO saciscccdisvess 88,000 221,000 56,000 
Seeds SOndRDATOOOUGOOD 326, 207, 129, 
414,000 428,000 185,000 
PROPICAL, KE, PRODUCE. Ted .icci..ccssisas | 476,000 416,000 848,000 
sis Colles kok = vis; D7, 96, 
Sugar & Molasses} 1,097, 904, 1,214, 
TobaceO ..:ssacexsss 64, 76, 194, 
| Tey a ee 24s 149, 59, 
Brwiges siscsvsstecanes 80, 60, 145, 
Wie: ® acdc | 2.42, 227, 312; 
Spirits ..cccccsseeoee. b> 268, 75; 159, 
2,272 000 42,004,006 F* 350275000 
POOR cickieceeontennens Grain and Meal.) 1,993,000 | 2,595,000 | 2,488,000 
Provisions ........ 3125 330, 556, 
25345,000 | 2,925,000 | 3,044,000 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 308,000 281,000 488,000 


EE 

















ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS... 13,507,000 | 10,110,000 | 14,695,000 


Add for UNENUMERATED IMPORTS (say); FAT TOGO: | 2552,7;000 3,674,000 





ROTATE UMP ORTS:.\c..c02s00s0s coocresenee 16,884,000 | 12,637,000 | 18,369,000 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Three Months (Jan.—Warch) 
' 1859-8-7. — Declared Real Value of Articles of British and Irish 


Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Three Months.) 
British Propuce, &c., Exporrep. 














Cotton Manufactures.. 


3) 


Manrrs.—Textile. 


eoeeerse rere reer 
Se ereceereserees 
eoeetessveeeroas 


9 


OOOO ete aa 


95 


Sewed, o Apparel  vescisidsesscaces. 


Haberdy. and Mllnry. 


3) 


Merats Hardware and Cutlery 
Machinery 
RYO: otek tenn hc as, 1 
Copper and Brass 


Lead and Tin 


Coeereoccesceces 


eeeceves 
Seer orc coes 


Coccross 


Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass 


Beer and Ale 
Butter 

Cheese 

Candles 
OG Viet nec, A ee 
Spirits 
Soda 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Cee eecccsees 
CU cr rir 
Poe eC Ooo meesoeesvsceeres 


Oooo ee ee ere scceres: 


PO eer eee reer eeoereceeere 


OPOO SOOO HO OO SO ee rOae eee nee 


Various Manufcts. Books, Printed 
Burnitareicncrnchects:.. 
Leather Manufactures 
BOQ ck tea ee 
Plate and Watches ... 
Stationery 


CP eOooese ne, 


SOO eereereoroeesees- 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


Os iis 


PASO TOO UGODOMION Konic iOriren 


PO ee eeeeeeeees 




































































































































1859. 1858. 1857. 
cS £ fe. 
9,550,000 | 6,981,000 | 7,664,000 
Zoe 2,144, 1,787, 
25948, 1,941, 2,674, 
545, 450, 581, 
559s 320, 767, 
5O, 39, 99, 
1,177, 970, 1,249, 
475s 317, 389, 
17,607,000 | 13,162,000 | £5,210,000 
EEE | CE 
452,000 374,000 431,000 
1,085, 7995 1,080, | 
1,537,000 15 129,000 1,511,000 
834,000 679,000 903,000 
576, 659, 678, 
2,604, 1,912, 2,973; 
664, 645, G75; 
584, 389, 598, 
608, 564, 607, 
5,870,000 | 4,848,000 6,434,000 
44.2,,000 370,000 510,000 
572,000 452,000 467,000 
161, 100, 144, 
30, 13, S25 
37) 2%, 435 
39; 40, 70, 
56, 51, 253, 
251, 134, 157, 
1,141,000 817,000 1,196,000 
101,000 87,000 103,000 
51, bye 60, 
431, 436, 512, 
39> 39, 62, 
120, lis, 123; 
185, 166, 178; 
933,000 898,000 1,036,000 
| SAAC CRS | ERSTE ES RUSE 
771,000 600,000 737,000 
2,219) 1,686, 2,193, 
393520,000 | 23,510,000 | 28,827,000 
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SHIPPING.—Forsten Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—First Three Months 
(Jan.—March) 1859-8-7.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including 
repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 







































1857. 





1859. 1858. 
(First Three Months.) 
r Total Average | y Total F Total 
ENTERED :-— cc Tonnage. |Tomnage. Vuk Tonnage. | eas Tonnage. 








nt 





Vessels belonging to—| No. Tons. Tons. | No. Tons. No. Tons. 
United Kingdom phe! 3,698! 972,000 | 263} 3,397] $94,000 | 3,256] 893,000 

Dependencies ...... SY 
BOSSI wcssissaevecests saat 39 13, 342 10 4, 14 3, 
PM CUCH Ais isc:seitievcoseh «OO 15, 252 36 9, 36 8, 
BENOIT WAY” ci ciniesGssiunsioeotoras 124 3l, 250} 149 36, 202 39, 
Prenmarle ne) asin.ci Glee: 29; 113 2,04 24, 406 41, 
Prussia and other 3 g | 

German States ....... i #83 4; 382s 235 ee 457 e 
Holland and Belgium..J 273 44, 160 184 ol; 292 49, 
eS Se ee Reh 46, | 79) 558 45, 223 VE 
Spain and Portugal ...J 7s 18, 2.4.3 103 23; 48 16, 
Italy and other Euro-}j : 46 : 

pean States <...-.:.... i Hee oh on TSS 10, 


United States ............ 


Other States, America, uy 
Asia, and Africa ....{} 











Totals Entered| 5,758 | 1,503,000 | 261 | 5,289 | 1,438,000 | 





5,261 | 1,497,002 








CLEARED :— 

United Kingdom and}| : 

Heel dcisies Re A } Fal eee ecard oe calle elas ey eee 
BOSSE, Sir vs. cisesdentirscasis | 68 24, 349 51 FY; 30 oD; 
BO EC EME cage bs oeesstacvoresse 45 235 303 87 25, 88 26; 
POEWAY tid: fo isenuscodnrdect 2 gl 25, 2,76 109 at 145 39, 
CHEAT is coss-s cect ccosen: 269 3, 124 222, 29, 419 50, 
Prussia and _ other 

German States........ } 428 LUE aye cov 86, 578 wae 
Holland and Belgium..f 320 55, [70 225 52, 341 65, 
ISFAINCE: | sndeevee ves Zh Seb onli : 759 80, 106 465 92, 582 66, 
Spain and Portugal ,... 73 Vi, 232 84. Los 42, 15, 
Italy and other Euro-)} 

pean States ............ } | ane BL 343 347 he sa - 
Wnited States....;.......5.. 1 246| 240, 977 22h 205, 331 319, 
Other States, America, 

Asia, and Africa | 5 31, pe 5 2, si > 





Totals Cleared | 7,£98| 2,047,000 | 269 | 6,764| 1,815,000} 8,061 | 2,096,000 
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GOLD ano SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —Imrortep aND ExPporteD. : 
(United Kingdom.)—Computed Real Value for the First Three Months (Jan.— 


March) 1859-8. 
(First Three Months.) 


IMPORTED FROM:— | 


Hanse Towns, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. 


France ...eeeeeee i ete ie 


Portugal, Spain, and 
Gibraltar ....04i6d.... 


Malta, Turkey, and 
Egypt 


Deceeeeerverovegrese 


PN SEPAMIR > o50sccechacsessessent 


South America and 
West Indies............ 


United States 
Other Countries ............ ; 


eeeeveesooeereees | 


Gold. 


Quarterly Returns. 


1859. 


Silver. 


we | 


ss 
327,000 


1 1,150,. 


19; 


Totals Imported .... 


s 
1,609,000 


252505 


414, 


177) 
6, 


13,885,000 | 4,436,000 


2,435, 


TOTAL. 


gO |e 
1,936,000 | 


985,000 
331, 


22, 


132, 


21, 


1,540, 





8,321,000 | 7 


EXporTED TO:— 


Hanse Towns, eae 


land, and Belgium. 
IP HOAMICE Tasoncoss.puthariias eres. 


Portugal, Spain, and 
GGADPSHAT w.bscssnccveos 


India and China (i 1) 


EBY Pt) Fecsotentisrvad 
South Africa 


Mauritius 


-. Danish West Indies 


Coe ee ree tees oseroeeseresovery 


Totals Exported... 


Coe eH ereeorover i 
POT HTH OHO er eerereooer yt 


| 
Oe || 
ij 


United States ...:.....06.. 


404,000 


| 2,198, 


58, 


34, 


58, 
16, 


3,000 


71; 


2.9, 
2) 


2,905,000 


33997,000 








407,000 | 150,000 
2,269, 


58, 


6,902,000 } 2,551,000 











[J une, 


1858. 
Silver. 
£ 
219,000 
933) 
146, 
9» 


4 
69; 


960, 


78, 
zas 





556,000 


68, 


2,059» 


29 
15, 
41, 


9» 
33 


2575 3,900 

























TOTAL 








£ 
1,204,00¢ 
1,264.8 


245, 


593, 
28, 
96, 

1,801, 

2,349, 

2,635, 
36, 


2,440,000 |10,251,00 


706,00 
2; 1033 


52, 


2,101, 


62, 
76, 
48, 
lig 
738 


5, 


5 304,01 
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REVENUE.—QuartTerR ENDED 31st Dec., 1858. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Ruvenus of the United Kingdom zn 
* the Years and Quarters ended on the 81st December, 1858 and 1857. 
— (Continued fie pige 486, vol. xxi. ) 
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Sources of Revenue. 1858. 1857. Inerease. Decrease. 
WUSbOMIGSA a Gackesccoottcema 2s 24,092,000 | 22,464,352 § 1,627,648 asks 
BE EIS. ooh cise nee ook Re 17,966,000 | 17,472,000 | 494,000 
PCA PS) va: auseqtaeniostevssghes be <e-- 7,996,343 7,269,223 | 727,120 
TE We Mates dRtoe ra ch ae 3,158,083 | $,104,020 | e013 on 
PRG PeCLYy PAK cantlectesnoin sacs 7,591,188 | 15,137,997 | 7,546,809 
ost OR CSd (8c: csccaakicaeesssvess 3,075,000 2,992,000 } 83,000 
PLOW LAWS secscees..jeasee vase 277,440 273,654 | 3,786 
Miscellaneous ....1...c..s00s- 2,130,991 1,677,096 | 453,895 
TROUGDS © Mees siadevn 66,286,995 | 70,390,342 | 3,443,462 | 7,546,809 
(——O 
| Net Decr. £4,103,347 
QuarRTeRS ended 3lst December. 
Sources of Revenue. 1858. 1857. © |° Increase. Decrease. 
ES Ed =) z 
BOGUS dogs hides veuscassesesiere 6,209,187 5,990,018 619,169 - 
SC Ce Song A ee 5,004,000 4,769,000 235,000 
EE ORR ee Sok i ae 2,029,000 1,761,000 268,000 
BELO Gacne cst tec eieten Hiak cadnses 1,383,000 1,361,000 22,000 a 
PEOPEEGY PAK s.ge. sts tt ebessiess--: 047,000 808,437 aoe 261,437 
Post; OMiee,..2:. S58 ocr vesec: ee 860,000 810,000 B0,0CO 
ROWE: AMOS: Sil rio ccacdtouss 82,500 82,000 500 
Miscellaneous  .cciesesscserseeses 917,971 P2047 OF 192,264 
i re .| 17,032,658 | 15,907,162] 1,386,933 | 261,437 
ae 





Net Incr. £1,125,496 





Increase and Decrease of the Revenue in the Nine Months of the Financial 
Year, from the 31st March, 1858, to the 31st December, 1858, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods, 


Increase. — Customs, 982,8961.; Excise, 141,000/.; Stamps, 
580,624/.; Taxes, 6,000/.; Post Office, 155,000/.; Crown Lands, 
786l.; Miscellaneous; 534,1042.. — otal Increase, 2,400,407. 


Decrease. ee Tax, 3 994, 9271.—TLotal Decrease, 3,994 927 i, 
Net Decrease, 1,594,5171, 


rn 
Oo 
Sg 
Ss 
Lael 

Lod 
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REVENUE.—QuartTeER ENDED 31sT Marcu, 1859. 


An Abstract of the Net Produce of the REVENUE of the United Kingdom én the 
Years and Quarters ended on the 31st March, 1859 and 1858,— 
(Continued from page 829, ante.) 


SLL SS SSS SS SE SS EY 
YEARS ended 3lst March. 









































Sources of Revenue. 1859. 1858, Increase. Decrease. 
ae Bae ae Se 29 
MUSCOMIS oe. kccescesclont secs e | 24,117,943 | 23,109,104 | 1,008,839 oe 
BN cet has a de Pe vsvncacs 17,902,000 | 17,825,000 77,000 
Seren A tyes teenth saikcces 8,005,769 7,415,719 | 590,050 seve 
TSS SE. ty ae 3,162,000 3,152,033 9,967 
BROCE EY LAK 5 cadcsctsna Sessccnsoes 6,683,587 | 11,586,115 4,902,528 
Be ONCE 7 occa cvssccessdvccaavess : 3,200,000 2,920,000 280,000 
Crown Lands.ccccscccsccscssssosoe 280,040 276,654 3,386 
Miscellaneous ..... RG a. occ 2,125,944 1,596,887 | 529,057 bese 
TOC, a en 65,477,283 | 67,881,512 


2,498,299 | 4,902,528 


Net Decr. £2,404,229 











QUARTERS ended 31st March. 


eee 


Sources of Revenue. 











Occ eee ECC eee eee erry) 


BOM CLEY LAK 0, .isrrcescoesosensee 
Be OO Fo cassZessevsvsorssesees 





VOU. XXII. 








PART TI. 


1859. 


£ 
5,914,295 


3,187,000 


2,061,399 
32,000 
2,483,000 
830,000 
72,600 
340,313 


15,200,607 














1858. 


£ 
0,888,352 


3,251,000 
2,051,973 
308,033 
3,390,601 
705,000 
70,000 
345,360 


16,010,319 

















Increase. Decrease. 
Ce a ee 
25,943 ee 
64,000 
94.26 ies 
31967 
907,601 
125,000 ies 
2,600 
5,047 
166,936 976,648 
ical See 


Net Decr. £809,712 
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RN. —Gazeite Average Prien (EneLanD AND WatEs) during each Week of the 
First Quarter of 1859; together with the MontHLY and QUARTERLY Average. 


; ¢Communicated by H. F. J. aps, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns. } 


en aaa saan 
Tecks ended Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per - -Quarter.) ; 


































se Rye. Beans. Peas. 

33 a. o> Oe “Gs sad. $2. 10s $7. 

muary 1 @eoeee e008 21 10 33 5 40 aie 42 it 
| as eoeeoeeveeer 5 30 5 39 9 4l 3 
” 15 wc .ccesvee 4 27 «6 39 2 41 8 
a we covewe sews 8 36 10 39 4 42 6 
” 29 e@esveoevee se 0 32 6 40 8 4] 11 
verage for January -+-+ yi 30 II 39 9 ye ae 
ebruary 5 «s-eeseeee 9 33. «6 40 5 40 1] 
33 L eoeeeneve ee ee 4 81 y) 4l 2 41 5 
A ED ©. cides owns 1 32 11 42 10 42 3 
»” 26 eeeeeraooee 8 Sk oar 42 2 Al 7 
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Sa O44 41 7 4r 6 
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lverage for February...- 
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farch Br so cd cele ete — 33.11 42 2 40 6 
A genie artes Hae 3 32 12 41 8 40 8 
pe EOD cxccioateorsiere 9 80 4 41 3 40 4 
3 QGr ~ecaborce es 4 32.9 40 6 38 10 ge 
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a1 3 5 | Bip 4 AO 


es | 


Average for March ...... 
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Average for the Quarter .. 










PRICE ON THE Highest Price during | Lowest Price during 











Stocks and Amt. Rint 
Railway Shares. an Paid. 


1Jan.|1Feb.| 1Mar.] Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. 





























ee 














VERONS ae Bocccac-Vesnehesonete wes see 1968 to 31953 toZ/95Eto Sy 965 96 968 948 94% | 95% 
‘chequer Bills ........0++ 395. pm. 36s. pm. 365. pm.{43s. pm./39s. pm.|39s. pm.}54s. pm. 38s. pm.|32s,.pm 
RAILWAY. 
IghtON ....-ssssccsseseeens Stock | 100 = 109 1092 $1103 | 109% | 118% 4 108 108% | 1092 
WEGODIAN: “sessesecasecavoess » 3 86 813* # 90% 86% 83% 842 834 813 
stern Counties ......0 % 3 bu 602* | 59 64% 614 614 614 583 583 
reat Northern ......00s... 3 % 107% | 1012* | 101% | 1073 1024 | 103 1044 | 101 101 
reat WeStern.........s0006: 3b ~ 57 54* 554 582 552 60 544 5382 55 
midon & North-Western] ,, . 97% 933* | 93% 983 943 968 943 922 922 
1 GLa Se aeeoeenensede ¥3 ‘ 104 992* + 1042 | 100% | 103 101 972% 982 
ancashire and Yorkshire} _,, 5 99% 932 934 992 944 964 95% 922 934 
MEEACL OL 5 sci dioso0e0 ods 0 Ss - 398 375 37¢ 402 38% 39 315 36% 37 
outh-Eastern....... - » 76 rf ag 71 76% (2% 723 734 70 70 
DUEM=WeESTETT <.....c00000-] 92 % 954 928* | 92% 964 934 94 924 913 92 
orth-Fast Berwick ...... ie 3 95 902* | 902 952 915 938 924 90% 90% 
JOREREW ORK 2 ,. 0.5 denver! 5 a 78% 753% 75% 795 17 Tie 163 15% 15% 
‘orthern of France......... 16 | All. ¢ 39* By 363 39 37% Bi 35 36 36} 
HHBRELNGIAN 1631.5 .cssecdorees Stock | 100. | 1063* | 102% | 104 1064 | 1044 | 106 1014 i 101% | 1024 
pe eae ee ee See ee aU anne? = corm ay i 
ok ye 
* Eix-Dividend. FF. 
w 3°72 


_ 
os 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. Nene Rerurn, 7 


(June, 


An Account, pursuant to the Act Tth and 8th Victoria, c. 82, for each Week 
ending on a Wednesday, during the First Quarter (Jan.—March) 1859. 


1 


2 









































3 4, 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Dates. Assets. Notes in id tein Bates 
; Gold Coin | Public. of Discount 
Notes Wednesd Government Other nial (Col. 1 minus at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. || Bunion. “col. 16.) Bank of England. 
Mins. Mins, Mins. Mins, Mins. 
£ 1859. £ £ £ £ 1858. Per Cent. 
1 
33 64.1 | Jan. § Bud) 14,01 3,46 | 18,57 20,88 | 9 Dec. 28 
33,03 eye Bea 11,01 3,46 18,56 21,07 
33,03 oy BAO 11,01 3,46 18,56 20,95 
33,03 3 B20 |. 11,01 3,46 18,56 20571 
33,09 Feb. 2... 11,01 3,46 18,62 20,99 
33,24 es ae 11,01 3,46 18,77 20,61 
33,93 pk 6... 11,01 3,46 19,06 20,48 
33,56 Aree 2 ee 11,01 3,46 19,09 20,33 
33,59 Mar. 2.. 11,01 3,46 19,12 20,61 
33,12 9 9. 11,01 3,46 19,25 20,43 
33,68 sp Ole 11,01 3,46 19,21 205333 - - 
33,64 ie ee 11,01 3,46 19,17 20533" : 
33,40 9 POUL 11,01 3,46 18,93 20,99 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Aly 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Sor 
DAtTEs. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. sees Securities. Reserve. ini 
Day and Bcltinad ties 
: : . ther 7 ve \| Govern- : en a ANG 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. Bills (Wdnsdys.) Ae Other. || Notes. oe a n.cactae 
MlIns. | Mins. |} Mins, | Mins. |; Mins. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
£ £ £ £ 1859. £ £ £ £ £ 
14,55] 3,17 || 9,63 | 13,58 82 | Jan. 510,80] 18,21 ||} 12,16] ,58 [41,75 
T4591 S22 3) 5552) 1 Eo73 »04 »» 12410,70 | 16,56 || 11,96.) .,13 §39,35— 
14,55 | 3,25 || 6,26 | 14,95 37 sy 9G 105701) 16,61 |) 12,04 163 230 ee 
14,55 | 3,26 || 6,52 | 15,04 AVA x9 0268 T0570 | 16,60 |} 12,32 > 62° 740,24 
14,55 | 3,28 || 7,03 | 14,58 981 |Feb. 2410,70 | 16,78 || 12,10} ,67 $40,25 
14,55 | 3,37 || 7,33 | 14,49 || ,79 a 9} 10,70 | 16,51 || 12,63 | ,69 $40,53° 
14,55 | 3,36 || 7,62 | 14,54 80 »» 16]10,70| 16,44 | 13,05} ,68 | 40,87 
14,55 | 3,30 || 7,82 | 14,62 is »» 23110,70 | 16,25 | 13,23] ,86 141,04 
14,55 | 3,65 || 8,32 | 13,96); ,76 |Mar. 2110,70| 16,78 | 12,98] ,77. 141,23 
14,55] 3,65 || 8,74 | 13,44 18 ff 91:10:70 | 16,47 | 18,29) 27-6 
14,55 | 3,65 || 8,85 | 13,64 16 » LOE 10370 |'16,¥%0°)] 13,35 |. 727° 940,478 
14,55 | 3,65 || 9,00 | 13,60 80 » 23110,70 | 16,90 )/ 13,31] ,70 [41,61 
14,55 | 3,66 || 9,35 | 13,88 74 9» 304 11,71 -4-94,36-112,41.) 570-942, 180 
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CIRCULATION.—Counrry Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENGLAND and WALtEs, 
Jor each Week ended on a Saturday during the First Quarter (Jan.— 
March) of 1859; and also the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in 
Circulation in Scotuanp and Iretanp during the Four Weeks ended on 
the 15th Jan., the 12th Feb., and the 12th March, 1859. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
Private ToTAL Four £5 ToTAL £5 Torar 
Banks. Hinks : Under : Under | +°742+ 


Dates. | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks | amd |. | cixea ™ | ,. | (Fixed 



































Issues, | Issues, | Issues, k Issues, Ah * 1 Issues, 
4°40.) | 3°30.) | 7°70.) ended {upwards. 3-09.) JUP™ ards, 6°35.) 
Mins. | Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mlns.| Mlns. J Mins. | Mlns.| Mins, 


1858S. £ £ £ 1859. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Dec. 25; 3,25 | 2,90 | 6,15 


Jan. 1} 3,27 | 2,84 
.  $| 339 | ian 
»  15| 3,46 | 2,97 
» 22) 3,45 | 2,96 
»» 29| 3,42 | 2,94 
Feb. 5| 3,39 | 2,92 
Me 821.397.) 9101 
»  19| 3,34] 2,90 
» 26] 3,32 | 2,91 
Mar. 5| 3,34 | 2,94 
» 12] 3,36 | 2,98 
,. #991 3,361 °5,00 
» 26] 3,41] 3,06 


~ 


~_ 


Jan. 15) 1,54 | 2,56) 4,10 | 3,20 | 3,53] 6,73 


~~ 


Feb. 12; 1,46 | 2,44| 3,90 | 3,24 | 3,66] 6,90 


-_ we 


Mar. 12} 1,41 | 2,37} 3,78 | 3,27 | 3,66 | 6,93 


7 


~ 


D2 D2 D2 DD? DAM D DTM 
BPOoWNNNNWWHhR WH 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, London on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta ; 
and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ut 12 13 14 






Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. 















































J 
Bullion Pre- Bullion New : At ; 
Dates. roa as arbitrated. |mium ee his as arbitrated. York India Calcutta i is 
Nae on a OrkK. on 1on« 
Paris, Gold Hambg. House. London, pe 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille 3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | 60 d.s. {60 d.s.| 3 m.d. pr. 02. 
1859. pr. ct. | pr. ct. _ | pr ct.| pr.ct.] pr.ct. | d. d. 
Zin. 1 .§ 20'374 |) O°2 | ..:. | par} 137 : vee | 109 26 618 
» ay a my sees sees 9 13°64 bees sone ” a ” 62 
Ped; 5... ” 0°3 ” 13°64 0-1 9 2 ” si 
” Sx. oy) 0°2 9 13°65 0°2 9 a 9 614 
Mar. 5 ” 0°2 ” 13°64 aisles 39 5 ” 99 
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THE series of communications on the Duration of Human Life 
which the author of this paper has laid before the Society at 
different periods since the year 1845, have, with one exception, 
related to distinct and well-defined classes of society—to Sovereigns, 
the English aristocracy, and the English gentry, and to the members 
of the three learned professions, clerical, legal, and medical. The 
paper which forms the exception to the rule, is the one “On the 
Duration of Life of the several Professions,’ which appeared in the 
ninth volume of the Society’s transactions. In that paper the less 
defined classes known as “Literary Men,” or as “ Literary and 
Scientific Men,”’ were treated of jointly with the Army and Navy, 
the three learned professions, the professors of the fine arts, and 
persons engaged in trade and commerce. Literary and scientific 
men were, on that occasion, classed together, though ‘ Chambers’s 
English Literature’? was made to furnish the materials for a distinct 
treatment of the literary class. I now propose, by means of mate- 
rials obtained from the same sources as those used in former Essays, 
to consider the Duration of Life of Literary Men, of Scientific 
Men, and of Men engaged in the practice of the Fine Arts; and to 
bring this series of Essays to a close by presenting, in one summary, 
the Duration of Life in the upper and middle ranks of society. 

The present communication, then, will consist of five parts, 
namely, 1. The Duration of Life of Literary Men, 2. The Duration 
of Life of Scientific Men. 3. The Duration of Life of the Pro- 
fessors of the Fine Arts. 4. A comparison of these Three Classes ; 
and 5. A Summary View of the Duration of Life in the upper and 
middle ranks of Society. 
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1.—The Duration of Life of Literary Men. 


Between this class and those classes of which I have already 
treated, or shall have presently to speak, there is a difference worthy 
of note. The members of royal houses, of the aristocracy, and 
of the gentry, and the three learned’ professions, as well as chemists, 
_ sculptors, architects, painters, and musicians, constitute well-defined 
classes, separated from othér classes by sufficiently distinct lines 
of demarcation, or devoted to their several professions as the chief 
business of their lives. The fine arts, for instance, in their several 
divisions, are, with few exceptions, practised by men who embrace 
them as distinct pursuits by which they hope to earn a livelihood 
and achieve a reputation. It is not so with literature. Our writers, 
both in prose and verse, are of every rank and profession. Some 
make of literature ee a subordinate and occasional pursuit; but 
with others it ig.as much a profession as divinity, law, or physic, as 
music, architecture, sculpture, or painting; and it is not practicable 
to draw any line between the one’ class and the other. They are 
mixed up in the nature of things, and could not have been con- 
veniently separated in this Essay. In treating, therefore, of the 
duration of life of literary men, I must be understood to be speaking 


of a mixed class, consisting on the one hand, of those who have no — 


one distinct and defined professional] calling, but who make literature 
one of their pursuits, and the duration of whose life is consequently 
affected by the habits of composition in very various degrees; and, 
on the other hand, of those with whom literature is a distinct 
profession. 

I have been able to collect from “ Chalmers’ Biographical Dic- 
“ tionary ” with a supplement of facts from the “ Annual Register ”’ 
from 1815 to 1852, 942 ages at death of men more or less devoted 
to literary pursuits, and of more or less celebrity in different walks 
of literature. Some of the deceased persons were described as 
antiquaries, others as historians, others as poets, others as miscel- 
laneous writers, and a small body of authors as schoolmasters. 
These distinctions I have thought it worth while to retain in the 
following tables; giving, at the same time, in a supplemental 
column, a eevee total for literature as the one pursuit to which all 
were more or less earnestly and constantly devoted. 

The tables which follow are counterparts of the tables given in 
former communications to the Society. The first table presents the 
number of deaths at each age; the second table groups the deaths 
by periods of five years; the third by periods of ten years; while 
Table IV presents the average age at death of all the members 
of the several groups, and of the entire class who died after the 
ages severally specified in the table. 
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Taste 1.—JZitterature. 






































Age. Antiquaries. | Historians. oie a Poets. ee a al a 
Ee ee sd ee ne 2 ne 2 
Me sinsasoareses ae saul ews 1 ] 2 
BD cecante ase sas SRC aes souk nee 
7 ieee ere BA wi ened 2 2 
7s ee oe 1 1 
EUG, svBouies seb 
Ee re 1 ] 
BS. cadiheeses me 2 2 
QD: scarlocdesien 3 1 4 
BA seetigetown ss 1 2 sth 3 
OL isos cehestee 1 ae 3 
Sane zt 2 6 
BPO tito oea 6 1 7 
ee rsa leet ovis 4 4 
Se ee, eee 1 nee 2 3 
Bh Oe cain Ad 5 g- 2 7 
BF alec Ressnc 1 t 1 6 
Ss eee, Site 3 Ba 3 
Ss ae 1 Boas 6 7 
BO ic decane ] 3 4 9 
2) Oe eee 1 Tos 3 1 5 
1 Vege en. oles 1 L 6 8 
BS sini 8 i: 1 3 7 ll 
ren ae 1 1 5 7 14 
Lf ia es 2 1 4 7 14 
7 ER 1 8 o) 18 
GGetalscdisk iid a 6 10 
BR oranda 4 1 4 3 14 
BOA ve oer on aes i) 2 7 
NO neddees dey i 1 1 3 6 i 
Lge ] is 38 4 10 
I ne 1 1 2 3 4) 12 
re ee ee: 3 x oat D 6 15 
ee ee 3 1 4 9 17 
OO cians bienss 2 2 3 8 15 
Sk ea. Ree 4 3 2 8 20 oF 
ee See 1 3 1 6 6 17 
PO ccsvivgessee iP us 2H 4. a7: 24 
2 ee eee 1 1 1 2 8 13 
1 peters: hee 3 want a 3 14 20 
Mok ie oketee 3 ‘he 1 3 9 16 
Se ee 1 1 ie 2 12 16 
MBO asaveteosss a 3 1 4 9 24 
Bares tevss: 2 1 2 | 5 14 24 
GOr cote: 9) 2 shes 7 9 23 
BOs 52s 3 1 ] 2 5 12 
Die iss Rees 2 I tess 3 12 18 
oes 5 1 1 7 15 29 
(1 i ae en 4 dis re 8 10 22 
BO: isso sev 3 1 3 5 16 28 
i ant, eae 1 have 1 3 ll 16 
TOE Come 1] 1 2 6 ys 37 
"ha ane eee 3 2 1 4 17 27 
L4.... 6 3 1 2 16 28 
(ae 8 it 2 2 11 23 
Le ee Soe 3 3 8 15 29 
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Taste I.—JZiterature.—Conitd. 















































Age. Antiquaries. | Historians. ee Me Poets. ee Li gee = 
TL ane 5 1 4 14 24 
yc epee A Bes 4 2 +e 4 12 22 
TO casts wees 2 1 2 2 8 15 
SO cous 3 2 a 4 13 22 
Sp Ie ie Sir 3 2 2 4 it 
CAE Ae 2 aes 1 14 7 
os eee oe 5 2 2 1 9 17 
BA Sunt coves 2 mah 4 6 Wy 
SD caveat sac 1 1 5 9 16 
SO iene 2 10 12 
Siac eae oes 4 1 1 5 11 
SSe ihe: 1 7 8 
OO ccsswectases i 1 2 4 
GO ae tivses 1 i} fe 4 
Oi ccccc ete 1 1 
OD ic calhivee ] 2 3 
OB icdactaes a 2, 2 
QA 2 a eacens 2 7a 
CO) ais i Re 
OG ike 
OFd chistes 1 1 

Sl eee cg ee 5 1 i 
otal < tsi 127 47 43 223 502 942 


* This is the recorded age at death of T. O’Sullivan, a celebrated Irish bard 
and author. See ‘‘ Annual Register,’’? 1820. 





Taste I].—Literature.—Quinquennial Ages. 















































> & thge. Antiquaries. | Historians. po Poets. ae : ieee a 
BZA= 2D. ih csone 1 Si fae 5 1 7 
26— 30........ 1 eas ae 6 3 10 
31- 35........ sage 1 ea ll ll 23 
36- 40........ 1 1 2 15 is 32 
4l— 45.000... 3 1 4 16 28 52 
46- 90........ 6 2 1 24 28 - 61 
5Hl= 55........ 10 2 5 20 32 69 
56-— 60........ 10 7 6 23 65 111 
61— 65........ 18 7 A 21 53 103 
66- 70........ 17 4, 5) 25 58 109 
(6 a7 AS ace 29 6 Zz 17 i2 131 
76— 80........ 14 9 5 22 62 112 
S1=85..;..;:. ll 5 2 13 42 73 
86— 990........ 5 2 2 4 26 39 
91-— 95........ 1 se a vet i 8 
96-100........ nse Sate ee save ee 1 

and ‘upwards.. ae ee as 1 oe 1 
Maximum.. 92 90 89 115 97 115 


AAT TE I LIS ELE TTA LT TTL I a I IS ED ESS IEE I EET EIT EI PTET RELL SOLOISTS TSE 
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Tasie III.—Literature.—Decennial Ages. 






























































Age Antiquaries.| Historians. baat Poets. hers i rat A: 
21 29%... 1 co sae 5 1 7 
26- 30........ 1 ais dans 6 3 10 
3l- 40........ 1 2 2 26 24 59 
41-— 50........ 2 3 5 40 56 113 
S2= "60s. 20 9 11 43 97 180 
Gla 7 O...tne: 35 11 9 46 111 212 
71— 80...... 43 15 12 39 134 243 
81- 90........ 16 Zh 4 if 68 112 
91~100........ 1 a seas 1 8 10 

and upwards .. ‘ ees om : 

Totals, 3.0% 227 47 43 223 502 942 

TasLe LV,.—Literaiure.—Summary. 
Age. Antiquaries. | Historians. Eye ed Poets. Anne pias 











See | eee 























Ql andupds..} 67°56 67°40 63°91 58°10 65°50 64°05 





26 92 mE G90 67°40 63°91 58°92 65°58 64°36 
31 gt igs VGSSAE 67°40 63°91 59°77 65°81 64°74 
41 yo vtesf- 8°44 68°73 65°15 63°18 67°31 66°56 


51 eet Or SD 70°26 67°97 67°91 12°22 69°61 





The figures contained in the last of these tables (Table IV), 
invite examination and comment. The two sections of the literary 
- elass headed “ Poets’’ and “Schoolmasters,” are found to occupy 
a low place in the scale, in all the horizontal lines of the table. 
Whether we commence the register of deaths at 21, at 26, at 31, at 
41, or at 51, their average age at death is uniformly below the average 
for miscellaneous writers, and for antiquarians and historians. As 
in the case of poets, the ages at death amount to 223, the average is 
likely to approximate to the true number, and it may be allowable 
to inquire whether there is anything in the calling of the poet to 
account for the comparatively short duration of his life. 

The first consideration that offers itself in possible explanation 
of the short duration of the poet’s life is, that poets enter the class 
to which they belong at a comparatively early age, while other 
literary men, and especially antiquarians and historians, enter their 
respective classes, and commence their characteristic pursuits at a 
more advanced period of life. If, as seems highly probable, the 
class of living poets is always a young class compared with other 
literary men, the average age at death will be below par. But it is 
quite possible that the poetical temperament, as it 1s commonly 
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called, may be a phase of constitutional weakness, and a cause 
of early death. 

That poets as a class are short-lived is rendered probable by 
the low recorded ages at death of the Roman poets. Thus, Tibullus 
died at 24, Persius at 28, Lucilius and Catullus at 46, Virgil at 52, 
Horace at 57, Ovid at 59, Martial at 75, and Terence at 88. 
The average for these nine poets is nearly 58 years. On the other 
hand, the Roman orators, Quintus Hortensius, and Pollio, died at 
63 and 80 respectively ; Cicero, was killed at 64; and the historians 


Sallust, Livy, Pliny, and Josephus, attained the respective ages, 


of 51, 76, 79, and 56. Plato, the philosopher, lived to upwards 
of 80. These eight died, or were killed, at an average age of about 
683 years; or nearly 16 years older than the nine poets. 

Against these nine names of Roman poets, may be placed, as 
having been short-lived, the English poets, Kirke White, who died 
at 21 years of age; Collins at 36, Parnell and Robert Burns at 37 ; 
Goldsmith at 46, Thompson at 48, Cowley at 49, Shakspeare at 52, 
and Pope at 56. These nine English poets, selected as having been 
short-lived, attained an average age of about 42 years, or more than 
10 years less than the nine unselected Roman poets. 

These small groups of facts may perhaps be allowed to furnish a 
slight confirmation of the general result of the larger body of facts 
comprised in these tables. 

That schoolmasters who devote themselves to literary pursuits 
should rank next above poets, but decidedly below the other classes 
in the Table, will not excite surprise when it is borne in mind that 
in addition to such influence as literary habits themselves may 
exercise in undermining health and shortening life, the schoolmaster 
is exposed to the serious drawback of confinement with his pupils 
during many hours of the day in an atmosphere rarely of the purest. 
A schoolmaster of literary habits may be expected to suffer in an 
unusual degree from the evils incident to a sedentary life. If the 
facts upon which the averages for the class of schoolmasters are 
founded had been more numerous, I should have attached more 
importance to these considerations. 

On referring to the paper on the Duration of Life of the 
Members of the several Professions, published in the ninth volume 
of the Society’s Jowrnal, it will be seen that the duration of life 
of the different classes more or less exclusively devoted to the 
pursuits of literature, differs somewhat from that recorded in the 
table I am now examining, as the result of the combination of all 
the classes specified in ‘the table. If we take the last horizontal 
line in the table, which shows the average age at death of all those 
persons who died after the age of 50, and compare the figures it 
exhibits with those of the paper just referred to, we find differences 


a i 
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and coincidences worth observing. In that paper the average age at 
death of 856 authors, whose biography is given in ‘ Chambers’s 
English Literature, and who survived the age of 50, is shown to 
amount to 69°14 years. The corresponding figures in Table IV are 
69°61, or about half a year more. The 186 members of the French 
Institute who survived the same age of 50 years, died at an average 
age of 70°38, being a small fraction of a year in excess of the age at 
death (70°26) of the 47 historians of Table TV. The 571 members 
of the French Academies died at the mean age of 72°47; and the 
401 persons devoted to literature and science in England (as taken 
from the “ Annual Register’’) at 72°10; while the miscellaneous 
class of the present paper died at 72°22. In making this comparison 
between the duration of life of the lterary class in England and 
that of the literary class in France, as obtained from the ages at 
death of members of the three French Academies and the French 
Institute, it must, however, be borne in mind that the French lives 
form a picked class entering the learned societies in question, on an 
average at from 41 to 46 years of age, while the English lives used 
in the formation of these tables are subject to no such elimination 
of deaths at the early ages. When the comparison is made between 
members of the French Academies and Institute on the one hand 
and English literatewrs on the other, taking in each case the deaths 
of those who had survived their fiftieth year, it will have to be borne 
in mind that the foreign admissions to the class under examination, 
are by selection on the ground of eminence, while the admissions 
of English literary men take place by natural removal through death 
of all persons under 50 vears of age. 

The 942 deaths comprised in the tables are sufficiently numerous 
to make it desirable to separate them into classes according to the 
centuries in which they were born. The results of this separation 
are shown in the following table :— 


TasBLE V.— Centuries. 











7 Average Age 

Date of Birth. utes nity 
Bath Cencwry  s.cg.2:.:- 1 78°00 
Ce i ee ere 4 74°75 
SCR Sy wettest 6 66°33 
POG tena Veta 146 63°85 
BET oh Pen ae: 301 62°99 
U3th’ 1,5 hese! 484 64°78 





Of this table it must suffice to observe that it agrees with the 
majority of similar tables in former essays, in showing a less fayour- 
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able duration of life in persons born in the seventeenth century than 
in those born in the sixteenth, with a recovery and improvement in 
persons born during the eighteenth century. 

The comparative duration of life of married and single persons 
belonging to the literary class, follows the rule already established in 
favour of the married in former essays, as the table will show. 


Taste VI .— Conjugal Condition. 
ae a a 





= eee Mean Age. Greatest Age. 
Married s;..5.05.45 iébecs ny, 64°39 97 
RCO Fe dsccaivesinctaiss 34 58°41 92 
Difference ........ oe 5°98 5 


SSS SSS SS a PN 


IT shall revert to this subject when I have examined the duration 
of life of men of science and of artists. 


Il.— The Duration of Life of Scientific Men. 


Men of science constitute a comparatively small class of the 
community. I have, accordingly, been able to bring together from 
the sources which have supplied the remainder of my facts, only 
188 ages at death of men belonging to this class, grouped under 
the three heads of 1. Mathematicians and Astronomers; 2. Chemists 
and Natural Philosophers; and 3. Naturalists. This last group 
comprises botanists, mineralogists, and geologists. There is no 
great difference in the duration of life of these three groups. 
Between the mixed group of mathematicians with astronomers, on 
the one hand, and naturalists, on the other, the difference amounts 
only to a small fraction of a year, and between the first named class 
and chemists with natural philosophers, to about one year and a 
quarter.* The facts are given in detail in Tables I, i, TEL, and TV. 


* In the paper “On the Duration of Life in the Members of the several 
“ Professions,” the duration of life of the single class of chemists, 41 in number, as 
taken from “'Thomson’s History of Chemistry,” is 69°51, instead of 72°67 for the 
mixed class of chemists and natural philosophers. 
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Taste I.—WScience. 





Mathematicians | Chemists and 


























and Natural Naturalists. — Total Science. 
Astronomers. Philosophers. : 
] 1 
iE 1 
1 1 2 
1 1 
2 Ae 2 
1 : 2 
sae ] u 
2 a 
2 Z 
] 1 a 
1 As ] 
1 2 = 
1 ] 2 
2 1 3 
2 ie 2 
1 1 
2 2 
] ] 
1 ty 1 
a Ase 1 1 
] 2 3 
i 2 dows 5) 
I 1 2 
4 4 
1 ] 
] ae ik 
ae 1 2 3 
2 1 2 5 
1] Soe 4 4) 
] 1 2 4 
3 2 2 i 
2 1 ae 3 
] 2 Z 5 
6 3 1 10 
T 1 2 4 
1 4 5 
say ae 4 4 
1 3 1 5 
o 3 4 10 
five i 2 3 
Ps 1 1 4 
2 1 2 5 
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TaBLe I.—Science.—Contd. 
























































Mathematicians | Chemists and : 
Age. and Natural Naturalists. Total Science. 
Astronomers. Philosophers. 

TAD sa sise Bak taceacer 2 1 3 6 
i Meer ee eee 1 ] I as 
Od wesictebvcshee di 2 3 
De Wiscaredianurieseon 2 2 ei. 4 
CO ocuseNsteee secs 1 Sacks 3 4 
Lo hi rah Jee ened 5 1 3 9 
OOF. vec bireenicn ] 3 1 5) 
coh.) ee die aS eae we 2 
oa Se pears 1 3 4 
BO somber 2 ] spac 3 
LORS Sate | Se nate 2 1 3 
RESET ep 2 1 Ta 3 
co ean RRO 1 1 2 
OOF ah eae sf spa 
QO recedes sneer 3 coe 3 
Nee Seer 2 i 3 
Don ay ee 1 1 

82 43 63 188 





Taste I1.—Seience.—Quinquennial Ages. 


———— 


Mathematicians | Chemists and 












































Age. and Natural Naturalists. Total Science. 
Astronomers. Philosophers. ; 
79) See Ss ne 1 ee, 1 
DO GOS scsdss cas: 2 1 3 
DOO piriacerk: 1 hiss 1 
36- 40 wo... 7 2 9 
BY AD icsivenetss, 3 3 6 
46— 50 ws, 8 bis 3 ll 
B= DOE socsaceee. 4 4 1 9 
DG= (60 ik ff 1 3 11 
CT "65 Fecsicccoees 9 5 10 24 
O6— 70) ...ecccean 9 6 13 28 
4S eee 8 9 10 27 
7O— S07 aces 7 6 Zz 20 
oh aioe RE ) 8 6 23 
86- 90 wos 5 4 2 1] 
OI OOP es fe 2 2 4 
96-100 00... ws. 
Maximum ........ 91 88 92 92 
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Tasie I1I.—Science.—Decennial Ages. 





Mathematicians | Chemists and 























Age. and Natural Naturalists. Total Science. 
Astronomers. Philosophers. 
MRE OD acess vies 1 is 1 
20— 30) .secscvd 2 1 3 
Db 40) sesecuscens. 8 2 10 
BE DO» caisnscsack il 6 17 
DE 60 kee Il 5 4 20 
Ola (AO iSaAak.. 18 11 23 52 
(8 S| eee: 15 15 17 47 
S17 90) siivecck 14 12 8 34 
GEA100: scdstousi 2 er 2 i 





























Ta emer re | 82 43 63 188 





TasLe LV.—Science.—Summary. 





Mathematicians | Chemists and 





























Age. and Natural Naturalists. Total Science. 
Astronomers. Philosophers. 
21 and upwards........ 63°13 72°67 67°33 66°72 
26 Spy OP assetesnal 63°68 “17 2°OF 67°33 66°96 
31 Wh cw ees 64°57 72°67 67°97 67°61 
4] pi ts. Waits! 67°60 12°67 68°98 69°33 
51 ia an coe 71°40 12°67 71°58 41°81 





Though the number of facts in the foregoing tables is small, 
I have thought 1t worth while to group them according to the 
centuries in which the several members of the class of scientific 
men were born. The following table shows the result of this 
arrangement :— 


Taste V.—Science.— Centuries. 








Date at Birth. Number cages 
16th century i:<...:.6«: 15 61°66 
Lis lee 3 tinal arin 9 64 65°37 
Woe we ee 102 68°25 





This table, instead of presenting like the corresponding tables 
for other classes, a lower duration of life in scientifie men born in 
the seventeenth century than in those born in the sixteenth century, 
with an improvement in those born in the eighteenth century, shows 
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a progressive improvement in the duration of life throughout the 
three centuries comprised in the table. But it will be scen that the 
average for the sixteenth century is based upon the inadequate 
number of fifteen facts. 

The small number of facts will also account for the exceptional 
result shown in the following table, in which, as on previous 
occasions, the married members of the class of scientific men are 
compared with the single, slightly to the advantage of the single 
men. The greatest age shows an equally slight advantage for the 
married. 























. Taste VI.—Science.-—Conjugal Condition. 
ee Mean Age. Greatest Age. 
IPAITICE 5 .cccsccensnsavaes 50 6668 92 a 
Single f.3%.03.05 de: 12 66°25 91 
Difference ........ nue ase 0°57 1 





III.—The Duration of Life of the Professors of the Fine Arts. 


This class consists of several sub-classes constituting so many 
distinct professions, among which, though with some misgiving 
as to the propriety of the classification, i have admitted the class 
of actors and vocalists. One class (that of sculptors) consists of 
only 14 members, and is, therefore, too small to require separate 
notice. Of the remaining classes, the one which implies the most 
sedentary occupation, namely, the class of engravers, yields the 
lowest average (67:91). Painters, whose employment is less seden- 
tary, but who are much confined within doors, have a slight advantage 
over engravers; and engineers, architects, and surveyors, who com- 
bine the sedentary pursuits of the draughtsman with active super- 
intendence out of doors, have a still more favourable average. 
Musicians take rank with this last class; and actors and vocalists 
seem to have some slight advantage over the sedentary and confined 
classes of engravers and painters. The precise figures will be found 
in the following tables. 

It is worthy of remark, that among literary men, as among the 
class now under consideration, the sub-class most devoted to seden- 
tary pursuits (namely schoolmasters) had also an unfavourable 
duration of life. 
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Taste [.—<Art. 
racers 1 7 BOON Total 
ge 2 : inters. | Engravers. icians. an oe, 
Age sata Sculptors. | Painters. | Engravers usic ee, Art. 
2 a Pee a a 1 l 
7g eee 
7 SRR 
i, nen ae 
7.45 NEES Fe 
eas atch os aeecbind + couch bod’ (Reykwasctent Parse ane 
S| OE. : 
BE eas vacua < vised eas 
OE aso ats | ] 
| | a 
ibs ticess ites 
Dercebneiess 
co eal an Be 
esc cnidans 1 I 
Go Renee oe 1 1 
tees ty AB 2 anit re 
S/S 1 1 wees 2 
DO veendicestes 1 1 2 
rt eee aor sins — sae ies 
| Seen =e 1 4 1 ; 1 7 
BN nidstauees dikes wae seus 
RA ae ] I Z 
Zs eee aes we cae ‘oe 1 ude i} 
Ce 2 1 1. 2 i 7 
ce 1 1 1 3 
BOE satiaceen ded 1 1 1 3 
‘Vie bene 1 ] 2 
to ean 1 : 2 ae doi 3 
Ment se 2 oe 3 1 sc 2 8 
alae ] sos 1 ae 4 
i) Ee eee 3 1 oe wa 4 
Die, dusts, 2 1 1 4 
Des scscake. 4) 1 bie 6 
i eee sas 3 2 i Sass 6 
ee meer ] ie 1 2 2 6 
DOr ccasssvsde 2 2 3 I 1 9 
DP redies. andes oe ie 3 age 2 5 
So eae 1 a 6 1 1 ae 9 
DOR, cicnebedb 1 1 ene ] 1 1 5 
GORE oaks 3 ] 6 2 u 13 
GIS ssa. 2 5 2 va sa ae 4 
GbE 3 2 1 3 2 1 12 
oe ar 4 3 3 10 
ie hee 8 1 4) 3 oe esi 9 
OU itt as 3 3 2 ] 1 10 
LS eae 4 1 3 2 10 
CAO ticock. 1 2 sme 3 
OSE rncccaade 1 5 Mice 2 ase 8 
CO iisciah. 2 tae 4 I 2 1 10 
(ee 4 1 4 7 2 4 17 
(i ie 1 Bes 2 1 2 2 8 
(SIS ee 3 1 1 1 3 1 2 g 
Dee Sapa 1 Sa 1 4 2 8 
1k Deen 4 ae 2 3 36 1 10 
fo EE ST Ae eae Sree EI 


’ 
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Taste I.—Art.—Contd. 


Engineers, Actors 
Des ae Sculptors. | Painters, | Engravers. | Musicians. a ue i tg 
Surveyors. 
2 6 2 1 11 
2 1 3 2 8 
5 2 ae 1 ] 9 
3 4 1 1 g 
1 1 2 oes 1 5 
4 1 2 7 
oe 1 aie 1 2 
2 3 1 deiba 6 
3 : 1 1 6 
3 1 bi 1 5 
1 oo 2 3 ces 6 
2 1 1 oa 1 5 
] 1 oes 2 
cae 1 a 1 1 3 
1 es 1 eae 2 
1 1 t 1 4 
1 1 1 1 4 
1 Ds 1 
1 1 2 
1 1 Cotte 2 
76 14 111 00 45 40 342 





Taste I.—Art.—Quinquennial Ages. 


ee ene er pe eee 








Engineers, Actors 
Age. ore Ee Sculptors. | Painters. | Engravers. | Musicians. and ares 
Surveyors. Vocalists. ; 
21 25. cs. at 1 ] 
26-— 30........ 1 1 
31- 35........ a 2 sss si 2 
36— 40........ 1 wae 6 ] 1 2 ll 
41- 45........ 2 1 2 4 2 2 13 
46- 50........ 4 1 ie 3 2 3 20 
O1l— 55......,. 1 3 12 6 1 3 26 
56— 60........ re 4 15 6 4 5 4] 
61- 65........ 9 2 15 ll 6 2 45 
66- 70........ 12 1 16 6 6 7 48 
(13 Cay As ree 9 1 11 8 9 8 46 
76— 80........ 15 : 9 3 6 4) 38 
81— 85........ s) che 8 4 3 i 29 
86— 90........ 4 1 4 3 3 1 16 
O1— 95:...0... 3 Z 1 1 Z. 
96-100........ ] 1 ees 2 
Maximum .. 93 86 96 90 96 91 96 
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Taste II].—Art.—Decennial Ages. 














Engineers, h evans 
Age. ane ~ Sculptors. | Painters. | Engravers. | Musicians. and Sone 
Surveyors. Vocalists. 
2h oe 3 ae eens ae ae 1 She ite 1 
26= 30........ sas coe 1 ae aah Be 1 
31— 40........ li 8 1 1 2 13 
. Ss See 6 2 9 7 4 5 33 
SI— 60.....64: 8 /| 27 12 5 8 67 
1270) .o:.. ae 3 31 17 12 9 93 
71- 80........ 24 1 20 11 15 13 84 
STS. 90: cee. 13 1 12 7 6 2 4]. 
91—100........ 3 3 2 1 9 
Totals .... 76 14 11) 56 45 40 342 
Taste 1[V.—Art.—Summary. 
Engineers. Aehoue 
Age. an 3 Sculptors. | Painters. | Engravers. | Musicians. a os 2 re ‘ee 
urveyors. 











| | ss |} | 


21 & upds. | 69°95 58°57 | 64:20 63°80 69°44 64°97 65°90 
26 





ah A COEIS 58°57 64°20 64°58 69°44 64°97 66°03 
Oe atl et GON95 58°57 64°52 64°58 69°44 64°97 66°14 
Oe sa. tel 050 58°57 66°60 65°03 70°18 66°34 67°25 
ase lad cou 60°50 68°47 67°91 72°57 69°33 69°56 





The 342 persons comprised in these tables, when grouped 
according to the centuries in which they were born, were found to 
have attained the average ages stated in the following table. 


Taste V.—Arts.—Centuries. 











Average Age 
. Number fee 
Date of Birth. of Deatha. ay 
| et es ee | olaeme 
EGth eéutury s.005..2..4 5 — 62°60 
i ee eee ee 39 65°51 
SEER ype si eee 298 66°42 


Though the small number of deaths in the first line renders the 
comparison embodied in the table of little value, it may be observed 
in passing that the general results agree with those obtained for men 
of science. This group of facts makes no addition to our information 
-on the subject of the relative duration of life of the married and 
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single. The abstracts do not contain any instance in which it is 
stated that the deceased person was unmarried. Fifty-five persons 
stated to have been married attained an average of 69°56 years. 


IV.—Literature, Science, and Art compared. 


The following table shows the average ages at death of the three 
classes which have just been separately examined, with the number 
of facts on which the averages are based. 





























Age. Literature. Science. Art. 

(942 Deaths) (188 Deaths) (342 Deaths) 
21 and upwards ........ 64°05 66°72 65°90 
26 Riri Di 9 eaves 64°36 66°96 66°03 
31 oie gee 64°74 67°61 66°14 
41 oe = TP kre aa 66°56 69°33 67°25 


51 Ar pigments 7 9 69°61 7USa 69°56 





Tt results from this table that whatever the age selected as the 
basis of the calculation, scientific men have the most favourable 
duration of life. The professors of the Fine Arts come next in order, 
when the younger members of the several professions are included in 
the averages ; but if we exclude all deatns under 50 years of age, the 
resulting figures for literature and art differ very little indeed. The 
table, taken as a whole, seems to prove that the pursuits of literature 
are favourable to longevity, but destructive to life at the earlier 
periods. 


V.—Summary view of the Duration of Human Life. 


The several communications which I have addressed to the Society 
since the year 1845, on the Duration of Life, afford materials which 
enable me to present a larger view of this subject than has been 
hitherto possible. Jam able to bring together a sufficient body of 
facts to determine :—1. The duration of life at different periods; 
2. The comparative value of life in the married and single; 8. The 
comparative duration of life in the two sexes; and 4. The duration 
of life as affected by social position and by professional occupation. 

1. The Duration of Life at different periods.— By bringing 
together the facts contained in my several communications to the 
Society, I am able to show the duration of life in the several 
centuries of the Christian Era by means of the ages at death of 
8,499 adult males. The result, with the number of facts on which 
the several averages are based, is shown in the following table. 
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Tasie I.—Summary.—Centuries. 



































Number Average Age 
Date. of at Remarks. 
Facts. Death. 

First five Centuries............ 45 52°02 All sovereigns. 

6th to 10th centuries ........ 106 51°66 All sovereigns but one. 

PEG CONLUTY "6.0500. jeihooee sone 62 54°95 All sovereigns but three. 
Ls ee ee Se ere 89 53°88 All sovereigns but four. 

LES oe seep re oe 133 byael! 117 sovereigns. 

PEE preg esheisp enti ts bas 147 53°50 121 aa 

BOER Pigs) “Seether iaatas 249 57°16 176 x 

PGC Fit eo eee 1,334 64°23 Mixed classes. 

BLED deisy . \ seeoresneceystaane> 3,464 60°36 54 

Meh are) aaa Liste 2,870 63°41 i: 





The figures in this table are in harmony with those of the 
greater number of corresponding tables in former essays, in as much 
as they show a lower value of human life among persons born in the 
seventeenth century than among those born in the sixteenth century, 
with a marked recovery in those born during the eighteenth century. 
This curious and interesting feature of the table presents itself also 
in the tables for the Peerage and Baronetage, for the English Gentry, 
for Professional Persons, for the Clergy, and for Literary Men, and 
also for Females of the upper classes, while the tables for Sovereigns, 
for Medical Men, and for Artists show a progressive improvement, 
and the table for Lawyers a progressive deterioration. The results dis- 
played in this summary table are not therefore, to be looked upon as 
the expression of the exceptional state of some one class determining 
by its own high numerical values the average results of the aggregate 
of ranks and professions. They are to be regarded as a general 
truth, of which, I confess that no satisfactory explanation offers 
itself. J may, however, observe, that of the causes of death recorded 
in the abstracts from which the figures in the table are taken, a 
third in persons born in the seventeenth century, and only a fifth in 
persons born in the eighteenth century, are from Ague, Fever, 
Dysentery, Small-pox, Plague, and Consumption, diseases which 
prove fatal chiefly to young and middle aged adults. 

Though I do not attach great importance to the causes of death 
assigned in biographies, I subjoin a tabular statement of the assigned 
causes in the three centuries now under review. The large number 
of deaths attributed to Fever in persons born during the seventeenth 
century, and the improvement in this respect among persons born 
during the eighteenth century, is deserving of notice. The reform 
which was effected in our gaols after 1774, probably had some share 
in the result; for our prisons were active foci of infection to the 
‘rest of the population. 

VOU. Xx. PART Ir. 2B 
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Taste II.—Summary.—Diseases. 


en cerns EE LS 












































Fatal Diseases. 16th Century. 17th Century. 18th Century. 

Pao we... dc2i uieomat ioeteeesrnesatieessacecoeomern 2 i 

DRG UNG Ore ses Petsen ne Crsehone eeitas. oo ilocos aap 2 2 

MeV Cts Fie, case, Ska arm ep eee namad aoae 9 47 29 
SUMO Oar mie econ taansmuldatnouednnni lars om 2 6 1 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery ..........:....0s0 4 6 1 
CGI SUI ETON ithe ns aesencuennemaceare sone seceonas 6 19 28 

MD Gtal  ctancarevikadeslusscapetgnas 25 81 69 
Total of assigned causes (including 65 O45 30] 
PHETA OVE)! oie. rsksstonedsessgeFonreooouses 
All causes (including the above)............ 502 1,050 829 





2. The Duration of Life in.the Married and Single-—I am able 
to compare 976 instances in which the fact of marriage is stated 
with 83 instances in which the deceased persons are stated not to 
have been married. The average and extreme ages at death of the 
two classes are shown in the annexed table. 


Taste IIl.—Summary.—Conjugal Condition. 























pps Mean Age. Greatest Age. 
Married oi.i..:.csee 976 66°77 100 
Siote..e.ccoaeteccee 83 62°06 92 
Difference ........ 5bae 4°71 8 





Though the averages in this table are founded upon very unequal 
numbers of facts, it is probable that they represent a general truth. 
The difference of nearly 43 years is much too considerable to be 
accounted for by the inequality in numbers. It may also be well to 
observe that the 83 cases are all instances in which the fact of 
celibacy is stated in the biographies, and that instances of death 
before the age at which marriage ordinarily takes place are not 
included. 

3. The Duration of Life in the Two Sexes.—In an earlier volume 
of the Journal of the Society, tabular comparisons are made between 
the ages at death and expectation of life of the male and female 
members of the upper classes of society, from which it appears that 
females have a longer duration of life, and a better expectation for 
every age from 25 to 75. As the greater value of female life is 
universally known and acknowledged, I shall not enlarge further 
upon this topic, but content myself with referring to my paper on 
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the duration of life among the English Gentry and Aristocracy, 
which will be found at page 37, of volume ix, of the Journal of the 
Society. 

4. The Duration of Life as affected by Social Position and 
by Professional Occupation. —The time has not yet arrived for 
presenting in one summary the duration of life of the several 
ranks and classes of society. Some of the materials required 
for this purpose are still wanting, and those which we have 
are not all of the best quality. Some of our averages, for 
instance, are deduced from too small a body of facts, while others 
relate to sections of the community not easily separated from the 
remainder by sharp and well-defined boundaries. We may imagine 
the subject of the duration of human life treated as a branch of — 
science—the whole community being parcelled out into large classes, 
and these classes in their turn reduced to numerous subdivisions. 
We should have at least six leading classes—an independent class, 
a professional class, a trading class, a working class, a dependent 
class, and a criminal class; and each of these would be found to 
consist of many distinct elements. The figures contained in the 
present communication, and in former essays, will enable me to treat 
of the duration of life of the first two of these classes, namely, the 
independent and the professional class. I propose to place the facts 
relating to these two classes in order; but before doing so, 1 must 
revert for a moment to the sources from which the facts have been 
_ derived. They have been carefully abstracted from several works 
of an analogous kind; from the “ Peerage and Baronetage,” from 
County Histories, from the “ Annual Register,’’ from the “ Gentle- 
** man’s Magazine,” from ‘“‘ Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary,” and 
from the “ Art de Verifier les Dates,” a French work of acknowledged 
authority. Deaths by accident or violence have been always carefully 
excluded ; so that the figures represent the average duration of life of 
those members of the several classes and sub-classes who have died 
natural deaths. I may further observe, that the successive papers have 
been arranged in the same way, and after the same plan, so that the 
summary view I am about to offer could be prepared without much 
difficulty, and with little chance of error. To make this summary 
view as complete as possible, 1 propose to append to each average 
a reference to the volume and page of the Society’s Journal in which 
the original figures are to be found; and in order to use as few 
figures as possible, I shall give in every case the mean age attained 
by such members of each class as had survived their thirtieth year. 
The age thus stated will either be the simple mean of all deaths © 
occurring after that age, or the calculated expectation of life at 
30 added to 380. As I find that the average age at death thus 
calculated differs by a very small fraction of a year from the expecta- 
2B2 
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tion added to the age; I shall use the one or the other indifferently, 
as I find convenient. 

After this explanation, I proceed to present the summary view of 
which I have been speaking, under the two heads of—1. Persons of 
independent means; and 2. Professional persons. 


(1.)\—The Duration of Life of the Independent Class. 


The average age at death of male Sovereigns who have borne rule within the 
Christian Era, founded on the deaths of so many out of 1,440 as had 
survived the age of 30. (Journal of Statistical Society, vol. x., p. 62) 

TCL BAR as ee be eRe ea iv fs RM PRS Oe earring rns Paco C00 57°16 

The average age at death of male members of the English peerage and 
baronetage, similarly founded on 2,291 deaths, abstracted from 
‘‘ Sharpe’s Peerage’? and ‘ Debrett’s Baronetage.’’ (Journal of 
Statistical Society, vol. vyiil., p. 69) 18 ....<....-s.v-sssas-ssaennsogerevencctesentansesees 60°88 

The average age at death of male members of the English gentry, similarly 
founded on 2,455 facts abstracted from certain county histories. 
(Journal of Statistical Society, vol. ix., p. 37) 18 ......ccsesesererneererensoeeoees 61°24 


The three orders of facts here presented are not strictly compar- 
able facts, for the kings whose ages at death were abstracted from the 
“ Art de Verifier les Dates’? lived in different countries at different 
periods of time, while the peerage and baronetage lived and died in 
every part of the United Kingdom, and the gentry in certain only of 
our English counties. The figures 57:16, 60°88, and 61:24 can only 
be taken as fair representatives of the value of life in the three 
classes thus compared, if it shall appear that similar differences and 
a similar relative position obtain, when these same classes are com- 
pared for the same period of time. Such a comparison was made in 
the ninth volume of the Society’s Journal, by placing side by side 
the average ages attained by those members of the Royal houses, 
the English aristocracy, and the English gentry, whose deaths are 
recorded in the obituaries of the “ Annual Register”? during the 
years from 1758 to 1848 inclusive. 


The male members of Royal Houses dying upwards of 30 years of age, 97 in 
number (Statistical Journal, vol. ix., p. 46), attained on an average the 


The male members of the English aristocracy, 1,179 in number, attained an 
VORA COE sec. inacveass Tica sean ae codvaraugeedauerian tate tre tares cic cteeen xe eas eee eee 67°31 

The male members of the families of the English gentry, 1,682 in number, 
attained an average Of w...cccciseeeees hacebua tanh OR Lae AL ee 70°22 


It will be seen, then, that when the ages at death of the three 
classes of male members of Royal Houses, male members of the 
English aristocracy, and male members of the fainilies of the English 
gentry are abstracted from the same source, for the same period of 
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time, and with the same principle of selection, the average durations 
of their lives follow the same order as when all the members of the 
respective classes are included. The figures are worth repeating. 


Whole Class. Part of Class, 
Sovereigns and royal howses © ...c.scesdecresssovrvesvees DTM GES, Ses Sas 64°04 
Bmigiish: ALiStOClACY: -..c0codernssceagsrancrmeorerseuoakens soeees GOSS S145... 2 67°31 
Pits BONG Ry ce eal eae. ko cesangsensdaen voaavadisacetereanates Ni Sam Se mee 70°22 


These two groups of figures certainly confirm each other, and 
seem to justify the statement that the value of life among the inde- 
pendent class decreases as the social rank approaches the highest. It 
is reasonable to suppose that luxury increases, and the motives to 
wholesome exertion of mind and body are lessened as we ascend from 
the English gentry, through the English aristocracy to the more 
mixed class of Sovereigns or members of Royal Houses; while the 
families of the English gentry comprise a very considerable body of 
persons who have been more or less dependent, at some period or 
other of their lives, on professional exertions for their support. The 
families of the English gentry may be said, indeed, to form, in this 
respect, a link between the aristocracy and the professions, sharing 
the luxury of the one and the intellectual labours of the other, and 
receiving into its ranks the children of those who have achieved 
wealth and social position by the pursuits of commerce, manufacture, 
and trade. 

The inference which the figures drawn from the “ Annual Register”’ 
suggest in favour of mental and bodily employment, and against 
luxury and want of occupation, is certainly strengthened by facts 
drawn from the same source, and given at p. 349 of vol. ix. of the 
Journal of the Society. 


The learned professions, with 1,483 recorded deaths, give an 


ANVETASS CUTACIONAOL POLO Ec %5., cikMabdvands sw anedenmsetedeceertlaus vidons 68°86 
Trade and commerce, with 513 deaths, yield ............sssccsssesesens 68°74 
Officers of the army and navy, with 935 deaths w........cccceceeesees 67°59 
English literature and Science, with 395 deaths ............cccsceee 67°55 
ME AMCLARES, SWik ZOU ACACEIS TA avs siuscljestersent Need slosdabbacdebebcakee 65°96 


Of these five leading classes, one only, the Professors of the Fine 
Arts, show a less favourable duration of life than the English arig- 
tocracy, and even the professors of the fine arts are more favourably 
circumstanced than the members of Royal Houses. 

Nor is the inference against luxury and want of employment 
weakened when the five classes just compared are resolved into their 
constituent sub-classes. 
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The clergy, 945 in number, attain an average age Of .............6. 69°49 
Trade and commerce, 513 in number ....... 2 deli Laie Meee ata nae tes 68°74 
Officers of the royal navy, 366 im mUmMber a... ,cccicssorstseoveodesvcaees 68°40 
Lawyers 294, ta-mmiber cron roteactided eects tocemene ie eee 68°14 
English literature and science, 395 in number ..........e0ccseseeee 67°55 
Members of the medical profession, 244 in number ................ 67°31 
Officers Gf the army, 569 in number  ......00.c:.s.ese0codegensevesdaotden- 67°07 
The fine arts,-259ta number j.iv.2y.cbiccekcsastetes ccs 65:96 


All the members of this larger list have a more favourable dura- 
tion of life than the members of Royal Houses, and five out of the 
eight, present a more favourable figure than the*English aristocracy. 
Hor the aristocracy and the members of the medical profession, the 
figures are precisely the same; but the aristocracy has a slight 
advantage over officers of the army who are recruited largely from 
its ranks, and a still greater advantage over the professors of the 
fine arts. 

The figures which represent the value of life in the independent 
class would seem to warrant the inference that the duration of life ig 
greatly curtailed by luxury and inadequate occupation. The class 
which comprises the largest number of persons who may be presumed 
to have had occasion to exert themselves, and which receives the 
largest number of recruits from the ranks of the industrious portion 
of the community (I mean the English gentry), has also the most 
favourable duration of life.’ The question, then, naturally suggests 
itseli—Is the duration of life favourably affected in those members of 
the English aristocracy who may be said to have a profession de- 
manding full occupation of the mind? Diplomacy is such a profes- 
sion, and the duration of life of diplomatists and statesmen affords an 
answer to this question. I have at hand the duration of life of 79 
diplomatists and statesmen, taken from the pages of “ Chalmers’ 
“ Biographical Dictionary.” ‘With rare exceptions they are members 
of the English aristocracy, and their average age at death, calculated 
in the same way as the other averages now under consideration (that 
is to say, the average age of all who had survived their thirtieth year), 
is no less than 73°65, an average in excess of the corresponding figures 
for the English aristocracy by more than 6 years.. 

As, however, the admission into the class of English statesmen 
does not take place till a much more advanced period of life than 
30 years, the just comparison between statesmen and the aristocracy, 
of which they form the most: active section, will consist in such 
members of the two bodies as have passed their fiftieth year. The 


figures for this age in the classes now under consideration are as 
follows :— 
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Menibers of Royal Houses: ..j:.eiaiccinersaecdiarsiavtadves 68°54 
PRESCOCTACS | cnlensy scien ccm litiianua nadine una terws 71°69 
. UST Ee a ees eae NED EEE ath Se Rte eRe 74°00 
SEUSS RN MOE: ATE ho RE RN eRe Re oan ZT 4 


This very favourable duration of life of statesmen and diploma- 
tists, when compared even with the English gentry, affords some 
ground for believing that a life of active mental occupation may 
completely counteract the injurious effects of luxury, and its frequent 
concomitant, want of occupation and object. 


(2.)—The Duration of Life of the Professional Class. 


Under this title I propose to treat of the duration of life of the 
three learned professions, and of persons devoted more or less exclu- 
sively to the pursuits of literature, science, and art. The facts for 
both these leading divisions are obtained from “ Chalmers’ Biogra- 
“ phical Dictionary,” supplemented by the “ Annual Register.’’ 


The clergy, 902 in number (Journal of the Statistical Society, 


Lawyers, 137 in number, (Journal of the Statistical Society, 
ORS, cred OD) BOR aes etsy, RVG va 5ccuuns sx vatsda stn ionusainsocioadbmen'sn ns nds 66°51 

Medical men, 174 in number (Journal of the Statistical 
SOCEM VOL MVE ct O JOE wtsererucancscnsnodetovirioai ious tenaavesonigs 67°04 


According, then, to these facts, obtained in the same manner 
from the same sources, the members of the three professions take 
rank, in point of longevity, as follows :— 


- Medical men 67°04; Lawyers 66°51; Clergy 66°42. 


Such is the order assigned to the three learned professions when 
their more eminent members are brought together from the pages of 
a biographical dictionary, with some additions from the obituaries of 
the “Annual Register ;’’ but when all the facts relating to the three 
learned professions are extracted from the obituaries of the “ Annual 
“ Register,’ from the earliest issue of that work to a comparatively 
recent period, the relative position of the three professions is changed, 
and the average duration of life is as follows:— 


Clergy 69°49; Lawyers 68°14; Medical men 67°31. 


The less select classes taken from the obituaries of the “ Annual 
“ Register”’ differ, therefore, more from each other than the more 
select classes, who find a place in the pages of a Biographical Dic- 
tionary. It may be well to place the two orders of averages side by 
side. ) 


More Distinguished Less Distinguished 
Members, Members. 
MOBIL | ccsiniasce nichusddtadesantewaunns CON he cisonainstabes 69°49 
PEAMNV EUR Larsas tot misdidtenercsartetesnvecaee’ CO arctica 68°14 


Whedieal t@ris,, (i boveccd cose css bicd out: G7 O86 ochsiess rt ee 67°3) 
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The comparison here instituted would seem to lead to the infer- 
ence, that high professional distinction is only to be attained by a 
sacrifice of health and vigour, leading to some curtailment of life. 

The duration of life of persons devoted to the several pursuits of 
science, literature, and art, has already been examined in this essay. 
The three pursuits were found to take rank as follows :— 


Science 67°61; Art 66°14; Titerature 64-74, 


The less select classes, whose ages at death are recorded in the 
“Annual Register,” attained the following average ages :— 


Literature and Science jointly 67°55; Art 65°96. 


If we combine into one class-the persons devoted to literature 
and science, whose ages at death were taken from Chalmers’ 
Biography, supplemented by the “ Annual Register,’ we obtain ag 
the average duration of life of this more select mixed class 65:22 ; 
and we are able to compare the more distinguished with the less distin- 
guished members of the two classes, literature and science, and art. 


More Distinguished Less Distinguished 


Members. Members. 
Literature and science........ ....... Ge 2 tain be eee 67°55 
7 SI Gere MAE NE Oe SRR RE RRS Sa GBS7Z4 0G: ere aoe 65°96 


So that here also it would seem that the higher distinctions of 
literature, science, and art are purchased by a sacrifice of health 
and vigour leading to a curtailment of life. 

It now only remains that I should compare the two classes of 
independent and professional persons with each other, so as, if 
possible, to arrive at some general principles of practical application 
to the business of life. For this purpose it will be convenient to 
consider the English gentry as an intermediate class between the 
aristocracy and the professions, leaving kings and members of Royal 
Houses out of the comparison. The following figures represent the 
average age at death of all members of these classes who have passed 
their thirteth year; all the figures being taken from the “Annual 
“ Register”? for the same period of time. 


English aristocracy wel Sw seghiatstee adie sys tea tussache memes aextg od 
Bong lish. Sembrysh, ...0i.. oie e atest 70°22 
Learned professions’. t.nisiesaueeanine 68°86 
Trade and commerce ....... 4 sbradiae oe aca uarers eek eee Bisaeeens cs 68°74 
Officers of the army andomiavy 20.0). \bcsseincaccrte 67°59 
English literature and science ........ccccccscsseossseesececeouee 67°55 


The fine arts 


_ The mixed class of the English gentry, occupying, as they do, 
an intermediate position between the aristocracy and the professions, 
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largely devoted to healthy rural pursuits and manly English sports, 
recruited from the most energetic and successful of the professional 
and industrial classes, more occupied than the aristocracy, less anxious 
than the professions, less ambitious than the votaries of literature, 
science, and art, is distinguished from the classes above and below it 
by a more favourable duration of life. The aristocracy, more luxurious 
and less generally occupied, pays for its perilous advantages of social 
position with some few years of life, occupying an intermediate place 
between the mixed cultivators of literature and science and the short- 
lived devotees of art. This unfavourable position of the aristocracy 
would seem to be dependent, not on any inherent weakness of consti- 
tution (for statesmen, who are for the most part members of that 
class, attain to a very favourable duration of life), but to that cause 
which Celsus, nearly 2,000 years ago, pointed out as the parent of a 
large family of diseases unknown to less artificial modes of existence 
—luxury. This serious evil, which it is not less the interest of the 
aristocracy itself than of the nation at large to see abated, can only 
be counteracted by maintaining, and, if possible, increasing the 
avenues to suitable occupation which the political constitution and 
social habits of this country provide. The curtailment, in the case 
of so important and influential a class, of existing opportunities 
of employment, and of existing stimulants to an honourable ambi- 
tion, would be an evil for which the most promising theoretical 
improvements in the constitution of the country might prove but a 
sorry compensation. 
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Propositions and INFERENCES, with StTatTisTicaL Notes, touching 
the provision of Country Dweiiines for Town LaBouRERS— 
and in particular for those of the Town of Liverpoonu. By 
J. T. Danson. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 19th April, 1859. ] 


Arrnr carefully considering the facts brought together im this paper, 
with reference to the most intelligible mode of presenting them to 
the Society, I have adopted the form of a series of Propositions, each 
sustained by notes of the Statistical evidence on which it is founded, 
and a subsequent, but logically connected, series of Inferences, 
similarly sustained. In some instances, in order to bring the Paper 
within the compass of an evening’s reading, a Proposition or 
Inference already proved elsewhere, is noted rather for illustration 
than for proof. 


First Proposition.—That nearly all our large Towns have been 
formed, and are maintained, by the demand for Town labour, 
bringing, and keeping, there the labourers who supply that 
demand, together with their families. 


Liverpool may be taken as a prominent instance. It appears 
from the census of 1851 that of the 213,767 persons, of 20 years of 
age and upwards, who slept within the limits of the Borough on the 
night of the 30th of March in that year, only 48,298, or about two 
out of every nine, were natives of the Town. Of the remainder, © 
being immigrants, and 165,469 in number, no less than 61,089 were 
born in Ireland. It should here be observed, for it bears directly 
on the purpose of this paper, that, as a result of the migrant 
character of the labouring population of our large towns, they are 
very seldom under the influence of any local attachment; and that 
where any such attachment exists with them, it almost invariably 
has reference to a rural, and not to an urban locality. Hence the 
gradual removal of a portion of them to dwellings in the country 
would, in all probability, meet no obstacle from that source. 


Second Proposition.—That of the whole number of persons thus 
brought into, and retained in, such towns, only a small propor- 
tion, say not more than one in five, or at the utmost one in 
four, is there required, or there employed, in the capacity 
of an effective labourer. 


The average number of the family, in England, being about five, 
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it is computed that, allowing for women engaged only in domestic 
duties,—or in such occupations as might be equally well or better 
performed in the country—for children, and for the sick and aged, 
not more than one in five of the labouring population will be found 
actually engaged in those occupations for which residence in the Town 
is now really required. And, with reference to any suggestion of 
country dwellings for town labourers, this proportion may be deemed 
considerably less: seeing that many artificers and dealers, who serve 
the labouring classes, are now located solely by, and would follow, the 
dwellings of their customers. Assuming that every five families of 
what is commonly called the labouring class do, by living in a town, 
alone, give town-employment to one other family of the same class, 
the removal (even the nightly removal) of every five labouring men 
would have the effect of taking at least six families from the town. 


Third Proposition. — That, as a rule, the men are wanted for 
town work, and their wives, female relations, and children are 
not; and the men, when sick or otherwise disabled, would, in 
general, be better in the country than in the town. 


In or about the port of Liverpool there is but little demand for 
the services of women or children. In this respect—that is to say 
in the paucity of regular and profitable employment for women or 
children—the town may be deemed, in some degree exceptional. 
The manual labour in demand is almost wholly for the carriage, 
shipping, and storage of goods: operations of a rude nature, generally 
requiring considerable strength, and not admitting of the introduction 
of much light labour. But, even where this is otherwise, it forms no 
real obstruction to what I am about to propose, unless the employ- 
ment whatever it may be, available for women or children, be such 
(as for instance connected with fixed machinery, or requiring to be 
done by workers collected in one building) as to preclude its being 
taken home. 


KHourth Proposition.—That thus, for every effective labourer 
retained and maintained in such towns, several (probably 
four) other persons are now also kept there, and have to be 
provided with fit habitations, including air, water, and sewage. 


This proposition may be deemed a corollary to the second. But 
it goes further: opening to view the whole of the sad and extensive 
field in which our sanitary reformers are now hardest at work, and in 
which they are, undoubtedly, much less successful than they 
commonly suppose they are: the house-accommodation of the poor 
in our large towns. There the habits previously formed, and too often 
fixed for life, in cottages by lane sides in the open country, or on 
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breezy heaths, and in open air occupations, are found very effective 
indeed to promote, by habitual disregard of ventilation, the least 
economical use of such breathing-space, and also such means of 
cleanliness, as can be’ had in towns, by those who can pay only for a 
little of either. They could not, however they valued space, have 
much of it, there. But they don’t know its value; and thus often 
pay very dearly for no¢ having even what they might. 


Eifth Proposition. — That repeated efforts concur in revealing 
great practical obstacles to the provision of fit habitations for 
the greater part of the population of such towns, within the 
towns themselves. 


Trustworthy evidence, in detail, of any want of success in the 
philanthropic efforts recently made to improve the town dwellings of 
the poor, is, as yet, only to be had from those who are, or have been, 
engaged in such efforts. Time enough has hardly elapsed to dis- 
courage those who began these efforts with confident hope of success ; 
and it is not to be expected that, until thoroughly convinced, gentle- 
men so engaged will afford willing evidence of their own failure. 
Nor indeed can it yet be said that the term “failure” is fairly 
applicable ; though it certainly cannot be said that, in Liverpool, any 
remarkable degree of success has yet been achieved. Two distinct 
experiments have been made here. As to the first, I am enabled, by 
Mr. Charles Melly, who has been intimately connected with it, to 
state the following facts :— 

Some six years ago, two blocks of building, in Frederick Street, 
termed the “ Prince Albert Cottages,” were erected, containing 23 
separate dwellings, and costing, in round figures, for land 12,1201, 
and for building 83,0802. total 4,200. Three of these dwellings are 
now let at 5s. 9d. per week; 14 at 5s. 6d. and 6 at 4s.—all paid in 
advance. The rental, for the first five years, lately expired, has yielded 
from 5 to 5¢ per cent. on the capital ; and the net dividend realised 
by the owners, after putting aside $ per cent. for a sinking fund, has 
been 43 per cent.: not enough I fear to draw much more capital in 
the same direction. In comparing this with other investments in 
house-property, it will be borne in mind that a good deal of labour 
and attention is given, in these cases, on behalf of the landlords, for 
which no charge is made; and that permanent and effective success 
in such, or any similar undertakings—as a means of social reform— 
cannot be looked for, until they can be shown to afford a good invest- 
ment for capital, in a purely monetary point of view. 

The other experiment is yet in its infancy. It iy that of “ the 
“ Liverpool Labourers’ Dwellings Company.’ The Secretary to the 
Company, Mr. T. M. Myers, informs me that the 41 dwellings 
erected by them cost 6,350/.; and that the net rental for about three 
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quarters of the year 1857 (for which, alone, the accounts are yet 
complete) yielded a dividend of 34 per cent. on the capital 
paid up.* 


Siath Proposition.—That excepting for the purpose of securing a 
due provision of food during the day, the labouring man does 
not need to communicate with his family from the morning till 
the evening of any working day. 


Seventh Proposition.—That due provision of food could be readily 
made without any such communication. 


In Liverpool, the principal field of labour is along, and in the 
immediate vicinity of, the dock quays. Here the labourer earning less 
than 25s. or 30s. a week, if he live near his work, must pay what is 
to him a high price for any dwelling, and cannot have one fit to rear 
a family in. And to live elsewhere renders it necessary (1) that he 
shall walk the distance, whatever it may be, between his house 
and his work four times a day, or (2) that some member of his 
family shall share this fatigue and exposure, and bring him his 
dinner, or (8) that he shall take his dinner with him in the morning. 

The course first mentioned involves an addition, not desirable, to 
the muscular labour of the day, and also implies exposure to the 
weather, whence (with the slight provision persons so situated can 
make against such casualties) inevitably results some amount of 
disease, premature debility, and death. And either of the two other 
courses must give the mana cold dinner; and, for the winter half 
of the year, may be said almost to compel, and certainly to excuse, 
a resort to some public-house at mid-day. Now it is conceived— 
and it is one of the suggestions intended to be made by this paper— 
that the discomfort and liability to disease, waste of food, defective 
nutrition, needless labour, and temptation to drink, here referred 
- to, might all, to a great extent, be got rid of, were properly warmed 
and well-regulated mess-rooms, with stoves and attendants for the 
warming or cooking of the victuals brought by the men, provided in 
our large towns, wherever a sufficient number of men could be 
conveniently brought together to use them. 

It is probable that order might, in most cases, be maintained by 
putting the place in charge of persons elected by the frequenters 
from among themselves; and it has been ascertained that a very 
moderate subscription, from a large number, would amply defray the 
cost. The proof is, that such mess-rooms are, and have been for 
some years past, in successful operation in several places: in par- 


* In 1858 the gross return was 326/., and the net 120/.: again equal to 34 
‘per cent. per annum on the capital. 
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ticular at the factories of Price’s Patent Candle Company, in 
London, and near Liverpool. These appear to have answered their 
purpose admirably ; and I understand the Company find their share 
of the advantage a sufficient remuneration for the cost; which, 
accordingly, they defray, without aid from their workpeople. The 
mess-room at Bromborough (on the Mersey), is used daily by 
upwards of 200 men and boys: in other words, by nearly all who are 
not resident in the adjoining cottages belonging to the Company, 
and so have not ready access to their own houses. One material 
advantage, in this instance, and it is equally applicable to almost 
every instance of the employment of such labour, is found in the 
deposit with the mess-room cook, in the morning, of all bags and 
baskets. Such articles if carried to, and kept in, the places where 
the men work, obviously afford facilities for, and thence temptation 
to, petty pilfering. Whence, to take charge of them, is also, in one 
sense, to take charge of the bearer’s honesty. The workpeople 
employed at Bromborough, as the superintendent informs me, “find 
“the room a great comfort: as they get their meals well and cleanly 
“ eooked; and, in wet or cold weather, have a dry warm room to eat 
* them in.” 

I am informed that Messrs. Robert Scott and Co., of Castle 
Dykes, near Dumfries, have carried the system further : having found 
it advantageous (to both parties) also to provide food for their 
workpeople. Nor do I see any reason, in view of the advantages 
of co-operation in all such matters, to doubt that, with due care, the 
mid-day meal might thus be provided both better and cheaper than 
by the family. 


Highth Proposition.— That ready access to a rural district on 
Sundays, would, in all probability, beneficially affect the con- 
dition of all working men to whom it is not now available. 


Let it be remembered that a Town Sunday is now no longer what 
it used to be. This fact is not only very significant. It is also 
less perceptible to, and thence is less considered by, many of us, 
than it should be. I believe that its full importance is not yet 
recognized even by many of those who have given special attention 
to such topics. In our great manufacturing and commercial towns, 
the streets are no longer filled several times in the day, as in the last 
and preceding generations, with the richer and better educated classes 
going to and returning from places of worship. All who under pre- 
sent arrangements have learned to value, and can afford, a suburban 
or country residence, now have it; and thus, on Sunday, the town is 
almost entirely abandoned to the smaller shopkeepers, the publicans, 
the labourers, the “ dangerous classes,”’ and the police, Whence 
evil example and weak imitation, leisure, and the absence of most 
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of those whose very presence would be a check, combine to make its 
social aspect far worse than on any other day. Whoever doubts 
this may readily convince himself by spending a few hours in the 
streets of any of our larger manufacturing or seaport towns on any 
Sunday in the year fair enough to allow the people to show them- 
selves out of doors; but especially in the summer. How desirable 
it is that the labouring classes, and before all others the young 
persons, giddy and ill-guided, who are so numerous in our large 
towns, should, when not under the discipline of labour, profit by the 
social example of, rather than be estranged from, those higher in 
station—and that the day of rest should (for as many of them as 
possible) be one of tranquillity and innocent gratification in the 
country, rather than of riot and vice in a town, is sufficiently obvious. 
I do not forget the invariable grossness of the uneducated, as a body, 
wherever they are. But having often personally. compared large 
towns with small villages, even in this respect, 1 cannot but deem 
the latter preferable on all points. 


Ninth Proposition.— That women and children, resident in 
densely-peopled towns, endure at least an equal share (with 
men) of the evils now incident to excessive density of popu- 
lation ; and that the greater part of what is suffered from this 
cause, by male labourers in towns, is caused by their remaining 
in the town at night. 


Evil companionship and example, which a town life more or less 
forces upon the wives and children of the poor, have undoubtedly a 
worse effect upon the young and the idle than upon the well- 
employed and the mature. And it is even well that itis so. Were 
it not—were the young and the unemployed not easily led by the 
example of those around them—we should want one of the most 
effective means of promoting good conduct. And experience seems 
to justify the conjecture, to say the least, that the causes of disease 
are, in like manner, most effective upon children and unemployed 
persons. This, however, being a point on which there is yet some 
difference of opinion, I do not urge it. 


Tenth Proposition.—That cheap and rapid means of communica- 
tion, by railway, for passengers between all such towns and the 
neighbouring country, within a radius of (say) 20 miles, are 
now, or might speedily be made, available. 


Here I cannot do better than take Liverpool as an example. It 
is computed, by those best acquainted with the subject, that the 
number of labourers of the lowest class employed on and about the 
' dock quays of Liverpool, alone, exceeds 15,000. And this agrees 
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with the last census. In March, 1851 (since which time the town has 
largely increased both its commerce and its population) the number 
of persons sleeping within the borough, and returned under the 
single head of “labourers, branch undefined,’ was 11,788; and 
the “carters and porters’? were 5,163. Four lines of railway now 
have termini in Liverpool; and a fifth is likely to be added shortly. 
The country traversed by each of these lines is more or less favour- 
able for the formation of groups of labourers’ dwellings, at distances 
varying from 5 to 20 miles from the town. If each line accom- 
modated 2,000 men, and ran two trains in in the morning, and two 
out in the evening, to suit the hours of labour (which are not very 
various), the cottages being erected either by the Company or by 
parties under contract with it, so that the price of a railway ticket 
for each house, might (but only as a matter of convenience to both 
parties) be charged in the rent, and that be taken in advance weekly; 
and a similar weekly accommodation were given to the women to 
come to town once a week, say on Saturday, for marketing, &c., the 
arrangement contemplated would be complete, and might be safely 
left to expand its dimensions, as the interests and the conveniences 
of all parties (thus placed in communication with each other) should 
dictate. 

All that can at present be affirmed is that the arrangement 
seems feasible, not only to the writer of this paper, but to every one 
to whom he has proposed it for consideration in this neighbourhood ; 
and this description includes some workmen of long experience, as 
well as persons whose lives have been spent in close communication 
with that class. 


Eleventh Proposition.—That some of the most effective obstacles 
to providing fit habitations for labourers of the lower classes 
in towns, exist in a much less degree, or might be altogether 
removed, in the country. 


First, as to the cost of land. I have stated that the ground for 
the “ Prince Albert Cottages’ erected in Frederick Street, Liver- 
pool, cost 1,120/7.; and the buildings 38,0807. I need not tell those 
who are acquainted with these matters that, in or near the centres 
of our large towns, land:is often worth more per square yard, than 
it is per acre at a distance of 10 or 12 miles. In the instance now 
referred to, it formed more than one fourth of the total cost of the 
dwellings. Inthe country an acre of land, suited for such dwellings, 
may very commonly be had for 407. Cutting out four lots of 1,100 
square yards each—say 100 yards for the house and 1,000 for the 
garden—there would be left, of an acre, 440 square yards, for a 
drying ground, a common play-ground, or any similar purpose. 
Paying 5 per cent. on the cost, the ground-rent would be 40s.—or 
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10s. per house per annum. But the ground-rent on one of the 
“Prince Albert Cottages,’ let at 5s. 6d. per week, or 18/. 4s. per 
annum cannot be taken at much less than one-fourth of the rent, or 
(say) 47. 10s. per annum. Here the difference of ground-rent, alone, 
would cover about four-fifths of the estimated railway-fare to and 
from the country [for which see notes to Inferences 2 and 8 pp. 871, 
372, post]. And, be it remembered, the larger amount is now paid 
for a house in a closely-built town, and without a garden; while the 
smaller amount would cover not only the site of a commodious 
cottage, but also a garden yielding some food, besides healthy amuse- 
ment and fresh air. 

I am told that, on an average, the cost of building a cottage is 
quite as great in the country as ina town. And, strictly speaking, 
I believe this to be true. It accords with my own experience. But 
some of the accessaries of the building, which are essential ina 
town, are less needed, or may be dispensed with, in the country. A 
rain-water tank to each house, and a well and pump to each group of 
houses, would in many instances cost less, and in very few would 
cost more, than a good town supply of water. Sewage would be 
cheaper ; and watching and lighting might be dispensed with. 

On the other hand owners and occupiers of land in the country 
very often object to the building of cottages, as likely to increase 
the poor rate of the district. But the proposed dwellings would all 
be within easy walking distance of a railway station, and would add 
proportionately to its traffic, and would, properly speaking, belong to 
it—and so would be entitled to share the credit of an effect due to 
every railway station—that of raising the value of land in its vicinity. 
The objection cannot be ignored: but I am convinced that, if fairly 
examined, it will, in most instances, be found to be wholly without 
foundation. And any comprehensive legislation on the “settlement ”’ 
question must tend wholly to remove the ground of this objection. 
Finally, I may observe that, in practice, the difficulty of making the 
building of town dwellings for labourers a profitable investment arises, 
mainly, from the unwillingness of the tenants to pay for adequate 
ventilation, water supply, &c. the price these must cost in a town. 
In the country they might have them—so to speak—at their own 
price: at a price they are ali able and willing to pay. 


Twelfth Proposition. — That light and healthy oceupations for 
women and children, not inconsistent, as to the women, with 
the duties of a mother, or as to the children, with school 
education, already offer themselves, and are increasing in 
extent, in the country districts immediately surrounding all our 
large towns; and that, in particular, the increased application 
of eapital and machinery to agriculture is, by making clean 
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land in spring and large crops in autumn, at once more 
desirable and more attainable, and by increasing the demand 
for, and the profits from, well-kept market gardens, mate- 
rially increasing the demand for light labour in weeding and 
other similar processes, and so is offering out-door employ- 
ment of the healthiest description, at intermittent periods, but 
in the finest seasons, to increasing numbers of women and 
children. 7 


Here I may rely, in some degree, upon my own experience in 
farming; and that of others, which I had occasion to observe when, 
for several years, I took an active part in the proceedings of an 
Agricultural Society including among its members nearly all the 
principal farmers in a district of some 60,000 acres near Liverpool. 
And, indeed, I think I may appeal, with confidence, to the observa- 
tion of all who have been engaged in farming, near any large town, 
during the last ten years. 

One result—and a result to which I know no exception—of the 
means recently adopted for economising rude labour in agriculture 
(as by improved machinery, and by the use of steam power) has been 
a steady and rapid increase of the demand for a lighter description of 
labour. In short, it is in agriculture as in manufactures; these 
improved methods, while superseding some rude labour, render it 
profitable, and to a great extent necessary, to employ more of a 
lighter description. I allude especially to the labour of hand-hoeing, 
gathering stones and weeds, driving cattle, carrying messages, &c., 
and assisting at harvest. 


Assuming these Propositions to be established, I would suggest 
to the Society the following inferences from them :— 


INFERENCES. 


1. That the retention of a large portion of our present town 
population in the towns (even during the day) is not only 
undesirable, but is rapidly becoming no more necessary than 
would be the retention of an equal proportion of non-com- 


batants in a military camp; and that a further portion might 
be removed at night. 


I say only a large portion. And. here let me forestal the 
objection—imminent in any discussion of this paper—that what 
IT propose is novel and untried. Already many men employed in our 
large towns, if unmarried, with (say) 25s. per week, sleep out of the 
town, if they please. With 35s. per week, and some determination, 
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even the married man, with a family, may do it too. And these, 
and those above them in means, are actually doing so, to a great 
extent; I might say doing so in proportion to their intelligence. All 
I have to urge is the expediency, if it be now practicable, or as soon 
as it shall become so, of extending the facilities now existing to this 
end, so that a still lower class may be able to use them. Not that I 
would have aught in this direction done without regard, or even 
with any diminution of the usual and legitimate regard, to profit. 
Quite otherwise. What has been done in the service of the classes 
who now have these facilities, has been done with no very general 
perception of the accruing social advantages; though these are now 
apparent enough. What I propose is, that a more intelligent advance 
should now (or as soon as may be) be made in the same direction, 
_ to the profit of all concerned, by extending similar facilities to a still 
lower class of town workers. Looking at the future by the light of 
the past, and of what is around us, in this north-western district 
of the kingdom, I see, that way, if I am not mistaken, a practicable 
mode of escape from the growing evils of excessive aggregation in 
Towns. 


2. That this part of the population would be induced, by a 
judicious display of the requisite facilities, gradually to migrate 
to suburban villages, properly constructed in the vicinity of 
railway stations, existing or to be formed for the purpose, and 
readily accessible from the neighbouring towns. 


I have said that there are four lines of railway out of Liverpool. 
But there are only two railway stations in the town: one at its 
northern end, and near the Exchange; and the other (the London 
and North-Western) on the eastern side of the town, but not far 
from its centre. It is probable that there will shortly be a third 
station formed at the south end of the town, in connection with the 
Great Northern Railway. The Exchange station, which is well 
situated for taking up and setting down persons employed at or near 
the principal docks, and the chief groups of warehouses, forms the 
common entrance and exit of three several lines of railway, which 
take different directions shortly after leaving the town. The most 
westerly of these runs only to Southport, a quiet little town, and 
bathing place, on the coast, distant about twenty miles. This line 
skirts, the whole way, a broad sandy shore, facing westward, and 
backed by open sandy land, yet thinly inhabited, but admirably 
adapted for the sites of cottages. On this line there are, already, 
seven stations, more than five miles from Liverpool. Another of 
these three lines—the ‘“‘ East Lancashire ’’—runs through a country 
more highly cultivated, and in which land is dearer; but which is 
also well adapted to the purpose in view; and it has now eight 

Pe 
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stations, more than five, and less than twenty miles from Liverpool. 
And the third—the “ Lancashire and Yorkshire ’’—running through 
an equally eligible country, has seven stations within these limits. 
The two last-mentioned lines enter, at a distance of some ten miles 
from the town, a district more elevated and picturesque than the flat 
country skirting the western coast, and lying immediately north of 
the town. The fourth or North-Western line, running direct to 
Manchester, has twelve stations within the same limits. 

Tf a circle be drawn on the Ordnance Map, with its centre at the 
Exchange, and with a radius of ten miles, intersecting these four 
diverging lines of railway, it will be observed that at that distance 
‘they lie from five to seven miles apart from each other, and thus 
afford ample space for the freest development of the proposed 
scheme along each. And the total number of stations within the 
prescribed limits being thirty-four, if there were erected—gradually, 
and in the course of such a term of years as might afford time for a 
perfectly safe establishment of the system—an average of one 
hundred dwellings, at or near each station, accommodating as many 
workmen, and also, (say) four times as many women and children, 
healthy habitations would thus be provided for some 17,000 of 
the present labouring population of Liverpool. . Add only 3,000 
more for the families subservient to, and living by serving, 
these ; and we have an addition of four thousand to the number of 
regular daily passengers on these lines; to say nothing of the 
attendant traffic inseparable from the altered location of so large a 
number of persons, all consumers of produce to be carried from 
Liverpool. Let the amount paid by each family, in all ways, for 
conveyance, be taken at only 5/.a year, and an addition would be 
made to the gross earnings of less than eighty miles of railway of 
20,0002, or more than 2507. per mile. This, too, would be only a 
beginning. And as the plan, if found agreeable and profitable—and 
T venture to think it could hardly be found otherwise to purchase 
better health, with all its attendant power and enjoyment, and 
increased length of life, with any moderate amount of money—might 
be expanded to a much greater extent from Liverpool,—and would 
be more or less applicable to every twenty miles of railway termi- 
nating ina large town,—the entire railway interest might, in some 
degree, share and profit by the new source of income. But, as the 
subject, where it touches existing facilities of conveyance, is one 
peculiarly of local detail, I here confine myself to Liverpool. 


| 


3. That—independently of the saving in medical attendance, loss 
of time by sickness, funeral expenses, and other forms of 
suffering and expense incidental (or on strong evidence assumed 
to be incidental) to certain violations of the sanitary laws now 
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-in some sort forced upon the poor dwelling in large towns, but 

avoidable (and to a great extent actually avoided) by the same 

* class in the country—the additional cost of convevance to and 

fro for the working members of such families would probably 

be covered, in great part, by the additional earnings of the 
women and children. 


If the money saved in sick time, in medical expenses, and in 
funeral expenses, and the pecuniary gain in the longer duration 
of active life (or in any, or some only, of these items) for a family 
of five persons be set down at 31. per annum, and if we add only 
1s. per week for additional earnings of the family, as in washing 
(which, in town, is costly and ill-done for themselves, and imprac- 
ticable for others), in gardening, and light farm work, we have 
a total of 57. 12s. per annum, added to the effective means of the 
family: which would probably be more than equivalent to the 
travelling expenses incurred under the proposed system, were it 
duly organized. 

If the deaths among the removed population were reduced only 
by five per thousand per year, and the average cost of their funerals 
is only 3/., the gain on this single item, to 20,000 persons, would be 
3001. a year: the interest of 7,500/. sunk at 4 per cent.: which, 
taking land at 40]. per acre, would give a quarter of an acre of land 
to each of 750 families. 


4, That a large proportion of the crime committed in towns may 
be traced to the presence of a dense labouring and poor popu- 
lation at other hours than those commonly employed in labour; 
and, as all municipal expenditure is more or less increased by 
the same cause, it is probable that the burden of local tax- 
ation (considered generally) would be rather diminished than 
increased by any such redistribution of the town population. 


The chief of the Liverpool police (Major Greig), in his report to 
the Town Council for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1858, draws 
attention to the fact that “the various classes of larceny constituting 
“the great bulk of the offences, were of more frequent occurrence 
“ain the winter than during the summer months;’’ and accounts 
for it, by stating that ‘the long dark nights are favourable for the 
‘ commission of” these offences. On turning to the quarterly lists 
of offences accompanying this report, I find that of a total of 5,012 
offences committed and made known to the police during the year, 
and distributed under 42 technical descriptions, no less than 3,195 
fall into three classes of larceny; and that of these 1,729 were 
committed in the six winter months, from October to March, and 
1,466 in the other half of the year. 
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‘Another evil effect of the close packing of the families—and 
especially the young females—of our growing labouring population 
in the lowest and worst-buili parts of our great towns, is seen in 
the rapid increase, of late years, in the number of female criminals, 
and also the increased gravity of the offences with which they are 
charged. . 

Especially is this observable in Liverpool, where the constant 
presence of a large and fluctuating body of seamen, and probably as 
many more persons of a similar class, and in a more or less migratory 
condition, with money to spare and no immediate occupation, tends 
strongly to demoralize, at an early age, and for life, the females 
of the lower classes. In the year ending at Michaelmas, 1857, the 
number of persons charged with criminal offences in Liverpool, and 
dealt with summarily, being 21,080, no less than 8,235, or nearly 
40 per cent., were females; and only 26 per cent. of the whole 
number (of 21,080) were natives of Liverpool. In 1857-8 the 
females were 7,393 out of 19,021, or 38 per cent. of the whole, and 
only 24 per cent. were natives of the town. But in the same two 
years the proportion of females among the criminals charged with 
offences of a graver character, and committed for trial, was still 
higher, being in 1856-7 42 per cent., and in 1857-8 44 per cent. 
of the whole number. This has been traced to an apparent inveteracy 
of the criminal tendency in females, when once developed, arising in 
part probably from the greater difficulty a woman once marked as a 
criminal finds, not only in returning to a station of respectability, 
but in finding any other than a criminal occupation. Residence in 
the country might often prevent this hopeless degradation; and, 
relying on my own observation, I am persuaded that it would. 

In agricultural districts, the proportion of female criminals does 
not usually, exceed 12 to 15 per cent.; or about one-third of that 
prevalent in Liverpool. 

As to the diminution of expense to the country likely to attend 
any diminution of crime, I find, on referring to the “ Judicial 
“ Statistics, 1857,” that the average cost of each prosecution (so 
far only as it is paid out of the public revenue) is, in a summary 
proceeding before a magistrate, 17. 11s. 5d.; and by indictment 
91. 2s. 83d. The maintenance of each prisoner while in gaol (and 
when his cost to the country, all things considered, is probably 
at a minimum) was at the rate, averaging the last five years, of 
271. 4s. 7d. per annum. Add, when not in gaol, the extra cost 
of living by depredation, with the destruction and waste of property 
necessarily incident to a life of crime, and it will not be deemed an 
immoderate estimate which puts down 1501. a year as the average 
current cost, in money, of each person falling into and remaining in 
this class. One hundred withdrawn, or withheld, from the present 
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list in Liverpool, would, on this estimate, afford a gain to the town 
of 15,0007. a year—enough to pay ample interest on 300,000/., were 
that sum invested in any means whatever for bringing about such a 
result. 

It also appears, by the “ Judicial Statistics, 1857,” that of the 
whole body of criminals in that year, upwards of 40 per cent. were 
“ Jabourers,’ upwards of 18 per cent. “ mechanics and skilled 
“ workers,’ and 22 per cent. “persons of no occupation; and as & 
large majority under this last head were females, it may be inferred 
that nearly all these—or about 80 per cent. of the whole body 
of criminals—were of the very class now compelled (in many 
instances most unwillingly, while not yet criminal) to spend their 
leisure hours in the bad moral and physical atmosphere of our over- 
crowded towns. 


5. That, in particular, juvenile crime might thus be largely pre- 
vented: the criminal tendency, where existing, being, in the 
country, far less fostered, either by temptation or by evil 
example. 


The returns of commitments show that juvenile crime is more 
common in towns than in the country. Petty larceny—the chief 
crime of towns—is peculiarly adapted to the powers of children. 
Almost every natural vent for the inherent activity and curiosity 
_of boys is there closed; while all their faculties are preternaturally 
sharpened; and acquisitiveness is cultivated by the example of all 
whom they are taught to look up to. Whence crime becomes, to 
many of them, inevitable.* 


* I find that of 960 “ youthful offenders”? who were sent to Reformatory 
Schools in England and Wales in the year ending 30th September, 1857, as many 
as 756 had been convicted of various forms of larceny, 44 of vagrancy, 43 of 
attempts to steal, 26 of housebreaking, 23 of unlawful possession of goods, and the 
remaining 68 of other offences: and 633 of them had been previously in prison— 
373 of them more than once. 

The number of males under sixteen years of age committed in the same year 
to the different prisons of the kingdom, displays in almost every instance a larger 
proportion for the borough than for the county gaols; though it is well known 
that many of the depredations committed, and punished, in agricultural districts 
are traceable to criminals bred in towns, and usually resident there. For instance, 
for the Aylesbury county gaol we find, under sixteen years of age 38 males 
out of a total of 591; in Exeter county gaol, 50 out of 771; in Springfield (the 
largest county gaol in Essex), 76 out of 964; in Hereford, 12 out of 312; in 
Warwick county gaol, 7 out of 329; in Worcester county gaol, 48 out of 1,005 ; 
in Wakefield county gaol, 223 out of 3,450; in Preston county gaol, 100 out 
of 1,476. 

Turning to the borough gaols, we find for that of Liverpool 502 males out of a 
total of 4,811; in Manchester, 463 out of 2,305; in Birmingham, 244 out of 
1,545; in Hull, 161 out of 847. 

The statistics we yet have on this subject are very imperfect; but, such as they 
‘are, they undoubtedly tend to confirm the opinion that a town life, for the children 
of the labouring classes, is promotive of juvenile crime. 
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In the year 1857-8, the number of criminals taken into custody 
in Liverpool, who were under sixteen years of age, was 922, a 
number below the average of past years. Many of these now 
annually pass into Reformatories, where they remain for a term of 
years; and in most instances are thus permanently withdrawn from 
the criminal population. Of course it were better they had not 
entered that class. As it is, the supply of juvenile criminals is kept 
up with considerable regularity; and the numbers apprehended 
indicate the constant existence in the town of a large number 
of criminally-trained children. 


6. That the “ Health of Towns Question”’ being thus reduced 
within a compass more nearly commensurate with existing 
means, might be the sooner and the more satisfactorily solved. 


7. That agriculture would be served by an increased and well 
distributed supply of labour, and by the conservation, in cottage 
middens, of a large quantity of the best manure, now sacrificed 
in the effort, hitherto vain, to maintain effectually the sewage 
of our densely-peopled towns. 


Objections are very justly urged to cesspools, middens, and all 
other accumulations of refuse matter in the neighbourhood of dwell- 
ings; but, for the dwellings of the poor, I conceive these to be, in 
the present state of our knowledge, unavoidable in some shape. 
Quick removal is the only practicable remedy. To that, in the 
country, would be added a rapid and effectual dilution of all dan- 
gerous emanations, in an abundance of free and fresh air; and, in 
the country, manure being in demand in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, if not on the very spot, rapid removal would involve little or 
no expense. 


8. That the Railway interest might thus be served by the gradual 


opening of a new and permanent and an ever increasing source 
of traffic. 


. This is a point for the consideration of the Railway interest; and 
it 1s presented to that interest for consideration solely on the ground 
that the scheme proposed affords a feasible prospect of profit to 


railway proprietors. It were unjust to expect that it should be 
entertained on any other ground. 


9. And lastly, that the rapid growth of our town populations, 
which is already involving us in social problems of the most 
painful and perplexing character, might thus be turned into a 
a new channel, in which many of these problems would imme- 
diately find a natural and complete solution. 
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T am aware that these Propositions and Inferences have little or 
no claim to originality. On several occasions, and by several persons, 
proposals more or less similar have been ade public. This, like 
those, may fail to attract attention. I hope not: but, even if so, 
events are now moving too rapidly to admit of our wie longer 
neglecting the basis of the Health of Towns Question; and all 
earnest discussion of the subject, however excited, will probably aid 
in bringing us at length to sound conclusions. 

It is well known that most of the town labourers, who can afford 
it, are already making, or have made, for themselves the very change 
here suggested for those who cannot. Cannot, 1 mean, at present. 
But it is by no means certain that this want of power on the part 
of the town labourers who earn (say) from 15s. to 25s. per week, is 
more than apparent; or if real, is not dependent very much upon 
the will of the classes employing these labourers.* 

Show these men cottages in the country, such as I have supposed, 
readily accessible, and combined with an increase, not a diminution, 
of the other necessaries and comforts of life, and I am persuaded 
they would take advantage of them. Imitation and expediency 
have effected far greater social changes. Of course the change 
would be gradual, as all such changes, to be permanent and beneficial, 
must be; but once begun, this would be no subject of regret. 
Existing interests would have the more time to accommodate them- 
selves to the effect; and as all parties would be left free to act upon 
a sense of their own interests, none would have, at any stage of the 
process, a right to complain. 

* Mr. Newmarch, one of the ablest of those who took part in the discussion 
with which this Paper was honoured when read before the Society, objected to my 
proposal, “that the density of town populations has been and is in course of being 
“relieved by carrying to the outer circles not the poor, but the rich and middle 
‘classes. The larger houses thus vacated become available for poorer tenants. 
«* Witness Bloomsbury, New Road, Finsbury, &c. ~The object is therefore to 
*‘ multiply railways as much as possible, but not under the expectation that you 
** will carry first the poor into the country, but first the rich and then the poor. 
** Towns are unhealthy, not so much because they are towns, as because the houses 
“in them are over full.’ So much the objector himself has since been good 
enough to state tome in writing. Had I been present, I should have desired to 
reply thus:—The rich are gone [from Liverpool], the middle classes are going. 
I should like to see the better part of the poor following (not preceding) these. 
Here I have been misapprehended. Again—large houses when vacated by the rich, 
are, so far as I have observed, more densely filled, precisely in proportion as their 
occupants approach the class of “ poor ;’ and when filled by the poor, are filled as 
densely as their own proper dwellings. This alike in London and in Liverpool ; so 
this change really affords no relief; but it accounts in part for the fact, apparent 
on the face of our censuses, that our large towns are now increasing the number 
of their inhabitants faster, in proportion, than they increase the area they cover. 

I may also observe that the benefits of the proposed system would be equally 


real whether it were adopted so far as to diminish the resident population of our 
large towns, or to keep it stationary, or only to reduce its present rate of increase. 
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A Brier Review of the Oprrations of the Bank of ENGLAND 
in 1857. By Ricnarp Vary, Esa. 


[Read before Section (F), Economic Science and Statistics, of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Leeds, 28th September, 1858. | 


Some interesting Statistics of the operations of the Bank of England 
in 1857, especially in the latter months of the year, are contained in 
the volume of “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom,” 
recently published by the Statistical Department of the Board — 
of Trade. The stock of Bullion in the Bank, which amounted to 
nearly eleven millions in the first week of the months of July, 
August, and September, fell to below eight millions in the first week 
of November, and seven in December. There was a difference 
of nearly four millions in the months of December and September. 
The bullion had not fallen so low in any year since 1841, when it 
was under five millions. The Notes issued, but held in reserve by 
the Bank, amounted to but little more than two millions in the first 
week of the months of November and December, against six millions 
in September. In the Banking Department of the Bank, the stock 
of Cash, in notes and coin, which was nearly seven millions in the 
first week in September, was barely above two and a half millions in 
the first week of November and December. This is the comparison 
for the first week in each month, the period stated in the accounts ; 
but it has been stated by the Bank Directors that at the eighth 
of the panic, the cash left in the Bank amounted at night on 
November 12th, to only 581,0007. The securities, other than 
Government Securities, forming part of the Assets of the Banking 
Department, were in December nearly thirteen millions more than in 
September, the relative amounts being 31,191,386/. in the first week 
of December, and 18,351,990/. in the first week of September. 

The loans and discounts by the Bank were, as might be expected, 
very large in 1857. The amount of money advanced in loans in 
1857 did not much exceed the amount for 1856, but the discount 
of commercial paper was much larger in 1857. Nearly eighty 
millions were advanced by the Bank in 1857 on loans and discount, 
against sixty millions in 1856, and thirty millions in 1855. In the 
three years 1855-6-7, the amount of loans and discount were :— 



































Years. Loans. Discounts. Total. 
£ ; £ 
) has eee 7,136,375 22,136,590 29,872,965 
ESSGe wisn 29,454,767 30,924,699 60,379,466 


TBST ee, | * 80,372,805 49,145,679 79,518,484 
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Although the total amount of loans is nearly the same in 1857 and 
1856, they differed by being principally on “Government Securities” 
in 1856, and on “ Other Securities”? in 1857. During the first ten 
months of 1857, the total advances by the Bank on loans and dis- 
counts, varied in amount from four to seven millions; but in the one 
month of November, no less than fifteen millions were advanced by 
the Bank. These figures represent the actual advances made by the 
Bank during the several periods. The amount of money that the 
Bank had out upon advances at a particular date, is stated in the 
Report of the Committee upon the Bank Acts in July, 1858, to 
have amounted on the 21st of November 1857, to no less a sum than 
21,600,0002., a sum, in the words of the Report, “exceeding the 
“whole amount of their deposits, both public and private; a sum 
“ nearly three-fold the amount of their advances in July, when the 
“rate was reduced to 53 per cent., and more than double what they 
“had advanced on the 27th of October when the first bank 
failed.” 

The following were the extremes of the Rates of Interest charged 
by the Bank in 1855-6-7 :— 












































Loans. Discount of 

Commercial Paper. 
Years, On Public Securities. On Other Securities. 
Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1 5 1 geen 3 6 a 7 34 74 
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In 1857, about twenty-five millions were advanced on loans at 
and above the rate of 6 per cent. against seventeen millions in 1856, 
and three millions in 1855. Of the Discounts in 1857 about forty 
millions were at and above 6 per cent., against twenty-one millions 
in 1856, and six millions in 1855. In 1857, the whole of the 
advances of the Bank may be said to have been made at rates above 
5 per cent.; fourteen millions were advanced at rates above 5 and 
under 6; forty millions at 6 and under 7; three millions at 7 and 
under 8; four millions at 8 and under 9; one million at 9 and 
under 10; and seventeen millions at and above 10 per cent. 

As regards the alterations of the rate of interest by the Bank in 
_the latter part of the year 1857, it is stated in the Report of the 
Bank Committee, that on the 16th of July, the rate was reduced 
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from 6 to 54 per cent. This continued to be the minimum rate 
of discount at the Bank until the 8th of October, when it was raised 
again to 6 per cent. Four days later, on the 12th of October, the 
rate was raised to 7 per cent. In seven days, on the 19th of October, 
the rate was fixed at 8 per cent., and it was afterwards raised to 
9 per cent. on the 5th of November, and to 10 per cent. on the 
9th of November. Thus in the course of only one month, between 
the 8th of October and the 9th of November, the rate was advanced 
from 55 to 10 per cent. 


The Government letter authorizing an extension of the circula- 


tion, was issued on the 12th of November. An issue of notes to 
the extent of two millions beyond the legal issue, was made to the 
Banking Department of the Bank of England, but not more than 
928,000/. of notes were issued to the public beyond the statutory 


limit. That additional amount was reached on the 20th of November, 


after which date the excess rapidly declined until the end of the 
month, when it was discontinued. The legal circulation was only 
exceeded for a period of eighteen days. 

The Transfers of Stock in the public funds, although not part 
of the operations of the Bank itself, may be shortly referred to. 

An account of the amount transferred at the Bank of England, 
is published in the volume of ‘ Miscellaneous Statistics,’ under the 
title of “ National Debt and Public Funds.” The total amount 
of stock transferred annually is very large. In 1855 it was 
162,708,7601.; in 1856 232,296,5427.; and in 1857 224,191,1197. 

It appears, therefore, that the transfers were less for the year in 
1857 than in 1856. In the month of November, 1857, however, the 
amount transferred was, perhaps, unprecedented. 

The Committee on the Bank Acts observe in their Report, refer- 
ring to the beginning of November, 1857, “ At this time (as was 
“mnatural) the purchases and sales of stock in the funds were 
“enormous. The transfers were much beyond what they had ever 
“ been before.’’ According to the published account, no less than 
34,685,8332. of stock was transferred at the Bank in the month 
of November, 1857; an amount just double that for the previous 
month of October, and ten millions above the highest monthly 
amount in 1856. | 
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Il sonrorr the attention of the Fellows of the Society to the 
following statistical table :— 




















il 2 
Population 
CouNTRY. per 
Statute 
Square Mile. 
England, 1857 .... 304 
France, leo eee 168 
Belgium 1856 .... oo 
Prussia, ¢ 1857... 138 
Austria, 1857... 143 
Germany, 1857 .... 























Average Average Average 
Cost of Railways | Working Expenses Earnings 
per Mile. per Mile. per Mile. 
& 5 ES 
39,275 1,564 3,161 
25,668 1,191 2,706 
16,391 1,259 2,158 
14,486 1,248 1,983 
18,465 1,239 2,686 
13,232 898 1417 * 











* The average cost of coke per mile travelled is, in Germany 4s. 8d.; in England 
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* Proportion per Cent. of Net Receipts, less interest, on Preference Shares and 
on Loans, to the ordinary Share Capital; but other returns give it as 3°12. 

+ Out of 405 cases of so-called Accidents, inquired into from 1853 to 1857, 
only 43, or 1 out of 10, was reported upon as having arisen apparently from 
causes beyond control. The great bulk of Accidents were reported to have arisen, 
not from the neglect of the inferior officers, but from the insufficient regulations, 
or want of discipline, or misplaced parsimony of the Directors and superior 
officers. 

t Proportions per Cent. of Net Receipts to the total Capital Expended ; 
Governmental and private, but the returns to the private Companies in France is 
at 9 per cent. 

§ In Prussia and the rest of Germany the proportion of passengers is, of the 
lst class, 1:7 per cent.; 2nd class, 23 per cent.; 3rd class, 75°3 per cent. In 
England it is, Ist class, 13°5 per cent.; 2nd class, 31°6 per cent.; 3rd class, 
54°9 per cent. ‘* But it is to be recollected,’’ says Captain Douglas Galton, ‘‘ that 
‘* in Germany the 2nd class is as comfortable as our Ist class.”” The same may be 
said of most of the continental 2nd class carriages. 





I.—Examples of Statistical Indications of Fundamental Errors in 
Legislation, and of Aids derivable from Economic Science for the 
advancement of Statistical Science. 


I will, in the first place, ask them to consider what the figures 
in this table,—which I submit, as a statistical and administrative 
study,—separately or connectedly, denote ? what conclusions may be 
deduced from the figures of the chief columns as they are presented 
alone and without verbal explanations, to those who are unaccus- 
tomed to statistical studies P I ask this because the answer may, 
as I conceive, lead to the consideration of the additional operations, 
which are requisite for the public information, namely, the analyses 
of the facts, denoted by the items or units of figures of which 
statistics are composed—the economical analyses of the elementary 
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facts which those units partially represent;—in short, the application 
of economical science, to guide their accumulation and to render 
them profitable to the public. I might fill a whole number of the 
Society’s publication with the tables of figures of which I here give 
only the totals. But laboriously prepared statistical tables are too 
often presented without any totals, much less any reduction, to 
determinate elementary standards, often indeed without reference 
to any economical principles whatsoever. Some years ago, before 
our mortuary registration was got into operation in England, I 
obtained the mortuary statistics of the chief States of Continental 
Europe,—France, Prussia, Austria, Russia. I found that the whole 
accumulations had gone on for years untotalized. In that condition 
I need not say that they were, for mental vision, only so many fogs. 
No one Government then knew the positive or relative sanitary 
and physical condition of the population which it governed. I had, 
I believe for the first time, the mortuary returns of several of these 
States, of which Russia was one, totalized and referred to the 
commonest elementary standard. 

In the celebrated conversation reported with Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, wherein the late Emperor Nicholas expressed his concern 
for the “sick man” the Turk, he avowed as an undeniable fact and a 
ground for his neighbourly interest, that within his own dominions, 
in the general condition of his own subjects, there was every reason 
for contentment, for they were most happily situated. We statists 
knew that the death rate denotes a sum of moral as well as the 
general sum of the physical conditions of a nation. One groans at 
the tremendous delusion under which the destinies of populations 
are governed, but which would be removed by an understanding 
of the statistical standard and a reference to it, which would have 
shown the Emperor that the general condition of his own subjects, 
with which he was so well satisfied, needed his first care, before seek- 
ing dominion over others,—that condition being the lowest and most 
wretched of all Europe,—the chief European death-rate in Russia, 
being—to use later confirmatory totals got out by Dr. Farr—3-590 per 
cent., Austria 2-985, Prussia 2°658, France 2°397, England 2°207; and 
England itself I have shown to be a case of positive wretchedness, 
of an average loss of ten or twelve years of life to all born; and 
a slaughter of upwards of 160,000 per annum, beyond practically 
attained sanitary standards. Now, the getting out of the death rates 
and enquiries into the causes of the differences of the rates between 
district and district, natiun and nation, and between class and class, 
will no doubt tend to elicit elementary facts of sanitary science ;—but 
I might show that for the further progress of the mortuary branch 
of statistics the light of sanitary science and analysis will be 
requisite. 
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In respect to another branch of statistics and of economic 
science, to which the table now under consideration belongs, it 
may be averred that the results imply bad conditions of legislation 
and administration, of which, however well Fellows of this Society, 
or others who have paid special attention to the branch of statistics, 
may be aware, manufacturing and populous constituencies particu- 
larly, and even their representatives, are commonly as little sensible 
as was the Emperor of all the Russias of the general physical con- 
dition of his own subjects, and of the real value, statistically 


determined, of his own Government. The statistical table of com- 


parative results of railway legislation and administration in Europe 
which I submit to you, may serve to indicate questions elicitative of 
elementary facts, for legislative, administrative, and economical 
sciences :—but the further advance of the branch of statistics must, 
I apprehend, be under the guidance of those other sciences. 

The first question which naturally arises on the consideration of 
this table is, what are the causes of the difference of results against 
England which it presents? To this question several answers may be 
given ;—as defective legislative principles ;—defective administrative 
principles. But I shall endeavour to show that the master defect, 
from which the two others arise, is defective economic science and 
principle; or, in other words, public ignorance that there are 
different conditions of competition—sound and unsound; that whilst 
there are conditions of competition which ensure to the public the most 
responsible, the cheapest and best service, and which are requisite to 
improvements of the greatest magnitude, there are conditions of 
competition which create inevitable waste and insecurity of property, 
which raise prices and check improvement, which engender fraud 
and violence, and subject the public to irresponsible monopolies 
of the worst sort. 


Il.—-Heonomic Principle of regulated Competition for a Field, as 
opposed to Competition within a Field of Service, defined and 
exemplified in Legislation on the Railway Service of England 
and the Continent. 


I may, perhaps, best expound the principle by which the differ- 
ences in result presented in this one table, and others from different 
branches of service are governed, if I relate the circumstances under 
which that principle was presented to me. 

From 1838 to 1841, whilst examining the sanitary conditions of 
town populations, 1 found urban districts in England, where there are 
two or three sets of water-pipes carried through streets which might 
be as well or better supplied under one establishment, and competi- 
tions ending in strict monopolies, bad and deficient supplies at high 
charges to the public, with low dividends to the shareholders, and 
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an almost impracticability of improvement in their separate condition 
without augmenting the already excessive charges of the ratepayers 
or further reducing the low returns to the capitalists. These com- 
petitions are what I then designated as competitions “ within the 
field of service.” As opposed to that form of competition, I pro- 
posed, as an administrative principle, competition “for the field,” 
that is to say, that the whole field of service should be put up on 
behalf of the public for competition,—on the only condition on which 
efficiency, as well as the utmost cheapness, was practicable, namely, 
the possession, by one capital or by one establishment, of the entire 
field, which could be most efficiently and economically administered 
by one, with full securities towards the public for the performance 
of the requisite service during a given period. The principle was, 
upon due consideration, extensively adopted and advocated by per- 
manent public officers, commissioners and disinterested public inves- 
tigators for the regulation of enterprises in railways, then at their 
commencement ;* but the views chiefly advocated by speculators and 
persons who profit by multiplied conflicts—who gain whosoever else 
lose-—-were adopted by Parliament. The principle was, however, 
upon independent consideration, adopted by the continental adminis- 
trators and legislators, and the results stand out in wide and 
undeniable contrast of legisiative and administrative ability and - 
integrity ;—in France, for example, in a much more responsible and 
more regular service for the public at. lower fares, with higher- 
priced materials, with dearer fuel, poorer, thinner, and less active. 
population, and lower elements of traffic; and yet, with, an average 
return of from seven to nine per cent. to the original shareholders of 
the lines worked by Companies. In England we have a clashing, 
immensely more dangerous, unsatisfactory, and generally less respon- 
sible service to the public, fares, as contrasted with the continental 
fares, generally one-third higher, with fuel, iron, and machinery 
cheaper, and population and traffic more active; yet with only an 
average return of 3°60 per cent. to the original shareholders, with 
extensive ruin to them—with gigantic fortunes to the promoters of 
conflicts. In France, the original shareholders have, moreover, the 
elements of security. and further improvement to their property, 
whilst the French public have in reversion, on the termination of 
the present concessions, the prospect of further reductions of fares 
and increased facilities for intercommunication, or a new source of 
revenue, derivable from past economy in reduction of the general 
taxation of the country. In England, the greater mass of original 
shareholders have before them elemeats of further depreciation, and 
loss, and even ruin, by the bounty afforded by the practicability of 

* Vide, amongst other expositions, that contained in the admirable report of 


Messrs. Drummond and Barlow, Commissioners for Railways in Ireland. 
VOL. XXII, PART Itt. 2D 
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cheaper constructions and by competitive extensions, that are not to 
be averted by the patchings of quarrels or by any combinations of 
their respective directories,—whilst the public have the main arteries 
of communication—which ought with sound legislation to be as 
cheap and free as any in the world—clogged with inconveniences 
and even with delays as well with high charges, amounting to between 
six and seven millions per annum in excess at the present time, 
of what a sound administrative principle would have insured. The 
maladministration which has incurred the excessive outlays—which 
maintains nearly a hundred separate chief and independent establish- 
ments, at the expense of the shareholders, and to the inconvenience 
and loss of the public in working,—seeks to impose these excessive 
charges upon the public by high fares, and does so in defiance of the 
experience thus enunciated by an observer of railway administration, 
that “There is hardly an exception to the rule, that a high fare 
“ produces a low amount of traffic and stunts its growth, while a low 
“or moderate fare collects a larger amount of traffic and fosters 
“-orowth,’’ * 


III.—Legislation on the service of the Supply of Water n London 
and of Gas at Parvs. 


To the matter of these statements, the answers I usually meet 
with are, first, that but for the unregulated competition and the 
original expenses of English Railways, we should have. had none at 
all; and secondly and impatiently, that what has been done cannot 
now be undone ;—to which I reply that I do not admit the charge 
implied in the first answer, that a large and corrupt expenditure for 
obtaining Parliamentary sanction, is an essential and unavoidable 
condition of representative institutions ; and as to the second objec- 
tion, I have now to refer to the evidence of some experience 
proving that much of the existing evil may be undone, and much 
further impending mischief to such properties, as well as to the 
public, may be averted,.by means of the administrative principle 


* « Werepath’s Railway Journal” of Ist of January, 1859, cited with illus- 
trations in Mr. Samuel Brown’s paper, printed in the Society’s Journal for June 
last. The Engineer states some of the admitted loss thus :—* But for the frightful 
waste of capital in the construction of our railways, the consequences of which are 
entailed perpetually on the people in the shape of high fares, moderate speed, and 
very inferior accommodation, we might, with the aid of proper improvements, be 
able to make the run from London to Liverpool regularly in three and a-half hours, 
and from London to Edinburgh as regularly in seven hours, and at a fare no 
greater, if as great, as that now charged. Under such circumstances there would, 
of course be separate lines for passengers and goods, and with a system of road- 
police, or signal-men, throughout the length of the lines, there would be even less 
danger of accident than at present.” On some of the public evils of separate 
railway establishments, vzde report published by the Society of Arts on “a Parcel 
Post,” July 9, 1858. 
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which I have proposed. In analogous cases of the mischievous 
operation, to the public as well as to capitalists, of competitions 
permitted or encouraged “ within the field of supply,” my colleagues 
on several commissions could find no other remedy. For example, 
London in itself we found the field of service for a supply of 
Water, to which I have already adverted, divided amongst seven 
Separate companies and establishments, of which six were originally 
competing within the field of supply, with two and three sets of 
pipes down many of the same streets, but which had become 
multiform monopolies, doling out supplies of water of inferior 
and often unwholesome quality, insufficient in quantity, although 
positively nearly three-fifths of it ran to waste during the inter- 
mittent periods of service. We found, although the fact was 
attempted to be denied, that fully 100,000/. per annum might 
be saved by a consolidation of establishments, which sum, 
capitalised, would have formed a fund for procuring a superior 
supply from entirely new sources, soft and pure, instead of hard and 
impure. It was our duty in this and similar instances, to submit 
what in the matters referred to us appeared to be the- efficient 
remedies, whatsoever might be the interests opposed to their being 
carried, of which we could not be unaware. The administrative 
principle appeared to be beyond the time; and the loud reclamations, 
chiefly of persons interested in separate establishments prevailed 
against the principle. Since then, as much money as would have 
sufficed to have obtained supplies of soft water of the highest purity 
has been expended by the separate companies in the partial improve- 
ment of a supply which is hard, essentially inferior in quality, consist- 
ing to a great extent, in times of rain, of ditch-delivered water, the 
surface washing of lands under increasing cultivation and high 
manuring; unsatisfactory in the mode of delivery, and at heavy 
charges to the consumers, with unsafe returns to the shareholders. 
Whilst I was in Paris in 1855, serving as one of the international 
jurors at the Great Exhibition, I was requested by the Society of 
Arts to act as one of a special committee appointed on the occasion 
of the visit at the instance of the president, his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, for the purpose of testing the principles upon which 
the acknowledged vast improvements lately made in the French 
metropolis have been carried on, and of considering how far they 
may with advantage be applied to our circumstances at home. My 
special attention was directed by the other Englishmen, as well as 
by my own interests, from the circumstances I have stated, to the 
principles of the administrative means by which the improvements 
had been effected in Paris. I found that the attention of the muni- 
_ cipality had been directed to a case closely analogous to the water 
pUvE Le of London, namely, of the supplies of gas by seven independent 
2 DZ 
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gas companies, when, upon competent and disinterested examination, 
directed by the Government in behalf of the people, the supplies 
were found to be bad, and the charges upon the actual cost of pro- 
duction of a really good gas to the consumers excessive. A consoli- 
dation had been effected precisely on the principle we had recom- 
mended for the improvement of the water supply for London; the 
service had been, in effect, as far as circumstances permitted, put up 
to competition for the whole field, and the consolidation of all the 
establishments had been effected under the best available direction, 
with the result of a considerable improvement of the quality of the 
gas supplied, a reduction of 80 per cent. upon the previous cost to 
the private consumers, of 40 per cent. to the public consumers, 
arising from reductions of establishment charges, and an improve- 
ment of 24 per cent. in the value of the shareholders’ property. 

In respect to one case of a competition of two Gas companies 
within a field of supply in the North of England, I had evidence 
that, whereas the prime cost of the manufacture of gas by those 
separate companies was more than 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet, the 
result of a competition for the whole field of supply by one estab- 
lishment instead of two, was its being made at a prime cost of 
about 1s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet. It was out of the saving of a 
like difference that the results described at Paris were achieved. 


IV .— Legislation on the Continent and in England, for the Interment 
of the Dead. 


I had been previously aware that another example of the applica- 
tion of the principle of competition for the field has long been in 
operation in Paris for the service of Interring the dead. In London 
there are between 600 and 700 undertakers to perform about 120 
funerals daily, being at the rate of upwards of six undertakers 
available as competitors for each funeral; and yet, under the cir- 
cumstance of the occurrence of deaths, there being no time to seek 
about or to make inquiries to enable the parties to make a selection 
upon any comparison of charges, the service is practically a monopoly. 
The expense to the survivors of all classes above the class of paupers, 
and in particular to the most respectable class of mechanics, forms 
a grievous addition to the evils and inflictions of bereavement 
by death; and although the charges made are exorbitant, the cha- 
racter of the service rendered is in every respect of a low and 
objectionable character, and befitting an inferior religious, and social 
condition.* In the more densely peopled districts of London nearly 
60 per cent. of the population die in the same room in which the 
survivors live and sleep. When a father of a family dies the body 


* Vide, for full exemplifications, my “ Report on the Practice of Interment in 
“Towns,” 1843, 
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- remajns in the living and sleeping room of the survivors, commonly 


including children, whilst the widow is abroad seeking aid, or raising 
the money to defray the exorbitant expenses for what is called a 
respectable funeral, for days often after decomposition has com- 
menced. On the consideration of the measure for extra-mural inter- 
ment, the difficulty was presented to us of the probable aggravation 
of this evil of the retention of the body in the living or sleeping 
room of the survivors by the increased expense of the conveyance of 
the corpse and attendants to the distant place of extra-mural 
sepulture. On the continent, at Munich, at Frankfort, at Berlin, 
at Paris, we found these evils, at all events, mitigated, and often 
absolutely prevented by superior legislative and administrative mea- 
sures, which were in accordance with the principle which had been 
independently suggested by a consideration of the facts; and my 
colleagues agreed with me, in the adoption of the principle in ques- 
tion, of competition for the field, instead of multiplied competition 
within the field of service, as presenting the only means of solving 
the chief difficulties by which we were met. But we could not get 
it even considered by Parliament, and the evils of the prolonged 
retention of the body in the living and sleeping rooms of thé poorer 
classes remain and are often grievously aggravated by the delays 
consequent on the increased distances and unregulated charges of 
extra-mural interment. 

The allowance made in burial clubs in England is from 57. to 102. 
for the funeral of an adult member. Some funerals are effected for 
31.; but 51. may be taken as the general average expense of funerals 
to that class of the community. The range of expense, exclusive 
of the case of paupers, may be said to be from 3/. up to 100/. for 
persons in affluent circumstances; and from 800/. to 500. for 
persons of rank; that is to say, under circumstances often of most 
indecent competition within the field, and competing fees or bribes, 
for influence to procure orders for the service. 

In Paris, and also in some other cities of the continent, at in- 
tervals of terms of years sufficient for the renewal of carriages, esta- 
blishments, &c., the entire field of service for the interment of the 
dead is put up to competition, for contracts to render the funeral 
service at scales of material, decoration and attendance, conformable 
to the habits and wishes of different classes of society, divided into 
nine classes, and the range of expense is from 15s. to 145/. English 
money; but these charges include a payment, as a tax, of upwards 
of 60 per cent. for the support of public worship. The expense of 
funeral in Paris, of the class generally used by respectable people, is 
in English money 14. 4s. 5d., for a description of funeral and service, 


which here, under the system of competition within the field, would 


incur more than double that amount of charge. I prefer our own 
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more simple Protestant funeral rites, and yet I beg to guard myself 
from the supposition that I advert slightingly to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church. I am not dealing with a religious, but 
simply an economical question, and in that sense it may be com- 
plained that the common principle of competition within the field, in 
spite of express provisions of wills, augments the cost of our most 
simple rites, to persons of rank, to three, four, and five hundred 
pounds. Competition for the field ensures to the first-class Roman 
Catholics of Paris, the grandest service of their Church, including 
bearers of crosses, plumes, eighteen mourning coaches and attendants, 
the attendance of two vicars, besides the curé, and twenty-six priests, 
six singers and ten chorister boys, two instrumental performers, 
grand mass at church, and 120 lbs. of wax tapers, besides an anni- 
versary service, and material of mourning cloth, at a cost of 1452. 
out of which, be it observed, the competitor for the service, the 
undertaker, pays more than one-half as tax. The absolute cost of 
28,000 interments at Paris was 80,000/., tax included. The esti- 
mated cost of the 45,000 interments in London, under the system 
of competition within the field, was 626,000/., which was certainly 
an under estimate.* At the same rate as in Paris it would have been 
166,0007. On an estimate of the expenses of a consolidation of the 
whole of the service, buying up existing cemetery companies, im- 
proving the character of the service at every point, I found that the 
whole might be accomplished at a charge of 250,000/., for the annual 
number of interments at that time,—1843. 

Under this system of competition for the field where it prevails 
on the Continent, the public have a superior service, and a wider 
range of choice, as well as much protection to survivors not afforded 
in this country. If there were time to describe all the incidents 
of this particular class of service, they would be found to present, 
in the strongest contrast, the characteristics of the two principles 
in question, and would show on our side, instead of the freedom, 
which unregulated competition is generally supposed to produce,— 
multiform monopolies, extortions, and corruption of the most foul 
description. 


V.—Legislation on Internal Communication by Omnibuses in Paris 
and in London. 


I found at Paris that the attention of the Municipality had also 
been turned to the service of Public Conveyance, which was ina 
state analogous to that in London, of vehicles provided by numerous 
conflicting small capitalists giving inconvenient, and, in every way 
inferior, service to the public. By authoritative intervention an 


* Vide my “ Report on the Practice of Interment,” 18438, p. 70. 
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_improyement was effected on the same principle as that effected in 
respect to the supplies of gas, and with the like results. A liberal 
value was put upon the stock of carriages and horses, and a liberal 
compensation made for “times,” ‘“ way-leaves’”’ of the nature of 
“oood-wills for the positions acquired by the Omnibus Proprietors. 
The separate Proprietors were allowed either to take money awarded 
as compensation, or shares to the amount in the one new Com- 
pany, which had made the best offer for the whole field of service. 
Some fifth of the proprietors preferred shares, and those who were 
deemed fit were preferentially employed under the new General 
Company. The immediate gain to the public was increased conve- 
nienée, regularity, and freedom of communication, and a general 
system of correspondence and increased responsibility. Instead of, 
as in London, streets encumbered and disturbed by nearly empty, or 
only partially filled inferior vehicles, sometimes crawling with a few 
passengers, annoyed by detentions fora full load, at other times 
racing, and dangerously overladen, the circulation throughout Paris 
was made regular from regularly appointed stations, at fixed charges, 
which precluded extortionate variations. But I was particularly 
struck with the necessary effect of the change in the social relations 
of the men engaged in the reformed service, in the immediate sup- 
pression of that antagonistic relation, and its consequences, which 
we see most fully developed in London, in perpetual wolfish conflict, 
engendering habits of ruffianism, with extortionate yet precarious 
earnings spent in dissipation and without reserves for sickness and 
old age. The new arrangement in Paris presented the example of a 
number men brought from antagonism into a peaceable relation, 
regular action under a common interest and order, and which secured 
retired allowances and assured means of improved domestic con- 
ditions.* 


* Having when in Paris expressed my approval of the principles involved in 
this consolidation, I was challenged to give my support to a measure for applying 
them in London by voluntary agreement. The times and good-wills of 600 out 
of 800 Omnibuses had been purchased at an expense of nearly one quarter of a 
million (to avoid oppositions) with the calculation that with the savings derivable 
from consolidation, the service could be greatly improved and made more popular. 
The improvement implied putting two thousand men in a better social position. I 
deemed it right to accept the position of a Member of the Council of Surveillance, 
which is substantially the same as that of an auditor of an English Company, with 
the same irresponsibility for the management. The French Company were improv- 
ing the vehicles, extending accommodation, and reducing fares, getting better 
stabling for 6,000 horses, trying to get up a system of correspondence, which 
should include an improved conveyance on the river. They were endeavouring to 
introduce suburban tramways, which are in successful use at Paris and New York, 
by which the expense of conveyance in larger and more convenient carriages would 
_ be reduced one-third and the speed increased one-half; and were systematising 
the machinery for the internal communication of the Metropolis, in a manner, 
which if they had been supported, would have made it a superior work of adminis- 
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All these improvements, private and public, social and adminis- 
trative, might be effected, and horses as well as men, capitalists 
and passengers, put into an improved position out of the savings 
from a part of the waste incurred by the competitions of small 
capital within the field of service. In London, the waste incident 
to management on a small scale by small owners, 1s full 10 per cent. 
By improved feeding, by machine-crushed oats, and other means 
practicable on the large scale, the saving in horse keep is proved to 
be about 2s. per horse per week. Out of this source of waste alone, 
on a competition for the entire field of service, it appeared that the 
British Metropolis might, under ordinary circumstances, be provided 
with systematised internal communication, improved beyond the 
present public conception or desires.* I am not prepared to state 


tration ;—when they were opposed by all the parochial authorities; opposition 
omnibuses were started against them in every quarter, on the cry that they were a 
monopoly —and a French monopoly. The opposition of the new omnibuses, 
intruded on the purchased good-wills, was met much in the old way—in the way 
of the English railway companies (and against which I myself had, as it happens, 
remonstrated) by the old English district managers ; when an outcry was raised in 
the press and the police courts against the proceedings of the French Company as 
being un-English, and a prosecution was instituted against them for conspiring to 
oppose one set of the oppositionists, by the practice of nursing their omnibuses. 
When my name appeared as an auditor of the French Company, I gave public 
notice that I had no share and could have no share in the management, whether 
good or bad, which was by gerants. I was, however, selected for prosecution as 
a chief of the conspiracy against the oppositionists. Their case has concluded 
without even an allusion to my name. ‘The French capitalists were compelled, 
after much loss and at a considerable sacrifice, and after having effected more 
improvements in two years than had been effected in the preceding twenty, to 
convert the Company into an English one, by which, it is to be hoped, the 
principle of consolidated management will be prosecuted against a grossly ignorant 
opposition, by which, if successful, extensive public improvements must be 
frustrated. 

* The new Company by paying about a quarter of a million for “ good-wills,” 
and liberally for the old vehicles and horse stock, got about 600, or three-fourths 
of the omnibuses of London. Those in their hands are worked by 6,000 horses, 
managed by a body of 2,000 men, drivers, conductors, horse keepers, &e. The working 
expenses of an omnibus, with its stud of ten horses, appeared to be 2/. 12s. 5d. per 
diem, driving fifty-five miles, at a prime cost of 113d. per mile, at a profit of a little 
more than a penny farthing per mile, or 6s.-per diem in ordinary times and when 
there was no opposition. ‘The profit is dependent on outside passengers and fine 
weather. Of the daily expenses, 66 per cent. is for provender, 9 per cent. for 
horse care, 20 per cent. for coachman and conductor, 6 per cent. for mileage duty, 
5 per cent. for the repairs of vehicles, and 2 per cent. for tolls, and the rest 
general charges, The total mileage worked by these three-fourths of the London 
omnibuses, averages 31,000 miles per diem. Comparing London and Paris as 
fields of service, London has a population of two million and a quarter, living 
in 300,000 houses, with about 1,500 miles of street and road communication, 
over six times the area of Paris, which has a million of population, living 
dreadfully over-crowded in 32,000 cesspool-tainted houses, and having less than 
400 miles of street and road communication. The number of omnibuses in 
Paris is less than one-half the number of London, and they go about one-sixth 
slower, or little more than five miles an hour inéluding stoppages. 
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that even in Paris the full advantages of consolidated management 
were secured to the public. 


VI.— Unregulated Competition in minor Conveyance: Cabs. Dis- 
tinction between regulated Payments for Services, and Free 
Exactions on Necessities. 


Whilst I was in Paris, some proceedings were initiated for apply- 
ing to the service of Cabriolets the principle of administrative con- 
solidation, which had béen applied to the service of conveyance by 
omnibuses; but I then expressed my apprehension that obstacles 
would be presented in the difficulty of disposing of the surplus hands, 
whose labour would be saved by consolidation. The difficulty of 
dealing with the water carriers, whose labour would be superseded, 
has long impeded the improvement of the distribution of water into 
the houses of Paris by means of pip.s and engine power. In truth 
the labour market of Paris is by no means so powerfully absorbent 
as that of London. An attempt to introduce an improved system 
of street cleansing, which would have interfered with the labour 
of chiffonniers, or rubbish collectors, was once made the occasion of 
riots which were attempted to be turned to party political account. 

No material improvement has yet, however, been effected in the 
service of the smaller means of public conveyance in Paris. But 
the present condition of the Cab service of London is one which 
appears to me to be so prominently illustrative of the evils of the 
competition of multiplied capitals within the field of supply, against 
which the opposite principle is the only effective preventive, that I 
beg leave to advert to them. The number of cabs now licensed in 
London is 4,500. Each common cab and the two horses, with the 
appointments requisite to work it, is estimated to cost not more 
than 60/., so that the capital engaged is in round numbers upwards 
of 270,000/., provided by upwards of 1,800 small owners. 

The waste of the capital committed by this competition within 
the field of supply is visible to the eye at all times and all weat!-org, - 
—in full stands or long files, waiting hour after hour, and in the 
numbers crawling about the streets looking out for fares. The cost 
of the keep of each horse is estimated at 16s. 4d. per week: the 
depreciation of horse stock is put down at 2s. 6d. per week each, and 
of the vehicle at 8s. per week. The market value of the labour of 
such a man as the driver of a cab may be set down in London at 
4s. per diem. The'stable rent is at least 5s. per week per cab and 
horse, and with other minor items the capital invested for man, 
horse, and vehicle may be set down at about 1s. per hour lost during 
every hour, during which the cabs are kept unemployed. On every 
‘cab stand where in foul weather, as well as fair, a dozen cabs are 
seen constantly unemployed, the administrative economist, may see 
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capital evaporating in worse than waste, at a rate of 12s. per hour, 
71. 4s. per diem,—or at a rate of between two and three thousand 
pounds per annum, to be charged on some one, ?.¢., the public. If 
all were employed, as the usual rate of driving is six miles per hour, 
they must be each employed at least four hours per diem to pay for 
their keep. If, however, the cabs were constantly employed daily ;— 
at least, three horses must be employed, which would augment the 
charge by that of an additional horse at the rate of 4d. per hour. 
A large proportion of the cabs are employed during the whole 
24 hours, but there are then two men, “a night man” and “a day 
“ man,’ and three horses. 

It is probably a statement greatly below the fact, that at least 
one-third of the cabs are, the week through, unemployed ; that 1s to 
say, one-third of the invested capital is wasted ;—a service for two 
capitals being competed for by three, to the inevitable destruction 
of one. As in other cases of competition within the field, efforts are 
made by violent manifestations of discontent at the legal fare, by 
mendacity and by various modes of extortion, to charge upon the 
public the expense of the wasted capital. Sometimes it is in the 
form of a piteous appeal, that the driver or the competitor has been 
out all day and has not before had “ one single blessed fare.’”” And 
yet the legal charge for the commonly wretched service of the man, 
horse, and vehicle is, when taken by the hour, nearly double, and by 
_ the mile nearly treble (when only two horses per diem are used) its 
actual prime cost, which when driving, is at little more than six 
miles an hour, 2d. or 8d. per mile, and when waiting 1s. 4d. per hour. 
But there is now a cry from the cab proprietors that this charge 
of double the prime cost does not pay, as it probably does not under 
such a ruinous system. An appeal is proposed to Parliament for 
an augmentation of the fares; but such augmentations under this 
principle of competition within the field would only aggravate the 
evil, for it would lead to an increased number of competitors, and 
instead of there being a competition of three to do the work of two, 
there would be a competition of two or more to do the work of one, 
z. €., a greater waste of capital to be paid for by some one. 

Since the reduction of the Fares in 1852, the number of cabs in 
the metropolis, instead of being reduced has been increased from 
3,297 to 4,507 in 1857. 

If there were no legislative restraints, the extortion under the 
system of competition within the field would reach such a height as 
to go far to extinguish the service altogether, or confine it to cases 
of extreme necessity and very large means of payment. My friend, 
Mr. Henry Ashworth, of Bolton, in an account of his travels in 
America, gives an illustration of this state of things. Speaking 
of New York, he says, “They have their coach stand—coaches with 
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“two horses each, such as we formerly kept on hire, and the fares 
“appear to be discretional, or according to bargain. Upon a rainy 
“day the sum of two dollars, or 8s. 4d., was demanded as the fare 
“for half an hour. I offered one-half the sum, and it was declined. 
“T then pointed the attention of the driver to the string of twenty 
“ other carriages, all waiting to be employed, and remarked upon the 
“uncertainty of his making any money at all within the next half 
“hour. He very coolly replied, ‘The rain is falling very fast, and 
“¢T ouess I'll spec it.’ He preferred to speculate upon the chances 
“ which might offer, and so I left him.” 

Examples of perfectly unrestricted competitions within the field 
are presented amongst the Boatmen on the coast, when a belated 
traveller hurries from London, and presents himself to half a dozen 
or a dozen, say, of Deal boatmen, to be put on board a vessel just 
out of hail and on the point of starting. They see that unless the 
“ fare’ is put on board he will lose his passage-money and his voyage, 
and instances have occurred where not one boat was to be hired for 
less than five pounds or more, to put him on board, or perform a 
service for which, at the rate of wages of men in regular employment 
of the class of the boatmen, as many shillings would be most liberal, 
not to say exorbitant remuneration. At Liverpool, where emigrant 
passengers are frequently belated, ships being delayed so long 
beyond their time that it is believed they will not start for days, 
when they suddenly do start, and a passenger on shore who has his 
wife and children on board, sees the ship turning past the rock, there 
the boatman’s charges have arisen to such a height as to bring into 
competition steain-tugs, as being more economical as well as more 
certain. 

The execution of the laws for the regulation of the fares of 
watermen having been relaxed or fallen into desuetude, and the 
charges of the watermen have so augmented beyond the legal rate as 
almost to extinguish the habitual use of boats on those parts of the 
River Thames little occupied by steam-boats or the larger craft, 
where conveyance by boats would be convenient or pleasurable,— 
if the charges were reasonable. 

At Richmond the boatmen require 2s. and 2s. 6d. per hour (some- 
times, however, accepting 1s. 6d. for the second hour) which, at full 
work of ten or twelve hours, would give a remuneration of 15s. or 
18s. per diem, to labourers of a class to whom 5s. or 6s. would, for 
regular employment, be high wages. Double and treble the legal 
fares do not, however, satisfy the competitors, who charge their 
anxieties and discontents, as well as their losses, upon the public, 
for with all these extortions upon the public the condition of those 
engaged in such service is a wretched one. In the conflict of three 
men for the service of two, or of two for the service of one, anti- 
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social feelings of the most malignant character are engendered, and 
in the necessity under which such people consider themselves to be 
placed of compensating themselves for the waste of their time and 
the risks of the competition, feelings are maintained of what I 
have characterised as a wolfish rapacity, to prey upon the neces- 
sities of all of the public who are exposed to them. 

The criminal returns afford melancholy indications of their 
moral condition, to those conversant with penal statistics. Thus, in 
the police returns, we find, under the head of “ coach and cabmen,” 
but it is stated by the police to be mostly of cabmen, a very heavy 
list of offenders. In the year 1854 it was 682, in the year before 
that 777. The recurring crimes are thus denoted :— 
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In respect to this service of cabs—the analysed charges and 
statistics show that by a properly-conducted competition by adequate 
capital for the whole field —for which, in my view, the chief police or 
local administrative authorities ought, as servants of the public, to 
be made responsible—service equal to the present might be obtained 
at 4d. per mile; or at the present legal fare of 6d. per mile, a 
service approaching in condition to that of private carriages, might 
be insured out of the mere waste which now occurs. Machines have 
been invented, which are stated to be convenient and not expensive, 
which, I am assured, measure time and distance, and determine for 
the passenger the fares to be paid, and register the earnings due to 
the proprietors. Under a system of competition for the field, such 
securities might be introduced. Isolated attempts to introduce such 
machinery into cabs, have hitherto even in Paris, been uniformly 
defeated by conspiracies of the whole body of the drivers. The 
machinery has been maliciously broken or spoiled by the drivers 
of other vehicles than those in which it was introduced. There are 
elements involved in the question, which may be referred to the 
moralist, who will agree that the waste commonly involves sin, 
malignity, demoralisation, as well as suffering. In this instance, the 
suffering is extended to the animals who minister to our convenience. 
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~The caB horses are driven mercilessly, and then returned heated to 
their stand, there to remain for hours exposed to cold and wet, and 
indeed they often have only variations of suffering, when taken to 
the foul, confined stables of the small owners, which I well know 
are the seats of disease, and commonly the inhabitants of the 
mews, the first victims of the outburst of epidemics. The wretched 
existence of the cab horses is soon worn out. The lodgings of the 
men are commonly of a piece with those of their horses. It is 
my deep conviction, from observation, that whilst waste is sinful, 
sin, by the infliction of animal as well as human suffering, is wasteful. 
Hence economical science will be found to be a more powerful aid 
of beneficence than is commonly supposed. Mr. Bianconi, the great 
manager of horses in Ireland, received much applause from religious 
communities for only permitting those animals under his charge to 
work six days, that they might rest on the seventh day, but at our 
section on economic science, at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion held at Dublin, he frankly disclaimed any other motive than his 
own interest, which was answered by a saving from the improved 
practice of 11 per cent. of his outlay for horses. My friend 
Mr. Whitworth, who has paid much attention to horses, declares that 
it is more economical to use up two light vehicles (as gigs), and one 
horse, than two horses and one vehicle. There can be no doubt that 
good, well ventilated, and warm stabling for the horses, and better 
shelter and care during the day, would be economical of capital, as 
good sanitary dwellings would be to the men. Besides the econo- 
mical, there are esthetical considerations connected with this branch 
of administration; for until the people, high as well as low, have 
become less apathetic to the constant spectacle in the streets of 
animal decrepitude and suffering, as well as of human squalor, filth, 
and wretchedness—until they have become impatient of them and 
insisted upon their prevention, and upon having in their stead 
spectacles of wholesome, painless, and pleasant life and action, they 
are not in a proper state of mind for the reception of due impres- 
sions of the beautiful, or of external decoration which the votaries 
of high art desire to promote. For the achievement of these 
improved ssthetica]l and economical conditions, large capital, as well 
as a more intelligent and superior public administration is requisite. 
On a competition for a large field under the guidance of such an 
administration, I should expect that the public thoroughfares would 
be cleared of the cab stands, and the spectacle of the continued 
waiting of men and horses during inclement weather prevented, and 
that this would be done by the practice as respects the voitures de 
remise, which prevails in Paris, where in some of the streets only 
the head of one horse appears from a doorway to a shelter under 
which it stands ready harnessed, whilst others are in proper stables 
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behind ready to be harnessed as fast as the demand arises. The con- 
sideration of the traffic of a populous district, and of the condition 
of those engaged in it, would render it desirable to encourage loco- 
motion by steam and the use of tramways through the streets. 
But judging from experience in Paris and elsewhere, there appears 
to be no probability of much diminution of the demand for horse- 
power for the minor traffic of conveyance in populous districts. 

There are large elementary distinctions, which I will mention 
here, but which I must avail myself on some other opportunity of 
displaying fully, between charges and payments as for services, and 
charges on and payments proportioned to the pressure of necessities. 
Payments as for service imply responsibilities to render that service in 
a proper manner, and those responsibilities are best brought about, as 
I may show more fully, by the principle of competition for the field ; 
whilst charges made on necessities, and on estimates of the pressures 
and means of paying them, are sustained by monopolies, which are 
incident, and almost essential to the practice of what is called free 
competition within the field of service. In the case of the New 
York hackney coachman mentioned by Mr. Ashworth, the coach- 
man, by the agreement with his fellows on the stand, had virtually 
an irresponsible monopoly of the service, giving him the power to 
exact payment according to his estimate of the travellers’ necessities 
and means. In the case of a water supply, the actual cost of water 
for the supply of a water-closet, would be 6d. per annum if paid for 
as a service; but as a charge upon necessities or convenience, the 
companies levy 10s. each per annum, which forms a serious obstruc- 
tion to the sanitary improvement of towns. And so with the Deal 
boatmen; and the character of the monopoly is similar, whether it 
be by the three cabs or the three omnibuses, to do what, under com~ 
petition for the field, might be the service of conveyance of passengers 
by two;—or by two or three competing lines of railway, to perform 
a service which might be more responsibly rendered by one,—or by 
the seven originally competing establishments for the distribution 
of water, a service which might be best rendered by one on 
either side of the river, if not by one for the entire field;—or 
by numerous establishments of undertakers for the conveyance 
of the dead, a service which might best and most economically and 
responsibly be rendered by one;—the results in these and other 
branches of service which will be subsequently adverted to, are 
common efforts and almost common: necessities to charge the waste 
of capital upon the public, to create virtual multiform monopolies, 
and to impose, for the bad service, high charges exacted cn private 
necessities. 

One effect of the new division of fields of service by numerous 
small competing capitalists, is to weaken, or in proportion to the 
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division; to dissipate the means of that responsibility, for the con- 


sequences of want of skill or of misuse which ought always to be 
enforced upon them. For serious injuries committed by such 
persons as cab drivers, there is rarely any available pecuniary 
responsibility. Even as respects the small proprietors of omnibuses, 
when a serious injury has been oceasioned to any one, the answer to 
a demand for compensation is usually of this sort, “ I am very sorry 
“ for what has been done, but I have no means of making the repa- 
“ration required. I am in debt to the corn dealer, who holds my 
“ omnibus and stock in security. I have eight children, and my 
“wife is going on with her ninth. You may send me to prison 
“ and them to the workhouse, but I can give you no money.’ The 
attorney sees no chance of costs, and advises that there is no per- 
sonal remedy. The sufferers will not, in the great majority of cases, 
add to their own losses by prosecuting for the public remedy, however 
it may be needed. But the means of responsibility augment with 
establishments. No such answer is available to large capitals, espe- > 
cially to public companies. I have long ago advocated the adoption 
of the superior policy of the legislation and jurisprudence of France,* 
which concentrates responsibility even for what are called “pure 
“ accidents,’ upon those who may best foresee and provide against 
them, namely, those who own and employ the machinery or provide 
the service, on which it may be most eligibly imposed as an insurance 
charge. The new London Omnibus Company has already paid com- 
pensations in sums of considerable and unprecedented amount, for 
injuries inflicted by the old omnibus servants whom they continued 
in their service. It is a fact illustrative of the popular error as to 
the means of imposing responsibility, that the company had a 
contract for the purchase of 200 more omnibuses, or 800 in all, 
which would have given them a virtual monopoly of that mode of 
conveyance in London, but the completion of the contract was 
avoided at a considerable expense, in consequence of the refusal of 
the English managers—former coach proprietors—to undertake the 
direction of a monopoly. The chief manager declared that such was 
the ignorance, the caprice, and the tyranny of the public, that he for 
one would not undertake the responsibility of a monopoly—he could 
not bear it! 


* Vide the exposition of the grounds of this view, the evidence given by me 
before the Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
condition of labourers employed in the construction of railways and other public 
works, and into the means of remedying the peculiar evils of that condition, 1846, 
published by Charles Knight. The Committee adopted my view of the principle 
—of responsibility for accidents, in respect to which Lord Campbell’s Act, 
subsequently adopted, falls short. See also an exposition of the principle in the 
report of my colleagues and myself, the Commissioners, for the employment of 
young persons in factories, cited in the “Sanitary Report,” 1842, p. 443. 
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VII.—On ill-regulated Competitions im Sanitary Works of House 
and Town Drainage and Water Supply: Competitions for the 
attainments of results. ; 


The primary measure of sanitary improvement, the relief of the 
houses occupied by the great mass of the poorer population from 
the poison pit—the cesspool and from cesspool emanations—and the 
machinery for carrying into those houses improved supplies of water, 
are largely dependant on the application of the principle of compe- 
tition for the field, as opposed tothe practice of competition within 
the field. | | 

Most even of those medical men who have the best knowledge of 
the antecedents of disease, and who have attained to distinct con- 
ceptions of the larger species of antecedents which are avoidable or 
preventible, have yet to be made aware of the special requirements 
of Sanitary Engineering, by which those same larger species of ante- 
cedents must be removed. Most of the special sanitary engineers, 
or others, who have attained distinct conceptions of the works 
required, have yet fully to comprehend the administrative principles 
and the economical arrangements for raising the money requisite to 
pay for them. I have found supplies of water brought into every 
street of a city, and yet as far as concern the large masses of the 
wage class, who most need it, those supplies might have remained 
outside the town, for they are not carried into their houses. In some 
districts water was carried into the houses, but with little sanitary 
gain, for there being no corresponding arrangements to carry away 
the waste water, the subsoil was made a swamp, and the evils of the 
cesspool aggravated. In other districts sewers were provided use- 
lessly as regarded the poorer houses, there being no house drains 
to communicate with the sewers. It has yet to be perceived, by 
railway and general engineers, that an arterial system, either of 
water supply or of town drainage, is useless without capillaries, 
and that to act properly, or to act at all, the arteries must be 
adjusted systematically in subordination to the capillaries, and that 
these capillaries commence within the houses. It is, however, 
shouted out that house owners ought to be “compelled”? to provide 
the capillaries. But what does this sort of compulsion mean ? 
Commonly that each house owner should be compelled to provide 
the requisite works by the method of competition within the field 
of supply, house by house; that is to say, that all the bricklayers 
or plumbers of a town should, within that field, compete for the 
works for each house,—the result of which was, that the middle 
class house owner would be put to the expense of a twenty pound 
water-closet (and house drains to correspond in excessive expense) 
to be rid of a cesspool:—that the owner of the description class 
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of house occupied by the. wage class, would be put to the expense 
of a ten or twelve pounds apparatus, and to heavy immediate 
outlays which would absorb two or three years of rent without 
any prospect of return. As so put, in the common modes of 
local legislation for the largest towns, as well as in the previous 
general legislation, sanitary improvements are everywhere resisted 
to the utmost by the owners of the most numerous classes of houses. 
As so put, the competition within the field of the common brick- 
layers and plumbers, instead of being a competition of knowledge, 
efficiency, and economy—is in reality a competition of every variety . 
of ignorance, and blundering, and inefficiency, as well as of expense ;— 
with water taps which ran to waste and defeat the economy derivable 
from the system of constant supply ;—expensive apparatus with 
house drains, which detain what ought to be removed. The measures 
for overcoming these obstacles which stand in the way of the most 
important public improvement, were first to simplify, improve, and 
cheapen the works,—which those who are acquainted with any 
Jabourers will admit has been so far accomplished, that three houses 
and towns may now be drained and improved well, at the cost hereto- 
fore incurred for doing one ill; and next, to ensure the efficiency, as 
well as the economy of the new work, by means of the principle of 
competition for the field, by putting up as a field all the houses of one 
whole street ;—or better, of one district; or better still, of a whole 
town,—to competition for the execution of the house works required. 
Where it is the good fortune of the wage class* of a town that 
their houses have belonged to one landlord, and that landlord an 
intelligent and beneficent one, as is the case with Alnwick under the 
Duke of Northumberland, the application of the principle has been 
easy, and its success complete. In other places, rare zeal and energy 
have withstood sinister interests against the principle, and against 
the public, and made the interests of the latter prevail, chiefly, how- 
ever, by the aid of an improved administrative principle, embodied in 
private improvement rates, for the distribution of the charges of 
works over periods of time. tf 


* T adopt the term “wage class” from my friend and colleague on the Metro- 
politan Sanitary Commission, Professor Owen, and I do so because I consider it more 
free from misleading ambiguity and misrepresentation, than the common terms 
“labouring classes,—industrial classes,” &c,;—as if he who drives a pen ten or 
twelve hours a day did not labour, and labour manually, as well as he who drives a 
shuttle during as many hours ;—as if those who labour mentally, and traders, and 
professional persons were idlers! The terms “ mental labourers” and ‘“ manual 
“labourers,” would make somewhat more correct distinctions, but the most 
advanced labourers of those whose labour is chiefly manual, such as skilled artisans, 
have also to exercise their mental faculties; and it would be unjust to them to 
designate their labour as exclusively manual. The term “ wage class,” I think, 
makes a more clear and eligible distinction. 

_ + Vide the exposition of the mode of applying this principle in the “Sanitary 
““Report,” 1842, p. 319, 453. 
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By these improvements, the cost of the machinery for carrying 
water into the houses of the wage class is reduced below the cost 
of constructing and maintaining in repair a common pump, and costs 
of the machinery for the constant discharge of all waste water and 
excreta from beneath the sites of houses, the water-closet, sinks, and 
self-cleansing house drains, are reduced from one-half to two-thirds 
below the cost of constructing and maintaining in repair and 
cleansing the common cesspool. Such improved combined works 
of water supply and cleansing the houses as have, even when imper- 
fectly executed, almost banished typhus from such towns as Croydon 
and Ely, and have reduced the death rate more than one-third, might 
now be executed and maintained at a charge of a penny per week 
per head of the population. Even now, however, and in the face of 
wide and varied demonstrations, we have eminent special engineers, 
who cling to the cesspool and to large man-sized sewers of deposit, 
as against small and economical self-cleansing tubular channels ;*— 
and but that the new venous and arterial system for the sanitary 
improvement of towns, is proved by their resistance to be so far 
beyond the common engineering and structural art and practice, and 
the common brick and mortar conceptions, as would be the construc- 
tion of any sort of watch by a common blacksmith ;—it would be the 
most economical course to comprise in one field of competition, the 
combined works of water supply and drainage, the arteries and the 
capillaries, the mains as well as the branches, and put up that entire 
field to competition, to maintain as well as to execute the works in 
good working condition for a term of years, which would create an 
interest in good work at the outset. Beyond this, however, where 
the objects to be attained admit of clear definition, as the chief 
sanitary objects now do, it would, according to my experience, be a 
method of applying the principle of competition for the field, pecu- 
larly eligible for public administrative bodies, instead of prescribing 
the means, to prescribe the attainment of the ends;—instead of 
troubling themselves with any particular means or plan on which they 
as men necessarily ignorant, and therefore peculiarly liable to impos- 
ture and to unwitting honest but expensive error and disastrous 
failure,—to put up the encumbered field to competition, for the most 
efficient as well as the cheapest mode of obtaining the relief required. 
or example, to take the case of the British Metropolis. The great 
mass of the excreta of its two millions and a half of population, is, 
in the average, only removed from beneath its site yearly. In about 
60 per cent. of the houses, chiefly those occupied by the lower, 
middle, and the wage class, it is detained in cesspools, which at the 


* Vide communications from the General Board of Health, and reports from 
the superintending inspectors of the Boards, in respect to the operation of pipe 
sewers, laid before Parliament, 1855. 
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best are only emptied yearly; whilst there is in house drains of. 


deposit, in sewers of deposit, an extent of noxious evaporating 
surface, in which the whole population might lie down, the emana- 
tions from which we have clearly ascertained are the cause of one- 
third of the death-rate of 50,000 lives annually. This great field of 
service might be put up to competition to contractors or companies 
of competing contractors on this question. “ At what rate will you 
“undertake to abolish the cesspools of all sorts—in sewers and 
“drains of deposit, as well as in pits,—and ensure the constant 
“removal of all excreta before it can enter into noxious stages 
“of decomposition, and execute, and maintain in efficient action; 
“for the whole of the Metropolis works like those which at Ely 
“and Croydon and other districts have already reduced the death- 
“rates by one-third?’’ The answer of efficient competitors, for 
the whole field, founded upon the experience of smaller and really 
more expensive fields, might probably be,—assuming water to be 
already laid on to the house:—“ We will do it for twopence 
“per week per house, one with another, and at that rate we 
“will undertake to prevent any stagnation of excretary matter, 
“beneath the site of the Metropolis;—for we will cause the 
“whole to be removed inoffensively, at the rate of two or three 
“miles an hour, in suspension in water ;—nothing shall remain 
“within even the limits of the suburb for a longer time than 
“half a day, whilst the noxious stages of decomposition commence 
“ordinarily in about four days. We will, in fact, guarantee 
“ those results for the whole of the field, at less than one-half the 
“contract price of cleansing and mitigating the poison pit—the 
“ cesspool,—which is 1d. per house per annum, or 43d. per week.” 
And I will add, that if the whole field of the Metropolis were clear 
of water companies and were put up for competition upon this 
question, “ At what rate per house will you undertake to provide a 
‘“‘ supply of pure soft fresh and well aérated spring water for each 
“ house?” * The answer, on ascertained data, might be—“ We will 
“ do it, at a less than the average cost of keeping in repair the butts 
“and tanks kept up under the intermittent system of storage of 
“water -for houses which we will supersede; we will do it and keep 
“the distributary apparatus in good working order for little more 
“than 2d. per week, one house with another; and for that sum we 
“will maintain a constant supply at high pressure, night as well as 
“day, and afford the means of reducing,-—certainly more than one- 
“half, the destruction of life and property by fire.”’ 

These are no rash or unauthorized guesses, but are founded on 
the assumption, that what has been done in small fields may be as 
_ *® Vide the “ Report of the General Board of Health, in the Supply of Water 
** to the Metropolis,” 1850, p. 281. 
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well or much better done in large ones. For example, Mr. Rawlin- 
son, the pre-eminent sanitary engineer,* at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of Social Science, showed that the 
' objects stated in respect to the interior of houses, had been accom- 
plished for the’ poorer class of houses at an outlay of 17. 10s. each ; 
and for middle class, self houses, at about 67. each. At such rates 
private works have been elsewhere provided on competitions for the 
field of hundreds of houses, as against the common practice of a 
number of bricklayers or plumbers competing for a single house. Self- 


cleansing sewers had been provided for nine towns, outfalls and all, 


at an average expense of 3/. 18s. 4d. per house, implying an annual 
charge, for the repayment of principal and interest in thirty years, 
of 4s. 63d. per house, so that, if there were not an available self- 
cleansing sewer in the Metropolis, the whole of the three hundred 
and forty thousand houses which, with its suburbs, it comprises, 
might be served with self-cleansing sewers, outfalls included, for 
1,536,000. The public works of water supply had, with some 
exceptional rates been provided for those same nine towns, at 2d. 
and a fraetion per house per week. If the attainment of the object 
of the interception of the sewerage, and its discharge at a given 
point, as at Barking Creek, were put up for competition, I have the 
warranty of estimates made by Mr. Austin and Mr. John Roe, 
pre-eminent engineers, for the assertion, that a Mr. Brassey would 
see his interest in undertaking the attainment of the object at 
about one-third the expense authorized by the present Government 
at the instance of their Chief Minister of Works, Lord John 
Manners, to be levied upon the Metropolis, for about one million 
instead of three. Mr. Austin estimated the cost of intercepting 
sewers over much the same lines, only on a smaller scale, but termi- 
nating at Barking Creek, at 710,000/., and Mr. Roe did not materially 
differ from him in his lines and the scales of sizes, only he extended 
the works at the termini, which somewhat increased the expense; 
but under the present auspices, the three millions will, before the 
works are completed, become five. A competition for the attainment 
of the object, would check reckless deviations by irresponsible local 
bodies—such, for example, as one displayed in connection with 
metropolitan works. Twenty-one miles of self-cleansing sewers were 
designed for the sewerage of the whole of Westminster proper at a 
rate and a scale similar to that accomplished in nine towns by 
Mr. Rawlinson, for one thousand pounds per mile; but the autho- 
rities to whom the work was confided, chose to adopt a man-sized 
scale instead, for about one mile of sewer in that same district, at an 
-estimated expense of between 14,0007. and 15,000/.; but which 


* J distinguish those as pre-eminent engineers whose works have been executed 
within their estimates. 
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being in ground known to’ be dangerous for that description of 
sewer, has already cost 70,000/., and is an extended cesspool, and 
will cost probably 100,000/. before it is completed,—or double the . 
amount for which the whole of the houses, as well as the streets 
in that wretchedly ill-governed city, might have been put in a 
superior sanitary condition. 

Actual working examples on a small scale, show that under a 
competition for the field, fertilising matter, which Professor Hoffman — 
values at one million per annum for the Metropolis, and which 
matter it is proposed to throw into the sea, might be utilised on 
an area of land 10 miles square, comprising 60,000 acres, but all 
of which will now be wasted in consequence of the sheer incapacity 
of the administrative body, to judge of conflicting testimony, or 
to master the subject. Under the past and present system of 
administration, the charges of the London ratepayer, in money as 
well as in excessive sickness and mortality, are certainly grievously 
heavy. 

On a house to house inquiry, made at my instance, in three 
average London parishes, it was reported that 60 per cent. of the 
houses had cesspools; that the average annual charge of cleansing 
these cesspools was 1/. Os. 4d. per annum, or 43d. per weck, apart 
from the original cost of making these poison pits; that the original 
cost of making the old brick house-drains of deposit involved an 
annual charge of 2/. Os. 2d. per annum, or 94d. per week; that the 
clost of cleansing and mending these drains was 19s. 83d. per annum, 
or 44d. per week; that the cost of repairing the water-butts and 
cisterns necessary on the intermittent system of supply was 19s. 2d. 
per annum, or 44d. per week; that the cost of the intermittent 
supply of sewer and land manure-tainted water itself averaged 
2/1. 1s. 9d. per annum or 93d. per week for works such as the drain 
of deposit and the cesspool, which had a most noxious influence upon 
his health, beside the sewer of deposit, which for cleansing and 
repair incurred a charge of not less than 17. per annum more, making 
the average aggregate taxation of the house owner, for this class of 
works, about 3s. per week, or 8/. per annum; that is to say, that the 
cost of the ignorance and disregard of economic principle, and of 
corresponding correct legislation, is for noxious works, three and 
four times greater than that at which good works are obtainable. 
For works which may be proved to be of the like objectionable 
character to those already executed, there is an impending new 
burthen of ten millions of estimated outlay when they are com- 
pleted. Beyond existing money taxes, however, there are the 
taxes for excessive sickness, excessive death-rates and funerals, and 
‘premature disablement and lost labour, all of which is under esti- 
mated for the Metropolis at between one and two millions per 
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annum. The life-tax upon the ratepayers, the middle classes and 
shopkeepers, averages from one-fourth to one-third of the duration 
of life, and of the insurable period of working ability. (Vide 
“ Supplement, 1843, to Sanitary Report on Interments and Death- 
“ rates of Different Classes of Society in the Metropolis,’’ Appendix 
No. II., also the Society’s Journal for January, 1843.) The increasing 
experience of less insalubrious suburban residence is occasioning 
much house property to be deserted and lowered in value by the 
removal to the suburbs of persons who have means, thus injuring 
trade as well as the social position of neighbourhoods, leaving those 
who have increased taxation of the character I have described with 
reduced means to bear it. 

I am assured that at Ely, persons who were wont, for their 
health, to seek relief at Yarmouth, have discovered that sanitary 
works have given their own homes the superiority. In the portion 
of Hamburgh rebuilt after the great fire—and rebuilt professedly by 
Mr. William Lindley upon the principles, as to the works of drainage 
and water supply, laid down in my sanitary report—retired trades- 
men who had gone to live in suburban residences now find the 
improved urban dwellings the most eligible for salubrity as well as 
comfort, and are returning to them. Other evidence might be 
adduced to prove the practicability of giving the town the advantage 
over the country as it now is. 


The ends attainable by good sanitary works have been advanced — 


beyond the points I have described. An able mechanician in Paris 
contracts, on a large scale and successfully, for the attainment of 
results in warming and ventilation, and contracts to warm cheaper in 
Paris, where coal is 46s. per ton, than it is done for manufacturers in 
Manchester, where coal is, I believe, less than 9s. per ton. He 
contracts to warm and ventilate the Madeline, which has 60,000 cubic 
metres of space, night as well as day, for 14 francs per diem. This 
Contractor—Mons. Leon Duvoir—contracts to keep the Hospital 
La Riboisiére warmed up to 62°, night as well as day, and to change 
the air every hour. Each bed has 56 metres of space, and the 
contract price of performing this service is at the rate of two sous 
per diem per bed; and he does more than his contract—he changes 
the air every three quarters of an hour, and furnishes eight gallons 
of warm water per diem per bed in the bargain.* The contracting 


* For a plan of this method of warming and ventilation, see the “ Compte 
“Rendu of the Congress on Hygiene,” held at Brussels, 1852, Appendix IX., 
plate xv., description p. 154; also, “Etudes sur la Chauffage, la Réfrigéra- 
“tion et la Ventilation des Edifices Publiques,” par J. Ch. Boudin, Paris, 
J. B. Bailliaire, 1853; also by the same author, “De la Circulation de l’eau 
“ considérée comme moyen de Chauffage et Ventilation,” Baillaire, 1852. In 
contracting for the attainment of results, it was necessary that the contracting 
mechanist or engineer should have exclusive control over the means, the machinery 
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administrators concern themselves only with these results, leaving 
the contractor to his own devices as to the means and their manage- 
ment by his own servants. By this change hospital gangrene is 
banished and the recovery of patients is expedited. I am happy 
to state that the sanitary works of house and town drainage and of 
water supply have been so far advanced in despite of ignorant, 
sinister, and malignant oppositions, as to afford data for contracting 
as “a matter of business”’ for the attainment of ends beyond those 
of definite works to the attainment of the definite results of works. 
Thus such a contractor might safely contract, for the attainment of 
some chief sanitary ends, such as the banishment of hospital gangrene. 
In like manner, experience under varied circumstances has already 
been derived, to afford data, for a competitor for the whole field of the 
service of a town to contract to reduce its death-rate below a given 
average. Thus, from the banishment of typhus from old common 
lodging houses, the reduction of the average of a death-rate amongst 
the inmates of model dwellings, from one-third above to one-third 
below the general average of London, actuaries would verify the 
data as safe as a matter of business for competitors for the field to 
undertake the contract with appropriate powers, for the reduction of 
the death-rate in the Metropolis from 23 in 1,000 to 17 in 1,000. 
For this, the million of annual expenses from excessive sickness and 
death-rates would form an ample fund. An easier competition for 
the field of service would be the attainment of results or the reduc- 
tion of the death-rates of the guards kept in barracks to one-half 
the present average as also the prevalent sickness-rate of 40 in 
1,000 constantly in the hospital, and a death-rate of 20 in 1,000.* 


which it was found could not be worked by indifferent, unskilled, and irresponsible 
persons, and that it was therefore necessary to have it kept in action under the 
superintendence of his own servants. ~ This was found applicable to private as well 
as public establishments. The attainment of definite sanitary and other results, 
such as of acoustics in public edifices, should be specified and required in architec- 
tural competitions. Until these results are in the bond, they will be little 
attended to. 

* The principle of a contract for the attainment of results has, in effect, been 
applied in public administration, and has been found to work admirably. (For 
an account of its working, ede the report of my colleagues and myself on 
“* Quarantines,” 1849, p. 115 ef seg.) Formerly in the commencement of the 
system of transportation, it appeared to be a natural state of things that there 
should be an immense loss of life during the passage. At first, instances occurred 
of one-half those embarked dying and being thrown overboard during the passage ; 
then one-third ; then it was thought a great improvement was effected when only 
10 per cent. were lost, and so it went on until a simple alteration was made in the 
contract, from the payment per head on the number embarked, to a payment per 
head on the number landed alive. 'This opened the eyes of shippers to the advan- 
tages of sanitary science, and they of their own accord, engaged medical men as 
ship surgeons, and gave them means and an interest in its rudimentary applications. 
' The early result was a reduction of the mortality on shipboard to little more than 
2 per cent., and lastly to 14 per cent. on extremely bad lives. Now the death of 
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For the application of the principle of competition for the field, 
to recognised subject matters of administration such as I have 
described, I presuppose, qualifications of high administrative intel- 
ligence and integrity and public zeal, to plet out the most advan- 
tageous fields for competition, to conduct with judicial impartiality 
the competitions for their occupation, and to enforce the rigid 
performance of the contracts in behalf of the public. I presuppose 
also the ability to analyse closely the cost of service, so as to guard 


against concealed emoluments, which are sources of corruption, and 


firmness to withstand the imputations of vulgar competitors, and to 
make those direct liberal allowances of due market rates of profits 
which are preservatives against the use of surreptitious means to 
obtain them. Our postal department, under its present auspices, as 
being toa great extent a contracting department, may be cited, as 
possessing such conditions, for preventing the acknowledged evils of 
unrestricted monopolies, and of maintaining that responsibility 
towards the public for efficient service, which is thought to be only 
obtainable by unregulated competition within the field. The poli- 
tical economists to whom I have submitted cases such as I have 
described, have expressed concurrent opinions upon them, that the 
earlier politico-economical doctrines as to competition must now 
receive considerable modifications. The waste and possible saving 
of capital, indeed, admit of as little dispute as do cases of the 
waste of mechanical power, or the direction of the means of 
economy. ‘To the questions sometimes put me, where I would 
stop in the application of my principle, I am at present only 
prepared to answer, “where waste stops ;”? which must be a 
matter of inquiry in each case involving the question where the 
application of the principle needs authoritative intervention, or 
where it must be left to voluntary means guided by an advanced 


each soldier means a loss to the public of upwards of 100/., and the country at 
least twice as much for the value of another labourer to take his place, and a reduc- 
tion of the death-rate to 10 in 1,000 (6 in 1,000 being obtained with good lives 
on shipboard) would be a saving of at least 1,0007. per annum on the guards, and a 


reduction of the sickness rate would be equivalent to a gain of the money value of | 


an augmentation of price to the number kept out of the hospital. The 1,0002. 
capitalised at 5 per cent., would be 20,0002. But by a competent sanitary engineer, 
the structural improvements requisite for the reduction of both the sickness and 
death-rates, might be effected generally for a third or a quarter of the capitalised 
amount ; and sanitary arrangements might be kept in action at a considerable 
profit on the sickness-rate. The contract for results would of course oblige the 
contractor to make good the loss from every death beyond the stipulated death-rate. 
By such a contract the work of benevolence and patriotism would be done without 
either, and far more effectually, and in a manner that would gladden the heart of 
Miss Nightingale. By it at least one sincere mourner would be ensured for every 
soldier who died, and an active sympathiser in case of sickness, determined to know 


peasy why, and to prevent its recurrence wheresoever prevention was practi. 
cable. 
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intelligence. The economical question I have raised, will be found 
to be in reality not one for the restriction, but one for the enlarge- 
ment of the freedom of competition; the present practice of com- 
petition within the field, being like what might be called “the 
“freedom of racing,’ with small and poor horses, necessarily as 
it were doubly weighted with establishment charges, whilst the 
principle of competition for the field may be said to be one of the 
most free competitions possible, by horses of the greatest power, 
with the lightest proportion of weight for the attainment of the 
object of competition,—the maximum of speed, or the best service 
at the lowest charge. For the better understanding of the requisite 
modifications of economic doctrine in these respects, as well as for a 
better appreciation of the large moral and social bearings of the 
question, it appears to me to be requisite that I should describe the 
condition of two other fields of service, the one for the supply 
of bread, the other for the supply of beer. 


VIII.—On the conditions of Competition in respect to the Manu- 
facture and Distribution of Bread in London and Paris ;— 
Co-operation for the Distribution of Klour. 


I recognise as a fact of common experience, that where a single 
tradesman is permitted to have the entire and unconditional posses- 
sion of a field of service, as in remote rural districts, he generally 
becomes indolent, slow, unaccommodating, and too often insolent, 
reckless of public inconvenience, and unprogressive. To check these 
evils, competition of a second is no doubt requisite; and where the 
two combine, the intrusion of a third. But experience should be con- 
sulted, and the public intelligence must be exercised against hound- 
ing on a competition, which consideration would show involves 
palpable waste,—as where two or three capitals may suffice for the 
performance of a service moderately well, the intrusion of a fourth, 
fifth, or sixth competing capital eventually leads to its being per- 
formed immoderately ill. 

In the service of the Baker, for example, in London, the profit 
in the production, and distribution of bread is, under ordinary 
circumstances, about twelve shillings per sack of flour, making 
94 four-pound loaves, being nearly one penny three farthings per 
loaf. A field of supply or sale of twelve or fourteen sacks a week, 
according to local circumstances, may be assumed to be a “ living 
“profit”? for a respectable baker in a moderate way of business in 
London, to pay the rent and taxes of a 60/. or 802. house and shop, 
with its bakehouse. With the same bakehouse and shop, and nearly 
the same fixed establishment charges, he might produce and dis- 
‘tribute double the quantity ; but from this he is generally precluded 
by a competitor. Upon fields of supply so occupied with double 
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capitals other competitors break in, until the share of the field is 
reduced, often to the distribution of six sacks a week, and sometimes 
to four sacks each, or to an occupation by four capitals of a field in 
which competition would be better maintained by two. The sanitary 
condition of the small bakers and competitors in towns, whether 
masters or journeymen, is most wretched. The bakehouses are 
confined, miserable and unwholesome. ‘he little master to pay his 
rent, lets off the upper portions of the house, and crowds himself 
and family in the lower apartments. The small capitalist who enters: 
into this sort of competition is frequently a man of small under- 
standing, and of the smallest skill in working of his material, except 
when, under the pressure of his necessities, his ingenuity is excited 
in adulterating it. He is obliged to obtain his flour on credit, and 
is supplied with that of the worst quality. 

Under the ordinary circumstances of the competitor, within the 
reduced fields, he is almost compelled to extort from the public his 
excessive establishment charges by cheating, by adulterations, by 
short weights, by bribing servants, and by overcharges as to the 
quantities. Fines may be inflicted, but the necessities being pressing 
and continued, the frauds and evasions are continued. The only 
chance of relief for the public will, I apprehend, be found to be in 
removal of the producer’s necessities and temptations by creating 
widened fields of supply and corresponding production on a larger 
scale. | 
It must be admitted, however, that experience of the contracts 
for the supply of poor law unions and for large public establishments 
in England, show that the enlargement of the field of service does 
not alone suffice as a complete security at the least, under the exist- 
ing conditions. So difficult was it found to obtain good biscuit for 
the Navy, that it became absolutely necessary to establish govern- 
mental bakeries, a measure which was attended with entire success, 
both in the purity and economy of the product; and the experience 
of the Army contracts for provisions, shows that resort must be had 
to original production as a security. At Birmingham the quality 
of the bread supplied under the highest competition of numerous 
small capitals had become so bad that a private company was set up, 
on small shares, for baking bread, and having the good fortune, for a 
joint stock company, of getting a good practical management, pure 
bread was made and sold at a penny a loaf cheaper than by the 
numerous small bakers; and the company gaining a wide field of 
supply, a good profit was divided amongst the shareholders. In 
time, the principle of unity of management on a large scale prevailed, 
the shares of the company were bought up by one manufacturer, who 
had another large manufacturer as a competitor within the field. 
The result of this modified competition for the larger field was, that. 
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Birmingham was supplied much iis and better with hice than 
any of the adjacent towns. 

From the difficulty of obtaining unadulterated bread in London 
and elsewhere, private families are driven, much to their incon- 
venience, to Hake for themselves; but their object is extensively 
defeated by the difficulty of obtaining unadulterated flour. At the 
meeting at Birmingham of the Association for the Advancement of 
Social Science, a paper containing highly important, economical and 
social facts, was read by Mr. John Holmes, of Leeds, on “The Moral 
“and Economic advantages of co-operation in the Provision of 
“ Food.” To meet the difficulty of obtaining unadulterated flour, 
co-operative associations, which were in reality joint stock com- 
panies, were formed, in 1/. shares, first and most successfully at 
Rochdale, in 1844, and then at Leeds, in 1847, by the more intelli- 
gent persons of the wage class. At Rochdale the capital of one 
association amounts to 14,000/7., inclusive of a mill, and the business 
done by them, with a good profit, amounts to 90,000/. per annum. 
Their profit is gained chiefly by the saving of establishment charges 
of numerous small capitalists, of whom it is calculated that eighty 
have been superseded by the one society, having less than half the 
number of places of subdistribution conducted by salaried servants, 
and by performing the service of distribution at little more than one 
and a quarter per cent. at the central or wholesale establishment, 
and two and a-half per cent. at the retail branches ;—whilst private 
trades do not effect the chief distribution at less than 5 per cent., 
and the subdistribution at less than 15 or 20 per cent. or even more. 
They have, from their complete success, been led to extend the 
operations of joint stock stores, to meat and groceries with the like 
success. In speaking of the results of the Leeds Flour Mill 
Society, Mr. Holmes says, “if 20,000 people will agree at once to 
“ give their orders for flour, and will find the requisite capital, then 
“all expense of catering for a business is saved and all risk avoided. 
“¢ Capital can be adapted to requirement, and the machinery can be 
“* exactly fitted to supply. No power need be wasted, and no dis- 
** advantage accrue from the want of means. No traveller need be 
“paid to seek orders, no cost of law in recovering bad debts, and 
‘“ above all, no loss from debts being incurred.” ‘In one district 
“near the Leeds mill it has been shewn that the shops for pro- 
“‘ visions have no relation to the number of the consumers, and it 
“has followed that of twenty persons beginning in these shops, 
“ fifteen have lost their all and more, for five who have succeeded to 
“live. All failure is loss to the public as well as to the private 
eprader,’ © 


* A proportion of these operative joint stock companies appear to have failed, 
from causes such as occasion the frequent failure of the middle class joint stock 
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But the Birmingham example of the manufacture and distribu- | 


tion of bread on a large scale and other instances which may be cited 
appear to be in advance of those of extended distributions of flour, 
because in the large scale, the saving out of the waste incidental to 
the home baking, is sufficient to allow the bread to be made and distri- 
buted to them for nothing beyond the prime cost of the materials. 
M. de Fawtier shews that in France the public bread making is 
really eleven per cent. cheaper than the domestic bread making, 


allowing 4 per cent. as the value of the domestic labour, but not. 


allowing for the domestic mischances of burned bread, ill-fermented, 
sodden, and spoiled bread ; yet in France, the art of domestic bread 
making is commonly in advance of England, In France, too, there 
have been late improvements in the construction of the larger ovens, 


which further reduce the cost of fuel one-third. In the common . 


practice of baking, in the kneading of the dough in England, the 
journeymen are stripped to the waist, and in consequence of the 
severity of the labour, and the excessive heat of the bakery, profuse 


perspiration is induced, and this is unavoidably mixed up with the | 


material. Moreover the journeyman baker is afflicted with a skin 
disease peculiar to his occupation. In the government bakeries 
450 pounds of dough is mixed up in four minutes, and kneaded 
in six minutes by machinery, and the improved machine labour 
performs at 5d. per cwt., including wages, with wear and tear of 
utensils, what previously cost ls. 5d. Iam assured that at Carlisle, 
where some bakeries on a large scale have been long carried on, 
and the work is enabled by the scale to be performed by machinery, 
the workmen are better paid than in the common bakeries, and 
are put in a good sanitary condition, and the product is superior in 
quality, as well as cheaper. 

In France the principle of competition for the field, and a con- 
siderably improved production is effected by the authoritative exten- 
sion of the field of competition and supply. In Paris the total 
number of Bakers in proportion to the population is restricted to 
nearly one-third that of London; the establishments are conse- 
quently on a larger scale; the art of baking is in advance, and the 
rate of production of better bread is on the average one penny a 
loaf cheaper than in London, which it may well be with reduced 
establishment charges and really more powerful competition. Dr. Ure 
states—it is proved, indeed, that in Paris the baker’s charge on the 
four-pound loaf is a halfpenny, whilst in London it is about a penny 
three farthings. M. de Payen, a Member of the Institute, has 
examined the practice of bread making in England, as compared with 
that in France, and reports, that the proceeding on the same basis 


companies—such as insufficient capital, defective accounts, insufficient audit, and 
want of business skill. 
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as to the price of flour, the price of bread, which is pure in Paris, is 
as 6 against 7 in London, for bread which, on analysis, he found to 
be generally adulterated. Mr. F. O. Ward has examined the system 
of bread making in France, as compared with that in England, and 
concurs with M. Payen as to the public advantage of the principle of 
regulated competition for the field. The bakers with whom I have 
spoken in England on the economy of their trade are unanimous in 
their declaration that the public might be better and cheaper 
supplied by one-half their present number. 

Mr. F. O. Ward informs me that, in Paris, the bakers of the 
banlieue, or suburbs, who have never been under the regulation as to 
number by which the bakers of Paris within the walls are governed, 
have multiplied to about three times the number (relatively to the 
‘population they supply) of their Parisian brethren:—the increase 
bringing them up, curiously enough, to about the same excessive 
proportion as prevails in London; thus showing how in economical 
statistics the same laws in operation bring about everywhere the 
same results. The suburban bakers of Paris, Mr. Ward states, 
petitioned some years ago, as well in their own interest as in that 
of the public, to have their numbers reduced and placed under 
permanent restriction. In this singular document these bakers show 
the disadvantage under which they labour in consequence of this 
freedom to multiply at random. They set forth for a period of years 
the annual excess of bankruptcies among the bakers of the banlieue, 
above the average occurring among their Parisian brethren; and on 
other tables contrasted columns show how much more frequently 
shops change hands in the suburbs than in the city from the ruin 
of their proprietors. They further establish that the average quality 
of the suburban bread, made under free competition, is inferior to 
that of the bread made under regulated competition in Paris—the 
struggling bakers of the banlieue being driven to eke out their scanty 
profit by using inferior flour, and too often by having recourse to 
adulteration. They show how the poverty of a majority of the 
suburban bakers place them at the mercy of the great millers, who 
first get the poorer bakers a little into their debt, and then oblige 
them to accept inferior flour at a price beyond its value; an 
extortion of which the baker is only the first victim, and by which 
the consumers of the deteriorated bread, 7. ¢., the suburban popula- 
tion, are the ultimate sufferers. They offer to find among themselves 
the money required to buy up and close the redundant establish- 
ments, and they declare themselves ready to submit to the restric- 
tion of price imposed on their Parisian brethren, provided they can 
be secured against the intolerable evils of excessive multiplication, 
so injurious to the consumer as well as to the producer. It is rare, 
as Mr. Ward observes, to see two economical systems at work in 
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such close proximity, and with such sharply contrasted results ; and 
it is probably rarer still to find the victims of unregulated economical 
freedom conscious of its pernicious influence on their own usefulness 
and happiness, and petitioning for regulated freedom as the only true 
remedy for their misfortunes. Bread in Brussels with unregulated 
competition was dearer and worse in quality than in Paris. In the 
poorer quarters of Brussels the small shops for retailing bread 
literally swarmed. To meet the evil a manufactory of bread on a 
large scale was established, which produced better bread at a lower 
price than the petty bakers could turn out, and it is stated to be 
prospering well. In France there are fiscal and other regulations 
requiring the bakers to keep reserves of flour, &¢., to which 
economical objections may attach, but they are quite beside the 
principle propounded in the regulation of competition. Experience 
everywhere shews, that whilst the extension of the field of pro- 
duction, reduces the temptations and the means to falsification, and 
inferior production, the unlimited reduction of the field augments 
and almost necessitates them, so much so, that it has become a 
popular aphorism applicable to the particular branch of industry, that 
“an empty sack can never stand upright,’’ whilst a full one may. 
By breaking the service in question into fragments, the large moral 
and legislative error is committed of putting sinister interest against 
duty, under conditions, which it will be shewn, also, in respect to 
another branch of service, make such interests too strong for private 
morals, for the law, and public administration. To give a conception 
of the extent of the bearing of the economical question, I may state 
that some years ago I had occasion to make what I term an economic 
analysis of a four-pound loaf—that is to say, how much of the cost of 
production, of transport, of distribution, there was in it, when I 
found, that at the prices, and the rents of the time,—averaging in 
England 25s. per acre,—the rent in the four-pound loaf was about 
three farthings, whilst the cost of distribution was more than three- 
halfpence. On the like economical analysis of the cost of a pound of 
meat to the consumer the charge to bim for distribution appeared to 
bear the like proportion, 7.e., double the rent in the price of the 
- commodity to the consumer. It appeared, generally, that the cost 
of distributing the produce of the soil was double the rental of the 
soil. It appeared that, by the extension of the field of the service, 
and the saving of the charges of unnecessary establishments and 
labour, the service of distribution might be greatly improved, and the 
expense reduced to less than one-half; or, in other words, the result 
was indicated of a possible aggregate saving to the community equal 
to the whole rental of the land—equal to the whole of the general 
taxation of the country. _ 
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IX.—On the Moral and Social Evils from Competition within the 
Field exemplified in the Distribution of Beer. 


In no branch of production and trade will the effects of false 
principles of economy be found, on competent examination, to be more 
strikingly manifest than iv. the production and distribution of Beer. 
In respect to its production, it will be found that, on the scale of the 
great public breweries, by superior art and scientific appliances,—in 
getting out a greater quantity of extractive matter, in the avoidance 
of waste,—a saving is achieved which may be estimated as high as 
16 per cent. on the raw material as against the home brewer. By 
the powerful competition of large capitals only a part of the saving so 
derived is obtained as profit by the manufacturing capitalist. The 
householder who buys his beer direct from.the large brewers, at the 
large brewers’ wholesale prices, may be said to get his brewing done 
for him for less than nothing—for less than the saving from the 
previous waste in his home brewing. But in the present grossly 
neglected condition, of the great bulk of the wage class,— 
neglected as to education and training, they are unfit to be 
entrusted with the commodity in bulk. Nor is this unfitness 
confined to beer. There is with ill-trained classes so much waste, 
even of bread and groceries when they get them in bulk, as to make 
the charge of retailing them a charge for a service of economy. It 
would often be destructive to give to such classes a week’s rations at 
once. The respectable publican, who performs the service of distri- 
bution over a fair field, and doles the beer out, pint by pint, amongst a 
population of such habits, as against their free access to the barrel of 
-beer in the house, prevents large pernicious waste, and renders the 
service of an economist; and when he does not allow scores to be run 
up, but requires immediate payment, he administers a moral check 
which is entitled to consideration. The respectable licensed victualler, 
the hosteler, the innkeeper, with his “tap” for the wage class, may 
not be interested in any innovation upon the old-accustomed habits of 
the population, or in rigid temperance movements, according to our 
notions ;—but with a fair trade he is in no need to labour to stimulate 
~ consumption, and he has a decided interest against intemperance,— 
for the drunkard annoys the bulk of his regular customers, disturbs 
his business, by quarrels, brings in the police, keeps the house open 
until late, abridges the family’s rest, and is really a nuisance. The 
most desirable and practicable advance for the promotion of tempe- 
rance would appear to be the consolidation of the business of the 
coffee-shop keeper with that of the publican, to make him more of the 
ancient hosteller and victualler, that he may withdraw custom from 
the modern gin-shop keeper. With the more full sale for beverages, 
there is the less temptation for their adulteration. When, however, 
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the field of service, which may be occupied in fair competition by two 
establishments, is by an increased competition occupied by three, 
four, five, or six competitors within the field, then the conditions 
are wholly and injuriously altered. As in the competitions within 
the field for the supply of bread, the ordinary profits will not 
suffice to bear the disproportionate establishment charges on limited 
areas or restricted custom, and those charges are extorted from the 
customer by frauds,—less by short measures than by reducing the 
quality of the beverage, and giving fictitious strength and intoxicating 
power, by adulterations.* (Vide Report of the Commons Committee 
on Public-houses.) The lower class of competitors frequently com- 
pete in depraved stimuli to consumption, to riot and intoxication. 
“T recollect the time,’’ says a respectable witness, Mr. Stinton, the 
Chairman of the United. Towns Licensed Victuallers’ Association, 
‘when the licensed victualler was master of his house. I know 
when he used to say to a working man, ‘ Now, you have had 
‘enough, you go to work ;’ but he dare not say so now.. There 
are, perhaps, two beer-houses, one on each side of him, and if he 
said that,. the man would say, ‘What does it matter to you, 
‘if you are paid? if you do not serve me or trust me I can 
‘eo next door.’ The licensed victualler is bound to do this, and 
sacrifice the working man’s family, from no other cause than the 
beer trade ; it has brought gin palaces into existence again.” “T 
recollect a case in which I said ‘I will not allow cards in my tap- 
‘room,’ and the consequence was that the men said, ‘ Well, there 
‘is a beer-house very near, and if you do not allow it, we will go to 
‘“*that house.’ Bad language was being used, and my house was 
“cleared. I lost all my custom for a time, and I was obliged to 
“allow cards to regain it, in spite of the law.’’ The statements 
which were brought before me as a Commissioner of Inquiry, as 
to the frequent depravity of this competition would appear almost 
incredible. “It’s odd,” said one of these competitors, a beer- 
shop keeper in an agricultural district, “if I don’t beat, for I 
“ provide my customers with a girl and a fiddle.’ But this fellow 
was shamed by another competitor, who had girls dancing naked 
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* A witness, Mr. Ridley, who has offices for the analyzation of alcoholic liquors, 
states to the Committee on Public-houses (who report the existence of an almost 
universal practice of imposition on the public), that the net price of the 
brewer’s beer is 31s. 6d. the 36 gallons, which quantity is increased to 48 gallons by 
the addition of water and sugar and then sold at 3d. per pot, which yields a profit, 
whilst in the genuine state, the profit would be about 4s. To bring a head up, a 
little vitriol, coculus indicus, and a variety of drugs are added. The brewer’s beer 
was, according to another witness, invariably of the standard of 102 gallons 
of proof spirit to every 100 gallons of beer, whilst the samples from the retailers 
dealing at the same breweries did not exceed 635 gallons, and there was not one 
of them within 20 per cent. of the brewery standard. The fraud upon the revenue 
was estimated at one-fourth of the malt tax. 
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for his customers.* The customers of the licensed victualler’s 
tap, or of the inn, were under the possible check of “ master,’’ or 
of “ master’s friends,’ the parlour customers; but in the common 
level of the beer-shop, in the bye-lanes, or hedgerows, where the 
poorer competitors get cheap tenements, every restraint is thrown 
off, and vice revels, with no effectual check, against the full opera- 
tion of the maleficent interests which a false political economy 
and empirical legislation allows to be created. 1 apprehend that 
the respectable publicans would themselves concur in conclusions 
similar to those adopted by the competing bakers of the suburbs 
of Paris. 

Tgnorant legislation, upon false principles of economy, has in this 
great branch of service as in others, grievously aggravated all the evils 
sought to be remedied. Intending to improve the quality of the 
chief beverage of the wage classes, it has made it worse for them. 
Intending to increase their domestic comforts, it has diminished 
them, and occasioned destitution and pauperism.: An army of active 
workers for their improvement, consisting of benevolent country 
gentlemen, magistrates, parochial clergymen, educationists, and 
social reformers, were making strong head against the peculiar vice 
and failing of the ill-trained Anglo-Saxon population—an unregu- 
lated and excessive appetite for intoxicating beverage which makes 
high and fluctuating wages almost synonymous with ruinous excess, 
—and were getting them into habits of temperance, thrift, and 
domestic comfort, when their labours were frustrated by that most 
unhappy measure, the Beer Act, which is justly. pronounced by the 
Committee of the House of Lords (of 1850) to be “ in itself an evil 


* Instances of systematic competitions in depravity by the competitors 
within the field are given in the evidence appended to the Report of the Commons 
Committee on Public-houses, 1854. Thus the Superintendent of the police of 
Leeds, states (8363-69) it to be a practice which he detected and brought before 
the magistrates, for a number of boys from 16 to 18 years of age, and also young 
girls of corresponding ages, to assemble on an evening at the beershop after they 
left the factories, and ‘they were in the habit, twelve of them, of putting down a 
** penny a piece and then throwing dice in a basin or a milk bowl, and the one that 
*« threw the highest number was the winner of the prize—and that prize was that 
“‘ he could select any of those girls and take her up stairs for prostitution!” In 
spite of convictions, such practices continued to prevail. The competition is often 
carried on in the receipt of stolen goods; in rural districts, in farmyard produce ; 
in towns, manufacturing produce. The police Superintendent of Leeds states 
(3,255) that ‘many are receivers of stolen property. I have found stolen property 
“in their houses. Even in an extensive robbery, I found a great portion of the 
* cloth in his beer barrels. I went down into the cellar, and the beerseller said, 
“ «These barrels contain bitter bee.’ I said ‘Give me a pot, I am very fond of 
** «bitter beer: let me taste it.? I found that the heads against the wall were out, 
“and that they were filled with stolen cloth. The result was that the man was 
“apprehended and he was transported for ten years,” after having been previously 
convicted several times for harbouring notoriously bad characters. The great bulk 
of the convictions for every species of offence was in the lower class of houses. 
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“of the first magnitude, not only by increasing the temptations to 
“ excess which are thus presented at every step, but by driving 
“ houses, even those under the direct control of magistrates, as well 
“as others originally respectable, to practices for the purposes ~ 
“ of attracting custom which are degrading to their own character — 
“ and most injurious to morality and order.” 

The perceptions of the bakers of the bantieue of Paris, as to the 
means of preventing the sinister exercise of the power of large 
dealers or producers, stand out in marked contrast to those of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on public-houses. That Com- 
mittee, diregarding the evil effects everywhere manifest from competi- 
tions within the field, actually proposed to extend them still further, to 
all persons of good character, #.e., to all persons not convicted of any 
offence,—as if the Committee had not had widely displayed in the 
evidence the working of such competitions in subjecting the com- 
petitors to degrading influences, destructive of any good characters 
exposed to them ! as if it were not proved that that sort of competi- 
tion, by subdividing the field of supply, and by making and keeping 
the half of the competitors poor, drives them into debt and makes 
them more dependant on the large producers or the great brewers, 
whilst it impairs the just and salutary powers of those same large 
brewers to protect the commodity from adulteration for the sake of 
their own character, if not for the sake of the consumers! 

The pressure of taxation on the Englishman has been described, 
and that is heavy enough, in so far as relates to those taxes which 
are taken without a due return of service; yet when they are taken 
there is an end. But there is no end to the excess of charges to 
which, in the absence of regulation he is subjected,—charges exceed- 
ing, as already indicated, all governmental taxation whatsoever, and 


accompanied by restrictions and interferences with his private life and .7 
daily business,—frequently more vexatious and degrading than any 


but the most barbarous misgovernment. We hear boasts that he is 
opposed to monopolies, and has the highest amount of freedom, in 
the face of the fact, that. practically he is everywhere in large cities 
subjected to restrictions and to multiform monopolies of an imperious 
character, confining him to inferior service at high prices ;—in the 
face of the fact that his freedom of choice, where he really has any, 


between several competing means, is commonly as a free choice of — 


several rotten oranges. If he be of the lower, middle, or of the wage 
class, he is Restricted to a residence within the district of his calling 
and there of new houses he has only a choice of those which are 
“scamped” by the competition of small jobbing builders ;—ill- 
drained, cesspool-tainted, with spongy and damp walls, ill-warmed, 
‘ll-ventilated, disease-engendering, frequently smoky, and highly- 
rented as compared with the price at which good habitations might 
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be produced. In his Food he has little choice, but of the dear, and 
adulterated, “ distressful” bread of the competing small bakers. All 
this time, dripping, and inferior commodities are exported to Holland, 
there to be manufactured with little more than one-third of genuine 
butter, expressly for the English market, to meet the demands of the 
competing smaljl butter sellers of the poorer neighbourhoods, where 
it is sold as full-priced Dutch butter. His animal food may not 
admit of adulteration, but diseased cattle——which if attempted to be 
sent to the public abbatoirs of Paris would be confiscated and killed 
to feed the vultures or the wild beasts, the consumers of carrion at 
the menageries,—may be exported for what is proved to be a second 
market in London for sale to him by the competing butchers of the 
poorer districts on the Saturday night.* If he would avoid drugged 
Beer he has frequently only the alternative of adulterated tea, or the 
coffee of competing grocers. If, being temperate, he would drink 
Water, he has commonly the alternative of the clear, but most danger- 
ously cesspool-tainted water of the wells, or the water of monopolist 
companies, originally competing of five or six-fold the impurity 
beyond a correct standard available as a service at a lower rate. If 
Wine be prescribed to him medicinally, he has great difficulty in 
obtaining it pure from the competing dealers of the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods, to meet whose demands there are in France large manu- 
factories of sophisticated wine expressly for consumption—at high 
prices—in England, but from the sale of which the population of 
France is protected. If when the constitution of the Englishman, 
or that of any of his children, who are nourished on adulterated or 
innutritious Milk, and of whom one-half are in their graves before 
their sixth year,—breaks down under these noxious influences, he 
seeks medical relief and obtains the prescription of a physician ; to 
get it made up he has the choice, not now of one poor “ caitif wretch”’ 
of an apothecary, but of two or three made “caitif,” and “wretched,” 
and rapacious by competing within the field, from whom the odds are 
that he will receive, if not a poison, a vile counterfeit at an exorbi- 
tant price. (Vide the evidence of Dr. A. H. Hassell and Dr. Challice, 
and others, given before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
on adulterations.) The Englishman is everywhere surrounded with 
snares, from which it is scarcely possible, even for persons of profes- 
sional knowledge, and with appliances, to escape without a degree of 
labour, of invesiggation, and verification, at every step, which in itself 
is an intolerable tax. A late editor of the ‘“ Medico-Chirurgical 
* Review,’ a man of extensive knowledge, fell a victim to a fever, 


* Vide the evidence of Dr. Challice on the sale of diseased meat in the poorer 
districts of London, given before the Committee on Adulteration of Food. He 
mentions an instance of one of the poorer butchers, “ who never eats a morsel of 
“meat out of his own shop, but always sends to another butcher for it.” 
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caught in a cesspool-tainted house at Brighton, where he had gone 
for a change of air. If the Englishman be of a condition of life to 
remove from noxious influences, and would travel by railway in 
carriages of the first class, he is, under the guise of free competition, 
subjected to a fare of nearly double the amount at which his Conti- 
nental neighbours are free to travel with their families in second 
class carriages, giving as good accommodation under more responsible 
and safe direction. At the termination of his mortal career his 
remains fall into the hands of Undertakers, competing within the 
field, for the interment of the dead, who exact from his survivors 
double charges for wretched services. 

On a subject on which so much dense ignorance and so much of 
sinister interest and moral, social, and political evils prevail, I shall 
be found deficient, rather than redundant in proof and illustration. 
I might extend the illustration to large branches of production and 
distribution, in which it admits of demonstration that the distributors 
can only pay themselves or subsist—by cheating. I might comprise 
in the exemplification, the important service of Insurance, and show 
the very serious extent to which the object sought—security for the 
future—is frustrated by the unregulated competition of establish- 
ments within the field, and the need of consolidation as the remedy. 
Many highly sensitive persons who are afflicted by the character 
of the evils displayed in the conflicts of small capitals, have passion- 
ately advocated as a great social desideratum, the entire prevention 
of competition. I hope to give such minds relief, by showing that 
those evils may be almost entirely prevented, and large economic 
advantages achieved, by its Regulation. In other branches than 
those adverted to, it may be shown that the mere economy of waste 
will afford the means of a vastly improved service. A first step, 
however, to voluntary improvement, would be the exercise of an 
intelligent public opinion, to resist as a common injury the sub- 
division of fields of supply, unless upon a manifestly adequate case 
of improvement made out, and then to support consolidations. 

Tt remains to be described on some future opportunity, how much 
bad morality, anti-social feelings, and painful sense of individual 
ingecurity, pervading and corrupting all society, and extending to the 
Commons House itself, have their remedies in the advance of correct 
economic science and sound legislative and administrative principle ; 
the facts cited may serve to show that the advance of goonomic science 
will not be by hypothetical assumptions, as to what will be done—in 
the face of experience of what is not done,—but by well examined 
and complete collections of facts as to past experience on which to 
found safe practical rules for future guidance. 
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1.—Course of Trade and Prices in Melbourne (Australia), 1852-9. 


Tux Melbourne Argus has lately given the following interesting review 
of an important class of commercial facts in that colonial Capital. 


‘«Some six or seven years ago it would have been a strikingly novel, and perhaps 
very useful, subject for discussion if any one had furnished a list of the Wholesale 
and Retail Prices of the articles of necessary consumption in this colony ; and 
comparing these with the cost of importation, had displayed the ludicrous enormi- 
ties of the percentage obtained by the Retail dealers. Had the thought of doing 
this occurred, the list would no doubt have been followed up and revised from time 
to time as great changes occurred. The period, however, for this almost equally 
amusing, instructive, and alarming series has nearly passed. Many articles have 
now found their natural level, and the profits on the sale are a fair balance on these 
cost prices. Some articles have certainly fallen below their natural level, others 
are in a transition state; still a tolerably wide field remains, and it is not quite too: 
late to exhibit a few of the anomalies of our trading condition. Those who 
purchased Books some six years ago, especially the superior classes of books, have 
reason to remember the enormous advance upon the cost price which they were 
compelled to pay. These prices have been gradually lowered during the last two 
or three years, but not much in some cases. It is certainly not six months ago 
that French Works, marked at one franc per volume, were sold at two shillings the 
volume; and even upon Letts’s Diaries, with the London prices staring at us from 
the outside, there was an advance charge of fifty, and sometimes one hundred per 
cent. Very recently we have seen the public announcement that books will be sold 
at English Prices. We may therefore infer, that the English and Australian book- 
sellers, and the shipowners, agreeing on an amicable arrangement as to the freight, 
our colonies will derive the benefit of these concessions, while all parties derive the 
benefit of the increased trade in books. 

“Something very like this seems to have occurred in the Boot and Shoe trade. 
It was a great personal favour, six years and a-half ago, for a working bootmaker 
to make a pair of enamelled leather thigh boots at the small charge of Seven 
Guineas, because the shops in Collin’s Street, and some other places, were charging 
eight and nine guineas for. the same. But about four years ago the market became 
overstocked, and the same articles could be purchased at two pounds, which soon 
fell to thirty and five-and-twenty shillings. It was at last discovered that these 
thigh boots were too hot and heavy; and now they have disappeared almost 
entirely. 

“The mistake, however, of wearing glazed or enamelled boots in this climate, 
particularly in summer, is gradually being found out; and during the present 
summer, for the first time, a large number of canvas, doe, and buckskin, kangaroo, 
kid, and other boots and shoes of light materials have been imported, at, we believe, 
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something like the London prices. In the matter of soft and fine leather summer 
Boots, those imported from Berlin and some parts of Germany are cheaper than 
similar articles of English workmanship would be in London, though they are not 
quite as durable. 

“ Ready-made Clothing has now come down to English prices; and it is even 


possible to get clothes made to measure, if not to “ fit,” at mo very exorbifant ~ 


prices. The charges, however, for workmanship, though small in comparison with 
the outrageous prices of six years ago, are still much too high. 

“ Hosiery and Silks are in a curious condition, the prices for similar goods 
varying with different localities, and sometimes with shops in the same street and 
almost opposite each other. Common goods are cheap enough, but the superior 
are in many cases fifty per cent. dearer than they ought to be. With regard to 
made-up articles of Lace, Velvet, and Silk, we must except those French goods which 
have been thrown into the market through cases of insolvency, because when they 
are really, or supposed to be, out of fashion, or when the material and workmanship 
are not understood and appreciated, they are sold at a great loss to the original 
owners, who were advised to export them by the “ enterprising ”? colonial rogue 
who has become insolvent. Furniture and Upholstery generally, used to be 
absurdly expensive, but have come down of late, the high prices being now main- 
tained only in the most expensive streets. Groceries have for some time past become 
reasonable, but if the charge for a pound of black tea in Collins Street be the same 
as for tea of the same quality in Little Collins Street, the advantage is obviously very 
great in favour of the latter. Ironmongery is now very nearly at London» rices, 
and their prices do not vary in different streets. The percentage charged upon the 
finest articles of Jewellery manufactured in Switzerland, Germany, and France, is 
very large, varying from twenty-five to seventy-five pe cent., and this applies not 


only to the workmanship in fine gold and precious stones, but to finely plated 


articles, and glass, paste and other imitation gems. 

‘The prices of similar articles also vary in different shops, generally according 
to the rent of the house, This latter consideration, however, touches upon another 
field of inquiry. 

<A manifest revolution has been effected this summer in the Frudt and Vegetable 
trade. This seems attributable, not so much to the increased quantities as to the 
increased means of distribution and moderate prices. The street-stalls and barrows 
have done more for the public than any number of “ public meetings ” would have 
done, or any amount of sense the regular trade were likely to exercise upon the 
question. ‘The combination, tacit or otherwise, which has existed not to sell fruit 
clieaply has probably received this summer its death blow. The amount of regular 
waste, and throwing away rather than lower the prices, was a part of the system of 
those who considered themselves the only legitimate dealers. Still, there must 
have been something extremely vexatious in beholding good fruit rotting before 
their eyes from morning to morning, and something peculiarly tending to affect the 
temper, as we may infer from the insolence, either of word or behaviour, and some- 
times of both, which are the well-known characteristics of several cf those dealers, 
who appear to be the last remaining scions of that bygone time when you dared 
not to ask the price of a second article without purchasing the first, and when your 
change was flung down to you with scorn at your meanness in expecting such 
a thing. 

«The profits and losses of the Wholesale Wine and Spirit trade are a mystery 
to the uninitiated. With the exception of Brandy, Ale, and Porter, we should 
think the largest profits are made upon articles_of second and third-rate quality 5 
those of the finest quality, especially wines, not being understood, and very often 
proving a great loss, . 

« But with respect to the retail trade, z.e., the “bar,” of the hotels and public 
houses, the immense percentage made on many articles must be obvious to anybody 
who considers the subject. 

«In the time of the gold mania Brandy was sold at the public houses on the 
road, or rather the bog-way to the diggings, at thirty-shillings a bottle (good, bad, 
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or palpably hocussed) and a bottle of Ale cost fifteen shillings. Those days are 
passed, but the publicans are still doing a flourishing stroke of business. Indifferent 
or bad Port and Sherry, which they have purchased, all expenses included, at. 
six and thirty shillings per dozen, or say, at the very utmost three and sixpence 
per bottle, are retailed at one shilling per glass. As each bottle contains about 
eleven or twelve of such glasses as they hand you, the enormity of the percentage 
gained is apparent. 

“ But if the charge of about one hundred shillings for what cost them six and 
thirty shillings be considered outrageous, what are we to think of those who, by 
diluting and “ doctoring” their wines and spirits, contrive with impunity to 
realize a still larger profit. Then there is a thriving trade carried on in the hot 
weather in “minor drinks,” such as cider, lemonade, soda-water, and ginger-beer, 
For the first and second you pay the flash young gentleman or lady at the bar 
_ between one and two hundred per cent. upon the wholesale price (besides paying 
dearly for it in certain aches and twinges), for the second you pay a yet higher 
rate, since the contents of the bottle are seldom anything more than fixed air and 
water, whilst the more costly article of ginger-beer obviously realizes some two 
hundred per cent. The bottle not being taken away, we have only to consider the 
value of the water, sugar, and ginger flavour, the cork and the corking, and string, 
the whole costing three- halfpence or ae sl and the invariable and unblushing 
charge is sixpence. 

“We do not wish to be hard upon the retail dealer. We are well aware that 
high rents, losses, sudden gluts in the market, bad debts, and the pressure of 
creditors, render it extremely difficult for a great number of shopkeepers to realize 
an adequate annual profit upon the whole of their transactions so as to live com- 
fortably and “ pay their way.” We only wish to call attention to those exactions, 
whether caused by the high rents of greedy landlords or the greediness of the 
tenants, which are an injustice to the community.” 


F A 


IIl.—The Proposals as regards a New Land Policy in the Colony 
of Victoria. 


We obtain from a recent number of the Melbourne Argus, the 
following lucid and interesting statement of the plan proposed by the 
Victoria Cabinet for the settlement of the long-disputed and vital question 
of Land Policy. 


“Mr, O’Shanassy’s proposal consists of two parts, and will probably require two 
separate bills. One part is the Land policy proper ; the other part is an extension 
of the system of Local Self-Government, consequent upon that policy. The scheme 

_provides as well for the kind of lands which may be sold as for the mode in which 
the sale is to be effected. All lands known to be Auriferous, and all Water frontages 
are to be excepted from sale. In the case of the saleable lands, two modes of sale 
are recognised. One is sale by auction, the other is sale at the Upset price, without 
auction. The Auction system is the rule; the free selection is the exception. 
Certain special Areas of agricultural land will be surveyed. Within these areas lots 
of varying size, but not exceeding 320 acres, will be marked out. These lots will 
be open to bond fide cultivators, without auction, at the usual upset price. No 
alteration is proposed, either in the amount of the upset price or in the manner of 
its payment. The terms still are 1/. per acre cash. The unsold portion of these . 
especial Areas will, until they are taken up, be available to the purchasers for 
Grazing purposes, No charge will be made by the State for the occupation of 
these unsold lands, and the settlers themselves will be allowed to make the necessary 
regulations for the exercise of their privilege. A similar right of Common Pasturage 
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will be allowed upon Crown Lands, when any such exist, to the inhabitants of 
Towns and of Gold fields. The exact nature of this commonage is not clear. It 
does not appear whether certain lands in the vicinity of these towns or diggings are 
to be excepted from sale in the same manner as water frontages, and to be subject 
to rights of common in perpetuity, or whether such reservations are to continue, 
like those in the special areas, only until the land is required for sale. Such are the 
‘limits of free selection and free pasturage. 

“ In all other cases in all lands of peculiar value, and not included in these Special 
Areas, and in all Towns and suburban lands the system of sale by Auction is to 
continue. Provision is also to be made for boua fide settlers who may require larger 
allotments than those contained in the agricultural areas. In what manner, or to 
what extent this provision is to be made we are not told. On this point, mm 
particular, some further explanation seems desirable. The great question of the 
Occupancy of the Unsold lands still remains. On this subject Mr. O’Shanassy 
seems sufficiently explicit. He proposes that, after a certain date, which of course 
the Legislature must determine, all preferable occupancy of the public lands by the 
pastoral tenants (or squatters) shall cease, and that, in the meantime, they shall 
continue to hold their runs under an annual license. The effect of this proposal is 
to give to the pastoral tenants notice to quit after a certain date. What that date 
may be the Legislature must settle; but we presume that the natural date would 
be the period at which the fourteen years’ leases contemplated in the Orders in 
Council will expire—that is, in 1862. The complications produced by these orders 
will thus be removed, and the country and its pastoral tenants may then make new 
arrangements. t 

“Proceeding, then, in an inverse order to that which we have followed, we may 
thus briefly describe the Ministerial Policy. The Squatters are to receive a reason- 
able notice to quit, and in the meantime to remain as at present. The Auction system 
is to continue in all lands which, from whatever cause, possess a peculiar value. 
Within certain specified districts, free selection, without auction, is admitted. In 


the districts where free selection prevails, the purchase of the land will also imply a 


right of free pasturage. Commonage is also to he provided for populous localities, 
and certain descriptions of land are to be excepted from sale. Of the second part of 
Mr, O’Shanassy’s scheme we have little definite information. He proposes to 
construct an enlarged municipal system, comprising not only Towns, but Country 
Districts. The Municipalities, as we have before seen, are to make regulations for 
the common pasturage in their respective districts, and are also to have the 
direction of all local improvements. To enable them to carry out these objects they 
are to receive an endowment from the Public estate—a word, we suppose, designedly 
ambiguous—and are to possess powers of local taxation, But beyond this point we 
cannot at present go. We can only say generally, that districts, as they become 
settled, are to possess large powers of self-government. 

“We have thus attempted to describe, so far as, in the absence of the necessary 
details, we can understand it, the Ministerial Land Policy. There are many ques- 
tions to which it as yet furnishes no answer. It tells us nothing of the constitution 
of these municipalities, It is doubtful as to the manner of their endowment. It is 
silent as to the proof of bond fide cultivation. It does not convey the slightest — 
intimation of the mode in which provision is to be made for the wants of bond fide — 
purchasers of more than half a section. 

«All these are details which need not be filled in until the bill is actually 
prepared ; and yet they are details of the utmost importance. But as far as, in the 
absence of such particulars, we can judge of the scheme, it has much in its favour. 
It is at once liberal and moderate. It is liberal, for it provides for the settlement 
of masses of our population on easy terms. It is moderate, for it avoids any violent 
change upon the existing system, and any depreciation in the value of purchased 
land. It recognises great principles, and it applies these principles with caution. 
It recognises free selection. It recognises the right of the purchaser to the use of 
the adjacent waste land. It extinguishes the difficulties that have arisen under the 
Orders in Council. It provides for Local self-government, and for its extension as 
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settlement extends. It demands, therefore, even from those who dissent from it, 
respectful attention. 

«But in this, mere dissent is insufficient. We cannot afford any longer to indulge 
in the cheap amusement of finding fault. A tangible system is now before the 
public. Let any one who can do so amend it wherever it may need amendment ; 
but no objection should be entertained if the objector is not prepared to bring 
forward a distinct and positive proposal.” 


I1I.—Jmportant Improvements in the Rapidity and Cost of Brickmaking. 


Mr. THomas Curisty attended a Meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, held in London on Monday, 30th May, 1859, and exhibited Bricks 
made by the Brick Making machine of Messrs. Platt, Brothers, and Co., Oldham, 
Lancashire, now at work at Oldham. This machine was illustrated by large 
diagrams; and the extraordinary power of production of two machines may be 
estimated by the following, based upon the present actual working, viz., 60 per 
minute, 3,600 per hour, 36,000 in 10 hours; in 10 hours 36,000 total perfectly 
formed bricks ready for burning. 

The process may be thus described :—Having cleared off the grass and top-soil, 
and come to the natural clay bed, you lay down slight rails with tip waggons, the 
loads of clay are delivered to the cylindrical sieve formed with strong bars of iron, 
the stones are thus sifted out, and the pulverized semi-dry dust is carried up by a 
rapidly-worked bucketed strap (Jacob’s ladder) to a receiver communicating with 
the forming machine; this has attached to it a motion by which the moulds are 
charged ; the powerful press now comes down from the top, giving a pressure of 
about 50 tons, and simultaneously, by a powerful eccentric motion there is given an 
upward pressure of from 40 to 50 tons. Another motion lifts the thus formed 
brick up, and slides it forward to the men, who carry it away to the clamp; thus 
in five minutes, or ten minutes, the clay is removed: from the hill, pulverized, the 
brick formed and is on the clamp or kiln ready for burning, It may be objected 
that no pressure can be given sufficient to insure solidity; this experience has 
proved to be a mistake. In the great buildings erected on Messrs. Platt’s works at 
Oldham with these bricks, care has been used not to overburn them, that a fine 
cherry-red colour may be obtained; but for all foundation work, where great 
strength is required, it is needful to burn them more, regardless of colour. The 
vast superiority of these bricks for sewer work, for docks, and foundations, 
consists in their extreme hardness, after burning sufficiently, and their strength. 
One engine of 20-horse power will turn two machines, and the cost of producing 
said bricks is as follows :-— 





eS: 

Getting clay from the field, 200,000, 35. wu 1 = 
Feeding the Machine, 6 men, 188. ...1.5...ssfsaseesessee-eeoe 5 8 
Removing bricks from machines, 4: ae 10s. A 
Wheeling bricks to kiln, 4 men, 18s... panostiaindh taunt 3 12 
Setting the bricks in kiln, 4 men, SOs ae es 416 
Dupin: Weicks GiMen, 27.81 Gis tbs. Leste dd sedesends au absvines B2t'2 
Engine-driver, and attending machinery ...............0000 30 
Coals for burning bricks, 70 tons, h0ss. 4... emda 35 = 
su) Soristeana-engine ‘boiler, 6a. iia. syassonsecistabvwerintes 5 = 
Interest of outlay, wear and tear, 25, ...........cccessceeserseens 10 = 
Quarterage, or rent of the field material, 2s................ 10 - 
Total for 200,000 bricks, or 10s, 3d. per 1,000........ 101 18 





This price of 10s. 3d. per 1,000 would be equal to about one-third of the 
present cost of bricks, 
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Mr. Christy remarked that Minton’s Tiles were made on exactly the same 
principle as Messrs. Platt’s bricks. 


The preceding Report is taken from the Budlding News of 3rd June, 1859. 
The next extract is from the Times of 14th July, 1859, and occurs in 
the report of the Special Correspondent attending the Warwick Meet- 
ing of the Royal Agricultural Society. It relates, apparently, to a 
second machine patented by other parties. 


“ THERE is here (in the Implement Yard at the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Show at Warwick), a machine for making Bricks from dry clay, patented by 
Messrs. Bradly and Craven, of Wakefield, and exhibited by Mr. Chamberlain .of 
Kempsey. It will be a complete surprise to those who consider that clay must be 
cast in winter, tempered in heap, and wrought in the pug before it can be moulded, 
I saw clay taken from the hill side, ground to powder, and transformed into the 
densest bricks possible, fit at once for the kiln, in the short space of one minute 
and thirty seconds. The mill is formed of a pan, in which revolye two heavy 
rollers, running on an ordinary cross shaft, carried by two side cheeks with slotted 
guides, allowing the rollers to ride over the material when the charge is excessive. 

“Beyond the solid metal of this pan on which the rollers run is a grating, 
through which the ground clay drops to a pan below, whence it is raised by 
elevators to the hopper above the revolving mould table, when it is subject to 
enormous prgssure from beneath and above to expel the air. The table is turned 
by a tappet wheel, and moves the length of one mould each time. This action 


delivers two empty moulds under the hoppers to receive clay, delivers two bricks to _ 


the attendant, and gives a powerful upward pressure to the clay received in the 


moulds that have just left the hoppers. The table is then stationary while the 


two eccentrics give the final strain upon two bricks from above. The moulding 
part of this machine weighs 25 tons. With six moulds, and driven by a six-horse 
engine, at four strokes to deliver 24 bricks per minute, it is capable of giving 
330 tons pressure on the six bricks. There were dense bricks exhibited made from 
pure dry silica, which would, of course, require great pressure; ordinary clays 
require a pressure varying from 20 to 30 tons on each brick.’ 





ee 1V.—Jncome of London Charities in 1859. 


‘Ty March. last. the following statement appeared in the City Press, a 
- newspaper of remarkable intelligence. 


, Wun’ the’ Dimes: made its noble appeal in behalf of the destitute poor, it was 
asserted that, money was expended in sending the Gospel to the shores of Africa 
when it, was wanted to féed the poor at home. Regarding this as the thoughtless 
assumption ofa Writer not.familiar with the statistics of charitable institutions, we 
have since been endeavouring to collect. materials for a truthful statement of the 
amounts severally expended at home and abroad in charitable and religious objects, 
and present the following table as the result. Mr. Low’s excellent work on London 
charities might be allowed to settle the point raised by the able writer in the 
Times, but as many charities have risen since that work was compiled, and others 
have undergone material changes as to income and operations, we have endeavoured 
to obtain later and more complete information where necessary. In some instances 
our figures will he found to differ but little from those of Mr, Low, published six 
years since. 
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There are in London twelve Hospitals for general purposes ; forty-six for special 
purposes ; thirty-four dispensaries ; giving relief to 365,956 persons every year. 


Et sppitatls (1 Comey iP ie tons awed edgsxaheussanedevanbobss £300,000 
12 Societies for the preservation of life and health, bene- 

PRU OO COR ean howd oclasnsdaret tn a4 ei Seeks say ai 40,000 
17 Penitentiaries and reformatories ........cccccccccsnecccccsceesee 2,500 


15 Charities for relief of the destitute, benefiting 150,000 25,000 
14, Charities for debtors, widows, strangers, &c.  ............. 30,000 


4 Jewish charities, (exclusive of twenty minor Jewish 


SLT CS) yl SN Oe ao grid Fea Aes SO ee 10,000 
19 Provident societies ........ Deane saa suave ve.cheaeaasbiamiieineens 9,000 
27 Pension societies, benefiting 1,600 © ...........ccccccssssseees 58,968 
33 Trade societies of a purely charitable nature, exclusive 
of self-supporting societies ...... pW ech Aer eey rane 113,467 
126 Asylums for the aged, benefiting 3,000................608 e+ 87,630 
9 Charities for deaf, dumb, and blind ,..........cccc0sscessseeeee 20,000 
ibe Hite LIMA SOCIECLER 92025 55 csveadds vuwsdoasesdosnedanvebsevsesPise 72,247 
13 Educational asylums, exclusive of schools supported by 
Government, 1777 Persons: 2061. eh wd 45,465 
60 Home missions, many of which extend their operations 
heyoud, the Tetropolasts,; dccrsais shes. gasiaisadsncsaws cies aeew’. 400,000 
5 Miscellaneous, not admitting classification oo... ‘ 3,252 
7 Church of England Foreign Missions .........csssecccsees 248,533 
7 Dissenting Foreign MI SSIOREN, vsakor ctisutaccveces tos mthaetincke 211,135 
£1,682,197 





The above represent a total Yearly Income of 1,678,9457. We add five other 
societies included by Mr. Low in his summary, as not being susceptible of classifica- — 
tion, and we have an income of 1,682,197/. If we separate the societies of a 
purely Domestic character from those whose operations are wholly or in part con- 
ducted in foreign lands, the result will be as follows :— 


WIG WIS Charities. -o.vA ja wesee Le £1,222,529 
Proveiyn BUSSIOMS .5.....cccsecssnssyericseo ane 459,668 


The amount spent in Foreign Missions, therefore, is just one- third of that 
devoted to the relief, instruction, and Tevenmation: RE ses 
unfortunate, and the vicious in London alapg.;..shewer¢ 
discrepancy between generalities and particulagp 
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V.—Lmigration in 1858, cud ; 


AttTHouGH the Emigration movement, greagly ab ict yin wtS8, rhe 
falling off was mainly in the direction of the Un Bd States. The total Emigration 
for the year was 113,972 (9, 704 to the North American Colonies, 59, 716. to the 
United States, 39,295 to Australia and New Zealand, and 5,257 to other places), 
against— 


212,875 in 1857 | 329,937 in 1853 | 299,498 in 1849 | 93,501 in 1845 
176.554 ., 1956 | 368,764 ,, 1852 | 248,089, 1948 | | 

176,507 ,, 1855 | 335,966 ,, 1851 | 258,270 ,, 1947 |. 70-886. ..-1844 
923,429 ,, 1854 | 290,849 ,, 1850 | 129,851 ,, 1846 | 57,512 ,, 1843 
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The following table, which exhibits the route taken by every 100 Emigrants 
since 1843, shows that Australia has virtually superseded the Canadas as an 
Emigration field :— 



































North ; Australia North ited Australia Other 
Yoon | American! states, [NC N&W | placee,| “eM [Amoticnn| states, | S21 82H | Places 
1843... 4] 49 7 3 1351... 13 80 6 1 
VAAL oo 62 3 3 SQ. 9 66 24 1 
’45,...| 34 62 1 3 
*46....\2 34 63 2 1 ES5o..: 10 40 19 1 
Vie ae 42 55 2 1 iy ae 14 60 25 1 
Secale LO 6y 29 2 
1848... 13 46 9 2 TOO Hes 9 63 26 2 
749... 14 ye ll 2 ff Bae 10 60 29 1 
750...4. 12 79 6 3 OB sax 5 52 34 5 





The collapse in Canadian Emigration is the more remarkable, as during the 
last few years strenuous efforts have been made to advance the Canadas in popular 
estimation. Another curious feature in the foregoing analysis is, that not even the 
gold discoveries in Australia have prevented the United States from obtaining the 
lion’s share of the surplus population of these islands, a circumstance, no doubt, to 
be explained by the tendency of the Irish to emigrate in whole families to the 
Great Republic, and the readiness with which the unoccupied land in the States 
has been rendered available for purchase and cultivation. 





VI.—British Herring Fisheries, 1858. 


Tue Report of the Commissioners of British Fisheries for the year 1858 has 
been published. The herring Fishery for the year 1858 proved about an average 
catch. The quantity of fish cwred was 636,124 barrels, being upwards of 55,000 
barrels more than were cured in 1857, The quantity branded was 233,374 
barrels, or above one-third of the total cured; the quantity exported was 350,204 
barrels, whereof 269,819 barrels were sent to the Continent, 79,054 barrels to 
Ireland, and 1,331 barrels to the Colonies, showing, in comparison with the previous 
year, a decrease of 37,546 barrels in the quantity sent to the Continent, an 
increase of 20,520 in the quantity sent to Ireland, and a difference of only a few 
barrels in the quantity sent to the Colonies. 

From the Fishery Statistic Accounts it appears that in the year 1858 there 
were 12,516 boats, manned by 43,072 fishermen and boys employed in the herring 
and cod and ling fisheries ; and that the total estimated value of the boats, nets, 
and lines employed in these fisheries, during the same period, was 725,5561. ; being 


an increase over the preceding year of 179 boats and 58 fishermen, and of 22,8414, 
in the value of the boats, &c. 
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VII.— The Royal Agricultural Society of England, 1844-59. 


THE exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society, at Warwick, in July, 1859, 
was the largest as regards the entries of stock and implements which the associa- 
tion has ever held, but the receipts from visitors’ payments fell off slightly as 
compared with the Chester meeting. The following table exhibits the progress 
made by the society since 1844 :— 



































Year. Place of Meeting. en ey Cattle Shown. Hen 
£ 

1844 MOM EMABAP CON... .secaceosascenedos's 2 AS2 716 99 
4S. 1) SULEWSUULY vee. c5seyons- se tecgas 1,682 527 93 
746 Neweastle 08) ...th ct. eo ee: 2,168 719 110 
747 Northampton (37.0.a-......:. 2,473 580 142 
743 DWE Kea SP een sled ncconseeoicsunt 2,514 866 146 

1849 J) Oise 51 | gepepepelaaaee bear earn ee 2,360 799 145 
250 | DSC Ei ly RS eee eee 2,493 769 118 
751 WHOS OF o.oo s.c leccecavehccteseoenr 3,397 1,226 a 
752 ORM a cakeea ects vs ckacncotorsss 1,184 828 105 
"53 Gloucester .250..c kate 2,734 931 128 

1854 LC Be 2 ale 2 a 3,378 939 130 
a5 Waseca, 3,260 1,076 121 
756 @hetmsiorad: wach 5..cee. ov 2,988 906 151 
say) Ro ULSD Ts \ Re en eM he 3,447 1,462 156 
758 Shy 1 ee ne SO eae 6,187 1,444 197 
759 1G) 90 2) "ad a 5,459 1,601 246 








These figures exhibit an astonishing progress during the last four or five years, 
and since the adoption of the free trade system. It is somewhat strange that in 
the face of this increasing success some of the members of the society should recom- 
mend a discontinuance of the system of country meetings, and a concentration of 
the society’s operations in the metropolis, 


VIII.— The Coalwhippers of the Port of London. 


CoNSIDERABLE attention has been devoted during the last few years to the 
condition of this class of labourers ; and from the proceedings of a large meeting 
of them held on 9th August, 1859, at the Phoenix Tavern, Ratcliff Cross, it appears 
that already some good has been effected. At that meeting it was unanimously 
resolved, that the whole of the men who are now employed at the full price 
scale of 9d. per ton for whipping coals should have printed cards issued to them. 
It was stated by one of the speakers that the men were now in a better con- 
dition than they had been for many years, through the recent regulations that 
had been passed at their meeting place, before a number of gentlemen of celebrity, 
who had kindly interested themselves in their behalf. The men were formerly 
divided into two classes, namely, those who worked through the medium of the 
model office, and those who worked outside, Latterly, they are all united, and 
have formed themselves into a union, which is managed by a committee duly 
‘appointed, | 
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IX.—Post Office Packet Service, 1858-9. 
Tux following is a classified Abstract of the Votes in 1858 and *59 :— 











Route. . Company. 1859. 1858. 
(1.\—Britisu SEAS. - cial eal 

Liverpool and Isle of Man uu....cceeseeseeee She 850 850 
Holyhead and Kingstowitl ............cnsrecsnveese- City of Dublin 25,000 | 25,000 
Aherdeencand. Lee wie Kcrsssirvsessesteconcyeeveedenesss ee 1,200 1,200 
Thurso and StrOMMESS ) e...iq.-cssnseeaeneecaceneass sete 1,300 1,300 
Southampton and Channel Islands _............ So.-Wn. Railway | 4,000 4,000 
Dover and Calais, and Dover and Ostend....| Dover Mail 15,500 | 15,500 


47,850] 47,850 





(11.) PENINSULAR. 
Southampton, Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon Peninsular and i 
Cin Cibealtat icc eons fee’ Oriental 20,500 | 20,500 


(i11.)—America, NortH AND SourTH. — 
Liverpool and Halifax, and Boston, Liver- 

pool and New York, and New York +| Cunard 176,340 | 172,840 

SNES NASSAU. eiseeteidecetcaseecdh «sd ovesitecnacieaed 
Halifax, Bermuda, and St. Thomas’ and 


Halifax, and St. John’s, Newfoundland EBS ee BA, 
Southampton and West Indies ................... Royal Mail 238,500 | 244,000 
Ditto and Brazils and Buenos Ayres............ Ditto 30,000 | 30,000 
Panama, Callao, and Valparaiso _................| Pacific 25,000 | 25,000 


484,540 | 486,540 
(iv.)—Arrican LINEs. ee 
England and West Coast of Africa 00.00. African 30,000 | 20,500 
Ditto and Cape of Good Hope ue Sai 32,400] 33,000 





62,400 | 53,500 





(v.)—AUSTRALIA. 
Australia and New Zealand ...............s000 see 14,000 
Southampton and Sydney, and Branch ]j{ Peninsular and 
from Marseilles to Alexandria ............ i Oriental i Wes000,| Leaves 


194,000 | 185,000 





(v1.)—INpiA. 


England and Alexandria, Ceylon and 
Calcutta, with Branch from Maries Ditto 124,414 | 139,414 
tO Nila ay a ctacseatosasecss dans state csocteestacmees 
Aven aid! POMIAY, «0s... ..055.s5ce< +o yes sone sntns suoye ' Ditto 21,675 | 24,700 
Additional Mails to India by alternate 
weekly communication to Bombay and | Ditto 22,000} 20,000 
CAlCUE As concancdacuncoscernreascecescrnes@aserarees 


168,089 | 184,114 


5,629 





(vi1.)—EXPENSE OF STATIONS. 
Packet Establishments, Dover, Holyhead, 
Liverpool, and Southampton ................ ses 4002 
Allowance, if Government Agents Hie 


board the Contract Packets  ..........s060 92355 9,359 


14,217| 14,984 





General Total .......i.ccoscestpsvens ‘cp 991,596 | 992,488 





a 
* 
a 
f 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 


MARRIAGES In ENGLAND anp WALES purine THE First QUARTER 
(JANUARY—MaRcH), AND OF THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS purine 
THE SECOND QUARTER (APRIL—JUNE), OF 1859. 


Tats Return comprises the Brrtus and DEarus registered by 2,197 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the Spring Quarter that ended on June 30th, 
1859; and the Marriag@es in 12,359 churches or chapels, about 4,109 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 631 Superinten- 
dent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on March 31st, 1859. 

The returns are altogether of a satisfactory character; the mortality is below 
the average, the births are more numerous than usual, and the people, taking a 
cheerful view of their prospects in life, have married in unusual numbers. 

MARRIAGES.—70,858 persons married in the first three months of the present 
year ; and the murriages in the quarter were at the rate of 1°:462 per cent. per 
annum. The average rate of the corresponding quarter was 1:°403; and in 
the winter of 1858 it was only 1:254, 10,790 persons married who would have 
remained unmarried had the marriages amounted to the same number as in the 
previous winter quarter. 

The increase of marriages took place in every division, and was most con- 
siderable in the manufacturing districts. In Lancashire 8,310 persons married in 
the winter quarter of the past year, 10,692 in the winter quarter of the present 
year. 


ENneLanp :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Dzatus, returned in the Years 
1853-59, and in the Quarturs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1853-59 :—Numbers. 





Years voc... | 59. 58. "57. 56. 55. "54. 53. 














Marriages No. wae 156,297 | 159,097 | 159,337 | 152,113 | 159,727.| 164,520 
Bt nsy.sc... 2 Ete 655,627 | 663,071 | 657,453 | 635,043 | 634,405 | 612,391 
Deaths........ if se 450,018 | 419,815 | 390,506 | 425,703 | 437,905 | 421,097 


QuarRTERS of each Calendar Year 1853-59. 


(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 59. 58. "57. 56. 55. "54. 53. 
last day of +|\——-——|— ——-— 


March ........No.| 35,429 | 30,034 | 33,321 | 33,427 | 29,186 | 33,234 | 35,149 
Fae: ck... al toe 39,909 | 41,267 | 38,820 | 38,549 | 40,518 | 40,446 
Septmbr..... ,, |... 38,628 | 38,669 | 39,089 | 37,308 | 38,182 | 39,899 
Demnbiw. sy) 47,726 | 45,840 | 48,001 | 47,070 | 47,793 | 49,026 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1853-59. 
(II.) Birtus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended | 59. "58. 57. 56. 5B. 5d. 53. 
last day of \— — — — — — —— 
Mlareh....<1.,: No.| 175,429 | 171,001 | 170,480 | 169,250 | 166,225 | 160,785 | 161,729 
June on... »» | 175,727 | 169,170 | 170,444 | 173,263 | 165,277 | 172,457 | 158,697 
Septmbr..... 55 157,449 | 161,181 | 157,462 | 154,700 | 154,724 | 147,602 
Decmbr. .... ,, 158,007 | 161,106 | 157,478 | 148,841 | 146,439 | 144,363 
(IIT.) Deatus:—Numbers. 
| 
Qrs. ended 59. 58. 57. 5G. 55. 54. 753. 
last day of \|— — — —- — — oo 
March .......:. No.| 121,682 | 125,902 | 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 | 111,843 | 118,119 
June 2... », | 105,778 | 107,193 | 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 | 102,586 | 107,647 
Septmbr..... 5, 98,260 | 100,528} 91,155) 87,646 | 113,843] 92,201 
Decmbr. .... ,, 118,663 | 110,576 |. 96,238 | 97,022 | 109,633 | 103,130 














BirtHs.—175,727 Births were registered in the three months that ended on 
June 30th; and the rate of births was 3°577 per cent. per annum, This is 
somewhat above the average rate. ; 

INCREASE OF PopuLaTion.—As the Births amounted to 175,727, and the 
Deaths to 105,778, the natural increase of the population of England and Wales 
was 69,949; or, on an average, 769 daily. 

The natural increase of population was unusually great; and in the United 
Kingdom probably exceeded 1,153 daily. 

42,939 Emigrants, or 472 daily, sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom, 
at which there are Emigration Officers; and 10,332 of the number, or after cor- 


recting for those undistinguished, probably 11,387 were of English origin. 


4,390 


sailed to the Australian colonies, 385 to the North American colonies, 5,707 to the 
United States, and 905 to other places. 


Enenanp:—-Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birrus, and Deatus, 
during the Ynars 1853-59, and the QuaRTERs of those Years. 








Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands 
in middle of 
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Persons Mar- 
ried Perct. 


Births a> 9» 
Deaths.... ,, 








Calendar YEaRs, 1853-59 :—General Per Centage Results. 


Mean 
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19,5235] 19,305s| 19,045,| 18,787,| 18,619,| 18,403, 














1°602 | 1°648 | 1°674 | 1:620 | 1:716 | 1-788 
3°358 | 3°435 | 3°452 | 3°380 | 3:407 | 3:328 
2°305 | 2°175 | 2°050 | 2°266 | 2:352 | 2-288 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-59. 


(I.) Persons Marrixp :—Per Centages. 




















Qrs. ended | 59. |-go%rn | *58. | 57. | ’56. | ’55. | 754, | 758, 

last day of = et o Ebel 
March....Per ct.| 1°462 | 1°403 | 1°254 | 1-408 | 1-416 | 1:266 | 1-456 | 1-556 
June....... 9 ei $°698 | 1°642.| 1714 1°638 | 1°648 | 1:750 | 1:766 
Septmbr. ,, sors 1°623 | 1°568 | 1°592 | 1626 | 1:574 | 1-626 | 1-718 
Decmbr. __,, ot 1°996 | 1°932 | 1876 | 1:990 | 1-978 | 2°030 | 2°106 


a 





(iJ.) Brrrus :—Per Centages. 


























Orevetted |) 50. “| any | 88) | Bm) Mee | ee) | ee, | ogg. 

last day of canbe = as een) Bee A £ | Sete © 
March....Per ct.| 3°621 | 3°s50 | 3°568 | 3600 | 3°585 | 3-603 | 3-520 | 3-578 
June... ,, | 3°577 | 3°553 | 3°482 | 3548 | 3-656 | 3:534 | 3-722 | 3-464 
Septmbr. ,, | .... | 37246 | 3°195 | 3-308 | 3-275 | 3-261 | 3-204 | 3-177 
Deembr. ,, |... | 3°197 | 3°198 | 3295 | 3-264) 3-128 | 3-111 | 3-100 





(III.) Dearus :—Per Centages. 
ne a a 














Qrs. ended 59. aeree 58. "Oils 56. D5. 54. 53. 

best Qay-OfF  \ia a eS oe Sat ey ree rs 
March....Per ct:| 2°512 | 27455 | 2°627 | 2°295 | 2°182 ) 2°916 | 9:449 | 9-613 
JUNe.,...:.. a 2°153 | 2°214 | 2°206 | 2°083 | 2°112 | 2-277 | 2°214 | 92-355 
Septmbr. ,, cf 2°138 | 1°994 | 2°063 | 1°896 | 1°848 | 2-423 | 1-985 
Decmbr. ,, ony 2°183 | 2°402 | 2°263 | 1:995 |} 2°039 | 2-329 | 9-9]4 


SSG cnsasnaseSeeivGssy 


PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PAUPERISM.—The price of Food, the state of 
Employment, and the Weather, infiuence the population toa great extent. 

The average price of Wheat has risen from 40s. 8d.a quarter to 47s. 3d., 
which is 7 per cent. above the price of the corresponding spring quarter of the 
previous year. ‘The prices of Beef and of Mutton by the carcase have gone up to 
52d. and 6d. a pound at the Leadenhall and Newgate Markets ; they are 10 and 9 
per cent. higher than the spring prices of the previous year. Potatoes were 
97s. 6d. a ton at the Southwark Market, or nearly a halfpenny a pound ; and 40 
per cent. cheaper than they were in the same months of last year. 

The Weather in the months of April and May was rather warmer than usual ; 
during June the temperature was almost always high, the average daily excess 
having been 3° nearly. For six weeks (from April 11th to May 23rd) the wind, as 
is usual at this period of the year, was mostly from the N.E., travelling at the rate 
of nearly 100 miles daily ; during the quarter the average daily horizontal move- 
ment of the air was 88 miles. The humidity of the air was of nearly the average 
amount in April and May; it was somewhat more humid in June, The rain-fall of 
the quarter was slightly above the average. It would seem, however, that the 
annual fall is diminishing, and it is stated that the deficiency in the last five years 
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is equal to the average fall of one year, viz. 25 inches. The meteorology of the 
different parts of the country is shown in Mr. Glaisher’s Tables. 

The average number of poor claiming relief, fell from 871,512 in the Spring 
quarter of last year to 819,560 in the Spring quarter of the present year; or 
pauperism declined 6 per cent. : 

Spats oF THE Pusitic Heanra.—About 105,778 persons died in the three 
months which ended on June 30th, for that number appears on the registers of the 


The Average Prices of Consors, of Wueat, Muat, and Poratoks; also the 
Average Number of Paupers relieved on the last day of each Week; and 
the Mean Temperature, in each of the nine QuARTERS ending June 
30th, 1859. : | 





1 2 5s 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
} Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
call Price § of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
rage ot Sey Leadenhall Potatoe 
Quarters || Price | Wheat | and Nes ate Markers (York : Quarterly Average of } Mean 
of Sse the Number of Paupers§ 
7 Consols aes (by ae ye eye) eo relieved on the ; Tem- 
ending re ues with the Mean Prices. § be | last day of each week. | pera- 
Money).} England | Waterside: 27 © 1a dn oh a? Santare: 
f 6=6and ' Market, | ; 
Wales Beef. Mutton. | gouthwark, | 1a-door. | Out-door. f 








ef 





Gs Gs daha. @. Gl s.-°S> Gat ze 
4164 | 48—63 | 105—150] 119,241 | 732,284 [53 °8 

















1957 || £ | s. a. | 
30 June|| 932 156 9 | 





| | 58 eae ee 

30 Sept.|| 902 | 59 11 | 44—63 | 43—7 | 95—115] 109,371 | 702,644 [63 °3 
| 53 bat) Ae tos 

31 Dec. || 893 | 52 0 | 42—63 | 44—7 |130—150| 122,942 | 736,814 [47-9 
sp be 5 f mo | 

31 Mar.|| 962 | 46 5 | 44—62 | 48—7 | 130—175] 138,376 | 835,641 [37-8 
| 54 Mae (eee okey 

30 June] 974 | 44 1 | 44—6 | 43-62 | 140—189] 119,234 | 752,278 154-3 
5s 4 1626 : 





43—63 | 43—63 | 65— 90] 107,197 | 705,301 [61-0 
54 wee ai! 

4—64 | 443—63 | 80— 95] 115,751 | 710,904 | 43 ‘8 
4 52 87 

| 43—63 | 43—7 | 80—100] 12z,854 | 742,964 [43 °3 

pees Ce oo | 

14864 | 5—7 | 85—110| 109,150 | 710,410 [53 °7 

58 Or a ean | 


30 Sept.|| 964 | 44 7 

31 Dec.|| 982 | 41 9 | 
1859 

31 Mar. 955 1740 8 


30 June|| 922 | 47 3 








Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 
average of the highest and of the lowest prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, and 6, 
and not the absolutée highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the quarter. 

Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns relate to 644 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 17,652,540 (in 
1851), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1858, to—Insane Persons, 19,487; Vagrants, 2,265. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 880,280. 
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quarter ; and the rate of mortality was 2/153 per cent. or less by *001 than the 
average rate of the season. In the Chief Towns the mortality was at the rate of 
2-238 per cent. less by -140 than the average of 2°378 per cent. In the districts of 
the Country and of the Small Towns the mortality was lower (2:061) than it was in 
the denser districts; but instead of improvement there is deterioration. Indeed the 
sanitary condition of the country districts around the large towns now demands 
strict attention. 

The mortality of all England, if the same as in the 63 Healthy districts, would 
be at the rate of 17 in 1000, or exactly 84,207. These may for the present be held 
to be natural deaths; the excess of 21,571 over this number are undoubtedly 
unnatural deaths, and may be ascribed to the unfavourable sanitary conditions in 
which a large portion of the population still lives. | 

The 105,778 deaths in the quarter, although less than the usual number, imply, 
according to the most reliable returns of Sickness, that about a million and a 
quarter of a million of people of all ages were on an average infirm or constantly 
sick during the season, The quarter of a million Sick would be healed by effective 
sanitary arrangements. Thus, much labour that is now lost would be productive, 
and lives of great value would be saved. The whole community would acquire fresh 
strength and vigour. Money which is expended on real sanitary measures, such as 
have been carried out in Ely and a few other places, is the most profitable of all 
national investments ; for it is an augmentation of the power and of the productive 
life of the population. 

As at this season of the year many families leave the towns and go abroad to 
recruit their health, it may be here remarked that, generally, the United Kingdom 
is the healthiest country in Europe, and that France, Norway, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land stand next in rank. Of the European Watering Places few are known to be 
so salubrious as those of England. They differ in health in different years through 
the recurrence of epidemics, from which, owing to existing sanitary defects, they 
are still imperfectly defended. 

The mortality of some of the districts which are resorted to, it will be seen, was 
higher in the last three months than 20 in 1000; and of these are Bangor (24), 
Aberystwith (24), Whitby (26). The aggregate mortality of the three districts 
Ashborne, Bakewell, and Chapel-en-le-Frith, including Buxton, Matlock, and the 
country round, was at the rate of 23 in 1000, Of 10 districts which are resorted 
to for health, the mortality was at the annual rates ranging from 13 to 17 in 1000. 

The Epidemics of the season chiefly to be dreaded are diptheria, which breaks 
out occasionally in unexpected places; and diarrhea of a severe form, most to be 
apprehended in localities with water impure and defective drainage. Of the past 
prevalence of these epidemics, and of others, information will be found usually in the 
Registrars’ notes; their progress through the summer can only be learnt by personal 
inquiries on the spot. 

Kent and Surrey in the South Eastern Division were generally healthy, and the 
rates of mortality were low. Lewes* and Brighton in Sussex, still experience high 
rates of mortality. Southampton and all the surrounding districts have been 
unhealthy ; small-pox, measles, whooping-cough, and scarlatina, have prevailed to 
an extent which must attract the attention of the local authorities, T he Wantage 
district of Berkshire experienced a heavy rate of mortality. 

The South Midland Counties are generally below the average degree of salubrity ; 
but in several of the districts of Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire the mortality was 
low. Northampton, where there has recently been a strike, continued to suffer 
heavily at the hands of death ; 317 persons died in three months out of a popula- 
tion of less than 34,000 in 1851; measles and small-pox prevailed. The Nene 
drainage has been carried out, and continued floods have not covered the valley. 
Wisbeach, once go unhealthy, lost only 141 persons by death out of a population 


Meme oe ee 


_* The Superintendent Registrar’s District is in all cases referred to, except 
where otherwise stated. 
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exceeding that of Northampton (36,215). The successful result of the drainage of 
the districts of the Nene will, it may be hoped, lead the proprietors of the low, ill- 
drained parts of the basin of the Thames, and of our other rivers, to imitate the 
spirited conduct of the proprietors of that valley. 

In Essex the mortality was high in the districts of Rochford and Tendring ; 
low in the districts of Epping and-Ongar, not far from London. The registrar of 
Bradwell sub-district, Maldon, speaks of a sect calling themselves “‘ New Lights,” 
who abjure all medical skill; they lose many of their children. Bury St. Edmund’s 
+n Suffolk offers a remarkable illustration of the evil effects of putting off sanitary 
measures until the eleventh hour. 107 persons died there in the quarter out of 
13,900 people (in 1851), Measles prevailed to a considerable extent ; and typhus, 
or probably typhoid fever, put 12 persons to death, in “a locality of defective 
“ sanitary condition.” The attention of the sanitary commissioners was immedi- 
ately directed to the remedy of the evil. 


Deatus én the Spring Quarters, ending June 80th, 1852-59.— Numbers. 
a SLE SEE GE Cn ena nn (nanan Ti i 


Total 
1859. | 1849-58, 1858. | 1857. 1856. 1855. | 1854. 1853. | 1852. 
Dratus, &c. (10 Years.) 





—. ————._ | ———_— —— 








— 





In 125 Districts and 23 
Sub-districts, comprising 53,519 |. 516,659 | 55,323] 51,367 51,962 | 53,562 | 53,717 | 54,131 | 50,588 
the Chief Towns ......... 


In the remaining Districts 
and Sub-Districts of Eng- | 
land and Wales, compris- ‘| 52,259 | 502,512 51,870} 48,679 | 48,187 | 52,931] 48,869 | 53,516 50,037 
ing chiefly Small Towns 
and Country Parishes ... 


—_—_—_ —=—-—— 














All England......... 105,778 |1,190,171| 107,193] 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 102,586 | 107,647 | 100,625 
errr renee SSE 








Anza, Poputation, DEatus, and Morranity per Cent. in the Spring Quarters, 
ending June 30th, 1849-59. 














; Population Enumerated. Deaths Average | Annual 
Area é Aunual Rate of — 
an (England.) in 10 Rate of ea 
: Mortality 
Statute i Mortality | per Cent. 
se Acres. Spring eres in the 
ROUPS. eas Spring 
(England.) J ngs ore ac 3lst, { Quarters, Spring Gunes 
. 51. Quarters, 1859 
1849-58. | 1849-58. : 
In 125 Districts, and No. No. No. No. Per ct. | Per ct. 
23 Sub-Districts, 
2,149,800 | 6,838,069 8,247,017 516,659} 2°378 2°238 


comprising the { 
Chief Towns ........ 
In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England 
and Wales, compri- | 35,175,115 | 9,076,079 | 9,680,592 | 502,512) 2°039 2-061 
sing chiefly Small 
Towns and Country 
WPGTISTOS Versuiessnns coos 








— ae in eR |S | 


All England ........ 37,324,915 | 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 f1,019,171) 2°214 2°153 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1859. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, EsQ., F.R.S., fc., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


Till the 11th of April the air was warm, being 7° above the average. The 
excesses on the 6th and 7th were as large as 16° and 174 respectively; from 


April 8th till May 23rd the air was for the most part cold, and the average daily © 


defect was 24° nearly ; and from May 24th to the end of the quarter it was almost» 
always warm; the average daily excess of temperature was 3° nearly. 


Till April 11th the wind was from the S.W., passing at the rate of 170 miles 
daily ; from April 11th to May 23rd it was mostly N.E., with a daily horizontal 
movement of nearly 100 miles; from May 24th till June 20th it was N.E. and S.E., 
and S.W. from June 21st till the end of the quarter. The average daily movement 
for these last 87 days was 55 miles. 


The mean temperatures of April was 0°1, of May 0°3, and that of June 2°3 
above, their averages for the last 18 years. The high day temperatures in April 
were 0°'1 below, in May 0°°6 above, and in June 2°°5 above, their averages. The 
low night temperature in April were 0°°3 above, in May 0°-2 below, and in June 2°°9 
above, their averages. Therefore both night and day temperatures in the months of 
April and May were very nearly those of their average values; and both these elements 
were high in June, and therefore the days and nights in this month were warm. 


The mean temperature of May exceeded that in April at Guernsey by 24°, 
which was the smallest valae; at Southern and Midland stations it was from 5° 
to 7°; at Northern stations the excess was from 7° to 10°; and at Stonyhurst it 
was 114°, which was the largest increase. 


The mean temperature of June exceeded that of May by quantities varying 
from 5° to 8° at most stations; but by somewhat less amounts at extreme Northern 
stations than elsewhere. 


The mean Temperature of the dew-point was below its average value in April, 
and above it in May and June. The mean degree of humidity of the air in April 
and May was very nearly of its average values, and was in excess in June. The 
air, therefore, in June, was somewhat humid. 


The reading of the Barometer was below the average in April and June, and 
somewhat above it in May. It increased from April to May at all places; by 
about 0-1 inch at Guernsey, increasing to 0-2 inch in the Midland Counties, and to 
nearly 0°3 inch at Northern stations, It slightly increased from May to June at 
extreme Southern stations, and diminished in the Mid-Counties, gradually increasing 
in amount to 0-1 inch at Northern stations. The results at Apsley and Harwarden 
are exceptional, both places indicating an increase. 


The fall of Rain in the quarter was nearly that of its average, The deficiency 
from the beginning of the year is 12 inch. The deficiency in the years 1854, 1855, 
1856, 1857, and 1858, amounts to the average fall of one year; viz., 25 inches. 


— 
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From a careful examination of the fall of rain from the year 1815, it would seem 
that the annual fall is becoming smaller, and that there is but little probability 
that this large deficiency will be made up by excesses in future years. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months ending 
May, constituting the three Spring months, was 48°°7, being 2°°3 above the average 
of 88 years. 


Snow fell on April 1st, 9th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, (very general), 16th, 
(general), 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 25th and 27th at different 
stations. Also on the 4th of May at Allenheads, 


Solar Halos were seen on 18 days in April, on 10 days in May, and on 8 days 
in June. 


Innar Halos were seen on 6 nights in April, 5 nights in May, and 2 nights 
in June. 


Aurore were seen on April Ist, 21st, 22nd, 28th ; and on May 1st and 5th. 










































































Temperature of : Weight 
ae of Vapour 
j f ina 
: ae Dew Air— ; S Cubic Foot 
ee LAE ales Point. Daily Range. Verear of Air. 
1859. ; on ee Bre 
Months. Dif. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. apeihe Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver: Aver- Aver- ; Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames; Mean. age of Mean. age of 
i SOi- aha US 18 18 18 18 18 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Yearg 
— 2} fe} ae 1} 2) ie} (e) fe) lo} , 2) In : mare Gr. Gr. 
Noril .. 632; 46°6 |} +0°8; +0°1 § 43°4 | —O°1§ 388°9 | —1°2417°8 | —O°49 49°4 § -237 |—-O12% 2°8 |—O'1 
MON? <es%3 53°] | +0°6| +0°3 7 49°6 | +0°5§ 45°9 | +0°59 21°0 | +0°8f 54°0 f 312 |4+-018% 3:6 |4+0°2 
JUNE ssa. 61°4 | +3°3) +2°3 $57°3 | 42°58 53:8 | +3-0} 20°9 | —0°44 65°0 | -415 [+043] 4-6 140°5 
Mean... 53°7 | +1°6) +0°9 § 50°1 | +1-°0§8 46°2 | +0°84 19°9 O-OF 56°1 | °321 |+°0159 3:7 |+0°2 
{ 




































































Degree Reading Weight of a . Reading of Thermometer on Gras: 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. ; 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. ae Number of Nights 
1859. | zontal HLS Low- | High 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from { ment Be- Read- | ReaG- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver-§ of the § At or |tween of ing | ing 
Mean. age of om, age of Mean. age of Amnt. age off Air. below] 30° ee ee at 
18 18 18 4.4, 80°. | and * | Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 

F ~t [om | m. | er. | Gr. | in. | m. | Mites. |e 
BDEL 5.0; 78 | — 1 929°614j)—"125) 542 | — 2G 2°2)+0°49 183 10 9 13 4 18:0 | 48:0 
May ...... 77 | + 1 929°789)+-028] 538 Of 2:°4/4+0°3 75 3 14 14 7 26°0 | 50°5 
PRE co: 77 | + 4429°766/—-039] 528 | — 34 1°4]—0°5 57 0 0 30 [| 40°0 | 58°7 

—_ a Sum | Sum § Mean §# Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest Highst 
Mean...... 77°3| + 1 [29°723|—-045{ 536 | — 29 6:0 | +0°2 88 3 23 Bian) fells WO Bis) 27/ 











Note.—In reading tliis table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that. 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. r 
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1859.] Poor Law Returns. 441 
POOR RELIEF. —Yuzars ended Lady-day, 1856-7-8, England and Wales. 


—Receiets and EXPENDITURE. 


Tue following Tables are compiled from the elaborate series of Returns 
(marked D) contained in Parl. Paper, 98/59, in continuation of former 
periodical returns relating to the Poor Law issued by the Statistical 
Department of the Poor Law Board. The (D) series relates chiefly to the 
Financial details of the Receipts and Expenditure of Poor Rate in the 
Year 1857-8. ; 


(1.)—Number of Parisues in England and Wales maintaining, or liable 
to maintain, their own Poor, in the Parochial Year ended Lady-day, 
1858. 





















































Unions. 
Acting under the Authority of ——_—________________—_| Single Parishes. 
Parishes 
Number in Unions. 
Poor Law Amendment Act ................ 585 13,964 20 
Loeak Acts-Qvarious) «0... .ccci0eis...cctete: 2a 320 15 
Gilberts’ Act (22 Geo. III, c. 88). .... 12 200 2 
Mare Elizabeth, Ca 2 cocci a @soscsascccesoseesss ae er 94 
618 14,484 131 








(2.)—Results as regards England and Wales in relation to the Poor Rate 

















Return. 
No. of Parishes. Population in 1851. 
PE AISHES POGUE ICH 2.) ., :5...0sitidssnealtuo shee oat 14,608 17,901,000 
PAPISMES WALCEUEMED chive. fecsseschesorsencnaees 6 4,000 
Extra-parochial places ....sc..s.c.ccsooe wats 22,000 
14,614 17,927,000 


The ‘‘ Extra-parochial” places were not, heretofore, liable to maintain their 
own poor; but they are now becoming Parishes, under the operation of 20 Vict., 
c. 19 (Extra-parochial Places Act). The ultimate addition, however, which this 
will make to the existing Parishes, is not at present known. 





(3.)—Netr AnnuaL Vatue of Property AssussED tothe Poor Rate in the 
three Parochial Years, 1840-41, 1846-7, 1849-50. 
































Years. Net Annual Value. the Ae Ty Amount Levied. 
£ BOs £ 
DONOR 4 TD 26 accinwleccens 62,540,000 a Ou, 6,352,000 
Ce RE aE 67,320,000 9 Oe 6,965,000 


Not Es | een ee 67,700,000 Me 7,270,000 









































44:2 . Quarterly Returns. [Sept. 
(4.)\—Poor Relief, 1856-7-8.—Collection and Expenditure, 
il 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Expenditure. Rate per Head. 
Average 
Years 
{In Relief of the Poor. Price 
ended , Ofwhich} — of 
at Workhouse Expendedy ota) : wh, q | Wheat 
Lady-| coi aa ap abl ie i pea to Relief] Per 
cepts. | Main- > i f Tere of Other ei to the Imperial 
day. tenance. rene! | Salaries, and Be 4 ie Purposes Poor. {Quarter 
other grr aeEy ‘ ‘ 
Expenses. , 
gs Eg ES x & £ ee Peg ee REECE 
1856...) 8,496, | 1,140, | 3,239, | 1,625, | 6,004, | 25;208,1 8 74 | 6 3o55 Jo 4 
1857....| 8,441, | 1,088, | 3,152,|} 1,658, | 5,899, | 2,440,] 8 52 | 6 13 | 65 3 
1858....| 8,492, | 1,068, | 3,117, | 1,698, | 5,878, | 2,571,] 8 54 | 6 -$ | 53 93 











(5.)—Poor Relief.— Year ended Lady-day, 1858.—England and Wales. 
—Details of ExpEenpDituRE in Leading Classes. 











1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 
Rate Proportion per Cent. to Total Relief of 
Reucel per Head 
Territorial Divisions ees ‘ tof Population (2) (2) ae (@) (¢) ae a 
Population, ; - | Work- | Salari 
(England and Wales). aa oe Expended | © ty. Out ee ite se pee 
1858. f in Relief to § Main ps nee Loans | Rations| penses 
q H Rea ‘ = cs and Oo of ‘ 
the Poor. f tenance. poles: Aaylunie Interest.| Officers.; Relief. ~ 
No. §. d. Pr. ent. | Pr. cnt. | Pr. ent. | Pr. ent. } Pr. cnt. | Pr. ents 
1. The Metropolis 2,672,000 6 84 422) 21673. .|, dss 5°84 eto, +] las 
2. South-Eastern ........ 1,729,000 8) geet Pe21so. ) 489 6°4 2265 nk 2t4 8-1 
3. South.Midland 1,295,000 88:8" | TS | 6976 6°5 Le tas oS 6-2 
A US SEOEN ct. ecdansateacsc, 1,162,000 8 8:3 i 1b4 683 5°2 2 od Lek 6°8 
5. South-Western........ 1,838,000 Ge ED T2e 55 fl. 16340 5°8 2/0) |S? 4°9 
6. West Midland ........; 2,291,000 Re oT 16°5 | 52°9 8:1 Sita 6°95 
7. North Midland........ 1,288,000 Be eg) F 149d 260% 67 234) 1a 5°5 
8. North-Western 2,813,000 Bedi Siatsl LSS | A626 6:2 6°4 | r1°o | 11°6 
Pee MONK facie sence oaniosan seis 1,932,000 4 3°3° @ 1490") Gass 5°9 3°0 8°9 6°4 
EO. Northern: ¥. ji.ivondee 1,071,000 Aol BSA. 14°0 | 61°0 51 3°4 | 10°! 6°3 
Pe Welsh oo 025)... 1,270,000 | 6 2°3 0 ol pacSe| Debi AD lees A alae 
England and Wales | 19,361,000 | 6 o-g | 18-2 | 5370 | 68 | 3:4 | 10°9 | 7-7 










































































The amount expended under the head of Medical Relief, which comprises the salaries of 
Medical Officers, the extra fees paid to them under the General Consolidated Order, and the cost 
of medical and surgical appliances and drugs, was 231,872/. in 1855-6; 231,623/. in 1856-7; and 


230,597/. in 1857-8. 
into School Districts. 


Twenty-six Unions and single Parishes, chiefly Metropolitan, are combined 
The contribution which each Union makes to the Treasurer of its District, 


are included in the other items of relief, and, as such, are entered in the proper columns of the 


Poor Rate Return. 


The total Receipts of the School Districts for the year ended Lady-day, 1858, 


mounted to 62,000/.; and their total Expenditure during the same period was 56,700/. 
AAS AL LAL AT IST aS aS lS SNE SEB TORS SERED SITAR A ATE BMT TSA Ai SESE SSO BESTE STEER ED OE TIE TEN, SALES LYRE NSAI SEAL IOS OSES LP ELE LEERY | 


1859. ] Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 4.43 

"rade of United Kingdom, 1857-8.—Distribution of Exports from, and Imports into, the 
United Kingdom, according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports, and the Computed Real 

_ Value (ex-duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight of Imports. 


Whole of Year. 
Exports to, and Imports from, 























the following Exports to Imports from 
Foreign Countries, &c. 1858. 15 1858. 57. 
| I.—ForeiGn CouNnTRIES: £ = : z £. 
orthern Europe: viz., Russia, Sweden : 
Norway, ean & Iceland, & Felecia 4,415,000 | 4,987,000} 16,317,000) not given 
tentral Europe; viz., Prussia, Mecklen- : 
burg, Oldenburg, Hanover, the Hanse 20,023, 21,2 L0, | L879; 


Towns, Holland, and Belgium ................... 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde 









































Islands), and Spain (with Gibraltar and 92457 mad 2 | 17525. 
2 Lanes Gil aa en eee eee 
H . . 
southern Europe : viz., Italy, Austrian 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and ‘giel Oe: oo soo? 
uevant ; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt M179 NS nee: 
Northern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
_ Algeria, and Miotecéost 2s mas oh octane. \ 1S Loe 379) 
SGOT VACA: bo oi.daschoeds dotesteteaessascnestcavtans... 691, 787, 1, B42, 
“astern Africa ; with African Ports on Red , 45 ae 
Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, and Bourbon.. 533 2 7) 
‘ndian Seas, Siam, Singapore, Sumatra, | guehe 
Java, and Philippines Bee ee eae Sedan stot motes J 4336, L020; 
Wma, 1icluding Hong Kong’ 2c.............00caceee00 2,577. 2,450, FOAS), 
EEG SG AiwlhS AILC Stpe4 Pecos disecses wvsgvcenstvslvsatavooadvevtvert 67, 92, 6, 
Jnited States, including California... {4,511, 18,986, 1-34, 2 8.05 
mexico and Central America <2....20-:....5...c06000.503 808, = 2 Bok; ALE, 
PRE CISTINW CSE PUGIES 06.0260. .csccesnnnessjoocdccdeostsade dans 25590, 3,079, 4,064, 
E : 
South America, (Northern,) New Granada, : 
Venezuela, Bid F cUadOr cecil. 8495 952, 465, 
(Atlantic,) Brazil, Uruguay, 
IC BUCHOS SAYLES. ....2.,5.s.dcheseinednnosestsveredoes 52508, oa: 319715 
93 (Pacific, ) Peru, Bolivia, Chili . 
and Patagonia ....... i hee A AS i oe Dia a mp2, Pree 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’s Straits, 4 sys 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands.... a iy es ae 
Total.—Foreign Countries ........4... 80,157,000 | 87,935,000 [126,621,000 
II.—BritisH POSSESSIONS: - = f 
Beish lndiavarid Ceylow wisvinscessessseassassevrcvoaven 1953235 12,183, 16,662, 
Australian Colonies.—New S. Wales & Victoria] 8,339, 9,780, 4,004, 
= - South Australia, West be 1.852 : 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand .... mn ee at 2273 
Mees IN OFUD ATWEIICE 0.00.00 eis5.-seove cone seetmceresense 25169; 4,329, 4,654, 
»,  W. Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 2,390, 2,506, 6,672, 
Gape and Natal.................-.. Cachet hempeaietres) ee ee 557035 1,861, 1,704, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., with St. Helena & Ascension 305, 413% 270% 
Reeetiried SEAS arse escacneacassvsnces bons wiwees eonrvee 508, 540, 442, 
| STRICT pepe hd kt Ae ee lid a oe ee 602, 663, E603; 
Total.— British Possessions...........- £3 0,454,000.) 34,127,000 


375173,000 








re eee 





Gerieral Tl Otay is ccseacsccs, £|116,611,000 |122,062,000 1163,794,000 


444: ascii 





1859-8- 7. — Computed Real Value 


SS 


Returns. [ Sept. 


.—First Five Months (Jan. — May) 


of Artieles of Foreign and Colonial 


Merchandize Lmported ento the United Kingdom. 







(First Five Months.) 


































































































































































































































































FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1857. 
Raw Maris.—Teatile. Cotton Wool ... | 12,044,000 | 13,173,000 | 13,369,000 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 3,063, 2,479, 3,299, 
nor CMa a La H 45568, 23279, 6,226, 
Fieri ire 445, 719, 
Hemp (iset0 383.4. | 567, 282, 360, 
Indigo%.t..4:00 AY) SG, 490, 695, 
21,830,000 | 19,148,000 | 24,668,000 
sane Various. Hides 0.0... 747,000 540,000 | 1,304,000 
OU Sy a ices 939) 979, 1,016, 
Metals Cosa revievccceee J 1,151, $179, 1,142, 
Tallow neice At ©, 330% 466, 683, 
Piniber 2eee veel 1,096, 638, 1,157, 
4,263,000 | 3,742,000 | 5,302,000 
ae Agree Guan (saan | 339,000 | 1,930,000 504,000 
Seeds okt ee 1,01], 560, 638, 
f 1,350,000 | 2,490,000 1,142,000 
TRopicaL, &c., PRODUCE, Tea, ’.......ccssccee.00-: 2,235,000 | 1,905,000 | 2,313,000 
Coffee... scccuoesss: 419, 524, 390, 
Sugar & Molasses} 3,900, 4,108, 5,112; 
Tobaceo™ ..20.0. Beery 407, 583, 
PICO 25 teal 147, 595, 417, 
Braves: 35.2 140, 140, 355, 
WAC stein | =: 841, 729, 1,526, 
Spirits... cooncap 909, 389, 1,159, 
8,668,000 | 8,797,000 | 11,858,000 
HOOD Kaden nacdeckcee Grain and Meal..f 6,752,000 | 7,879,000 | 6,798,000 
Provisions ....... | 1,155, 1,850, 
i 7,907,000 | 9,209,000 | 8,648,000 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 1,138,000 | 1,042,000 | 1,508,000 
Toray EnumMeratep Imports... | 455156,000 | 44,428,000 | 53,126,000 
Add for UNenummRATED Imports (say)f 11,2869, 11,109; 13,282; 


TOPRET IREPORTS rie 














56,445,000 | 55,535,000 66,408,000 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (Jan. — June) 
1859-8-7. — Declared Real Value of Articles of British and Irish 
Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





























First Six Months. 
BRiTIsH oeece &C.,, Pandy 1859. 1858. = 
£ Bs £ 
Manrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 18,942,000 | 15,385,000 | 15,373,000 

Rea MASI PSs aise 4,370, 4,478, 4,004, 

Woollen Manufactures} 5,861, 4,148, 5,031, 

Bee ORIN Bo oSsavcs 1,133, 15132, 15923, 

Silk Manufactures .. 1,022, 768, 1,457, 

Bt We ae Se 97, 80, 183, 

Linen Manufactures...| 2,257, 1,922, 2,390, 

Sep RAEN Etence cis 484, 761, 836, 











34.469,000 | 28,674,000 | 31,097,000 









































He Sewed. PD OPER. Sat cstaaseb ss spesna: 1,013,000 851,000 948,000 
Haberdy. and Milnry} 2,158, 1,557, 2,055, 

3,171,000 | 25408,000 | 3,003,000 

PEGTA GSE, scce.scndess Hardware and Cutlery} 1,840,000 | 1,502,000 | 1,901,000 
MaChinenye *...cs.5.0025+ 1,487, 1,794, 1,680, 
BLONDE sashes. fied cose 6331, 5,393, 7,114, 
Copper and Brass....... 1, 1975 1,327, 1,355, 
Lead and Tin ....:..0:5: £5258: 1,040, 1,361, 
Coals and Culm ........ 1,600, 1,522; 1,486, 





13,810,000 | 12,578,000 | 14,897,000 




















Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass 915,000 830,000 | 1,093,000 

Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ........... 1,295,000 | 1,093,000 872,000 
EB WCUEE 4. scssec ceed. cesdecs 319, 221, 275, 
OCRECSE:. 1.4). csesettuceasten 58, 36, 59, 
Camales) ....ssscoodaanesie Tis 70, Lots. 
SETI Tang Sethe Ra eee 176; 143, - 190, 
ROPUIUS:. 9. posed. <orindenicbes.: 1hd, 92, 490, 
Oda Bearing ie samces BLS, 347, 375, 














2494000 | 2,007,000) 2,412,000 





Various Manufcts. Books, Printed........... 215,000 183,000 206,000 
Pear aiGiges .cecce ed oe ceecc: 106, 130, lan. 
Leather Manufactures 898, 932, 1,133; 
ORD carts ccetremoa eter, 925 98, 131, 
Plate and Watches .... 235, 219, ZIG, 
SUAGIONELY. 0. <ccssdscossece: Boa. 360, 358, 








1,939,000 | 1,922,000 | 2,214,000 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ............ 1,546,000 1,308,000 1,630,000 
Unenwmierated Articles .....ccccc.ccesscscesmescdectss 4,659, IFA, 45480, 














Porkts EXPORTS: 6k ctetiien 63,003,000 | 53,468,000 | 60,826,0c0 
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Quarterly Returns. 


[Sept. 


SHIPPING.— Forrran Trape.—(United Kingdom.) — First Six Months 
(Jan.— June), 1859-8-7.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including 


repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 
























































































1859. 1858. 1857. 

(First Six Months.) 

Total Average | Total Total 
ENTERED :-— Meseels Poange Tonnagel ees “Tonnage. Tonnage, 
Vessels belonging to — No. Tons. Tons. | No. Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom me 8,505 | 2,287,000 | 269] 8,312] 2,204,000 | 7,556] 2,147,000 
Dependencies ........ J] 
LLCS Wee Se eS 129 38, 292 pe 14, 9, 
SWEGEM (iets cashisr uch 333 56, 1694 300 48, 31, 
Nokway 23. sr mentee 892; 193, 215} 791} 156, 133, 
Denmark c..c.ctcccn. PtEE EOS, 97} 1,149] I11, 113, 
Prussia and other 2] 4 286 989 

German States ....... patdep eels, ea eee . oe 
Holland and Belgium... 760] 107, 140} 562 86, 119, 
BEANCe G.sc)etncscheas 1,466| 120, 82) 1,405] 117, 35, 
Spain and Portugal uf 169 41, 240f 211 44, 36, 
Italy and other Euro-}} 6 8 z BQ 

pean States ............ i we ° Se: ether ; 26, 
United States 00.0... 506) 514, 1,016} 640} 610, | 5 989, 
Other States, America, }| 

, olf 4, D5 

Asia, and Africa es J a: it Zi i 

Totals Entered }15,557| 3,863,000 248 [15,046 | 3,768,000 113,378 3,525,000 
CLEARED :— | 
United Kingdom and | r as 

Dependensies ...- {f12110| 3,142,000 | 259 ['1491 | 2,925,000 |12,269| 3,073,000 
LEG TISIST: (alle |) ae en ne 155 48, 312, 84 29, 16, 
BWEAEI cee ceaenscesowenall By Sit 68, 130.) | 337 68, ~ 58, 
Norway Be escctcntis: 886 | 185, 208} 573 117, 169, 
Denmark’ 80 1,248 125, 100 | 1,200 121, 14], 
Prussia and other i “ 

German States........ H SHIH OE lee ou Behe eee 
Ffolland and Belgium..} 984! 153, 155] 985 168, 201, 
France’ dc... tec ceacucs 11,752, 19k 108 | 2,140 224, 189, 
Spain and Portugal ....J 167 39, 230} 198 43, 39, 
Italy and other Huro-){ 

pean States ............ } one a 38 406 148, 110, 
United States... 490} 478, O75 A OO5A” “over. 637, 
Other States, America, ) 

Asia, and Africa | i . 342 8 3, 9 3, 

Totals Cleared |2.0,622| 4,960,000 240 }20,025} 4,759,000 |20,689| 4,971,000 
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sOLD ano SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Imrorrep anp Exporren. 
—(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the First Six Months 
Jan.— June), 1859-8. 





(First Six Months.) 


‘ImMPporRTED FROM:— 


fHanse Towns, Hol- 


land, and Belgium. 
"rance 


Pee reee reese coesreeseereear 


’ortugal, Spain, and 
Gibraltar 


deer ree e saw eeeereee 


Egypt 


south America and) } 
West Indies 
iynited States ¢......:........ 


ther Countries 


Totals Imported ... 


EXxporRtTED TO :— 


danse Towns, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. 


ee cs 


Portugal, Spain, and 
Gibraltar 


‘ndia and China (via 
Egypt) 
South Africa 


Mauritius 
Janish West Indies 
Jnited States 


3razil 


eee reer ere mares eee ererll 


some rere ewer anes 
eee rae eee erase renee neenes 


te Mee erones 


Totals Exported... 


Excess of Imports 


Co ee 


Exports 


3) 
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1859. 1858. 
Gold. Silver. TOTAL. Gold. Silver. TOTAL. 

£ ae ES es Es n8 
338,000 | 2,211,000 | 2,549,000 | 1,112,000 385,000 | 1,497,000 

814, 4,093, 4,907, 460, 15250, 1,710; 

36, 97) 133, 166, 380, 546, 

299, 4, 306, 739, LO; 745, 

44, 2, 46, 58, 55 63, 

se be 35, 86, 121, 

Bj9TD; 3y9735 | 4,372, 4,372, 

1447, 1395, 2,042, 2,383, 1,543, 3,926, 

3,882, Alt; 4,293, | 2,826, 96, a,922, 

| 1,198, it, 1,209, 241, 27, 268, 
111,731,000 8,227,000 {19,958,000 [12,388,000 3,782,000 {16,170,000 
682,000 | 716,000 | 1,398,000 | 212,000 | 846,000 | 1,058,000 

18,301, 207; 8,508, | 5,620, 2075 D,Oes 

149, 149, 66, 06, ~ 

125; 8,832, 8,957, Sis Byes 3,169, 

2, 5, 7, 65, 35 68, 

gos ie a 107, 26%, 133, 

137, 6, 143, 10, 68, 7B: 

10, 3, 12, 135, 135, 

64, 60, 124, rad, sie FSI, 

43, 30, 73, 8, co 16, 
9,513,000 | 9,859,000 {19,372,000 6,414,000 | 4,327,000 |10,741,000 
| 2,218,000 586,000 : 5,974,000 5,429,000 


1,632,000 545,000 
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Quarterly Returns.— April, May, June, 1859. 


REVENUE.—QuARTER ENDED 30TH JuNg, 1859. | 
An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of the United Kingdom in the 
Years and Quarters ended on the 30th June, 1859 and 1858. 


[Sept. 





































































































ee te 1859 1858. ria 
Ended 80th June. ee More. 
pei | Seay aces ee: Pale ee 
NOMBUG INS 2 osc tars oheccde who ores BAe XAT, 222.) SesOeoje oe 1,508,528 
I RCIGS a otaene ce na suite aac yeas ses 18,221,000 | 17,944,000 277,000 
SUSTIC I Saar ee rere 7,881,981 7,049,598 yaaa 
MOOR Iie. csepanidsueses oPactwcgeaee ns’ 3,185,000 3,154,033 30,967 
POSE OMICC i. ts cdedecssecccsacsecciwees 3,220,000 3,010,000 210,000 
: 56,855,303 54,596,425 Sioaee 1% 25258,878 
Property: Pax. .dede. ccseaeen 6,266,106 10,330,162 | 4,064,056 
63,121,409 | 64,926,587 4,064,056 ee, 
Crown Lands ya..tscaessvseancdionteas 280,540 276,654 35886 
Miscellaneous ...........scceeeee 2,28 95624. 1,676,475 611,149 - 
TOCGIS” recen chun 653689,573 | 66,879,716 “4,064,056 5 Serene 
See 
59 Less—£1,190,143 
aches | 1859. 1858. mis 
Ended 30th June. 
BENET hati Ee ES eee 
MEUBEQIIG~ Aya cndesenscenosearsevarsens 6,108,418 5,879,039 es 229,379 
EONS cat once dcaenut cuegeteriae so 4,594.5,000 4,626,000 | 319,000 
SS GAMIPS isco A deabvcessteecinlnactnn: 1,960,582 2,084,370 123,788 
ACS. iced ete Ree eke 1,349,000 1,326,000 23,000 
EOS ON CO seus vecas sdatrearonset cases 985,000 765,000 | 20,000 
15,148,000 | 14,680,409 | 123,788 sonee” 
Property Taxi..c..:.Ssesissedecoe 782,106 |= 1,199,587 417,481 
15,930,106 | 15,879,996 | 541,269 yore 
CROW TANKS... -0.chccscesecesess 64,500 64,000 500 
Miscellaneous  .........scceneseees 497,650 335,970 | 161,680 
TRE ah ssrshess 16,492,256 | 16,279,966 541,269 7535559 
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The Past, Present, and Prosprctive Financial Condition of 
Britisn Inpia. By Coronet Syxzs, M.P., F.B.S. 


[Read in Section (F), at Aberdeen, September, 1859. | 


Tuer Financial Condition of the British Government in India has 
for a few years past been the subject of the most conflicting state- 
ments; high authorities, even in Parliament, have recently declaimed 
against a perennial deficiency, from which there was no recovery, 
because a crushing taxation had reduced the people to indigence, and 
a succession of loans had only relieved immediate difficulties, to 
accumulate and enhance those difficulties in the end. These state- 
ments appear to me to have had their origin in the vague and inde- 
finite associations that the ceaseless wars which had been carried on 
in India, occasionally at enormous cost, had necessarily involved 
Indian finance in inextricable confusion. 

I'am free to confess that some years ago I had considerable 
misgivings, and was influenced by appearances; occupying at that 
time a position in the Home administration of the affairs of India, 
I caused, in December, 1842, a statement, from an early period, to 
be drawn up in the proper department at the India House, of the 
real condition of the Receipts and Expenditure in every branch 
of revenue and charge at each Presidency, together with the pressure 
of the interest of the debt in relation to the annual net revenue. 
To limit the very great labour which an annual statement for a 
lengthened period would entail, I adopted the expedient of taking 
every tenth year for each Presidency, commencing with 1808-9. That 
statement was laid upon the table of the Court of Directors on the 
14th December, 1842, and on the 12th March, 1852, I caused the 
statement of the fifth decennial period to be produced, comprising 
the financial year 1849-50. These statements I shall now lay before 
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the Section, together with the necessary comments, and as the sixth 
decennial period is not yet arrived, I shall limit my range to the 
year 1857, giving the actual financial condition of India when the 
mutiny began, because in that year the absolute statistics terminate. 
But as the Secretary for India has submitted to Parliament estimates 
of the gross revenues and charges for 1858-59 and for 1859-60, 
I shall make such use of them quantum valeat as may aid in con- 
sidering the finances immediately and prospectively. 

In addition to the above, the House of Commons granted me a 
return of the annual increase or decrease of the Indian debt from 
the year 1800 to the latest date, together with a statement of the 
gross revenues of the several Governments, with a column indicating 
the annual percentage pressure of the interest of the debt; but as 
the revenues are given in gross, without deduction for canes of 
collection, the percentage pressure is somewhat more favourable 
than in my decennial returns, as I calculated it upon net revenue 
only. The headings of the several columns of Revenue in my © 
decennial statement are “ Gross Receipts,” “ Charges of Collection,” 
“Net Receipts,” and “ Percentage Charge of Collection,’ and 
the revenues comprise “Land Tax,’ “ Excise’? (markets and 
liquors), “ Customs,” “ Salt,’ “ Opium,” “Stamps,” and “ Post 
“ Office,’ and Tribute from Native Princes. The charges are 
arranged under the several designations “ Civil and Political,” 
“ Judicial,’ “ Police,” “ Mint,’ “Marine,” “ Military,” “ Build- 
“ings and Fortifications,” “ Miscellaneous,’ and “ Interest upon 
“Debt ;” and the percentage of the whole charge under each head 
to the net revenue is given. 

I propose to treat — 


Ist. Progress of Revenue. 5th. Pressure of Interest of Debt. 

2nd. Ditto of Charge. 6th. Financial Condition during the 
‘ ae years of the Mutiny, and lastly, 

ped Gliite: cen Malitary Chaise 7th. Prospective Financial Condition 

4th. Ditto of Civil Charge. of India. 


And first to netice shortly the result of the statements laid 
before the Court of Directors in December, 1842 and in March, 
1852, the details being available in the statements themselves. 
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(A.)—India.—1809-1849.— Revenues and Charges. 
Net, Net, Net, Net, Net; Gross. 
y ERyENOms, 1809-10. | 1819-20. | 1829-30. | 1839-40. | 1849-50. | 1857. 
Ee £ x £, Es 
Benewah So ARTS sv.ccscesskserecsan: 7,151, | 8,476, 7 9,524, — 8,962, | 13,700, 1 20,669, 
EDOTOS VILL, uses aeheee ten 3,620, | 3,429, | 3,401, | 3,433, | 3,478,] . 5,767, 
DOM shih calssedh.atoene oct 466, | 1,110, | 1,273, | 1,346, | 2,330,|) 5,405, 
BAMBI) Yi, caadencetwenee sexeseert ae a aes ay ee 1,461, 
a A ea 11,238, | 13,016, | 14,200, | 13,742, | 19,510, | 33,303, 
ToTAL CHARGES :— 
Bengal & Netarss .j..%3.403. 5,984, | 7,360, 7,385, 7,941, | 10,490, | 16,493, 
DARA hai acoiers een Aare: SACS, | o,fa45 | 9,445, bias476, |, 3,075, | 9,177, 
Mote ays Tht ote. 1,816, | 2,275, | 1,984, | 2,839,| 5,143, 
Puaajaa iis. Bdseteiwe ktioees ee tel shai an 1,264, 
12,934, | 13,107, | 13,004, | 16,404, | 28,079, 
Surplus in India........ 182, | 1,092, 13294 (SA 0D3 + SsOLL, 
Mititary CHARGES :— 
Bengal & Agra sis. 35022,,4 0,498, | 4,115, | 5,897, 6,129, 
BUENO Ni Be co Saekiodc cnomiiogagn 5,033, | 2,633, | 2,764, | 2,364, | 2,865, 
Beninay~ ect he tedeea:. 1,512, 1,501, 1,052, “o17, 2.151, 
Peay ats task Base ahee tend eatncky a okie : 161, 
Total Military Charges. 7,008, | 7,633; 1° 7,932; | 10,079, | 115,463, 
PERCENTAGE OF :— Prict. | Pret. | Prict. | Prt. 

(1.) Military Charge ....... 58°877 -|-64*290 | 63°954 1 57°921 | §1°662 45°55 
(2.) Interest of Debt ........ 18°O10 |. 22°805 9} &2°i24 P7S6 1. TO RID: hag i 
(3.) Civil and Political . Vee 8°900 G75 75 | 122296 8°902 * 9°62 
ay, DUCA as heacanenopeace pens 6°800 7HO7 9°565 7°80 a8 

(5.) Provincial Police ....... I°991 2°093 17535 2,°062 2°062 73 

(6.) Bldngs. and Fortfins. 1°639 1756 2°810 1°428 1°661 


The above table exhibits the abstract nef financial condition of British India at five 


decennial periods, from 1809-10 to 1849-50, both inclusive. 
The column for 1857 is from Parliamentary Paper 199, Sess. 2/759. 


omitted. 


The 000’s at wnit are 


Note.—The pressure of the military charges in 1857 upon the net revenue accord- 
ing to the Statistical Tables of the United Kingdom was only 41°61 per cent. 





1. It will be observed that the net revenue of British India in 
1809-10 was over eleven millions sterling, and that through the 
successive decennial periods up to 1849-50 it continued to increase 
up to 194 millions in 1849-50, excepting after 1829-30, when 
the progressive increase was checked to the amount of a few 
hundred thousand pounds; but in 1856-57 at the commence- 
ment of the mutiny, by the Parliamentary Return 201, Sess. 2/59, 


pa 
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the gross revenue had reached the unprecedented amount ef 335 


millions. 

2. The whole charges it will be seen by the table, increased from 
11 millions in 1809-10, through the successive decennial periods, 
up to 164 millions in 1849-50; but the Indian surplus, which in 
1809-10 was only 131,000/., in 1849-50 had become 3,104,000/. 
The Parliamentary Paper 199, Sess. 2 of 1857, shows that the 
whole charges in 1856-57 amounted to 253 millions, but this must 
be exclusive of the charge for collection, as the revenues of that 
year exceeded 33 millions, vide Parliamentary Return 201, Sess. 2 
of 1859, and there was a final surplus over every charge, Indian and 
Home, of 82,1431., vide Parliamentary Return 199, Sess. 2 of 1859. 

3. The military charges have always been, and it is to be feared 
always will be, the chief drain upon the Indian Exchequer. Great 
as the pressure of the military charges is in England, it is nothing 
comparable with the pressure in India. Up to the outbreak of the 
mutiny however, the table shows that in 1809-10 the pressure which 
was 58°87 per cent. of the net revenue, and which in 1819-20 rose 
to a maximum pressure of 64°75, which it has not even attained in 
the enormous outlay to suppress the mutiny, from 1819-20 


gradually declined, and in 1849-50 was only 51:66 per cent., or a * 


little more than half of the revenue of British India; but in April, 
1857, before the outbreak of the mutiny, according to Parliamentary 
Paper 199, the military and naval charges had fallen to 45°55 per 
cent.; a diminished amount of proportionate charge which had not 
been experienced in the preceding fifty-six years. It would have 
been happy for India and England that this had been continued. 

4. The civil charges, which by many persons have been stated to 
be disproportioned to the resources of the Government, would 
appear in 1809-10 to have amounted only to 7:22 per cent. of the 
net revenue, and though they had risen to 12:29 per cent. in 
1839-40, they fell again in the next decennial period to 890 per 
cent.,and in 1857 they were 9-62 per cent. of the net revenue: these 
do not include the judicial charges, which during fifty years appear 
to have borne with very little variation of pressure upon the net 
revenue, the minimum being 6°80 per cent. in 1819-20, and the 
maximum 9°56 in 1839-40, and in 1849-50 they had fallen to 7-18 per 
cent., and in 1857, inclusive of police, they were 9°38 per cent. 
of the net revenue. 

Previously to going into a review of the Indian and Home debt 
as a corollary to the preceding observations, it will be right to annex 
Tables I, II, and III of B, illustrative of the development of the 
resources of India from the abolition of the exclusive trading 
privileges of the East India Company in 1834-35 until 1856-57, 
which show that the imports of merchandize had inereased 233 per 
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eent., and of treasure 661 per cent.; and that the exports had 
increased 217 per cent., and that 542 per cent. had taken place in 
the increased export of treasure, the amount in 1834-5 being only 
194,740/.; the balance of trade in favour of India during those 
twenty-two years having in fact been paid by an importation of 
bullion to the value of 94,517,189/., of which only 18,162,794d. had 
been re-exported, leaving 76,354,395. in India to increase the wealth 
of the country. 


(B.)—Indta, 1834-56.—Imports and Exports. 


(I.) Imports. 


Merchandize 





















































Year, Merchandize. j Increase. Treasure. Increase. and Increase. 
Treasure. 
£ | Per cent. £ Per cent. £ Per cent. 
1834-35... 4,261,106 1,893,023 6,154,129 |7 
661 — 65 
1856-57 ....| 14,194,586 14,413,698 28,608,285 
x (II.) Exports. 
; Merchandize 
Year. Merchandize. | Increase. Treasure. Increase. and Increase. 
Treasure. 
£ Per cent. £ Per cent. £ Per cent 
1834-35...) 7,999,420 194,740 8,188,161 
21 224. 
1856-57....| 25,338,453 1,252,613 26,591,066 


(III.) Total Treasure Imported and Exported from 1834-35 to 1856-57. 


Eh 
WOtal EMAVOLted! Tics tccswsenoclocoas uss 94,517,189 
Dotal Haported’  voccaciisecscesscosasses 18,162,794 
Remained in India ........ 76,354,395 


Of these 76 millions sterling the sum of 66,224,172/. were coined into Company’s 
rupees in the mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, from the years 1835-36 to 
1853-54, both inclusive. 





Debt. 


Having discussed the several headings of revenues, charges, 
civil and military establishments, and the annual pressure of the 
interest of the debt in relation to net revenue for half a century 
_ past, it remains to notice, before proceeding to the present financial 
condition of British India, to give some details although curtailed 
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of the progress of that debt which is declared by part of the press, 
Huropean and Indian, and by some Indian officials, to bear with such 
crushing weight upon the resources of India as to put into jeopardy 
the fulfilment by the Government of India of its pecuniary obliga- 
tions. I am enabled by a Return (201/59, Sess. 2) which the House 
of Commons granted upon my motion, to place before the Section 
the absolute annual increase, decrease, and rate per cent. of the 
portions of the debt in India and England from the years 1800-1 to 
1857-8, with estimated continuations to 1859-60, the annual amount 
paid for interest, and the annual gross revenues of the several 
Governments in India, together with the annual percentage pressure 
of the interest of the debt upon the gross revenue. 

The Indian debt in 1800 was 14,125,3847., and the Interest paid 
upon it was 1,342,854J., portions of it running at rates of 12, 10, 9, 
8, and 6 per cent., and the average rate of interest was 8°09 per cent.; 
the Home Bond debt was 1,487,1121., and the interest 5 per cent.; . 
the pressure of the interest of the whole debt, Indian and English, 
was 13°63 per cent. upon the gross revenue of the year. Lord 
Wellesley’s Wars with Scindah and Holkar caused the Indian debt 
gradually to increase until the year 1807-8, when it amounted to. 
30,098,8571., and the annual interest to 2,339,087/., at rates of ™ 
10, 9, 8, and 6 per cent., but the average rate of interest by occa- 
sional redemption had fallen to 7°77 per cent. in India. The 
home bond debt, however, had increased to 4,205,2751., and part 
of the bonds issued were charged with 6 per cent. The maximum 
6,565,9001. of the Home debt occurred in 1811-12 at a maximum 
interest of 5 per cent. until 1816-17, when the interest was reduced 
to 4 per cent., since which date it has occasionally been as low as 
24 per cent., and has never risen above 4 per cent. until the present _ 
year. The pressure of the interest of the whole debt Indian and 
Home in that year pressed with more severity upon the gross revenues 
than it had ever done before or has ever done since, namely, 15°90 
per cent.; the pressure of the preceding year of 16°59 per cent. having 
been caused by an accidental falling off of a million in the revenue 
of the year 1806-7. 

The Indian debt of 1807-8 after the Scindia and Holkar Wars, 
was gradually diminished by redemptions until 1810-11, when it 
had fallen to 22,545,848/., and the interest had fallen to 1,503,434., 
and the average rate of interest to 6°66 per cent.; the Home debt was 
4,900,0002., and the pressure of both debts upon the gross revenue 
had fallen from 15°90 in 1807-8, to 10°62 per cent. in 1810-11; and 
I may here state, once for all, that notwithstanding the increase 
of debt in India to 60,704,0847. in 1857-58, and in England to 
6,799,400/. in 1811-12, the pressure of the interest afterwards from 
1810-11, in consequence of the revenue progress, never exceeded a 
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pressure of 11°84 per cent. in 1812-13, and in 1834-35 fell to 6°70 
per cent., and in 1857-58 in the height of the mutiny, with a total 
debt of 60,704,0842. only amounted to 7°43 per cent. Up to 
1810-11 by successive redemptions the loans at 12 per cent. were 
got rid of, but those at 10, 9, 8, and 6 per cent. remained, and in 
1810-11 a financial operation took place similar to that which involved 
Lord Dalhousie in so much obloquy in 1853-54, the Government 
found itself in a position, from its cash balances, to propose to 
its creditors to accept a lower rate of interest or repayment, and 
the result was the redemption of 21,071,435/. by the transfer of 
17,696,9002. and the payment in cash of 3,374,4351., reducing the 
whole debt as before stated to 22,545,843/., and the average rate 
of interest to 6°66 per cent., but still having some unmanageable 
loans at 9, 8, and 6 per cent. In 1811-12 and the two following 
years, the Home Bond debt was increased to its maximum amount, 
6,565,900/., but it must have been for temporary purposes, as the 
debt in 1814-15 was reduced to 4,376,9762., and occasional reductions 
taking place; in 1840-41 it was only 1,734,300/., at rates of 3 and 
3% per cent. 

The Affghan War, however, occasioned its increase, but in 1856-57, 
at the date of the mutiny, it’ had only risen to 3,894,400/., a less 
amount than it stood at forty-nine years before. 

But to revert to the Debt in India, the Nepaul War and the first 
Mahratta War occasioned its increase in 1819-20 to 31,338,8551., 
but the cessation of hostilities enabled the Government in 1823-24, 
that is to say, within three years, to repeat the financial operation 
of 1810-11, and to offer creditors a lower interest or repayment; the 
consequence was, a redemption of 13,849,487/., a reinvestment of 
11,190,1237., a payment in cash of 2,659,364/., and the reduction 
of the debt to 24,595,961/. at an interest of 1,468,009/., the average 
rate being 5°96 per cent.; the gross revenues of India in this year 
being 21,280,384/., and the pressure of the interest of the debt had 
fallen to 7°55 per cent. of the gross revenue.* 

The first Burmese War of 1824-25 and its consequences, then ran 
the debt up to 38,316,486/., but as on former occasions, peace 
brought with it financial power; the 8 per cent. loan was extin- 
cuished in 1833-34; and in 1835-36 another financial operation took 
place which reduced the debt to 31,821,118/., at an interest of 
1,426,862/., or an average of 4°49 per cent., the loans being at 
6,5, and 4 per cent. During the years, from 1839-40 to 1852-58, 
the Affghan War, that of Sind, the first and second Sikh Wars, and 


* The following are the average rates of Interest on the Debt mentioned in the 
text:— 
8:09 in 1800-1. 6°66 in 1810-11. 4°49 in 1835-36. 
TUL 45, 1807-8; 5°96 ,, 1823-24. 3°89 ,, 1853-54. 
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the second Burmese War took place, and the consequence was @ 
progressive increase of the debt from 32,246,573/. in 1838-39, to 
52,313,0947. in 1852-53, the interest of the debt being 2,479,133/., 
and averaging 4°73 per cent.; but such confidence existed in the 
resources of India and in the Government, that money was raised at — 
4 per cent., large subscriptions were annually pouring in to the open 
loans, and in 1852-53 the cash balances had risen to the unpre- 
eedented sum of 15,389,135/., the usual and necessary cash balances 
being about 10 millions. 

These cash balances which had been increasing from 1845-46, 
had often attracted the attention and comment of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, and Lord Dalhousie has been 
involved in considerable obloquy in consequence of his financial opera- 
tion of 1853-54 in reducing the 5 per cent. loans to 4 per cent., on 
the ground that he really had not the means of doing so, and that a 
deception was being practised upon the public. In justice to Lord 
Dalhousie it may be asserted that he had just as much the means 
of affecting his objects as his predecessors had who effected their 
successful financial operations in 1810-11 and 1823-24, or as the 
English Government had in reducing the interest upon consols and 
other public debts; and, in truth, Lord Dalhousie was prompted to his 
undertaking by the Court of Directors, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that in my place in the Court of Directors, I had for several 
years before denounced the system of allowing the cash balances to 
increase, without applying any unrequired surplus to the extinguish- 
ment of debt. : 

The financial operation took place in 1853-54, upon the ter- 
mination of the second Burmese War, just as the former financial 
operations had successfully taken place after the first Mahratta War, 
and after the second Mahratta War, and 28,222,452/. were redeemed, 
25,672,2841. transferred; the difference 2,550,218. being paid in 
cash, and the Indian debt which had stood at 52,313,094J. in 1852-53, 
was reduced to 49,762,876/. in 1853-54. The great object was to 
reduce the interest of such 5 per cent. loans as could be handled, 
and the result was, in consequence of the subscription of 587,4007. 
to a 8g per cent. loan, that the average interest upon the whole 
Indian debt was reduced to 8°89 per cent. 

The gross revenues of India in 1853-54 were 28,277,5307., and 
the pressure of the interest of the whole debt, Indian and Home, 
was 7°80 per cent. With this prospect of satisfactory financial pro- 
gress, the outcry was raised in England, and chiefly by a small party 
in the House of Commons for a large outlay upon public works, the 
Home and Indian authorities gave way to this outery, and the con- 
sequence was an immediate deficit of 2,114,6741. in 1854-55 ; and 
on the 20th April, 1855, to carry on the public works, it was abso- 
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iutely necessary to open a 5 per cent. loan. As Lord Dalhousie had 
just completed his great financial operation of reducing the interest 
of the chief part of the 5 per cent. debt by the aid of the unprece- 
dented cash balance of 15,889,185/2., the public, ignorant of his means 
when he made the successful attempt, and equally ignorant of the 
compulsory character of the Public Works Loan, attributed to him 
wilful deception when he proposed to the holders of 5 per cent. debt 
to accept for the future 4 per cent. or repayment; but it will be 
seen from the above facts, that he acted throughout in good faith, 
and is not blameable for uncontrollable circumstances. 

The annual outlay for Public Works* swelled the Indian debt 
from 49,762,8761. in 1853-54 to 55,546,650/. in 1855-56; but as I 
have shown above, in the details of the progressive revenue and 
charge, there was every probability of the revenues which had 
increased in 1856-57 to 33,803,3911., covering even the charges for 
extraordinary public works, and the fact took place in 1856-57, when 
there was an absolute surplus over all charges, indian and Home, 
of 82,148/., vide Parliamentary Paper 199, Sess. 2 of 1859, the 
more so as the pressure of the interest of the whole debt, Indian and 
Home, had diminished to 7:19 per cent. upon the gross revenue, an 
amount below which it had only been reduced once in the last fifty- 
seven years in 1884-35, when it was only 6°70 per cent. 

The outburst of the mutiny, however, raised the debt in India at 
once in 1857-58 to 60,704,084/., and in England to 6,799,400/., but as 
this brings me to the present financial condition of India, for which 
a separate notice is necessary, I shall conclude the statistical and 
historical account of the Debt incurred by the East India Company 
in the administration of the affairs of India since 1800, with asking 
whether from the official facts stated, there are sufficient grounds for 
the clamour raised against the East India Company for the last few 
years; that their administration had involved the finances of India 
in inextricable confusion, and with the prospect of early bankruptcy ? 
whether on the contrary it was not the fact that at the time the 
mutiny broke out the finances of India were in a more healthy con- 
dition than they had ever been before ? 

Connected with this part of Indian finance, it is right to mention, 
that when Parliament in the India Bill of 1833 abolished the trading 
privileges of the Hast India Company, 13 millions of their commercial 


* Expended upon roads, buildings, &c., exclusive of repairs and military 
buildings :— 


Ce eee ane £703,756 
PoP or eet ee 1,416,659 
O55. G6 Iau drtve ch aadancceneanecoe 2,012,452 
B56 in. Je acta eee bee 1,996,538 

£6,129,405 


and in 1857-58, including repairs and military ee 2,666,811/.—Parlia- 
mentary Paper 199, Sess. 2 of 1859. 
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assets were arbitrarily transferred in aid of financial responsibilities 
in India, incurred exclusively for political purposes, wars, aggres- 
sions, and annexations of territory, which the Court of Directors 
had systematically discouraged, indeed often denounced. 


Present Condition. 


Having reviewed the past financial condition of British India for 
more than half a century within the domain of legitimate statistics, 
that is to say, facts, the absolute records reaching to April, 1858, 
the next part of my labour is the consideration of the present state 
of the finances, but as they are in a confessedly abnormal and tran- 
sitory condition; moreover, as the figures indicating that condition 
for the years 1858-59 and 1859-60 result from estimates, any elaborate 
attempt at deductions would be misplaced, as they could not have a 
trustworthy value: it will suffice, therefore, to give the figures as 
presented to us by the Governor-General, Lord Canning, in his letter 
1st April, 1859, with only passing comments. , 

In 1857-58 the debt in India was increased from the past year 
by 5,157,441. at 5 and 54 per cent., and in England by 2,905,000/. 
in 4 per cent. debenture Homies the total interest payable in India 
and England being 2,355,8382., the gross revenue being 31,706,7761., 
and the pressure of the eee of the debts having risen from 7°19 
per cent. in the previous year to 7-43 per cent. in 1857-58, the first 
year of the mutiny ; the cash balances, however, on the 30th April, 
1858, amounted to 18,877,376/., which was about 32 millions more 
than the amount usually desired. We now step from actual results 
to estimates for 1858-59 and 1859-60; those of the former year will 
have the nearest approach to truth, as the results have been chiefly 
ascertained; the estimates for 1859-60 are simply probabilities, but 
with sufficient bases for realisable truth. 

The following table exhibits the estimates as supplied by the 
Governor-General under date of ae lst April, 1859 :* 
































1858-59. eee ~ 1859-60. 

Revenues. Charges. Revenues. Charges. 
a5 ES £5 = 
33,671,798 41,053,405 36,190,349 39, 133;807 
Indian deficit ........ 7,381,606 2,943,458 
Home charges ........ 5,924,441 4,299,666 

Total deficit .... 13,306,047 7,243,124 





+ This includes the proposed expenditure of 2,696,6047. on Public Works 
Serer encry. 





These tals NE Euaiity ‘enol tliat an Ration must be made 
to the total debt of 67,503,4847., Indian and Home, in 1857-58,+ of 


* Parliamentary Paper 94, Sess. 2 of 1859. 
+ Vide Parliamentary Paper 201, Sess. 2 of 1859. 
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13,306,0471. deficit in 1858-59, which would raise it therefore to 
-80,809,5317.; and of 7,248,1247. deficit in 1859-60, raising the debt 
in 1859-60 to 88,052,655/.; the annual interest in the former year 
being estimated at 3,021,140/., with a pressure of 8°97 per cent. 
upon the gross revenue, and in the last year the interest would be 
8,383,2911., and the annual pressure 9°34 per cent.; the gross 
revenue in the first year being estimated at 33,671,798/., and for 
1859-60 at 36,190,3497., but there is reason to suppose the debt in 
India will have been increased beyond the above estimates, and the 
Home debt will amount to 26,996,017/7., in 1860. The expected 
improvement of 2,518,5511., in the receipts in 1859-60, results chiefly 
from the following sources, additional import, export, and excise 
duties, and improvement in land returns, viz.:— 


CEE ST RIDES dies nN a Se SRE a 726,708 
SET Oe a OO eet eer ne ee aes eae 147,200 
Care gener shes ciapan she succes Gat ine anak 417,366 
PONE ety coaes estan cecns ha necovesgavescutesseteaszonecoes 114,692 
VEIN ES Ieee Mee eres ore ata eect tai 25,110 
IMISGGI TANEOUS) 165,;.0060. osyPenwittes, taditebawe bane 95,295 


sohsptesi Gaging 126,708 


These improvements may or may not be realized to the extent 
expected. 

The present condition with a deficit of 20,549,1717. for the years 
1858-59 and 1859-60, and with the following loans respectively at 
the discount named on the 31st May, 1859, namely, the 4 per 
cent. at 26 to 264 per cent.; the 5 per cent. Public Works Loan 
142, to 14,5; the 5 per cent. loan of 1856-57 at 14%, to 14,8, and 
the 54 per cent. loan of 1859-60 at 6 to 6% per cent. discount, is 
sufficiently embarrassing and unsatisfactory, the more so when it is 
found that the subscriptions to the 5 per cent. loan of 1856-57, 
which averaged 142,497/7. per week from the 3rd August to the 
30th November, 1858, suddenly fall off to 69,7662. per week from 
the 7th December, 1858, to the 25th January, 1859, and that the 
consequent 54 per cent. loan, although guaranteed for twenty years, 
was as above stated at a discount of 64 per cent., doubts being also 
entertained of the 5,600,0002. required being subscribed, which 
would entail the necessity for the transmission of more bullion 
from England in addition to the 8 millions already sent; moreover, 
the Home 4 per cent. debenture loan of 1858-59, although sub- 
scribed for at 95, and repayment guaranteed in five years being at a 
discount of a 4 to 3 per cent.* Such, then, is the present condition 
of the Indian finances, and the past having been already reviewed, 
the future now remains to be considered. 


* These debentures have since risen to a premium of 14 per cent,, and the new 
5 per cent. loan, contracted for at 97 has risen to 1033 to 104. 
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Prospective. 


I now propose to consider the prospective financial condition of 
British India, and as History teaches by example, if we vaticinate 
for the future, guided by deductions from the past, it will probably 
be admitted that there is really nothing to justify either alarm or 
distrust in the elasticity of the financial resources of India. It is 
shown from the parliamentary returns that from the year 1800 up to 
the commencement of the lamentable mutiny of 1857, there had 
been a progressive increase in the gross revenues of India from 
10,485,0597. in 1800, to 31,706,7767. in 1857-58, and an estimated 
revenue of 86,190,3497. in 1859-60, and the nev receipts of the 
years 1855-56-57, had respectively been 24,342,421/., 25,983,6511., 
and 27,124,3221. 

Very heavy drains were occasioned by the two Mahratta Wars 
of 1803-4 and 6 and 1817-18; the Nepaul War of 1814; the two 
Burmese Wars of 1824-25 and 1852; the first of which, and its 
consequences, occasioned an absolute addition to the public debt 
of India (deducting redemptions) of 11,865,4132. sterling; the 
Affghanistan War of .1839-42, which increased the Indian debt 
(deducting redemption) by 6,180,437/.; the two Sikh Wars of 1845-6 - 
and 1848-49 and Punjab annexation, which increased the debt 
(deducting redemption) by 9,996,665/. Notwithstanding the wars, 
however, the military charges which in 1809-10 absorbed 58°87 per 
cent. of the net revenue, and which rose in 1819-20 to 64°29 per 
cent., in 1849-50 had gradually fallen to 51°66 per cent. of the net 
revenue; and even the gigantic military establishments consequent 
on the mutiny, have only raised the percentage pressure upon the 
gross revenue to 58°4 per cent.—a less amount than it had been in 
1809-10 and 1819-20. 

The pressure of the interest of the debt which in 1809-10 was 
18°01 per cent. of the net revenue; in 1829-30 was 12:12; in 1889-40 
it was 9°75 per cent; and in 1849-50 it was 10°51. The Parlia- 
mentary Return 201, Sess. 2 of 1859, gives the annual condition of 
the Indian debt from 1800. From this return it is seen that the 
pressure for those years was 15°58, 9°77, 10°45, 7:92, 9°29, but as 
the calculations are based upon the gross revenue, they necessarily 
have a more favourable aspect than those based upon the _ net 
revenue. The same return shows that in 1857 when the greatest 
clamour was raised against the East India Company for financial 
mismanagement, involving prospective bankruptcy, the pressure 
of the interest of the whole debt of 55,546,650/. was only 7°19 per 
cent., a less amount than it had ever been since 1800, except in 
1834-35, when it amounted only to 6°70 per cent. upon a debt of 
36,250,297. 

The successive wars, the increase of debt, the enlargement of 
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establishments, civil and military, necessarily retarded the period 
when the revenue and charges could be brought into equilibrium ; 
nevertheless, successively for the years 1850-51, 1851-52, and 
1852-53 ending with 30th April, 1853, there was an absolute surplus 
of revenue over all charges, inclusive of the Home establishments, 
of 508,572/., 733,775/., and 632,372/., and in 1857, as already stated, 
of 82,143/., and the cash balance in the treasury of 15,889,185/. in 
1852-53,* exceeded the amount ever before known. The clamour, 
however, of sot disant Indian reformers in the House of Commons for 
extraordinary outlays upon public works, induced the Indian Govern- 
ment in 1858-54, to precipitate the undertaking of extensive works, 
which partly occasioned a deficiency in a time of peace in that year 
of 1,962,904/., in 1854-55 of 1,620,4072., and in 1855-56 of 820,00382., 
but on the 380th April, before the mutiny of May, 1857, this deficit 
was converted into a surplus of 82,1431. inclusive of an outlay of 
2,024,094/. upon the extraordinary public works then in progress. 
At a time, therefore, when the finances of India were barely more 
than equal to the charges, the sudden demand of 2 millions per 
annum for extraordinary public works, threw them into temporary 
confusion, and Lord Dalhousie was obliged to open a public works 
loan. 

Had however, the mutiny not occurred, there is no doubt the 
revenue of 33,308,3512. in 1856-57 would have sufficed to cover all 
charges even with the charges extraordinary for public works; much 
of which, moreover, particularly that part laid out in promotion 
of irrigation, may fairly be considered as mere investment of capital, 
with a certain prospect of reaping high profits. There is ample 
proof also in the progressive financial strength of the Government, 
—of increasing confidence in the public mind,—and of the large 
disposable capital in India in the gradual reduction of the average 
interest payable for loans from 8:09 per cent in 1800, gradually to 
3°89 per cent. in 1858-54, by successive commutions of interest, 
as shown by the Parliamentary Return 201, Sess. 2 of 1859, for 
creditors would scarcely have accepted a gradual diminution of 
interest for their money, had their confidence in the Government 
been shaken, or had they supposed there were more satisfactory 
modes of investment. Further proofs of a gradually improving 
healthy condition of the finances, is shown in the Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 201, session 2, already frequently referred to; for though 
the Indian and Home debt has increased from 15,612,496/. to 
67,503,4847. in 1857-58, the last year of absolute figures, the pres- 

sure of the interest of the debt in relation to the gross revenue, had 

fallen from a maximum pressure of 16°59 per cent. in 1806-7 to 

743 per cent. in 1857-58, that is to say, the revenues have increased 
* Vide Parliamentary Return 199, Sess. 2 of 1859, 
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in a greater ratio than the pressure of the interest of the debt. It 
will be borne in mind also that the revenue on three successive 
occasions in 1810-11, 1823-24, and 1853-54, had been in a condition 
to hazard great financial operations for the reduction of the rates 
of interest from 12, 10, 9 and 8 per cent. to 4 per cent.—operations 
which on each occasion proved successful. 

I have designedly omitted all consideration of the monies passing 
through the hands of the Hast India Company for investment in 
railways in India, as the receipts and payments on the capital © 
account balance each other, the money in fact being received by one 
hand and paid away by the other; but as the sums so invested 
amounted on the 12th August last to 23,250,480/., and as most 
of the advances have a guaranteed interest of 5 per cent., repayable 
in time from the profits of the respective lines, and which interest is 
now a charge upon the annual revenues of India, minus the net 
profits of the railways above 5 per cent.; in a prospective view 
of the revenues and charges of India, it is to be hoped a time 
will arrive when the railways will earn their 5 or more per cent., 
and the present annual charge for interest of railway capital 
will not only cease, but repayments may be expected for the 
present annual outlay, and to this extent the future financial con- 
dition of India will be improved. Interest has already been paid to 
the amount of 2,739,4432. upon railway capital, which is so much 
lent, but it has helped to embarrass the finances. Nor must we 
omit the consideration that all that portion of outlay upon public 
works extraordinary, relating to systems of irrigation, and which 
presses with so much severity at present upon the finances of India, 
can fairly be considered as an investment of capital which, judging 
from the past, will ultimately give a return varying from 10 to 100 
or more per cent. Another satisfactory prospect is in the ultimate 
productive working of the enormous amount of silver which has 
been poured into India, and which has remained in India since the 
year 1800, being in fact the balance of trade in favour of India. 

T have shown from the Custom House returns from 1834-35 to 
1856-57, that 94,517,189/. of treasure (silver bullion and coin) have 
been landed in India, and of that sum only 18,162,794. have been 
re-exported, leaving a balance in India of 76,354,395/.; and of this 
sum no less than 66,224,1727. have passed through the mints of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and been converted into Company’s 
rupees. It is asserted by many that the silver is hoarded, but the 
owners would scarcely have paid seniorage and had the silver melted 
and converted into rupees for the sake of hoarding; and it is more 
probable that it was wanted to pay for the annual enormously 
increased production of indigo, sugar, oil seeds, lac dye, &e., &e.— 
improving, therefore, the means of the cultivators. If we take into 
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consideration the period between 1800 and 1835, for which I have 
not given returns, the probability is that about 150 millions sterling 
of silver have remained in India, realizing even at this day the asser- 
tion of Pliny, that India is the sink of the precious metais. 

The 10 millions sterling which have been laid out upon public 
works since 1853-54 for irrigation purposes, can only be looked upon 
as a reproductive investment; sums so devoted hitherto having 
returned from 5 to 200 per cent. upon the capital invested. 

With a view to establish speedily an equilibrium between receipts 
and charges in India, Lord Canning has established a commission 
of three high officers of financial reputation. This commission is 
now actively at work, and I have reason to know, from sufficient 
authority, that while the highest efficiency is preserved, the expendi- 
ture may be reduced chiefly in the military branches, to the footing 
on which it stood in 1856-57, which would at once relieve India 
from financial embarrassment without increased taxation. 

It may be objected that there ought not to have been a progres- 
sive increment of debt, but the successive wars rendered it inevitable ; 
moreover, as a question of public policy, it has always been an object 
to link the interests of native capitalists in India with those of the 
British Government through the medium of pecuniary obligations. 
But if the administrators of British India be considered criminals or 
blunderers in running up a debt of 100 millions and spending 
1,397,910/. per annum during sixty years, of borrowed money, what 
shall be said of the administrators of England, who in 169 years have 
run up a debt of 805 millions, and whose average annual expen- 
diture of borrowed money beyond income has been 4,792,134. !! 

Now the figures and facts I have produced are not my facts and 
figures, they are from official and Parliamentary sources; neither are 
the numerical results which I have deduced from these figures and 
facts specifically my results for which I am personally responsible, 
because any other reviewer of the subject matter I have laid before 
the Section, would have been constrained to bring out the same 
results if the calculations be correct. The results, therefore, did 
not admit of being influenced by any bias or prejudice of mine, and 
Tam anxious this fact should be thoroughly appreciated, and proper 
confidence placed in those results, for upon a right understanding 
of the past financial condition of British India, and a proper know- 
ledge of the resources of the country, depends not only the 
hazardous and even mischievous experiment whether increased taxa- 
tion in India should take place av aun, but whether capitalists and 
those with small disposable funds should be led to invest, upon the 
guarantee of the revenues of India, free from that distrust and mis- 
‘giving which at the present moment paralyze the Government of 
India, by causing inability to raise money even at exorbitant interest, 
and which distrust deters the home capitalist from giving his aid, 
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except upon conditions which necessarily enhance the embarrass- 
ments of the Indian exchequer. The pressure of the interest of the 
debt of India in relation to its revenues in 1857 before the mutiny, 
was 7°19 per cent., and the debt was 1°79 year's purchase of revenue. 
Byen in 1859-60, with an estimated debt of 98 millions, the pressure 
of the interest would be 13°54 per cent., and the year’s purchase 
2-43; contrast this with the debt of England in 1858, and we find 
the results of the annual pressure of interest upon the income 43°37, 
and year’s purchase 12°24. Even with England’s wealth and gigantic 
resources, these facts have an unpleasant bearing, and it is not 
beyond the verge of possibility, in case the annual votes increase 
for the next twenty years in the same ratio as they have done for 
the last twenty years, that the exchequer of England may look to 
that of India for aid, rather than the exchequer of India to that 
of England. On the whole, therefore, judging from the past financial 
condition of British India, as exhibited in the preceding official 
figures, and particularly upon the important fact that im 1857 there 
was a surplus of revenue over all charges, India and Home, of 
82,0001., we are justified in anticipating a similar condition of the 
Indian finances the moment the charges consequent upon the mutiny 
are got rid of. We have only to restore to the peoples of India that 
confidence which they enjoyed previously to the mutiny of one 
of the three native armies of India, and in which a fraction only 
of the peoples of India took part. We have only to act with 
forbearance towards their intense religious prejudices, and to afford 
them cheap and ready justice, and India will become, as heretofore, 
auxiliary to the political strength and wealth of England. 


Note.—The following Estimates continued to 1860-61, contained in a despatch 
from the Government of India dated 30th September, 1859, indicate that the 
ultimate deficiency on the 30th April, 1861, inclusive of home charges, will be 
3,350,680/. only, and the cash balances in the treasuries of India 12,551,246/. 

















1860-61. Revenues. | Charges. | Estimated Home Charges, 1860-61. £ 
—. _ ~|_____—_| Charges on the Revenues of India, 
£ £ | perstatement 2 April, 1809 ........ 5,153, 
Governmt. of India| 3,545, | 15,472, | Add—Interest on loan to be raised 
Bencal 13.167 | in London in 1859-60, say 7 
ee Sebo stineecepocccueG ; > 4,085, mlns.. 5 mins @ 5 ver cent ‘and 
N.-W. Provinces...) 5,810 6 M See ‘ 
ve{ 9,OLU, | 2,207, | 2 mins, @ 4 per cent.  ..sseeseres 930, 
EGF AD Giirsasecngec Hues. 2,995, 1,937.1 
INUAAGA Sy. ca chevsica ares ne>- 6.317, | 16,715. | 5,483, 
Bombay vo... 7,107, 7,647, Deduct—Stores included in Indian 
FEVEDUME ACCOMMES S.) sccnentuaecanmsenars Tens 1,246, 
38,902, | 38,025, 
Surplus in India| _.... S775 wads 


| Deduct estimated surplus in India| ,877, 


ee eee 





38,902, | 38,902, | Estimated ultimate deficit, 1860-61 | 3,359 
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India.—Revenue and Charges at Four Periods 1809-10 to 1839-40. 
(I.)—BENGAL AND AGRA. 


REVENUES. 
a a 
1809-10. 1819-20. 1829-30. 1839-40. 


Classification. Net Cost of Net Cost of Net Cost of Net Cost of 


Receipts. ae Receipts. ee Receipts. ae Receipts. Pecos 
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CHARGES. 
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7,001, | 53°83) § f,060, |.77° 64. 1 7,541, 84°14 
Tt hae terra, 1,421, 





Total Charges ....| 5,985, .| 83°69 
Sg 1,166, F 








a= | Se 


(So) enereremomeen 


Be a deo |. | | 8.962, 














7,1914 





Note.—In the cols. of Net Receipts and Charges the unit 000’s are omitted. Thus, 
5,536, is 5,536,000/. 
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472 Past, Present, and Prospective | Dec. 


(I1.) MADRAS. 


REVENUES. 








1809-10. 1819-20. 1829-30. 1839-40. 














Classification. Cost of Net Cost of 


Ne 
f Col- Ske Col- : Col- : Col- 
Receipts. | jection. Receipts. | jection. Receipts. | jection. Receipts. | jection. 




















— 














©) 


Mins. Pr. et. 
350775 1. 9°52 
352, | 20°37 
238,-| 26°36 


£ 
Mins. Pr. ct. Mlus. || Pr. ct. 
9,814, | 11°77 | 2,927, | 12°38 
447, | 7°87 | 336, | 12°60 _ 
318, | 6°90 317; 9°21 








Mins. Pr. ct. 
3,456, 4°67 
203, | 19°30 
18751 71616 





Land Sayer, Ab-~ 
karry, &e.. .... ; 

WUSEOMIS) <c.s.0cen-<s0- 

Salt (deducting 
COSU)s.cechre- tone } 


















Oia Me co scs.sveseoret ae ss Sa fee a Be. 
Sami pSn fcccenre 6, | 30°23 35.) 20°42 41, | 10°44 
Tobacco (deduct- | ; : 
ing cost) ........ \ al toe: 52, 974 
Postage. Porucvainease: Ral aes ia is a, 3, | 89°46 
3,664, | 11°44 3,668, | 12°78 
Allowances or” 
additions ........ } 218, ie 190, 
3,446, 3,478, 





CHARGES. 
1809-10. 1819-20. 1829-30. 1839-40. 
Per- Per- : Per- Per- 

Classification. centage centage centage centage 
of other si of other 4 of other : of other 

Charges. | ona rees Charges. Charges Charges. Charges Charges. Charges 

to Net to Net to Net to Net 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 























eS £ £ 
Mins. Pr. ct. Mins. Pr. ct. Mins. Pr. ct. Mins. Proce 
Civil and Political..} 164, | 4°53 206, 6°02 274, 8°04, 303, 8°82 


Pudieial © pineeenee.s 2A 5°98 248, aa? 232, 6°81 250, 7°28 
Police) seers ce a2. 1°99 96, 2°81 63, 1°85 62, 1°81 
amt e: 5ehcrSieoee Ate Os i; ae we ests 1, an 

IParaine g, 42 28. see scceen= 5, 0°16 11, "33 3. 0°08 


Military ...........| 2,581, | 71°29 [ 3,034, | 88-45 | 2,633, | 77°42 | 2.765, |. Sous 


Buildings and is 
Fortifications . B75 Bod 66, eee 47, 1°37 47, 1°38 


Interest on Debt...) 372, | 10°28 91, 2°66 169, 4°97 47, 1°3e 














SS _ — 








Total Charges ....| 3,463, | 95°65 |3,757, |109°55 | 3,446, | 101°30 3,478, | 10132 
SUDIUS , ...0-s09% 157, - sore oa ads ee Tass i 











—_j} 














—}j ———————————-. — — 


3,620, 
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(III.)—BOMBAY, 


REVENUES. 













1809-10. 1819-20. 1829-30. 1839-40. 


Classification. Net Cost of Net Cost of Net Cost of 
ae Col- ; Col- : ol- 
og sts lection. | Receipts. lection. Receipts: | Tectiog, 




















£ 
Mins. Pr. et. 





£ 
Mins. Pr. ct. Mlns. Pract: Mins. Pract: 


Land Sayer and 392, 



















































ees te 9 916, | 12°64 1,294, p14°47 11,458, | 15°80 
Customs .2d)....0...... 82, ) 19°o4 190; ("15°69 375, 6°90 7, | tO 46 
Se ls ee eee OME 2; di Wee - pt 119, 8°93 
OUI Zn cs0.vaa doves ae ll, | 40°54 
PSEA PS <a ncesnosssgooeses ae ih 15, a 43, 6°62 
Post Office .....:...... Yo" | 82%54 Po 93S cee es 
fight 7k whee, |a3es T5799): |. 1689 
Allowances ........ Ly 12, : Do; ae 
Net Revenue. ....| 466, 1,110, 1,346, 
RRO TRCE AE sis Rossk: 1,262; 706, 638, 
1,628, 1,816, 1,964, 


























CHARGES, 
: 
1809-10. 1819-20. 1829-30. 1839-40. 

Per- Per- Per- Per- 
syeecbaile centuge centage centage centage 

Classification. . : aes 
4 of other k of other es of other Be of other 
Charges. Charges Charges. Charges Charges. Charges Charges. Charges 
to Net to Net to Net to Net 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. Revenue, 

a. £ £ £ 


Mins. Pract, Mins. Pr. ct. Mins. Pr. ct. Mlns. Brcct: 
Eivil and Political... 104,:| 22°36 114, | ro‘zs | 293, | 23°01 532, | 39°51 
Judicial and Police 48, | 10°25 83, 7°51 230, | 18°03 290, | Larne 


BVUIAG | ca ccccccdesaetessens ee “eas tee 1, hse oe oes 
ESTING ooo cocesscduanes 113, | 24°29 68, 6°09 14], | r1og | 121, 9°01 
net ae 1,063, | 227°72 | 1,512, | 136-17 | 1,501, | 117°85 | 1,052, | 78-16 
Buildings and : 6 , G : : 
Fortifications.. ~ eve ae; He ee a: 28, 2°08 


Interest on Debt...) 268, | 57°37 25, 2°23 18, 1°38 41, 3°02 























= 





te. 


1,628, | 348°93 | 1,819, | 163°61 | 2,276, | 178-64 2,904, |147°38 


Excess ey 2, om a see 20, 


CU) ae 











| ee es 


1,628, 


| 5,817, om me a! 1,984, 





Oy een 


4:7 4: 


(D.)\—Rerurn of 
Interest. at which the several Loans were contracted, together with the 


Past, Present, and Prospective [ Dec. 


all Loans and Rerayments of Dusts at the several Presidencies in INDIA, @ 
Annual Gross Reven 


Column showing the Annual Percentage Pressure of the Interest of the Debts in relation 


(I.)—Loans AND REPAYMENTS. 
2 3 


4, 5 6 10 





YEARS. 


1800- 1 


1801- 2 


1802- 3 


First 
Mah- 
ratta 
War. 


1803— 4 


1804— 5]. 


1805- 6 


1806- 7 


1807- 8 
1808- 9 
1809-10 
1810-11 
1811-12 
1812-13 
1813-14 


Nepaul 
pant 1814-15 


1815-16 
1816-17 


1817-18 
1818-19 


1819-20 


Second 
Mah- 
ratta 
War. 











In India. In England. ee Total 
tracted | Debt eae PR on 
Amount in Indio Re- deeme: 
Amount and of in Ind 
of England,| deemed na 
of Debt Bond and |Amount being : Bonds > * : 
Debt Cont Totals during ‘d nglan 
racted Rate other of Rate pud off | being 
J at the : of the F Total 
during Per Cent. | Debts at | Bonds | Per Cent. {Columns 3 um be 
end ie Year in England of 
of each | each Year. Ee a Issued. p 2 Ea ngland. Colum 
Year. Y os. 
ear 8 and 
£ Ea £ #£ ES £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins, Per cent. Mins. Mlns. | Per cent. { Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins 
VATS So7slsuL 2k dees g 3,734 1,27| ,02 |e 
9, 8, 6 
15,88 2,61 { ay \ ideal ar Gg 2,79] ,85| 21 | 140 
Qs Oy 
t2entO, 
17,51| 3,554 |94,9,884$1,73 | ,28 | 5 3,83| 1,92 149 
8, 6 
3 
19,92) 3,14 { @ aes } 1e2 | 214s 335] 473) 1 | a 
£25 CO, OF | 
29.72) 3,40 4185, Saran ¢ coo 1,28 | 6, 54, 5] 4,68 004 <7! Io 
7,64 [J 
3 
95,98| 4,90 [1 9834 a58 | 39 | 6, 58,5] 5,30] 1,64) .21 | 1,8 
8, 65, 6 J * 
125°105.9; 
28,20} 5,36 < |84, 8, 63,1 > 2,88 D0 | 6, 54,5] 5,87] 3,14 20 Saw 
6 
30,09 | 5,82 |10,9,8,6f 4,20 2,01 5 7,84] 3,93 68 4,6 
29,62 2,26 |10,9,8,6 4,85 64 5 2,91} 2,74 oe 24 
25,92| 2,71 j10,9,8,67 4,90 45 5 2,764 6,41 6,4 
22,54 | 17,69 9,8,6,41 4,90 odes 5 17,69 | 21,07 bs age 
23544 2,93 9,8,6,4 6,56 1,66 5 4,60} 1,70 Soe 157 
24,24| 1,02 »6,5,4) 5,38 419 5 1,22] ,55/ 1,38 | 1,9 
24,87 64 8, 6,5 4,48 soo 5 1,18 ;20 | 1,43 1,4 
25,62| 1,62 8526408 4,37 5 1,62} ,87) ,10 19 
26,00 48 8 & 6 3,96 6 438 Al 4 
26,71 fl 8 & 6 3,99 5 71 woes 9c 
BZ, 28 oh S57) Ne TON HS,95 6&4 ue (een B 
28,80 1,62 9, 8, 6 3,95 4 1,62 510 ai 
aaa) 2.614) 7 74°! 3,92 ¢ | 26r] 07) 303) ae 
6 TO, 95 9; 
30,70 | 28 4 |e" 212 | | 3,02 4 28] 90 ; 


(1820-21 


Note.—To save lateral space in the columns, the last rour figures in the money totals are omitte 
figures ,02 are to be read 20,000/., the real amounts in both cases being respective 
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Enexann, annually, from the Year 1800 to the latest Dates inclusive ; specifying the Rates of 
each Presidency, and total Annual Revenue of Brivisu Invia from all Sources; with a 
2 Gross Revenue.—( Compiled from Parl, Paper 201, Sess. 2/59. 


(II.)—IntEerest anD RevENUE. 








11 12 13 14. 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Amount Paid for Amount of Gross Revenue. Der 
luterest. centage Cash 
eeccaute Balances 
of the ai the 
Interest of Indian 
North- Debts teas YEARS. 
f In West Tora | in relation | SUS; 
dia. Eng- | Torau. | Bengal. Pro- | Punjab. | Madras. | Bombay. Tere to wie 
land. : the Gross | “ 
yinces. Revenue | ally 
£ = £ £ £ £ & ES #8 £ 
Ins. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins: | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | Percent. | Mins. 
34 | ,08 1,42, G05 tr s..: bas 3,54 ,28 | 10,48] 13°63 w =71800 —1 
ae | ,07 5 gh8 ioteaa —.,:% ie 4,72 0 (12,16 1 12°80 . [Pl801l- 2 
Bee 0f i382 1 S38 H) §.... Lu | 4H72 ou. | Ldn 23°29 ... |1802- 3 
First 
@ | 08. | 1,83 | 806) .... is | 45659 | Sas. LS27 1 13484 we | 1803- 4) Mabe 
War. 
82 | ,08 1,90 eS! a ee 4,89 1 | 14,94] 12°74 .. = 1804- 5 
mo }. 12 2,28 9,54 ae Rie 5,01 284 | 15,40] 14°86 ws | 1805— 6 
26 | ,14 2A 9,15 An bie 4,60 sfd | 14,58-) 16°55 ... ~=~1806— 7 
33 a 2549 9,97 4,92 fe 1 15,66 15°90 Sian 1807-— 8 
23 ge 214.6 9,81 4,96 74 | 15,52] 16°ygo wee 1808- 9 
16 »26 2543 9,59 ot 69 | 15,65 15°58 =e 1809-10 
30 ,26 0,94 10,68 ono 549 | 16,67] 10°62 wee 1810-11 
O7 526 1,84 10,70 Slo >/4 | 16,60 11°09 ed 1811-12 
29 ,00 1,93 10,39 HS HS 568 | 16,33 11.84 see 1812-13 
63 jad 2,01 11,17 55.29) 40 NVC 224 180766 epee 1813-14 
66 | ,25 | 1,92 11,15 Ok | Bl | 17,204 110 wae P 1B14-15 a ae. 
68 nae 592 jG ee | es bas 5,10 Oh VER 28 1PW4 sane 1815-16 
72 jae 1,96 11,85 Hae BS 2 5,36 36 | 18,07 10°84 He 1816-17 
V7 Al 1,98 11,69 he sap 5,38 1,30 118,37 | 10°98 ae 1817-18 Second 
36 pho 23018 12,43 bk aa 5,36 1,66 | 19,454 10%? a 18-19} ae 
12 ,15 Lis 7 12,24 ee oe 5,40 19% i923 9°77 ee 1819-20 War. 
00 16 25h 7 13,04 aad vine 5,40 2540 1 ZT SS t 16% Lage 1820-21 








instance in column 8, of 1800-1, the flgures 1,27 are to be read 1,270,000/., so in column 9 the 
74,832/., and 29,500/., and so on with the rest of the figures. The percentages are in full. 












Past, Present, and Prospective [Dec. 


Wuote or Inpia.— RETR! 


(1).—Loans AND REPAYMENTS. 


10 


Repayment of Debts. 


Total 


In India. In England. 

Debt Debts 

Amount} _“e- 
k ‘ Amount Re- of di 
moun f in India 

YEARS. of Debt. B a and Amount ; eg ee Bonds and 
Debt during : England 

ee Contracted} Rate other of Rate the paid off | being 

: x : during | Per Cent. es at | Bonds | Per Cent. {Columns vee Gh im to 
of each | each Year. fe ke Issued. India, \eegane-|Columns 

Year. Year. 8 aid 

£ ; : £ £ £. 

a Mins. Mins. Per cent. Mins. Mins. | Per cent. Mins. | Mins. | M'ns. 
1821-22 | 29,29 Ol 6545).4 3,92 Be 4 1,43]... 1,43 
1822-23 | 27,25 ,16 8, 6, 4 3,92 ae 35 2,20 2,28 
First 1823-24 | 24,59 | 11,19 8,6,5,4} 3,92 34 13,84 13,84 
Bur- 2 1824-25} 25,26 1,97 S,05,55 4 O92 3 1,30 1,30) 

mese é 10, 8, 6, : 
War. 1825-26 | 30,57 7,12 sco 3,78 4 1,81 14 1,95 
1826-27 | 32,27 | 2,88 S565 4 509 (rs 1,18 1,18 
1827-28] 36,70] 5,11 { an | 3,78 4 ,68 ,68 

? 

1828-29] 36,46| 1,46 |8,6,5,4] 3,78 3 1,71 1,71 
1829-30 | 37,05 soe 8.6.54 | 088 3 soo b. sae a 
1330-3188. 3L | 1,98) 18. On5e4a aise Py 07 |. ,04 oid 
1831-32] 37,68 | 4,86 8,6, 5044 20,02 24 5,49 | ,20 5,78 
1652=331-97,87'| 2,55. |8n6n5,40 3,02 24 2,361 0.1) oa 
1833-34| 37,82 | 2,73 8,65 544 9O, a2 Dey 2,78 1,78 
1834-35 | 36,25 | 3,38 6,5, 4 3,52 24 4,96 4,96 
1835-36] 31,82 | 2,24 65.55 4 3502 4, 33, 23] 6,67 6,64 
1836-37 | 32,43 | 1,19 Oo Bink: 3,52 4 308 58 
1837-38 | 32,26} 1,45 6; 5, 4 3,52 4, 3 A627] ee 1,62 
1838-39 | 32,24 09 6, 5s 4 1,73 3 161, 1,78 254.0 
At [1839-40] 32,75 | 64 | 6, 5,4 | 1,73 Ae ar: 13 
istan 9 1840-41) 34,18} 1,54 65.5.4 1,73 See 33) 3 ,10 xe iG 
War. (1841-42) 36,67 | 2,61 6, bs 4 13 16 34 513 | =516 330 

Sind 
War, } 1842-43) 38,74] 2,45 | 6,6,4.]. 1,73 | 10 | 33 38 | ,10 | - ae 
1s15244)40044, 1:G6:. | ig cA Ws V78. cle) Ses 25 125 
1844-45] 41,20) 1,11 Sears 2,29 ,06 3 06 306 
First f 1845=46{ 41,59 38 Oy Baud: 2,29 34 
7 “) 9 5} 3 ’ ’ 3 
gikh | 1846-47] 44,58 | 3,00 | 6,5,4 | 2,29 ae 
1847-48] 45,95 | 1,73 6, 55 4 2549 00 44 yoo 135 
Se : 
ae 1848-49} 47,15 | 1,23 65.5, 4 3,89 1,10 44 03 503 
War, | 1849-50] 50,03 | 2,89 Gch 4 3,89 a3 44 ,01 ;01 
1850-51) 51,19 | 1,23 6, 554 3,89 33 ,06 ,06 
1851-52 51,21 9 655d: 3,89 2 78 





178 
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} Loans, &c.—Continued. 


(II.)—InTEREST AND REVENUE. 


12 13 14 15 16 Ay 18 19 20 21 
aount Paid for Amount of Gross Revenue. Pepe 
Interest. centage | Cash 
SS  —EReSsure Balances 
of the | im the 
Interest of fmen 
North- Debts | Te YEARS. 
= West Tora | in relation a 
Eng- | TotTat. | Bengal. Pro- | Punjab. Madras. | Bombay. ine to phe 
land. : the Gross 
vinces, Revenue. ally. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. |} Mins. | Per cent. | Mins. 








15 BOs. Fls.39 | a... ioe 5,55 | 2,85 | 21,80 9°41 wee [| 1821-22 

16 £362 “EIS SP is ee Hue 3,20 125,47 8°30 wee 1822-23 
Meet! iGo $17,990) |. | &.. [5,49 | 2,78 | 2008] ges}... [1829-245- Ga 
13 "| 3,62 | 13,52) ...-\-... | 5,44.] 1,78 |20,75) 7-84 | «.< 41824226 | Bur 
Meet) | t,o0 £13,15' .... ma Pod | 226-120 tet "6:00 | 7... 1s25-26) mes 

Meroe piel). | uc | 5598 | 2,588.1 292,884- 9:13 | ... [1826-27 

5 | 2,28 fito7| ...°|-... | 5,34 | 2,54 [22,86] “9°96 | ... [1827-28 

15 P25. [44,83 Di) 1 Zhow 122,74 | TO10o wae [1828-29 
@i5.11 | 2,26 113,85 5,41 | 2,42 |31,69] 104s | ... [1829-30 
m 09 | 2,31 [14,11 5,35 | 2,54 | 22,01] ost | ... [1830-31 
=) 09 | 1,97 111,74 4,47 | 2,09 | 18,31] 10°76 | .... 1831-32 
; | 09 | 1,95 | 12,24 4,10 | 2,12 [18,47] 10°56 | ..... 91832-33 
e310 | 2,85) 11,61 4,35 | 2,29 |18,26] ro'rs | ... [1833-34 
| 09 | 1,79 | 15,29} 4,89 4,48 | 2,18 |26,85] 6-70 | ... $1834-35 
| 08 | 1,50 | 8,28] 4,83 4,59 | 2,42 [20,14] 7-49 | .... 1835-36 

sll | 1,85 | 8,61 | 5,05 4,61 | 2,70 | 20,99] 741 | ... [1836-37 

13 | 1,86 | 9,08] 4,36 4,81 | 1,58 | 20,85] 7-51 | ... |1837-38 

08 | 1,49 | 8,77 | 5,04 4,95 | 2,88 | 21,15] 7-06 | ...., [1838-39 
1 | 05 | 159 | 7,84 | 4,89 4,97 | 2,40 | 20,12] yo2 | .. |1839-40] Af 
Mm. 05 | 106} 3542) 4.62-)\.... | 4,97 | 2,80: |:20,85 |. 7°98 [1840-41 + Bae 
06 | 1,79 | 8.821 5,19 |... | 5,01 | 2,80 121,83) 8:23 |... $1841=42))) War, 
t | 06 | 1,90 | 9,08] 5,32 | .... | 5,08 | 3,12 | 22,61] 8-42 | .. 1842-434 Gm 
y | 05 | 2,95 | 9,84] 5,36 | .... | 5,07 | 3,30 | 23,58] 8-30 | 11,02 ]1843-44 
{-| ,06 | 2,00 | 9,99] 5,52 | .. | 4,99 | 3,14 [23,66] 8-49 | 11,53 1844-45 
3 | 06 | 2,03 | 10,39] 5,53'] ... | 5,00 | 3,33 | 24,27] 8:37 | 9,54] 1845-461 First 
07 4 2.18 F11,52) 5,93 |... [5,48 | 349 | 26,08] 8-36. | 10,68 [reie-47 (SE 
3 | ,10 | 2,28 [10,07] 6,05 | .... | 5,21 | 3,57 124,90] 9.17 | 10,0341847-48 
{| ,15 | 2,39 | 10,11 | 5,98 5,15 | 4,14 | 25,39] 9-41 | 11,04 ] 1848-49 1 Second 
3 | 417 | 2,58 |10,90| 6,21 | 1,28 | 5,00 | 4,10 |27,52| 9-29 | 12,43 ]1849-50f War. 


8 | 4,40 |27,62— 9°37 | 12.98 [1850-51 
e | .,12 | 2,68 110,40) 6,19°| 1,21 | 5,23 | 4,78 | 27,83) 9°17 | 12,87 91851-52 
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Woot oF [np1a.—RErTwvI 
(I.)—Loans anpD REPAYMENTS. _ 





ih 2 3 4, 5 6 i 8 9 10 
Loans Contracted Total Repayment of Debt 
‘ oans 
: con- Tot 
In India. In England. Bc Fan me 
in India} Res Amount| Re. 
Amount and of | deem 
oe ae of i : pra: deemed oa in In 
0 Debt Bond and | Amoun otals | during | ON | ols 
Debt | Contractea| Rate other of Rate *~ = the | 22d aff ua 
= during | Per Cent. | Debts at | Bonds | Per Cent. {Columns y...;, im Tote 
oe ny the | Issued. mies . |England|. ,% 
of each | ach tear, Srilietoneh 2and5.§ Lndia. Colun 
Year. Nos 
Year. 8 anc 
Ea x £ ES £ ze. £. £ 
Mlns. Mins. Per cent. | “Mins. Mins. | Per cent. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | Min 
ort ‘ead 52,31} 1,12 6s 5, 4 3,89 Fee 3 1,12 Oat BE en sf 
War. (1853-54) 49,76 | 25,67 |6,5,4,331 3,89 | .. 3} | 25,67 | 28,22 |) 22. | gm 
1854-55) 51,61} 2,19 { — } 3,89 4 2,19 300 4 
1855-56 53,84 | 2,55 { a te \ 3,89 a 2,55) 32 ; 
’ 
a 
1856-57| 55,54] 2,47 { [0 54% \ 3,89 g 2,47) 77]. bom 
Mutiny i 349 32 : 
1857-58] 60,70 | 9,25 { ? 33 4 } 6,79 |*2,90 4 12,16} 4,09] .... 45! 
gE ze 


13,30 


*1858-59] 68,08} 7,38 6, 63, 54. 13,11 5,92 
6, 5a 5 7,28 


*1859-60| 71,02 | 2,94 26,99 4,24 


or or 


* This Amount is a 4 per cent. Debntr, under Act 21 Vict.—58-9 & 59-60 are Estimates. — 
as 1s. 103d. only. Now all accounts are Co’s Rs. 2s 


SP SPT 7S, ES SES SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS ES 


REVENUE, 1849-50. 


























Bengal & N. W. Provinces. Madras. Bombay. All Ind 
Classification. 
Net Cost of Net Cost of Net Cost of Cost o 
Receipts. |Collection.{ Receipts. | Collection,} Receipts. Collection. f Collectic 
£ £& & 
Mins. Pr. ct. Mins. Pr. ct; Mins. : Pr. Gti 
Land Sayer, &¢............. 8,879, 9°07 12°ot LE (25163, 10°6. 
RMSEGTAS. a iisichisafeessoescoates 869, 12°10 20°97 249, - 13°5 
IMDS scxuasGeapeasorcensdceseer eo 1,464, 10°50 6°03 202, 8 at 974. 
SPIN isc. teecseere 2,625, 3°83 ne ae 684, 3°28 
DEAPODG, <iasessccesstesoacanea seek 341, 4°82, 12°04 53, : 5A 
POUACCOF ty, ssrrcurvatiencde strat eons 9°44. aie o°4 
PrOSt OTMGCE, .scscrconaei nee 14, 88°45 ! =e 
Miscellaneous ................ 240, his 22; 
14,432, gO Eae25 3,369, 10°2 
Allowances, &¢. ............ 732, We Y 1,039, . 
: 2,330, 
DOLD 1) i ESC 509, 
13,700, Set a 2,839, 
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“all Loans, &c.—Continued, 
(I1.)—InTEREsT anp REVENUE. 





fad 12 13 14 15 16 iy 18 19 20 91 
Amount Paid for Amount of Gross Revenue. Per- 
Interest. centaze Cash 
Pressure Balances 
of the in the 
Interest of ae 
North- Debts is YEARS. 
In In West Toray | in relation ae 
: Apri 
Cae Eng- | Tora. { Bengal. Pro- | Punjab. | Madras. | Bombay.) poyra. to ae ; 
land. : the Gross 
vinces. Revenue, etl. 


eens | | ff | OO | |) | eS fl Ce ee 


£ 
Alns. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. § Per cent.-| Mlns. 
5,47 Pa 8 2559 BEL2E| 6,42 1,230 5,31 4,71. |} 28,60 9°07 14,58 a Be 


mese 


moo | ,11 2520 -f Fb: 22-|-6,87-\- 29 +} 4,98: |-4,60> | 28,27 7°80 | 15,38 }1853-54 J War. 


2,03 | ,15 | 2,18 411,69] 6,25 | 1,30 | 4,92 | 4,95 | 29,13] 7:52 | 14,06 }1854-55 


Bis | 15 | 2,33 |13,01 | 6,26 | 1,29 | 5,28 | 4,95 | 30,81) 7°56 | 10,16 11855-56 

D 3 

i” _ 2952 14,07 | 659 | 1,46 | 5,76 | 5,40 | 33,30] 7:19 | 12,84 [1756-57 

2 66 "36 a Mutiny 
Bu ? 7 \ ¢ ‘ il 

Big | °15 ee a 14,41 | 3,04 | 2,45 | 5,67 | 6,11 131,70] 47:43 | 13,87 ]1857-58 


4,18 |14,49| 5,08 | 2,88 | 5,63 | 5,58 | 33,67} 12°38 | 14,61 1185859 
4,90 |15,68| 5,49 | 2,86 | 5,76 | 6,38 | 36,19] 13:54 | 11,89 11859-60 





0 1856 from the year 1833, (when the accounts were adapted to 2s.) the Sicca Rupee was considered 
LO R. = 1l., and rendered in eed: at 2s. 





See 1849- 50. 















































Bengal & N. W. Proviuces. Madras. Bombay. All India. 
Classification. of otter ahablier of-otied | abate 
Charges. Charges to Charges. Charges to Charges. Charges to } Charges to 
vet Net Net Net 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. | Revenue. 
£ £ ag 
Mins. Pr, ct. Mins. Prescts Mins. Pr. ct. Puts 
Civil and Political ........ 1,018, 7°43 330, 9'47 389, 16°9s 8°90 
I RCCL SAP o sede osecendeesisssec 937, 6°84 226, 6°49 292, 9°96 vie Ws 
| CS ae ene serene 310, 226 79, 2°78 130, 5°57 2°66 
LE ceased cao wentines Sencchiie rt BP 3, as ae ou <a 
HEEB 2) ante haapie save taut ABs, ORS 5, O14 173, pa) 1°30 
BEE AE osc seh cscs coedeotvnse: 5,897, 43°48 2,364, 67°96 1,818, 47°99 51°66 
Bldgs. and Fortifications Zi oy ve 99 17; 0°48 34, rag 1°66 
Miscellaneous ........... .... 164, Pie ee nae ee ae 
‘Interest on Debt............ 1,935, 14° 12 50, 1°43 66, 2 35 10°51 
10,609, ee 3,074, wa 2,842, 
Deductions .....:...... 118, : ; 35 ie 
Total Charges ........ 10,49], ised) 3,074, 88°37 2,839, | 121°85 84°08 
PURDUE oo iige. ee ccavek 3,209, ae 404, ats $5 ae sie 


13,709, Mir 3,478, ee 2,839, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TasLe to Paper “ On the Vivau Statistics of the 
Soorery of Frimnps.”’ By J. J. Fox, Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. 


Av page 230 ante of the June (1859) number of this Journal, there 
is a Life Table marked (T) for Males in the Society of Friends. 
The following Table (U) is supplementary to it, containing the 
usual columns D and N with their Logarithms, and the Value of 
Annuities and Premiums for Life Assurance, calculated from them. 
The number 10,000 completing their fifth year, is assumed as the 
base of the table, and interest is estimated at 3 per cent. 

It must be understood that the number in Column N at any age, 
is the N, of Dr. Farr’s notation, corresponding with N,_, of Davies’ 


and other actuaries. ao thus gives the present value of a Life 


Annuity of 12., first payment at the age w + 1. 
In order to avoid the labour of computing Column M, the 
Annual Premium for the Insurance of 100/. at death, is calculated 


from the formula = —d. The Friends’ Provident Institution, a 


very successful Insurance company, on the Mutual principle, charges 
the net premium 10 per cent.; in the last column the net premiums 
of this Table are so charged, and the decimals reduced to shillings 






































and pence. 
(U.)—Life Table for Society of Friends.—Males. 
Present Value Net Annual The same 
of Annuity Premium Premium 
go. |] toed. | >. N, Dee ne Ce 
First Payment at (Interest Of LON 
age 2 - I: at 3 per cent.) per cent. 
x £ xs 8: Gi 
» ....1] 3°9358139 | 8626°09 219720°87 =| 5°3418713 48 het oe 
e.. *9179842 | 8279°12 211094°78 *3244774 
, s °9016342 | 7973°23 202815°66 °3071015 
:% °8863824 | 7698°08 194842°43 °2896835 
i. *8718429 | 7444°62 187144°35 °2721767 
Ve... °8577067 | 7206°21 179699°73 °2545474 23°9368 1:0975 ee ae 
| ll 437133 | 6977°71 || 172493°52 | °2367728 || 23-7206 1°1326 i 4 fo 
2 ....| °8296504 | 6755°39 165515°81 *2188395 23°5013 1-1688 br) By 
i .. °8153540 | 6536°63 | 158760°42 *2007422 23°2878 1:2047 Ei 6 16 
-.. °8007630 | 6320°67 152223°79 °1824826 23°0835 1°2396 tJ ome 
:.. °7857963 | 6106°55 145903°12 °1640645 22° 8929 Pe2nes EO) es 
; || -7704077 | 589396 || 13979657 | °1454965 || 22°47186 1°3035 1b Soe 
es °7545852 | 5683°10 133902°61 °1267890 22°5615 1°3316 1.) Or a 
3...) °7333518 | 5474°59 128219°51 "1079541 22°4208 1°3571 Eig Ee 
| *7219284 | 5271°43 122744°92 0890035 22°2849 | 1°3820 tito § 


— eee 
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(U.)—Contd.—Life Table for Society of Friends — Males. 
Present Value Net Annual The same 
3 of Annuity Premium Premium 
tee | toe fmf of ade | Ce Ge ganna | ch 
First Payment at (Interest of 10 
age x +1. at 3 per cent.) | per cent, 
Ea Ea £ os. a. 
20 ....] 3°7053665 | 5074:°19 117473°49 | 5:0699399 22° 512 1°4068 I il 
21 .....] *6887110 | 4883°27 112399°30 0507636 22°O°Fz 1°4320 I lia 
22 ....11 *6720006 | 4698-95 10751603 0314732 21 8809 1°4578 1 12 
23 ....\) °6552677 | 4521°34 102817°08 °0120652 21°7404 1°4849 I 123 
24. *6385315 | 4350°42 98295°74 | 4°9925347 21°5995 1°5132 I 135 
29 3, °6218137 | 4186°14 93945°32 °9728752 21°4420 175433 1 if, 
26 .. °6051316 | 4028°39 89759°18 °9530789 21°2816 1°5754 1 14° 
27 ....|| *5884979 | 3877-02 85730°79 9331368 214125 1°6097 I 15 
28 2.0.4) *9719214.| 3731°83 81853°77 *9130387 20°9340 1°6465 I 16 a 
29 ....|| °5554007 | 3592°53 78121°94 °8927730 20°44.56 1°6860 I 17 
30 ....j] *5389366 | 3458-89 74529°41 °8723276 20°5472 1°7284 1 10S 
31 ....j| °5225268 | 3330°63 71070°52 °8516895 20°3 384 1°7738 I 19 @ 
32 .....11 *5061661 | 3207-50 67739°89 *8308445 20°1192 1°8224 2 = 
33 .. °4898459 | 3089°20 64532°39 *8097777 19°8897 1°8744 2, ia 
34 ..../| °4735466 | 2975°41 61443°19 °7884737 19°6503 ¥9299 2-2 
35 ....|] °4572553 | 2865°86 98467°78 °7669166 19°4015 1:9890 2 3°39 
36 ....|| *4409583 | 2760°31 55601°92 *7450898 19°1433 2°0518 2 53am 
a ae °4246404 | 2658°52 52841°61 °7229760 18°8763 2°1185 2 6 
38 ..../| *4082854 | 2560°27 50183°09 *7005574 P28 6007 a 2°1892 2 oe 
39 ....||. 3918512 | 2465-19 47622°82 6778152 18°3181 2°2639 2 9% 
AD...) “375935207 | 2373°15 45157°63 °6547312 18°0285 2°3426 2 lta 
Al ....|| *38587014 | 2284-03 42784°48 °6312862 E77 220 2°4258 2-135 
42 ....]) 184197594 2197-74 40500°45 °6074598 17°4282 2°5138 2 15 
43 ....|| 3251518 | 2114-23 38302°71 "5832295 17°1166 2°6072 2 17 
44 ,, °3082772 | 2033°65 36188 48 *5585703 16°7948 2°7070 2 190° ae 
45 ...,.1| °2913546 | 1955-94 34154°83 °8334522 16°4621 2°8141 3 te 
46 ....|| °2743814 | 1880-97 32198°89 "5078409 16°1183 2°9291 3 45% 
A7 ....|| °2573500 | 1808-63 30317°92 *4816994 15°7629 3°0529 3 7 
48 ....)| °2402480| 1738-79 28509°29 °4549864 15°3960 3°1864 3 £058 
49 ....\)  °2231163 | 1671°54 26770°50 4276565 I5'O15S 3°3313 3 13098 
50 ....] °2059175 | 1606°63 25098-96 *3996557 14°6221 3°4886 3 16a 
ol...) *1885942 | 1543°8] 23492°33 °3709260 E402 041 3°6589 4 =i 
52 ..../1 °1710695 | 1482°75 21948°52 °3414053 13°8025 3°8430 4 4 
53 ....]] °1532466 | 1423-14 20465°77 °3110281 13°3807 4°0411 4 3 a 
04 ....] °1349370 | 1364:38 19042°63 "2797270 12°9569 4 2523 4.13 
59 ....// *1160223 | 1306°24 17678:25 *2474392 12°5337 4°4763 4 18 6 
56 ....|| °0963825 | 1248-48 1637201 °2141020 E2°1135 4°7131 5 30a 
57 ..../| °0758954 | 1190:95 15123°53 °1796532 11°6989 4°G6§22 5 (9 = 
98 ....!| °0544372 | 1133°54 13982°58 "1440416 E1L°2032 5°2231 5 14 11 
59 ....|| °0317935 | 1075-95 12799°04 *1071774 10°8953 5°4939 6 -1I 
60 ....|) °0078592 | 1018-26 11723-09 0690321 10°5129 5°7735 6 I 
Gl ....|| 2°9825493 960°61 10704 83 *0295798 10°1437 6°0610 6 13 
62 .:..|| «°9557992 903°23 9744°22 | 3°9887471 9°7882 6°3568 6 19 i 
63 ....] °9275646 846°38 8840°99 *9465009 9°44.57 6°6607 7. 6 
64 ....1] © °8979253 790°54 7994°61 °9027973 9°1128 6°9758 - 4 13 
65 ....|] °8668519 735°96 7204°07 °85795779 8°7887 7°3032 8 - 8 
66 ....|| °8343094 682°82 6468°11 *8107774 8°4.726 7°6442 8° 8. 
G7 ...|  °8002573 631°33 9785°29 °7623252 8°1636 8:0001 816 = 
68 ....]) °7646498 581°63 5153-96 °7121410 7°8612 8°3726 9 4 
69 ....)) °7274509 533°89 4572°33 °6601376 7°5642 8°7639 9 12 i 
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Log. D. 


2°6885997 
°6480258 
"6956496 
5613818 
°5152615 
*4671462 
°4168497 
°3641419 
*3087489 
°2505232 


*1890607 
°1238707 
°0543762 


19799136 | 


*8996935 
*8128893 
°7185981 
°6158405 
5035605 
*3807129 


*2460670 
0982937 
0°9359656 
°7975573 
5604620 
°3434490 
"1051892 


....|| 1°8442555 


°9591221 
*2481652 


..|| 2°9096625 
*5417937 
"1426399 

3°7101840 
°1423105 

...|| 4°7368059 
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(U.)—Contd.—Life Table for Society of Friends.—Males. 
Present Value Net Annual The same 
of Annuity Premium Premium 


of £1 (Interest | for Insurance of | with Charge 


——— 




















vB N. Log. N. at 3 percent.) | £100 at Death. | or Loading 
First Payment at (interest of 10 
age a + 1. at 3 per cent.) per cent. 
e ES £8. Gs 

488°20 4038°44 3°6062136 42721. 9°1763 TO - 1, TE 
444°66 3550°24 °5502577 6°9842 9:6)21 EO FF 36 
493°32 3105°58 °4921427 6°7000 10°0743 Pe bi te 
364°24 2702°26 °4317272 6°4190 10°5663 Fh 112, 36 
327°54 2908°02 °3688482 C1382 11°0966 12 4 2 
293°188 2010°483 °3033004 |], -5°8573 11°6704 i216 © 
261°126 1717°295 °2348450 5°5765 12°2930 3-120. 6 
231°282 1456°169 °1632118 5°2961 12°9703 1 a 
203°586 1224°887 "0880960 5°0165 13°7082 ie Ey 
178:042 1021°301 °0091538 4°7363 14°5203 rs 19-6 
154°547 843°259 | 2°9259610 4°4563 15°4147 16.369. 12 
133-006 - 688°712 | 3°380377 ba BSS sae 
113°338 555°706 bees 
95°480 442°368 
79°377 346°888 
64°996 267°511 “ 
52°312 202°515 : 
41°290 150°203 
31°883 108°913 
24°028 77°030 

17°622 53°002 

12°540 39°380 

8°6291 22°8399 

5°7221 14°2108 

3°6346 8°4887 

2°2052 4°854] 

1°2740 2°6489 

°6986 1°3749 

*3623 °6763 

“774 *3140 

°0812 “1369 

°0348 °0557 

*0139 °0209 

0051 "0070 

°0014 °0019 

°0005 "0005 
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Some OBsERvaTions and Statistics on the Universities of 
Russi1a in the Year 1856. By A. Koo.omzrnu.* 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 21st June, 1859. ] 


In compliance with the desire of several members of this most hon. 
Society, I will attempt to say a few words on the system of educa- 
tion in the Russian Universities, and am glad to begin by expressing 
my sincere thanks for having been offered this opportunity of 
spreading some knowledge on these institutions, which every one 
of us considers as the most liberal sources of light and science, and 
which, no doubt, will have a great influence on the future destinies of 
our rising civilisation, but which as yet have inspired very little inte- 
rest abroad. Comparison is certainly the best guide to knowledge in 
any study; as we are never able to appreciate the spirit of an insti- 
tution, its deficiencies and advantages, so well, as by comparing it 
with similar institutions of other nations and countries. Here it 
would be a rather difficult task. 

_ To enable you to have a just idea of the system of our education 
you must mentally leave your native soil and betake yourself to a 
country where you will find no monuments of any ancient civilisation, 
no institutions rooted in and developed by ages in slow progress of 
organic formation, like the English Universities. It would be a vain 
attempt for you to search in Russia for a town like Oxford, a vain 
endeavour to follow up to the rise of our Universities, from a small 
embryo of a legendary antiquity to an institution of modern civilisa- 
tion through their different changes in every new century, as you 
could do in England; nor could you trace any architectural history 
in the edifices of our Universities, as in your Oxford Colleges. Our 
Universities have riseu almost spontaneously but a few scores of 
years ago. In the year 1855 was commemorated the first centenary 
jubileum of our oldest University (that of Moscow). The others have 
been erected in view of a not yet extinct generation, and only very 
recently we have sustained the loss of a remarkable literary talent, 
who left us in his memoirs a poetical description of the foundation of 
that of Kazan. 

Another characteristic peculiarity of our Universities is, that con- 
trary to the English institutions of this kind, which are independent 
corporations having little or no connection with the places of pre- 


* The writer of this paper is a young Russian of rank, a graduate of the 
University of Moscow. The paper is printed, without correction, from the original 
MS. The command of the English language which it displays will not escape 
attention.—Ep. S. J. ; 
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liminary education, our Universities being founded by the government 
as well as all the other establishments of education, are a part of the 
whole of this governmental system of education. 

Though the outbreak of an abrupt and sudden revolution in the 
life and institutions of a nation, as that which took place in Russia in 
the reign of Peter the Great, has its advantages, and often brings 
fruitful results, however, it has also its evil consequences. One of 
these is, that these revolutions throwing off the links of the past, 
earry off many of its good institutions together with the bad ones ; 
and instead of institutions rooted in the life and habits of the people, 
new ones are introduced, that have not the sympathies of the nation 
and are strange to it. Such was the case with our educational system. 
Down to Peter the Great, it had been linked to the people, and was 
carried on by the study of the Slavonian language and the Bible 
generally in elementary schools which were accessible to the people. 
Peter the Great and his successors abandoned this system, the mass | 
of the people was left to itself, and the schools perished in neglect 
one after the other. The reform of Peter the Great affected only the 
higher classes. Schools and cadet corps were established for them, 
not for general education, but with the view of forming specialists 
who were wanted by the government, as military and naval officers, 
engineers, and others. In the same time, and before any schools had 
been thought of, an Academy was founded to which were attached, 
for a long time almost exclusively, German professors, who often had 
not even the knowledge of the Russian language. It is to Elizabeth 
the I. that we owe the foundation of the University of Moscow in 
1755, and to Catherine II. that of the secondary schools, called 
gymnasiums, which lastly were augmented in number and brought 
to an extensive scale by Alexander I. A few elementary schools 
have also been founded by him, and by Nicholas I., but they are still 
scarce, and down to the present there are hardly any means, for 
the mass of the people, of having any instruction at all, except by 
private teaching. 

Thus we see that education in Russia had an irregular course, and 
was more adapted to the usage of the higher classes, leaving the 
people in a helpless state of ignorance. It being a worldly education 
and not fit to be understood by the people, they continue, though in 
small numbers, to learn their reading in Slavonian Bibles, by the aid 
of priests and diacres. 

The government having established these schools, gymnasiums and 
Universities in different times, at last united them in a whole system, 
so as to link them together, giving a place to each degree, and sub- 
mitting them to the control of one central ministry of public instrue- 
tion, under the head of a minister with his assistant. This ministry 
does not only give the impulse to the whole system of instruction, 
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but it has even the control over the general spirit in the establish- 
ments, it organises the programmes for the lectures of the professors, 
and the teaching of the masters, and even publishes the books which 
are made use of inthem. It receives the reports of all the educa- 
tional institutions. It appoints to their different duties, the masters, 
professors, directors and chiefs of the establishments. Thus every 
master, or professor, or person appointed to any = in them, is 
regarded as on service to the government. 

For local administration the whole of Russia is divided into ~ 
several circuits; at the head of each of them is placed a Curator, with 
a deputy, and an Inspector of Schools. Each of these circuits com- 
prises several governments (provinces), with all the elementary 
schools and gymnasiums in them, a Lyceum ora University. This 
last gives its name to the whole circuit, though it has no connection 
with the administration of the circuit, but has its own independent 
administration under the control of the Curator and his deputy only. 

Thus the educational system consists of parochial schools in small 
towns and in most of the crown villages; of elementary district 
scnools in most of the districts and provincial towns; of gymnasiums, 
or middle schools, in all the provincial towns, and of Universities. 
They are organised so as to give a complete education to a certain - 
extent. The first two degrees give a complete elementary education ; 
the gymnasiums a very good general education ; and the Universities 
a higher general, and at the same time a scientific education, in a cer- 
tain branch of science. They form thus a ladder by which a person 
may begin in a parochial school and ascend to the University passing 
from one school to another; but each of them admits persons not 
having passed through the lower stages after an examination com- 
prising the amount of knowledge taught in the lower stage of schools. 
Thus the Universities may be defined as.the highest educational 
institutions and have the right of conferring scientific degrees. 

The interior organisation of the Universities consists of a certain 
number of professors, one of whom is elected by themselves as 
Rector, and an unlimited number of students. They are generally 
divided into four faculties:—1, a Judicial faculty; 2, a Historico-Phi- 
lological faculty; 8, a Mathematical faculty; and 4,a Medical faculty. 
At St. Petersburg they have a faculty of Eastern Languages. Each 
of these faculties embraces a circle of sciences , having for each science 
a special professor, who is obliged to deliver a series of lectures, about 
three or six a week, from August till May. The students of each 
faculty attend four yearly courses, passing from one course to the 
other only after an examination, and are obliged to remain not less 
than a year in each. The Medical faculty has five courses. The 
University has the right of conferring degrees upon them according 
to their examinations. The first is that of “real student; the 2nd 
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that of “Candidatus” (Bachelor). These degrees give certain privi- 
leges in the service of the crown. Any person wishing to continue 
his studies and to take further degrees must pass an examination at 
the same faculty to which he belonged, but not before a year after 
he has taken the degree of Candidatus. He must produce a printed 
work of his own on any branch of the science in which he takes his 
degree and defend it in a public discussion with the professors, and 
any one who chooses to take part in it. After which being pro- 
nounced worthy he becomes “ Master’’ of the science he has chosen. 
He may then, but not before the lapse of two years, pass a most severe 
examination in several sciences of the faculty in which he has taken 
his former degrees, produce another work of considerable scientific 
importance in his branch of science, and sustain a public discussion. 
Then he takes the degree of “Doctor” of the same science. This 
takes place rather seldom because of the difficulty. 

The administration of the Universities is a very independent one. 
Tt consists of a Rector and a Council of all the Professors, who have 
the management of the affairs concerning the whole University. 
Their decisions are only under the control of the Curator of the 
circuit, and are sanctioned either by him or by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The professors of each faculty, headed by a “ Deacon” 
elected among themselves, form separate councils whose decisions 
upon the affairs of their faculty are brought to the sanction of the 
general council of all the professors. Thus the election of a new 
professor is made by the faculty to which the vacant chair belongs, 
after which it must be confirmed by the general council, and lastly 
sanctioned by the Minister. The examinations are made, and the 
degrees conferred by the faculties under the same control. 

The University, as before mentioned, being intended to give the 
highest general education to young men, gives them at the same 
time a special scientific knowledge in one or the other branch of 
science according to their choice. Therefore it admits only those 
who either have finished their course of education in a gymnasium, or 
who have sustained a satisfactory examination and proved a funda- 
mental knowledge in religion, Russian language, and grammar; 
general history of literature, that of Russia; general and Russian 
history ; general and Russian geography; arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, Latin, and a knowledge of two foreign languages. 

The object of the series of lectures of the two first years is to 
complete the general education of the student who having a funda- 
mental knowledge is able to understand the lectures in which some of 
the said sciences are taught to him from a higher philosophical point 
of view. These lectures are generally on theology, ancient and modern 
history and history of literature. But in the same time some intro- 
ductory lectures are delivered, giving a general survey of the sciences 
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of his faculty and a knowledge of some secondary sciences. Thus for 
instance in the juridical faculty the first two years are devoted to 
lectures on encyclopedia of jurisprudence, on history of Roman laws, 
on history of Russian legislature and Russian political and social 
institutions, and lastly on statistics, political economy, logic and 
psychology. During the two last years the lectures are delivered on 
the special sciences of the faculty. Thus in the juridical faculty 
long series of lectures are given on Roman law; on criminal law and 
procedure in general and the Russian in particular; on civil law and 
procedure ; on canonical law ; on the political institutions of different 
countries of Europe, and on the political and administrative laws of 
Russia; on the financial institutions of Russia in parallel with those 
of other countries, on the different institutions concerning the 
national welfare, known with us under the name of police, and on 
international law. The sciences being taught in their general 
outlines, their literatures and their different systems and theories, the 
student on quitting the University has acquired such an amount of 
knowledge that he is enabled to continue independently the special 
study of any science of his faculty. But if he should have no such 
intention he retains the benefit of a scientific and complete educa- 
tion. | 

The most characteristic feature of any University is the organ- 
ization of the student’s life, which spreads its influence over the 
whole body of the establishment. The universities in Russia are of 
a decidedly democratic kind, open to all classes, de jure and de facto, 
without distinction of any kind, the rich and the poor may occupy its 
benches, the students being subjected to no superfluous expenses. 
The obligatory annual payment being not above 8J. is very easily 
avoided by those who cannot afford it. The students live in their 
own lodgings, and therefore live according to their means. A great 
number of them receive subsidies from different sums bequeathed 
by benevolent persons for that purpose to the University, and from 
the amount of the annual payment of all the students. The students 
as a corporation have their own funds from which any student may 
borrow money either for a certain time or with the moral obligation 
of returning it when possible. 

By the following statement may be seen how different are the 
classes to which they belong. Out of the general numbers of 
students amounting to above 4 thousand there are— 


2,634 sons of nobles and employés. 


181 sons of clergy, a class generally very poor. 
316 sons of merchants. 


797 sons of poor burghers and free men. 


The general inspection and jurisdiction over the conduct of the 
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student in all public places and the University where they assemble 
for the lectures, is entrusted to an inspector and his aids, and a juris- 
diction over graver offences belongs to the Curator of the circuit. 
The laws protect the student against any authority except that of 
the University. They cannot be arrested by the police without the 
presence and sanction of the Inspector. 

The freedom of speech of the professors in their lectures, and the 
perfect freedom of the students, causes the general spirit of the 
student to be very high, free, and liberal. A general love of science 
and occupation is always kept up in them by the endeavours of our 
learned and able professors. They leave the University with a 
cultivated mind, powerful by its habit of analysis, firm, liberal and 
patriotic principles ready to be carried out for the benefit of their 
country in all the different spheres in which they move by their 
respective positions in society. 


Bo Ke? 
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Statistical Table on Educational Establishments in Russia in 1856. 


The names of the 
Circuits 
and Number of Provinces 
included in each 
of them. 


Circuit of St. Ptrsbrg., 8 Prov. 


ss Moscow, 9 Prov....... 
os Keys 5 Brovers...- 
A Kharkow, 6 Prov. . 
BS Kazan, 10 Prov....... 
oA Odessa, 4 Prov. and 
QUCHHES Vecor ine. 
5 Vilno, 4 Prov.......... 
5 SETI Aeeplecee tise dees 
es Dorpat, 3 Prov.t...... 












a 


Their 
Num- 
ber. 
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Number | Number 


of 


Professors 
and other 
Func- 
tionaries. 





15 
117 
92 
72 
76 


Universities. 














Their 
Numn- 


4 5 6 7 
Lyceums.* 
Number | Number 
Their of 
Nan Professors 
Stu- ~ | and other Stu- 
ber. Funce- 
dents, fvondens dents. 
4.63 a As Pe 
1,456 1 16 57 
881 1 20 55 
453 rp Be 
322 a a 
1 33 96 
573 Fo 
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District Schools. 








Parochial Schools. 
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Number 
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Professors 
and other 
Func- 
tionaries. 
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Number 
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Veterinary Schools. 


ee een eee ae 


Number 











Gymnasiums. 
= : Private | of Teachers Number 
The Names of the Educa- | and Func- | p 
Circuits tional tionaries crsors 
and Number of Provinces Their Number Their plas Their N beta eee in Govern- D om 
included in each Num- {Scholars} Num- |Scholars} Num- | Scholars th sri ee | Private 
of them. in in in Teach- 
ber. ber ber. Number. | Primary 
them them. them. Schools: ing. 
Circuit of St. Ptrsbrg., 8 Prov. 15 3,180 64 4,518 139 6,863 232 864 885 
* Moscow, 9 Prov....... 12 3,478 84 5,025 246 | 13,540 83 1,241 464: 
As Kiev, 5 Prov. ......... a7 3,730 41 3,558 117 4,420 Q7 625 82 
5 Kharkow, 6 Prov. ... ff 1,524 68 3,208 118 6,166 37 829 101 
3 Kazan, 10 Prov....... 13 2,972 79 3,680 164 9,054 23 1,016 138 
BA Odessa, 4’Prov.and 
Nein Uy 1,465 32 2,448 70 2,832 42 496 786 
ks WValnOn4 PrOve.csess ses 8 2,243 24 2,350 95 1,321 23 602 712 
5 Siberiavstatscsses abasic 3 449 Q1 1,445 51 2,117 3 244, iat 
Ps Dorpat, 3 Prov.t+ ... 4, 762 25 1,368 85 3,617 145 802 156 
Motals!s..cec wees 86 19,098 438 27,600 — 1,085 49,930 615 6,219 2,685 


* Lyceums are institutions which occupy a position between Universities and Gymnasiums, and are generally not ver 
brilliant establishments, 

This Table does not contain some establishments which are not under the care of the Minister of Public Instructio 
as the Institutes for Ladies and the High Judicial School, and some others, and the reports of which were not in the han¢ 
of the author; and it does not contain ‘the Kingdom of Poland and Finland. 


+ The University of Dorpat has a somew hat exclusive and separate position, and is rather a German University, but 
incorporated into the Russian law. 


Number of Scientific Societies in Russia in 1858 .....6.....seseveees reste ig 
s printed volumes during the year 1856 ...........cescseseseeee 1,405 

eS translations from foreign LAN OURPES 1.05 cecuoscoreacesetecsceens 131 

° Meriodienls tin 18G6 irsc.cs-se0, cme sodaasaaceasceudsaeacceenaenan 104 
books imported from foreign COUNTIES .........cecceeceenee eee 2,240 


Sum assigned by the "Treasury for the Ministry of National Instruction in 1856, 2917, 482 roubles, 


ire 
448,840 sterling]. [eur 
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OBSERVATIONS on IntEariTIMAcy in the Lonpon PaRisHEs of 
St. Maryitesons, St. Pancras, and Sr. Groran’s, Souru- 
WARK, during the YnAR 1857; deduced from the Returns of the 
Registrar-General. By Wrut1am Acton, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Kellow of the Medico-Chirurgical and 
Statistical Societies. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 17th May, 1859. 


THERE are questions, and illegitimacy is one of them, from the con- 
sideration of which—whatever of disagreeable or repulsive the task 
may involye—the advocates of social progress must no longer shrink. 

Social evils claim, as urgently, to be investigated and discussed as 
physical plague spots. It is conceded on all hands, even in what is 
termed “Society,” that society itself, moved by public opinion, must 
take action against these evils if it be desirable to remedy them. 
~ Society has resolved upon abandoning the fictitious delicacy that was 
once a false film before its eyes and a lying curb upon its honest 
tongue, and no longer ignores them. I need hardly, therefore, 
apologize for introducing the subject of illegitimacy to the notice 
of a body whose self-imposed task and duty is the careful collection 
of what I may fairly call the raw material of truths. No social evil 
more constantly and obtrusively presents itself before us than 
Intneitimacy, yet curiously enough it has no literature. I have 
looked through the lately published catalogue of our library, and 
failed to find. mention of the word. With the exception of some 
few books relative to Foundling Hospitals, I experience the same 
plentiful lack of information when I consult the libraries of the 
Royal College of Surgeons and of the Royal Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. I would fain hope, however, that in future this subject will 
occupy its fair share of the attention of Statisticians, particularly 
when I state that in the year 1856, according to the Revistrar- 
General’s statistics, 42,651 illegitimate children were born in England 
and Wales; while in Scotland no less than 2,761 of them came into 
the world during 1858. 

The following deductions are drawn from the unpublished returns 
of the Registrar-General. At my solicitation, Major Graham has, 
with his well-known good feeling, and I fear at considerable trouble 
to his staff, forwarded me an amended copy of the notes returned to 
his department, relating to the deaths of children under five years 
of age, being the offsprings of unmarried women during the year 
1857. In this table, I find fully detailed the sex of each infant, its 
AGE at death; the occupation of the mother; the IMMEDIATE 
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causz of death; whether it took place in a WoRKHOUSE ; or whether 
AN Inquest was held on it. From other sources I have been able to 
ascertain THE. OCCUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS of 170 illegitimate 
children, as well as THE AGES OF THE MOTHERS. I have been at- 
some pains to collect accurate information on THE ACTUAL WORK- 
ING OF THE PRESENT Bastarpy Law, and I have pointed out its 
harassing bearing on the woman who would affiliate a child on its 
putative father, as well as its oppressive action on the ratepayers. 

In commenting on the tables of vioLENT DEaTHS and on the | 
InquEsts that have been held on the bodies of illegitimate children, 
I have considered THE PUNISHMENTS now ATTENDING on InFay- 
TICIDE, and proved by the returns of the criminal statistics, that 
J tiddes Juries, Secretaries of State (from extenuating circumstances 
ae one and all are obliged to consider), rarely carry out the letter 
of the law. From these premises I argue that a complete revision 
of the whole Bastardy enactment is loudly called for. 

In the course of my inquiries, I found that no child could be 
buried without a certificate from the district registrar; to obtain this 
the mother presents herself to that official, and her answers to 
certain questions are noted by him and handed in to the central 
office. Thus it became a mere matter of labour to ascertain the 
amount of mortality of illegitimate infants, by observing the number 
of entries in the name of the mother—not of the father. By this 
process I arrive at a total of 892 illegitimate children who died 
during the year 1857 in the three London parishes of Marylebone, 
St. Pancras, and St. George’s, Southwark. No reasonable doubt 
can exist of the general accuracy of this first total, and I believe 
those that follow, having reference to the sew and age of the infants 
and the oceupations of their mothers and fathers, will be found 
equally reliable. 

Tue Sex.—In looking over the tables, 1 found that there were 
189 males and 203 females buried in the year 1857. 

Tue Acre at Dreatru.—tThe next fact to be ascertained was the 
age (between one week and one year) at which the greater propor-. 


tion of the children die; to ascertain this, I made the annexed 
table :— 



































Age of Child. Marylebone. | St. Pancras. | St. George’s. Total. 

Mer I WOOK to snuctccssncssenoseeissoctoee: [2h 10 9 31 
Above 1 week and under 1 month Dig 15 3 45 
MNGSr a MIOVENS: 06.562... cscsesnecesvounaes 53 35 22 110 
So TR, GRR ee 39 26 9 74 

Nt AT Gem ee BaoR Eat asses aines hae 14 Diet 2 24 

SR Pea Oe eeen acs Gatto hans cen 24 LS 2 39 
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These figures show that out of 388 illegitimate children that died in 
1857, the large proportion of 326 died before they were one year old. 
The most fatal period is found to be between the ages of one month 
and three months; during this 110 perished. The next fatal period 
is from the third to the sixth month, when disease carried off 74. 
If a child survives this dangerous epoch, it may probably live. The 
third period of greatest fatality is from birth to a month old; death 
seems to overtake few under a week old, and it would really appear, 
from these statistics, that notwithstanding all the misery of the 
mothers and the destitution they undergo, previous and subsequent 
to their confinement, the illegitimate child is born healthy, and would 
survive ifthe mother could at the same time nourish it and gain her live- 
lihood. But I believe that the great mortality above shown to attend 
infants between the first and third months of their age, occurs either 
from their being put out to nurse and so losing the benefit of their 
natural nutriment, or from failure in the supply of breast milk through 
the destitution of the mother. Such a supposition appears borne 
out by the experience I acquire on all sides; and it is an impor- 
tant element in calculating the expectation of life of illegitimate 
children. 

Tue Occupation or tHE Moruer.—It will appear from the 
annexed table that among the known occupations of 389 mothers 
(of 1857) were the following :— 





























; In In Tn i 

Occupations of Mother. Marylebone. | St. Pancras. | St. George’s. Total. 
Gentlewomen ...............ceccc0ee $2 3 ra 3 
Domestic servants .............0. 81 82 Sle 194 
INO Stated): 2322 ies. She. 59 22 8 89 
Press iwiAers saci csccdvaccheses 14 10 9 33 
MPGPAGEWORKECES) os oascee once hi 5 11 16 
SiMe WAaried: .)56)0.,uRekce kk 2 2 rs 4 
GEO Am Be Seca tote rst oe thai 156 124 59 339 





Domestic servants then figure most largely, for they amount in 
the above table to 194. The fact that a large proportion of the 
mothers of illegitimate children have been in service is very impor- 
tant, and shews us of how many unfortunates the reclamation by 
re-employment, in nursing or household work, is particularly in the 


hands of the Ladies of England.* 


* IT am well aware it may be retorted on me, that by thus advocating the 
system of the mothers of illegitimate children going out as wet-nurses, I am 
encouraging them to desert their own children, and thus further swelling the 
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In the second rank stand those whose occupation “is not stated,” 
amounting to 89; then figure “dressmakers” 33; and lastly, girls 
who earn their livelihood by working in the various petty trades, 
such as “shoe binding,” “ flower making,” &c., amounting to 16. 
In looking over the lists, I find the term “ gentlewoman”’ occa- 
sionally set down as the occupation of the mother; “ barmaids” not 
unfrequently figure there, as well as an occasional “ ballet dancer,” 
“ farmer’s daughter,’ “ companion to a lady,’”’ and “ housekeeper.” 
And lastly, I beg especially to call attention to the fact, that the 
registrars of both Marylebone and St. Pancras have noticed that in 
four cases the father has married the mother since the birth of the 
child. This is very encouraging, as bearing out the opinion I have 
advanced elsewhere, that if the woman were cared for, these marriages 
would be much more common. 

In prosecuting my inquiries, I have met with much corroborative 
evidence, bearing out opinions 1 have long since maintained, that 
marriage (within her degree) is the most natural, safe, and certain 
way in which the mother of an illegitimate child can be permanently 
assisted. I have no hesitation in saying, that the energies of the phi- - 
lanthropist and the parish officer should be more especially directed 
to this great object. Mr. Tubbs, the relieving officer of the parish 
of St. Marylebone, strongly advocates these marriages. In a large 
number of instances, we are well aware the men will not and cannot 
marry ; but a parish officer meets with many other cases, in which, 
were persuasion brought well to bear, or could some slight pecuniary 
encouragement be forthcoming, the father of the child would marry 
the mother and become a reformed character. The remission of fees 
by the clergyman has been found very beneficial in certain instances, 
together with a little advice by those taking an interest in parish 
matters. J am well aware that some disinclination still exists in the 
minds of many sensible people, to assist women who have given birth 
to illegitimate children, but 1 am not the less sure, that not the least 
result of the ventilation of “the great social evil question’ has been 
the growth of Christian change in this respect. 

Tur Occupation OF THE FatHeRs.—In the tables of the 
Registrar-General, no notice of the occupation of the alleged father 
of the illegitimate child is taken, but through the kindness of 
Dr. Randall, the medical officer of the Marylebone Infirmary, I am 
enabled to publish the annexed valuable table :— 


infant mortality. I admit that the mortality of infant bastards and their 
mothers is now very large, that I can conceive its aggravation, not a possible, but, on 
the contrary, its diminution a certain consequence of any improvement of the 
circumstances of the latter. 
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The Occupation of the Faturrs of the Cutupren of the Sinctn WomMEN. 


Bakers: os.2si: 5.32. 2 | Coachmen ....:3 | Keeper. of \ 1 Shopman ........ 1 
Blacksmiths .... 2 | Collarmaker.... 1 Lunatics.. SOldISUS! 5 c\.cie, ri 
Bookbinder .... 1 | Costermonger 1 Labourers........ 20 | Solicitor ........ 1 
Siem iayerss..... 87). Dyer ox..cc is 1 | Lathrender ... 1 | Stoker wu... 1 
Butchers ........ 4 | Engineers........ 3 | Leathercutter 1 | Surgeon ........ 1 
Utes ..02..5.000- 2° | French a 3 Ostlers ............ 2 | Shoemakers .... 3 
Cabinetmakers 3 lishers .. Painter ........... 4 | Stonemasons... 2 
Cabmen: + ).,.c:. 5 | Gardeners........ 2 | Policemen......... 2 | Traveller ....... 1 
Carman........... 1 | Gasfitter ...... 1 | Plasterer ........ VIP allors 04 so 8 
Carpenters .... 11 Gentlemen .... 6 | Potmen............ 2 | Undertaker .... 1 
Cates Si pe taGreencreeet «2.71 | Porters \cc...0.0 4 | Upholsterer.... 1 
diver es... Ba  GEVRGCE 0.5.08: 1 Fe ga) rc 1 | Whitesmiths.... 3 
Cigar Makers 2 | Groom ........... POMS) Pebbicam 3 35: 1 | Unknown ........ 13 
ire Se 6 | Hairdresser... 1 | Railway Guard 1 meee 
Coachpuilder.. } | Hlorsekeeper... I | Sailors <.......... 2 Tats. 180 

WOVE RT 6 sch caters 1 | Servants ........ Py od 


, These were the fathers of the 180 illegitimate children born in 
the Workhouse of Marylebone, and 46 of whose deaths figure in the 
above returns of the Registrar-General. I only offer this table for 
what it is worth; as indicating, to some extent, the position of the 
putative fathers of illegitimate children born in workhouses. I have 
no suspicion of misrepresentation by the woman, because when inter- 
rogated she voluntarily gives the address, as well as the position in 
life, of the father. Mi 
As a general rule, few women who could father a child upon a 
gentleman, come into a workhouse. Such unmarried pregnant 
women, are usually confined by private practitioners, yet in the 
above list we find that “6 gentlemen,” “1 surgeon,” “1 solicitor,”’ 
were the fathers of illegitimate children born in the workhouse. It 
appears from the table, that no less than 20 persons, coming under 
the denomination of “ labourers,’’ were the alleged fathers of illegiti- 
mate children, which favours the position that the promiscuous herd- 
ing of the lower classes, contributes largely to corrupt the morals of 
the female poor. Male domestics next appear as the most numerous 
class of fathers; this is, quite, what one might expect, and if the 
specified “3 coachmen,’ “2 butlers,” “2 gardeners,” and.“ 1 groom,” 
are added to the list of unenumerated servants, it amounts to 25. 
Bearing in mind what has been shown in a preceding table, that 194 
mothers were themselves domestics, it would appear as though the 
present system of keeping a large number of single men and women 
in households, is productive of a considerable proportion of illegiti- 
mate children. I next find 13 women stated that the father of their 
child was unknown. In a few, avery few, of these cases, I admit 
the female’s inability, out of a variety of paramours, to fix upon an 
individual, but I faney it much more often happens that a woman in 
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her first pregnancy declines to indicate the father of her child, either 
from devoted consideration for his feelings, or in the belief that he 
cannot afford to pay for her confinement, yet may make her an 
honest woman by marriage, as soon as he can save a little money. 
The tenderness, in the first of these cases, is too often undeserved 
and thrown away, and in the second, the hopes of the victim are too 
often found delusive. 

I have few remarks to make on the occupations of the other 
fathers— carpenters (11),” “ bricklayers (8),”’ “tailors (8),” are a 
class of men receiving good wages, and doubtless decoy women under 
the pretence of marriage, but should pregnancy supervene, refuse to 
fulfil their promises. The uniform of the soldier makes him always 
a dangerous lover, his poor pay will scarcely ever enable him to 
marry the woman he has seduced. That the clerks of London (6) 
contribute their share to the whole illegitimate births of the town, 
I feel pretty well convinced; but I suppose that their mistresses 
seek not the workhouse for their accouchments. A great outcry has 
been raised against the policeman, but this return proves that only 
two mothers have accused the force of being the fathers of their 
children. They have, it is well known, amfle facilities, but it is 
surprising (that numerous as they are in the northern and western 
parishes) they seem no more effective against female virtue than 
sailors. Probably, however, in the eastern parishes the proportions 
would be varied; although even there his transient visits hardly 
allow the latter time to be a seducer. JI must admit that I was un- 
prepared to find the “cabmen”’ of London in the latter category, but 
no less than five are stated to be the fathers of illegitimate children 
born in the workhouse. Mr. Tubbs thinks it probable, that the 
fathers described as “ cabmen,’’ might have worked the evil attributed 
to them, in more idle and prosperous days, as gentlemen’s servants, 
driving cabs being often the only available resource for discharged 
erooms, coachmen, or stable hands. 

PacILiviEs FoR AFFILIATION OF THE CHILD.—You may sup- 
pose, that an able and intelligent relieving officer like the Mr. Tubbs 
Ihave spoken of, would be enabled to assist a large portion of these 
170 women-to recover from the fathers of their offspring the usual 
1s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. a week for the support of the children, as well as 
some pecuniary compensation towards the expenses of the parish on 
account of the lying-in. Such an officer, will however, turning to the 
Act of Parliament, inform the ratepayers that he is expressly for- 
bidden to interfere in this matter. I will detain you afew minutes 
while I read a clause which must govern his conduct from the Act 
7 and 8 Vict., cap. 101, sec. 7. 


“And be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for any justice of the peace to 
appoint any officer of any parish or union to have the custody of any bastard child 
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as hereinbefore provided, or for any officer of any parish or union, clerk of justices, 
or constable, to receive any money in respect of any bastard child under an order 
of petty session as aforesaid, or as such officer to conduct any application to make 
or enforce such order, or in any way to interfere as such officer in causing such 
application to be made, or in procuring evidence in support of such application, 
under a penalty of forty shillings, to be levied on conviction before any two 
justices, as penalties and forfeitures under the said first-recited Act: Provided 
always, that after the death of such mother, or if such mother be incapacitated as 
aforesaid, so often as any bastard child, for whose maintenance such order of petty 
sessions has been made, becomes chargeable to any parish or union by the neglect 
of the putative father to make the payments due under the orders of justices, then 
and in such case it shall be lawful for any Board of Guardians of an union or 
parish, or if there be no such Board of Guardians, for the Overseers of any parish 
or place to make such application for the enforeement of the order as might have 
been made by the mother of such bastard child if alive; but all payments for the 
maintenance of such child made in pursuance of such application, shall be made to 
some person to be from time to time appointed by the justices as hereinbefore 
provided, and on condition that such bastard child shall cease to be chargeable to 
such parish or union.” 


Debarred, then, from legal assistance from the parish, during her 
lifetime, the mother’s usual course is to apply to a magistrate, who 
on the payment of 2s. will grant her a summons to be served on the 
putative father, 3f he can be found. This is however no easy task, 
particularly in cases when such father (as often happens) has changed 
his place of abode, and has obtained employment in some distant 
part of the country, with a view to conceal his whereabouts. Be it 
moreover understood, that the female must deposit in the hands of 
the summoning officer, a sum to cover the expense of making these 
distant enquiries. But supposing the summons served, and the 
putative father present, the magistrate, provided the mother’s state- 
ments can be corroborated by other testimony in some material par- 
ticular, can only adjudge him to pay any sum not exceeding 2s. 6d. 
a week towards the maintenance of the child until it attains its 
thirteenth year. Magistrates and relieving officers all agree on the 
hardship of this course, yet in the present state of the bastardy law, 
there is no alternative, and it is only by the preceding cumbersome 
machinery, that a seducer can be reached, and then after all, the 
regular payment of the weekly allowance is by no means secured to 
the woman by this plan, as no security is taken for it. The man, if 
so disposed, can walk away, adopt a new hiding place, and set the 
unfortunate at defiance. The latter may, it is true, again appeal to 
the magistrate, and he after swearing her that she is not married, 
that the father has not paid the sum ordered, and the child is still 
alive, may, on the payment of an additional sum, to cover new 
expenses, issue his warrant for the apprehension of the recusant. 
But I would ask, can the majority of mothers be expected to incur 
the expenses of this ordeal ? 

The practical working of the present bastardy law is to force the 
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mother upon the parish for relief. My informant, Mr. Tubbs, tells 
me, there are now 85 persons receiving the weekly pittance of 1s. 
each from the parish of Marylebone, because they have not taken 
the necessary steps, or having taken them, have failed to recover 
from the fathers of their bastards. 

I find, moreover, that on the Ist of J anuary, 1858, that no less 
than 14,417 children, exclusive of 312 mothers of illegitimate 
children, were charged under similar circumstances, upon the paro- 
chial rates, in 629 unions and single parishes in England and Wales, 
having a population of 16,628,399 persons, as the following table will 
show :— 
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Illegitimate 


























Illegitimate . : 
Chil dren under 16 sures aK 16, 
of Able-bodied not Able-bodied 
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Tn-door welief .3...05..ccccc00, 8,263 1,082 
‘Out-door relief ...........6.0. 5,072 
Total ak eis a 13,335 “1,062 
| ce 
Total yest. 14,417 





Shamefully small as is the pittance I have referred to, as doled 
out to the mothers of bastards in the metropolis, can anything be 
more oppressive than that it should fall at all upon the ratepayers ? 
Can anything be more iniquitous, towards the unfortunate woman, 
than this system? Should not the Act, which alike debars the 
relieving officer from assisting the mother, and from procuring the 
re-imbursement of the charges the parish has been put to, be at once 
repealed? Mr. Tubbs suggests, that parishes should have the same 
power given them, of recovering the sums they have expended, from 
the fathers of illegitimate children, as they now have from the 
fathers of legitimate ones. Such an enactment would have a healthy 
tendency in checking seduction and relieving the rates, while at the 
same time it would remove one of the most crying evils of the present 
poor law. 

From the judicial statistics for England in 1857, I learn that 
5,816 men were taken into custody for disobeying bastardy orders, in 
the year 1857. Of these, 2,860 were discharged, and 2,956 were con- 
victed. Of the latter, 235 were committed for three months and 
above two, 130 for two months and above one, 143 for one month 
and above fourteen days, 21 for fourteen days and under; 814 were 
fined ; and 1,610 were punished. From the above alleged facts, it is 
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probable that the mothers must have enforced the law, for parishes 
(as I have above shown) could not have interfered. 

I cannot leave this part of my subject without recommending the 
re-enactment of a very beneficial section of the old Poor Law as it 
stood before its revision in 1834. It was in those days possible, if a 
pregnant girl came before the parochial authorities indicating the 
author of her condition, for the parish to take steps, that her accouch- _ 
ment and the rearing of the child, did not fall upon the parish; the 
latter having power to recover from the father. In any reform of the 
bastardy laws, the restoration of this clause in some form or other, 
is, I think, called for. There is, however, another way in which the 
seducer of a woman can be reached, and society vindicated. Her 
parent, or relation standing in loco parentis, may bring an action for 
loss of her services, and recover damages, or she herself, supposing: 
seduction has occurred after promise of marriage, may proceed for 
the breach for that promise. I have lately paid considerable atten- 
tion to the reported decisions of this kind, and my impression 1s, that 
the law, as it at present stands, is quite equal to vindicate the parent 
as well as outraged public feeling. The only obstacle, to its general 
employment, is its costliness. Could a summary way be devised, of 
bringing this form of justice within the reach of the really poor, a 
great benefit would accrue to society, and the seduction of women, 
whether effected to please themselves or their paramours, would 
become a luxurious and expensive rarity. With respect to 

Tun age oF THE Morners.—I am again indebted to the kind- 
ness of Dr. Randall for the annexed table. 

Two hundred and thirty-three women have been confined during 
the year 1857, in the midwifery wards of the St. Marylebone Work- 
house 

Of these there were 


INES URE CCS WOMICIUS (J. b5is.cesoacertscmuadtetvcidewetes 55 
Single NC Mer rege 178 
Of the single 

Between the ages of 17 and 20 there were ............ 43 
” ” 21 9 30 ye pawcapagoase 123 
99 pie 3] 99 40 5 10 
On ine: a6 Of Vs there WAS! vcvoged.etttberstenresceacocscuues ] 
” 29 43 99 = POA een neherecereesrererssevesenes 1 
MP OLAL dese anda aaimeaiiess 178 


From 17 to 30, then, are the 13 years during which woman most 
_ frequently yeilds to temptation. See her safely through them, and 
she may generally be left to take care of herself, although the table 
shows that even at the maturity of 43, one woman was not old 
enough to protect her virtue. 


o 
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In looking over the tabulated Causes or Inrant Bastarp 
Deratus, I have attempted, in vain, to classify the diseases; they 
are as various as are the causes of death among legitimate infants, 
and the returns of the Registrar-General cannot enter into all 
particulars. But if we fail easily to classify the immediate cause 
of death, no one can read (however hastily) this death list, without 
noticing such headings as “ want of breast milk,” “accidental suffo- 
“ cation,” “low vitality,’ “marasmus,” “atrophy,” “ emaciation,’’ 
“ exhaustion from diarrhea,” “ gradual wasting from birth,” “ depri- 
“vation of breast milk,’ “ want of maternal nourishment, the 
mother being ill of small-pox,”’ “accelerated by cold,” “suffocated 
“in bed,” “ lying on its face.” | 

One thing, however, is apparent, and highly important; among all 
these 892 children, only 16 bore marks of having died of specific 
disease, namely, syphilis. Of the mothers of these 16, eight were 
servants, four of occupation not stated, one was a barmaid, one an 
artificial flower maker, and one a dressmaker. 

DEATHS TAKING PLACE IN WorxkHOUSES.—Another sad tale is 
developed in these statistics, for we find that 131 children died in, or 
were buried from, workhouses. Thus Marylebone workhouse con- 
tributed 65, St. Pancras 51, St. George’s Southwark, 16. 

Proportion oF Drarus amone InnecrtimaTe CurmpRrEen.—l 
presume there are few persons, who have given even but cursory 
attention to the subject of vital statistics, but must have been con- 
vinced that the proportion of deaths occurring among bastard 
children, was very large. What that proportion was, no one up to 
the present day has been able to surmise, and even now, with the 
Registrar-General’s figures before me, I regret to say, that the exact 
proportion, even in these parishes of Marylebone and St. Pancras, 
cannot be exactly ascertained. We may however, from the annexed 
table, arrive at an approximation which may startle some who for the 
first time consider the figures. 
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From this table, it would appear, that out of 877 births, 392, 
that is, nearly half the illegitimate children in these three parishes 
died. In the parish of St. Saviour’s, the proportion is just one-half. 
Now admitting the truth of these observations, that probably many 
of the births are not registered, still the mortality is such as the 
public were not prepared to hear of. It surely deserves further 
investigation, and should cause the statesman, and the moralist, to 
consider whether something cannot be done to contract its deplorable 
extent. 

Inqursts.—The cause of death among these children, appears to 
have been attended, in so many cases, with peculiar and suspicious 
circumstances, that I find that inquests were held on 40 of them. 
Of these, 17 were held in the parish of Marylebone, 15 in St. 
Pancras, 8 in St. George’s, Southwark. That the frequency of hoid- 
ing inquests on the bodies of illegitimate children is not confined to 
London, is proved by some Liverpool returns, showing that in the 
year 1857, inquests were held on 41 bastard children, and I presume, 
had I the means at hand, similar statistics could be obtained from ail 
our large cities, showing equally lamentable results of the desperate 
misery to which the mothers are too often reduced. 

Now these inquests being so numerous you will naturally inquire 
what verdicts were returned, the answer is again given us by that 
stern enunciator of facts and figures, Major Graham, to whose 
kindness 1 am again indebted for the following table, a condensation 
of a larger one not yet published, which he has placed at’ my 
disposal. 


Deaths of Male and Female Children unDER ONE YEAR OF AGE returned as having 
occurred in England and Wales from the undermentioned VIOLENT CAUSES in 
the year 1856. 
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It is a frightful list: no less than 846 babies are recorded officially, 
as hanged, strangled, poisoned, suffocated, and so forth, during the 
year 1856. The great majority of these we are justified in assuming 
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were the illegitimate offsprings of first falls from virtue. Babies 
whose lives might have been saved by the hundreds, only no one 
cared about them. So they are gone with many others to witness 
against us :—and their mothers are where ? 

We may read these figures as we will, but none may deny that 
they indicate a most awful total of crime: However largely we may 
allow for accident, I havé no doubt that most of these children came 
by their deaths in the foulest way. The hopeless difficulty of rear- 
ing her offspring, and their maddening want and misery,—not the 
fear of shame, for to that she is obtuse, have in most of these cases 
caused the mother to raise her hand against the life she has given. 

Tn a certain number of instances detection follows the committal 
of the crime, and the indignant law officers put on the track of the 
culprit their official detectives. In proportion as the poor creature 
has been previously neglected by society is she now hunted down, 
and her minutest antecedents ferreted out. If there is any part of 
the criminal law which has received greater attention than another, 
it is the means of detecting infanticide, but curiously enough, after 
all this labour, the tests break down, and, whether a child has been 
born alive or dead, remains, after all the efforts of the counsel and 
medical men, a question of a very dubious evidence, the prisoner 
receiving always the benefit of the doubt. 

The collection of a large number of reports of trials that have 
actually taken place, shows that juries in the present day—taking 
into consideration the difficulty of proof—and weighing well the 
great temptations placed in the path of a woman,—the destitution she 
has been exposed to from the neglect of the real or supposed father, 
—the certain degradation that follows the public exposure of her 
shame, and the almost impossibility of supporting herself and infant, 
—will waver long before finding a poor creature guilty; and she 
either escapes altogether, or her crime is visited only with the 
punishment of concealment of birth. 

That I am not speaking without some authority, let me give in 
proof the return by the Metropolitan Police, an important docu- 
ment that few of us consult, although it gives a considerable insight 
into this subject. Thus we find that during the year 1857, eighteen 
females were taken into custody for concealing the birth of their 
infants; eight were discharged by the police magistrates, ten were 
committed for trial; of these two were convicted, six were acquitted, 
two bills not found or not prosecuted. The ages of the committed 
were, one under 20, six under 25, one under 380, two under 40. The 
punishments of the two convicted were one month and under six 
months. 

It however appears from another table, that even if a mother 
murder her child and the crime be brought home to her in the 
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clearest manner, she by no means undergoes as a matter of course 
the penalty awarded by the code. During the last twelve months 
several marked cases of child murder have been proved; those by Mary 
Jones, tried at Kingston, and Mary Newell, tried at Oxford, may be 
fresh in public recollection. Both of these women were left for 
execution: but both of them were, by a merciful legal fiction, 
reprieved as criminal Junatics. I find that in 1856 five females were 
imprisoned as criminal lunatics under sign manual warrants from 
the Secretary of State, for concealing birth and infanticide. Their 
periods of detention were fixed as follows :— 


Bites, NOs BiG WR MER oi. 55 2 vicasessdnaagchon nce 2 
jx SAVEALS ORE QDOVE ns uencsssisrdosesie svwrccannnss 1 
,.9 Wie eek ipa ecbalie euMneaou Maes 3 


I infer, then, that in the present state of society, the pains and 
penalties against infanticide, strong as they are, cannot be carried 
into effect; and that the scale of them (like many other portions 
of our criminal laws) requires revision. The law is inefficacious, 
inasmuch as it neither punishes nor prevents the crime (the object 
of all laws); the feeling of the juries, as well as the public, being 
with the criminal. If a woman wishes to destroy her child, she can 
do so despite the law. Let me give an instance from the “Times ”’ 
of August 21st, 1858 :— | 


‘Central Criminal Court, August 20, before Mr. Prendergast, Q.C., Rebecca 
Wells, 22, spinster, was indicted for endeavouring to conceal the birth of her 
female child. Mr. Orridge prosecuted and Mr. Sleigh defended. The prisoner had 
previously to the 21st of June been in the service of a lady in Beauvoir Terrace, 
Stoke Newington, and upon that day the lady, having her suspicions excited, taxed 
the prisoner with what she thought had occurred, and prisoner did not deny it. 
The police were then called in, and they found the body of the infant in the pipe 
of the water-closet. Mr. J. James, of Nelson Terrace, Stoke Newington, surgeon, 
stated that in his opinion the prisoner had been prematurely and unexpectedly 
delivered where the child was found. The learned Commissioner said, if that was 
so there was no case to go to the jury. However wrong the prisoner’s conduct had 
been, as she had done nothing to dispose of the body, she could not be found guilty 
of concealing the birth of the child. We might talk about India, but he was sorry 
to say infanticide was carried on to a great extent in this country, and strong 
measures should be taken to repress it. Incontinence was one thing and child 
murder another. The prisoner was then ordered to be discharged.” 


I could multiply instances did time allow me. If a woman, says 
Mr. Wakley, is delivered over a pail of water and the child dropped 
into the water,no one can say whether or not the child has been 
wilfully destroyed. Let a woman but place a child (as it appears is 
often done) in such a position that it shall inhale the same air that 
it has repeatedly respired, and it dies. Let us hear Mr. Wakley, 
than whom a better authority cannot be cited, on this Massacre or 
THE INNOCENTS. 
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“On the 13th of May last, two inquests were held by that gentleman as 
Coroner for West Middlesex, upon the bodies of two infants under 8 months, who 
were suffocated by “ carbonic acid gas,” arising from inhaling their own breath, by 
being placed by the mothers under the bedclothes during the night. In the course 
of such inquiry, the Coroner took occasion to state that the evil of infaats being 
suffocated by the mothers, for want of necessary precaution (not to say ignorance 
and neglect), was becoming truly alarming. During the last several months the 
sacrifice of infants, from a month to a twelvemonth old, could scarcely be credited ; 
but he (the Coroner), holding the office he did, was the only one who could speak as 
to the extent of so serious an evil, as far, at least, as his extensive district was 
concerned. He had observed that during the winter and cold spring months the 
mortality of infants from carbonic acid gas, in inhaliag their own breath whilst 
under the bedclothes, was 95 per cent. more than in the summer months. The 
reason being obvious, as in the latter months the bedclothes were thrown off in a 
great measure from both parents and infants, so that the latter were able to breathe 
pure air. He (the Coroner) had been in hopes, from the constant publicity given 
in the public journals to the prevalence of this evil, that it would be considerably 
upon the decrease; but he regretted to say that such was not the case. He should, 
however, persevere in his endeavours, and he earnestly hoped in time, with the 
assistance of the profession and the press in giving publicity to such cases, to be 
successful in totally eradicating this deplorable evil.” 


In conclusion, I beg to observe that it has not been my object on 
the present occasion to point out the remedies, this has been already 
done in an appeal that I (in conjunction with my friend Mr. White- 
horne) have made to the Charity Commissioners, but I may here 
recapitulate some of my views. I look for remedies, strange though 
at first sight it may appear, not altogether in the better education of 
the more exposed class of women, or in higher wages. Desirable as 
these unquestionably are, they will not, in my opinion, prevent 
seduction. To cut off the supply of harlotry, the demand must be 
checked by taking greater precautions than we now do to make the 
SEDUCER (and this, too, is merely a conventional term) suffer either 
in person or in purse. I propose the establishment of a Govern- 
ment Board, or other competent authority, whose duty it shall be to 
take charge of the pregnant woman thrown out of a situation; then 
to afford her work and assistance until confinement; then to see to 
her lying-in; and then to take steps to recover damages in the name 
of injured and.outraged virtue and society from the rarnER of the 
child. In doing this it would be obviously necessary, as at present, 
to guard against affiliating the child on the wrong person, and to see 
that the mother did not profit by the money so obtained, for this 
were no better than opening a regular and profitable market for 
female honour. The Board suggested should invest the funds so 
accruing for the keep and education of illegitimate children. Were 
the institution a recognised and a public one, I think the profession 
will bear me out that a good proportion of the mothers might be 
found situations as wet-nurses (for from this source wet-nurses are 
now procured, but with fear and trembling), and hence have an 
opportunity of recovering a position in society. The situation of 
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wet-nurse would be acceptable and open to many thousands of 
women, were they cared for from the time of their exposure to that 
of their confinement, a peried most trying to the unfortunate, and 
neglect during which, leads too often to her permanent ill-health, 
and to the birth of so sickly an infant that the mother loses all 
chance of being taken as a wet-nurse. Further, I believe that if 
these women were thus relieved, a large number would be rescued 
from their position by marriage with their first paramours, when the 
latter were persons in the same rank of life as themselves. By 
applying such natural remedies, I think that illegitimacy might 
‘certainly be checked, and its sad consequences much softened to the 
unhappy mothers. I think some such system as the above would be 
far better than the continuance of the existing Foundling Hospital, 
which has ceased, I believe, to carry out the true intent and mean- 
ing of its founder. With a revenue of the present value of 11,0007. 
a year, and with an assured income within the present century 
{according to the statements of the Charity Commissioners) of 
40,0007. a year, this institution so wanders from its legitimate path 
and from propriety of administration, that each of its inmates costs 
it nearly 3607. before attaining 15 years of age, besides being 
unhealthy and unnecessarily reared in the atmosphere of the metro- 
polis; and has but a peor start in life after all. 
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First Course of Lecrunzs by the Tooke Proressor of Economic 
Science and Statistics, in King’s College, London. 


Tux measures already noticed in former numbers of the Journal 
(June, 1858), for raising a Memorial to the late Thomas Tooke, 
have resulted in the foundation in King’s College, London, of a 
“ Professorship of Economic Science and Statistics,’ endowed for 
ever under suitable statutes; and in the addition to the brary of the 
Statistical Society, of a case of select works on Political Economy. 

In June last, the Rev. James HE. Toorotp Roezrs, M.A., of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, was elected, out of several candidates, as 
the First Tooke Professor. It is a fundamental condition of the 
Endowment that at least twenty lectures shall be delivered every 
year, and that at least ten of these lectures shall be delivered in the 
evening, so as to allow of the attendance of young men and others 
engaged in business or other pursuits during the day. 

Mr. Rogers’s first Course of Lectures, will commence at King’s 
College (Strand), on Monday, 28rd January, 1860, at 7 pm. The 
whole of this Course will be delivered in the evening, on dates to be 
hereafter stated.* The following is the programme :— 7 


J.— Introductory. 
TI.—The Revenue, its sources and kinds. 
IlI.—The Revenue of the Norman and earliest Plantagenet Kings. 
1V.—The history of Parliamentary Control till the Revolution of 1688. 
V.—The Resources and Difficulties of the State in the reign of William III. 
VI.—The Revenue till the accession of George ILI. 
VII.—The American War. 
VIII.—England from 1782 till 1792. 
IX.—The National Debt till the close of the American War. 
X.—The Suspension of Cash Payments. 
XI.—The Fiscal Policy of Parliament during the War with France, 1792-1815. 
XII.—The relations between Banking and Trading Companies, and the control 
of Government. 
XITI.—The Petition of the London Merchants. 
XIV.—The Fiscal Policy of Parliament from 1815 till the Abolition of the 
Corn Laws. 
XV.—Protection, Bounties, and Reciprocity. 
XVI.—The charges of the Debt. 
XVII.—The operation of Excise and Customs’ Duties. 
XVIII.—Theories of Direct Taxation. 
X1X.-—Probable effect of Gold Discoveries on Funded Debts and Fiscal needs. 
XX.—Relation of Population, Civilization, and Education to industrial power 
and financial necessities. 
XXJ.—Comparison of the English Revenue and Expenditure with that of France, 
Austria, Prussia, Spain, Russia, and the United States. 


* A full Prospectus of the Evening Classes and Lectures at King’s College, 
-anay be obtained by application to the Secretary of the Offices of the College, 
Somerset House, and the excellence of the arrangements made by the College, are 
entitled to the highest praise.—Ep. S. J. 
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Tarp Merrine of the Nationa Assocration for the Promotion 
of Socrat Screnon, held at Bradford, in October, 1859. Reporé 
made by James Huywoon, Esq., F.R.S. 


Tus Congress on Social Science at Bradford commenced on Monday, 
the 10th of October, 1859. 

At half-past three on that day, there was a special service in the 
parish church of Bradford, when the Bishop of Ripon preached from 
the text, Hosea, iv, 6: “ My people are destroyed for lack of know- 
“ ledge.” 

In the evening, the Earl of Shaftesbury, President of the Asso- 
ciation, delivered his inaugural address to a large and influential 
es 

Lord Shaftesbury in his address, expressed an ardent hope that 
these meetings would rise higher in public favour. 

“ Their peripatetic character,” observed his Lordship, “ diffuses 
“interest and knowledge, keeps up a perpetual novelty, and pre- 
“vents stagnation. Though in movement they present a constant 
“ centre, to which hints, suggestions, and the various and scattered 
“knowledge in the country, may be directed. Many minds that 
“have hitherto slept, are called into co-operation; and many, per- 
“haps, commence a career. Efforts are invited, which otherwise, 
“might never be made, or made carelessly. A man may have no 
“time or opportunity for an elaborate treatise, but here a single 
“sheet is submitted to the most intelligent judges, it is recorded by 
“the daily press; and a few modest lines do more than the work 
“ of a big book.”’ 

On the five following days, addresses were delivered, at eleven 
o’clock each morning, by one of the Presidents of Departments, in 
the following order :-— 

Tuesday, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood delivered an 
address on Jurisprudence and the Amendment of the Law. 

Wednesday, The Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., spoke on 
Education. 

Thursday, an address was delivered by R. Monckton Milnes, 
Esq., M.P., on Punishment and Reformation. 

Friday, The Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., addressed the Asso- 
ciation on Public Health. 

And on Saturday, the 15th October, Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth, Bart., gave an address on Social Economy. 

These oe usually occupied an hour in delivery, so that the 
special business of the departments commenced at twelve. Four 
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was the concluding hour. Numerous papers were read and discussed 
in each department. 

The Liverpool volume of the transactions of the Soeial Science 
Association, in 1858, contains the contributions of nearly a hundred 
authors, and there were 175 papers read at Bradford, whieh will form 
a volume of similar size and importance for the present year. 

Invitations had been sent by the Council of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce, to 31 Commercial associations, to appomt 
deputations to attend the meeting in Bradford. s 

So deep an interest was felt in Economical inquiries, that a 
requisition was’ presented to the Council of the Association at 
Bradford, recommending the formation of a sixth department, 
“ especially directed to a study of the interests and the due economy 
“ of British Commerce, Manufactures, and Agriculture.” 

Several meetings were held at Bradford, during the week of the 
Social Science Congress, in favour of obtaining a Uniform System 
of measures, weights, and coins; M. Michel Chevalier, Member 
of the French Institute, presided over the principal discussions on 
this subject. 

Much attention was given in the department of Jurisprudence, to 
the amendment of the Bankruptcy Law, in which leading Members 
of the Association including the General Secretary, Mr. Hastings, 
had previously been engaged. Mr. Edward Fry gave an outline 
of the provisions of the Laws of Bankruptey and Insolvency Bill, 
which had been introduced into Parliament during the last Session, 
under the auspices of the Association. Mr. 8. Morley, of London, 
advocated the abolition of the office of official assignee, so that the 
ereditors might have the power of directing their own affairs. 

Various papers were read in the Department of Education, on 
improvements in the system of superior instruction in this country. 

The Rev. H. G. Robinson, Principal of the York Training School, 
noticed the condition of Middle Class education, particularly advert- 
ing to the want of training in English literature, which had been 
manifested in many middle class academies. He suggested that no 
person should be allowed to assume the functions of a schoolmaster, 
without first receiving a certificate of competency. 

A strong feeling prevailed in the Education Department, that 
the Council of the Association should forthwith take steps in prepa- 
ration for legislation on the subject of Charitable Trusts, at the 
commencement of next Session. 

Mr. KE. Baines, M.P., spoke in favour of the sufficiency of 
voluntary support for National Education. Mr. Morley also advo- 
cated similar views. An animated discussion took place on the 
respective merits of the voluntary system, and of Government aid to 
Education. The general feeling of the department was in favour 
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of the necessity of a combination of Government aid with voluntary 
efforts. 

The time allotted to the Congress, from Monday to Saturday, is, 
practically, the clergyman’s holiday, and many ministers of different 
denominations, and especially of the Church of England, attended 
the meeting at Bradford. 

Competitive examinations, and the local examinations of academi- 
cal bodies, such as the Universities of England, were considered in 
the Education department. A meeting of Secretaries of University 
local examination committees was recommended. 

An able discussion took place on the expediency of giving Govern- 
ment grants to secular schools ; the majority of the department were 
in favour of religious education. A recommendation was forwarded 
‘to the Council of the Association, on behalf of Ragged schools 
obtaining pecuniary educational aid from the annual Parliamentary 
grants. 

Several highly talented ladies, experienced in subjects of Social 
economy, attended the Bradford meeting. Miss Carpenter spoke to 
a crowded audience, including many ladies, in one of the rooms of 
St. George’s Hall, on the Industrial Schools’ Act, and read a paper, 
in the Education department, on Ragged Schools. Miss Twining is 
distinguished for her excellent suggestions with respect to the 
improvements of Union Workhouses, and the value of ladies 
visiting those institutions. Miss Parkes’ paper related to the 
improvement of female education, with a view to increased emolu- 
ment to be derived from avocations subsequent to’ school instruc- 
tion. 

Four hours a day for four consecutive days, hardly afforded 
sufficient time for the discussion of many valuable communications 
read at the Bradford meeting. 

Sections were subdivided to allow more leisure for the reading 
and consideration of papers. 

Special discussions were held on “ Strikes,”’ at which representa- 
tives attended from Trades’ Unions. 

Several soirées took place during the week at St. George’s Hall, 
and the principal officers of the Association, on one evening, addressed, 
a crowded assembly of working men. 

In the department of Punishment and Reformation, the licensing 
of public-houses was considered, as well as the ticket-of-leave system, 
frauds on articles of sale, and the best mode of enforcing pay- 
ments from parents for the education of their children in Industrial 
Schools. | 

A penal Reformatory for refractory juvenile offenders was deemed 
desirable. 

A. report on Sanitary arrangements in Liverpool, was presented to 
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the Public Health Department, which had been especially prepared 
for the Bradford Congress. 

Direct Taxation occupied the attention of a special section, pre- 
sided over by Lord Brougham. A majority in that section were in 
favour of an increased property tax. The Chairman reported their 
opinion as that of the majority present. 

Lord Brougham, who presided over the first meeting of the Social 
Science Congress, at Birmingham, in 1857, and was present at Liver- 
pool, attended many of the principal proceedings of the Bradford 
meeting, and at the close of the Congress, communicated a letter 
which he had received from the Rev. William Vernon Harcourt, on 
behalf of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
requesting the co-operation of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, in endeavouring to obtain an improvement 
in the mode of taking scientific evidence, in eases brought before 
Courts of Justice. A ready desire was expressed by the Social 
Science Association to act in unison with the British Association, on 
this important matter. 

The papers read at Bradford, often in an abridged form, were 
thus classified :— 


Papers. 

On Jurisprudence and the Amendment of the Law............ 22 
PPCM Gos cost cok cSt crest oat sc ainncewie ards ance ee 38 
Funishment and “Reformation J, .)....cc002 | cccsosses ciscesoouonssces 27 
Frablie Mieah ng). 02g ns. Has. A as «2 30 
Boel MconOmiy ius Se, muitiatiegss che tuattaedanedic Maceben ees 50 
Papers read at Special Meetings ..0............ccsssssescessssescsecees 8 

175 


There were 1,866 tickets taken at the Bradford Congress, of 
which, 897 were taken by members paying 1/. each and entitled to 
the volume of the transactions ; 645 were taken by associates, paying 
10s. each, and 324 were ladies’ tickets. 

Many of the subscribers attached themselves principally to some 
one department, in which they were interested, and the discussions 
on important topics of national welfare attracted crowded audiences. 

More time for the discussion of papers appeared to be generally 
wished for. 
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Cuurcn Burnpine in Guasaow, showing the Number, Size, and 
Cost of the various Places of Worship Krected within the Muni- 
cipality during the last Twenty Years, 1839-59, through Voluntary 
HKffort. By Joun Srrane, LL.D. 


[Read before Section (F), Economic Science and Statistics, at Aberdeen, 
on Thursday, September 15th, 1859. |. 


Amone the many marks of extension and progress which have of 
late years characterised the city of Glasgow, perhaps none is more 
striking than the increase of her various Churches. Whether this 
church building propensity has arisen from a desire to extend the 
knowledge and benefits of religious truth among her greatly- 
increasing inhabitants—from sectarian competition—or, what is 
more probable, from a combination of both, it is here needless to 
inquire. The result, however, has been, that during the last twenty 
years the amount of Church accommodation and of money perma- 
nently invested in places of worship, has been to an extent never 
surpassed, if at all equalled, in any similarly cireumstanced com- 
munity. In short, since 1839 an unprecedented number of eccle- 
siastical structures, exhibiting every species of architecture, have 
been erected in Glasgow, while their spires, towers, and domes have 
shot up in every direction, giving character and beauty to the city. 

About the close of the last century, when the population of 
Glasgow numbered only from 60,000 to 70,000, there were very few 
Dissenting places of worship, and the whole Kirks and Chapels 
connected with the then dominant Establishment in the city and 
barony parishes, of which Glasgow was then made up, numbered 
eleven! As years rolled on and population increased, new churches 
were built, which an increasing dissenterism from the old Kirk 
of Scotland, arising from the metaphysical hair-splitting character 
of the Scottish mind, tended still further to multiply. 

For a few years previous to 1839—the period to which we have 
limited our present inquiry—a more than ordinary spirit for building 
and endowing Churches sprung up among the inhabitants, and that 
spirit may be said to have continued till this day. In addition to all 
that the various bodies of Dissenters had been doing since the com- 
mencement of the century to meet the demand of a fast-increasing 
population for religious ordinances, a society was established in 1834 
to promote the erection of additional parochial churches in the city 
and suburbs, in connection with the Church of Scotland, and its 
members raised large funds and founded many churches; but while 
this powerful body of Christians were labouring earnestly in their 
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laudable undertaking—peculiarly calculated for the instruction of the 
poorer classes—the Disruption took place, and many of the leading 
members of the society left it, and became the chief supporters 
of the Free Church, and consequently the main instruments in the 
erection of the numerous and splendid edifices connected with that 
now large and energetic body of Protestant Christians. The junc- 
tion of the Burgher and Relief bodies with the United Presbyterian 
Church, also gave a stimulus to the erection of additional churches 
for that fast-increasing and numerous body; while the Roman 
Catholics exerted themselves in a similar manner to meet the wants 
of the very large immigrating population from Ireland. The success 
which attended the gigantic voluntary efforts of these religious 
bodies, stimulated other sectarians in the same track, and the con- 
sequence has been that Glasgow is indebted to this principle for the 
vast proportion of her perhaps unexampled places of worship. 

With a view of arriving at something like an accurate knowledge 
of the number, extent of accommodation, and cost of the new 
churches which have been erected during the last twenty years in 
Glasgow, we lately instituted a careful inquiry, and the following 
striking facts have been obtained. In the first place, we shall pre- 
sent chronologically the number of churches belonging to various 
denominations built betwixt 1889 and 1859 :— 


Churches Churches Churches Churches 

Built. Built. Built. Built. 

[n-18398.c ck: Sil din F845: ern aie 3!) Tc S4O: ht es) SSS ee 4 
184062 ee 2 NEAG: + oporths 1 IRSN os 11 TB SB son Stihons- 6 
OS ee 3 Err 1 Se 6 a seoveeanenee : 
PE cecck, 6 W848. sce : 1852... = iBeode cae 7 
2 ee 7 — TOSS. aks. 1 ‘eid 
1344) UN. 6 35 Tess ts. 3 53 


It thus appears that there have been built during the first ten 
years, from 1839 to 1848, 85; and from 1849 to 1859 inclusive, 
53 churches ; or, in the course of twenty years, no less than 88 new 
churches. The following are the religious bodies or sects by whom 
these churches were erected :— 


Churches. 

Established Church of Scotland  .........cccccccecccccseeee 8 
Preeq@hunehie 2250.4. kbt.0 di osteces ae hee ane an 
United. Breshyterian: vy. :....:.¢cccacyk talus eye ee 17 
Independents ............ SpiiclstnesiO tint aa ac einee aedis ct aes eee nae 10 
Roman ‘Catholics ....,....0/ac.cotsccomucsso tice eee 7 
Other Denominations sei. ea ee Il 

838 


The next portion of the inquiry was the extent of the additional 
accommodation furnished to the community by the erection of these 
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churches, and the cost of their building, including the capitalised 
feu-duties or ground rents payable on these. The following is a 
tabulated view of the accommodation and cost of the New Churches 
erected in Glasgow since 1839 :— 


























No. of Cost of 
Denominations. Sittings. Average Cost. Structures and 
= Sites. 
E £38. d z 

Established Church.......,............ 8,410 4 5 - 35,744 
BSS CUBE CD © 4225. cowcssnqsnsinneos sian 29,908 DED 167,695 
Wnited Presbyterian’ ‘:2...0.0..5..6 17,163 6 18 10 119,154 
Jndependents: .2.s:2.h isso. Fit) 2! 8- F: FO O94 22 
Reman Catholics. os...c..:.00cesecrenes 6,400 418 —- 31,364 
Other Denominations................ 4,630 O12. 35 30,664 

73,625 444,346 





From the foregoing table it appears that during the last twenty 
years there has been added to the Church accommodation of Glas- 
gow—within its municipal limits, and without reference to its 
extensive suburbs, where many additional churches have been built 
—no less than sitting room for 73,625 persons, while the gross cost 
of these structures and sites have amounted to 444,348/., or nearly 
half a million sterling. 

While there have thus been 88 new religious edifices, with 73,625 
sittings added to the numerous churches existing in 1889, it may be 
asked, What has been the increase of population during that period? 
At present the estimated number of inhabitants within the muni- 
cipality of Glasgow, irrespective of the large suburban population, 
amounting to perhaps 40,000, is about 400,000; and as the popula- 
tion within the same bounds jn 1839 was estimated at 255,000, the 
increase during the last twenty years appears to be 145,000, and for 
this increase of population there seems to be a church erected for — 
every 1,647 persons. This is assuredly a far greater number than is 
really required for such an increase of population as we have indi- 
cated, and must have gone far to fill up the alleged deficiency that 
existed when the society connected with the Established Church 
commenced its scheme of Church extension.* 


* The legal provision by Visitors in country parishes in Scotland of church 
accommodation, is sittings for two-thirds of the examinable persons, viz., two-thirds 
of the persons above 12 years of age, which amounts to about 443 in a 100. 
Dissenters have always held that 40 in a 100 of the population may be considered 
the proportion of persons going to church ; five being the average of most families, 
two of these are children so young, that one parent must remain at home to take 
care of them. Allowance also must be made for the sick and those attending on 
the sick and dying. 
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When the character of the increased population of Glasgow, 
however, is more narrowly considered, the accommodation for the 
Protestant portion of that increase will appear still more ample. It 
may be mentioned that so late as 1778 there were only about 30 
ostensible Roman Catholics in Glasgow, in 1819 their number had 
increased to 8,445, and at. present their number cannot be less than 
100,000. The rapidity with which this body of Christians has 
increased in Glasgow, has not arisen from any system of proselytising, 
but from a ceaseless immigration from Ireland—the demand for 
coarse and unskilled labour in Glasgow, for which the Hibernians 
are so peculiarly suited, having attracted of late years to that city 
the greater number of her common labourers, and who are, it may 
safely be told, almost entirely adherents of the Popish Church. In 
valuing, therefore, the number of churches which have been built, in 
comparison with the increased population, it is necessary that the 
number of the new Roman Catholic places of worship, and the 
numbers who worship therein be each taken out of the account— 
seeing that the Roman Catholics, from holding one unalterable creed, 
and from being utterly free of schism or dogmatical divisions, are 
contented to have only one place of worship for a district, according 
to its wants; and these wants not being supplied by many churches, 
but by the frequent use of the same church by various sets or 
congregations of worshippers. 

Assuming, then, this to be correct, as we know it is the case in 
Glasgow, we at once deduct the seven Roman Catholic Churches 
from the gross number built by other denominations, with the 
relative number of sittings, amounting to 6,400, and thus we have 
81 new churches, with 67,225 additional sittings during the last 
twenty years for the adherents of the Protestant faith. And further, 
deducting from the gross increased population since 1839, amounting 
to 145,000, the portion belonging toxthe Catholics, which may be 
fairly assumed to be about 35,000, we have left only about 110,000 
for the Protestant increase, while the increase of the sittings in the 
churches belonging to the various sects of Protestants, actually 
amounts to 67,225. It is but fair to state, however, that during the 
period under consideration, two or three of the congregations wor- 
shipping in churches lately built, and included in the foregoing 
tables, have removed from old churches, and should, consequently, 
not be set down as affording increased Protestant accommodation ; 
but when it is, at the same time remembered that since 1839 the 
number of various sects who meet in halls and rooms has greatly 
increased, and that these form no part of our estimate of accom- 
modation, it will be found that the increased accommodation for 
Protestant adherents is not less than has been mentioned. 

Such is a rapid view of the number of the churches built, the 
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extent of their accommodation, and the cost of their sites and 
structures, and the increase of the inhabitants in Glasgow since 
1839. That 88 churches should have been erected, at a cost of nearly 
half a million of pounds sterling, is indeed a great and striking fact; 
and when we consider that to the vast cost of the churches them- 
selves must be added the obligations which have been undertaken by 
the several congregations for their erection and management, it will 
not be difficult to arrive at the conclusion, when the whole amount 
paid and the annual amount payable is capitalised, that this great 
Church extension, which has been voluntarily entered upon by the 
inhabitants of Glasgow during the brief space of twenty years, will 
come little short of a million sterling. 

When we consider the constantly increasing population of Great 
Britain, requiring additional religious buildings and services, and the 
determined hostility lately manifested against the bestowal of public 
money, or the raising of public assessments for the maintenance of 
any particular dogmatical religion, it is satisfactory to find from what 
has taken place in Glasgow, that there exists in the hearts of our 
countrymen a spirit of zeal and liberality calculated to meet every 
religious requirement. To have attempted to raise half a million of 
money to build, and another half million to endow churches, either 
through the State or by compulsory assessment, would have been 
impossible, and yet these large outlays have been made, and these 
heavy obligations have been undertaken, not only to the general 
satisfaction of the community, but to the particular satisfaction of 
the several sects who have been the willing contributors. The result 
is a lesson for statesmen to consider, and for philanthropists to point 
to. It shows that religion is becoming, as it ought ever to be, a 
purely personal affair—an affair of personal concern, and con- 
sequently, that it should depend on personal effort. It testifies, in 
a word, to the power and value of that true religious liberty which 
has too frequently been in this land but an empty boast, when it 
should have been an active reality. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Twenty-nintH Meeting of the British ASssocIATIon for the 
Advancement of Science, held at ABERDEEN, 14¢h—21st September, 
1859. 

Section (F.)\—Hconomie Science and Statistics. 

Presicent.—Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.B.S. 
Vice- Presidents.—Lord Monteagle, F.R.S.; William Tite, M.P., F.R.S.; 

Alexander Thomson, of Banchory; Principal Dewar. 

Secre/aries.—John Strang, LL.D.; Edmund Macrory, M.A.; H. Ambrose 

Smith ; Professor Cairnes. 
Committee.—Edmund Ashworth ; Neil Arnott, M.D.; Thomas Bazley, M.P.; 

Dr. James Bird; Sir John Bowring; Samuel Brown, F.S.S.; Dr. Camps; John 

Craufurd; Peter Dickson; G. Hadfield, M.P.; J. Pope Hennessey, M.P.; Sir 

Charles Hastings, M.D.; Alderman Neild; Right Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D.; 

Sir John Ogilvy, M.P.; W. Pollard-Urquhart, M.P.; Colonel Shortrede ; Robert 

Wilkinson, L.C.P. 


The following Papers occupied the attention of the Section :— 


Thursday, 15th September, 1859. 


The President.—Introductory Remarks. 

2. John Strang, LL.D.—Church Building in Glasgow, showing the 
number, size, and cost of the various Places of Worship 
erected there during the last twenty years, through voluntary 
effort. 

3. Dr. W. Moore, T.C.D., M.R.I.A.-—Statistics of Small- Pox and 

| Vaccination in the twice Kingdom. 

4. The Hon. Thomas M‘Combie. — Statistics of the Trade and 

Progress of. the Colony of Victoria, Australia. 


er] 


-/ Friday, 16th September, 1859, 
1 Ae Mik Mackenats, Qn the Trade and Commerce of India. 


TESA END Se 


“Sue 7 th September, 1859. 


1. Alexander Thomson, of Banchory.—On the Aberdeen Industrial 
Feeding Schools. 

2. John Craufurd, F.R.S.—On the Effects of the Influx of the 
Precious Metals which followed the Discovery of America. 

3. Henry Hawcett, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge-—On 

the Social and Economic influence of the New Gold. 
. Ar. Harvey.—On the Statistics of Agriculture of Aberbeenshire. 
.. G. B. Bothwell_—On the Manufactures and Trade of Aberdeen. 


OTe 
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LY. 


Monday, 19th September, 1859. 


. J. Pope Hennessey.—Results of the Society of Arts’ Examina- 


tions. 


. Professor George Wilson, M.D.—Some Statistics on Colour 


Blindness. 


. The President.—The Past, Present, and Prospective a 


Condition of British India. 


Tuesday, 20th September, 1859. 


. Sir John 8. Forbes, Bart.—On Popular Investments. 
. Dr. Magowan.—On the Trade Currency of China (with speci- 


mens of the coinage). 


. Colonel Shortrede——On Decimal Coinage. 
. J. Valentine —Notes on the Vital and Economic Statistics of 


Aberdeen. 


. Richard Valpy.—oOn the British Trade with India. Communi- 


cated by #. Macrory. 


. Rev. W. Caine, A.M.—On the Progress of Public Opinion with 


respect to the Evils produced by the Traffic in Intoxicating 
Drink, as at present regulated by Law. 


. Colonel Sir J. Alexander.—On the Arts of Camp Life. 
. J. Valentine. —Notes on Illegitimacy in the City of Aberdeen, 


compared with the Principal Towns in Scotland. 


. J. Pope Hennessey.— On some Questions relating to the Incidence 


of Taxation. 
R. L. Johnson.—On Decimal Coinage. 
C. W. Peach.—Statistics of the Whale Fishery at Peterhead. 


~ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Session, 1858-59. 





First Ordinary Meeting.—NSession 1858-59. 
Tuesday, 16th November, 1858. 


Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Heywood gave an account of the Proceedings of Section 
(F), Economie Science and Statistics, of the British Association at _ 
its recent Meeting at Leeds. | 

Mr. William Tayler gave an account of the Proceedings of the 
Social Science Association at its recent Meeting at Liverpool. 

_ The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
ViZ.:— 
Robert Mackintosh, Esq. 

The following Paper was read :— 

“On the Statistics of Prices in the Peculiar of Snaith, York- 
“ shire, in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries.” 
By the Rev. C. B. Robinson. 


Second Ordinary Meeting—NSession 1858-59. 
Tuesday, 21st December, 1858. 


Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
ViZ.:— 


Edward Baines, Esq., M.P. Francis Jourdan, Esq. 
Spencer Herepath, Esq. Miss Florence Nightingale. 
H. B. Hyde, Esq. William Rennie, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Vital Statistics of the Society of Bice? By 
Ma. Jed. Fox. 


Third Ordinary Meeting.—NSession 1858-59. 
Tuesday, 18th January, 1859. 


Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
ViZ.:— 
Thomas Devas, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Statistical Evidence of the Results of Compaen for 
“ whole Fields of Service.’? By Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B. 
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Hourth Ordinary Meeting.—Session 1858-59. 
Tuesday, 15th February, 1859. 


Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
VIZ.2— 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Palmerston, K.G., M.P. 


A. Paper was read 
“On the Electoral Statistics of England and Wales. Part IT, 
“ Results of Further Evidence.”” By Wm. Newmarch, Esq. 


Hifth Ordinary Meeting.—Session 1858-59. 
Tuesday, 15th March, 1859. 


Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Paper was read :— 
“ On a Standard of Public Health for England.” By Dr. Green- 
how. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting.—Session 1858-59. 
Tuesday, 19th April, 1859. 


James Heywood, Hsq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 


V1Z.:— 
Philip H. Rathbone, Esq. 


Dr. Farr read a Paper 
“ On a Method of Relieving the Density of ‘'own Populations.” 
By Mr. Danson. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting.—NSession 1858-59. 
Tuesday, 17th May, 1859. 


Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidate was elested a Fellow of the Society, 


V1Z.:— 
Thomas Pearson Tate, Esq. 


The following Papers were read :— 

“On Illegitimate Births in Marylebone, St. Pancras, and St. 
“ George’s, Southwark.” By Mr. Acton. 

“On the Occupations of the People of England and Wales.” 
By Mr. Welton. | 

VOL. XX1l. PART IV. 2N 
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Highth Ordinary Meeting.—Session 1858-59. 
Tuesday, 21st June, 1859. 


Dr. Farr, Treasurer, in the Chair. 


The Secretary announced that the result of. the Subscription 
which had been opened for the purpose of raising a Memorial of 
the late Thomas Tooke, Esq., had been the foundation of a Pro- 
fessorship in King’s College, under the title of the “ Tooke Profes- 
“ sorship of Economic Science and Statistics.” 

The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society, 

1L.t— 
: J. A, Mann, Esq. | T. A. Thompson, Esq. 

The following Papers were read :— 

“On the Duration of Life among Literary and Scientific Men 
“and Artists.’ By Dr. Guy. 

“On the Universities of Russia.’ By M. de Koolomzine. 
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I.— Wages in Dorsetshire. 


Tuere has been so much discussion from time to time on the subject 
of the Rate of Wages in Dorsetshire, that direct evidence from any com- 
petent quarter is desirable. The following letter under the signature 
of “S, A.” appeared in the T'mes of 8th September, 1859, and is evidently 
written by a person of local experience and observation. 


* Jn your impression of yesterday I read the following statement :— 

“* Wages in Dorsetshire.—At the Wimborne petty sessions, last week, a case 
occurred which painfully illustrates the condition of the Dorsetshire peasantry. 
George Frampton, a labourer, was charged with being in possession of a hare which 
he had caught while he was at work in a harvest field. A nominal fine of 1s., but a 
real mulct of 12s. costs, was inflicted upon him ; but, inasmuch as it was stated that 
he had a wife and five children, and that his wages were only 8s. a week, a fort- 
night was allowed him in which to pay the money.’ 

‘May I ask you to insert a few observations in reply ? It cannot be denied that 
other cases might be found of wages even at 7s. or 6s. a week, in this county, and 
some of them cases of great injustice. But a question, nevertheless, should, in all 
instances, be asked on each of the points :—Whether the man be an able-bodied 
labourer ? Whether he be a diligent and honest one? Whether his children living 
with him do not earn nearly or entirely their own maintenance? And whether his 
wages be calculated on the basis of ten or eight hours’ labour in the course of the 
day ? 

- It is evident that the answers to the first two questions will determine the 
adequacy or otherwise of the remuneration. The answer to the third will show 
what are the aggregate earnings of the family (three children, for instance, at 4s., 
5s., or 6s. a week each, adding greatly to the common stock), and a reply to the 
fourth is of particular importance, because a system has existed from time imme- 
morial in several parts of our southern counties, of making engagements at so much 
a week for eight, and not for ten hours of daily work. This last is one cause of the 
lowness of wages; yet the labourers are so attached to the system that when my 
principal tenant in the parish in which I reside, being desirous to put his arrange- 
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ments on the footing of those to which he had been accustomed, offered an increase 
of wage in proportion to the increase of work, his offer was universally rejected. 

«‘ It should, moreover, be asked whether the 8s. or 7s. a week, or whatever it 
may be, represent the full receipts of the labourer; because we have a system in 
these parts—a bad one, it is true—of giving part in money, and part in assistance 
of fuel, potatoes, &c. 

“Let me, in illustration, state here the income of two or three labourers, whose 
cases I have just inquired into :— 

“G, P., aged 45; his weekly wages are 10s., but his total receipts, with his 
two boys in constant work, average per week 1. 6s. 7d. 

«W. F., aged 35; children very young, one only at work; weekly wages 9s., 
but his weekly receipts amount to 15s. 1d. : 

«C. F., an older man, 58 years of age; his average receipts as stated by him- 
self, amount to 11s. 8d. per week. 

« J. H., between 60 and 70; he states average throughout year, after deducting 
house-rent, 10s. ef 

«The above are ordinary labourers. The cases of a carter and a shepherd will 
show (both being at 10s. a week, and both aged 50) that the earnings of the carter 
amounted to 702. 9s., and those of the shepherd to 632. in the course of the past 
year. 

«“ In addition to this the greater part of the labourers have allotments assigned 
to them, and the allotment, be it observed, has. great advantages, not only in the 
increase of income, but in the employment of their leisure hours, which otherwise 
would be given to the skittle-ground or the pothouse. In all these cases the 
labourer would reply, were he simply asked the amount of his wages, ‘10s. a week ;? 
but such a statement would not furnish by any means a correct return of his yearly 
receipts. 

« Now, this condition is within the reach of any one in these parts who is dis- 
posed to be industrious; but while I rejoice that there is considerable improvement 
in this respect, I must lament that there are many who refuse to avail themselves 
of the proffered opportunities, I am carrying on very large drainage works, and I 
have, during the season, above 100 men in constant employment ; yet, although 
15s. and 18s. a week may be thus earned by a single labourer, a long time elapsed 
during which I could find none but strangers to do the work, my own people 
refusing, until within the last two years, a labour that required such constancy and 
diligence. . 

“Many of them are now wiser, and the result is, as I learn from the shops al 
around, that, while the beerhouse has made little progress, more business is trans- 
acted with the grocer and the butcher, and the dealers have seldom on their books 
more than one week’s score against any of the labourers.” 


I1.—The Cost of the War in Italy, 1859. 


_ Tue following calculation has been made respecting the cost of the War in 
Italy, both to the nations which took part in it, and those which were likely to be 
drawn into it :—‘ Austria has spent about 20,000,000/., taking only the two loans 
obtained from the bank, and the forced loan imposed on Venetia, and leaving aside 
the loan which she attempted to make at the beginning of the year in England. 
France contracted a loan of 20,000,000/., and admitting that the whole of it has 
not been disbursed, a sum of at least 16,000,0002., must be set down to the War. 
Piedmont contracted a loan of 2,000,0002. ; she borrowed 1,320,0002. from the Bank 
of Turin, and it is said that she received advances from the French government. 
In estimating, then, her disbursement at 4,000,000/., the limits of truth probably 
are observed. The other states of Italy have made loans which may be estimated 
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at 800,0002. As to England, the Parliament allowed a sum of 10,000,000/, for war- 
like preparations. Part of the sum was only disbursed diring the War, but the 
rest has since been spent. The different states of Germany obtained 8,000,0002. in 
loans, on account of the War, but they have not, it is true, spent her whole sum. 
As to Russia, precise details are wanting, but her outlay may be set down at 
1,200,0002. The total cost of the War may then be calculated at upwards of 
60,000,000/. : 


III.— Agricultural Statistics of Ireland, 1858-9. 


Tue Registrar-General has issued his usual annual report, giving an abstract 
of the return of agricultural produce in Ireland for the past year. This document 
shows that the prosperity of the country is still in progress. There appears an 
increase in the number of Horses, as compared with the preceding year, of 17,595 ; 
of horned Cattle, an increase of 172,832; and of Sheep, an increase of 94,368. 
There is a decrease to the number of 138,016 in Pigs. The estimated value of all 
live stock is 35,322,995/., being an increase over last year of nearly a million 
sterling, and of 2,269,5172. over the year 1855. But as to land under crops, the 
returns do not show the same gratifying results. The decrease amounts to 16,986 
acres. In Cereal crops, there was a decrease of 95,634 acres, the only item showing 
increase being peas and beans. In Green crops, there was an increase of 43,437. 
acres of potatoes, but a falling off in all the other items. In flax, the merease’ 
amounted to 44,683 acres. 

Annexed are the returns :— 


Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for the Years 1858-59. 


(I.)—ApstractT oF CEREAL Crops. 















































Crop. | 1858. 1859. Tncrease. Decrease. 

f Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
A SLC i ies eae ell ei eer onertn iene 546,964 465,947 3 81,017 
NS FS sac suctocuotocantaroanoas 1,981,241 | 1,981,197 aa 44 
SUC. eared cel cbeiesctrcsbach dates 190,768 | 177,519 ue 13,249 

: PCO AME DVS. 2h. fo cscncssdenecenes 16,472 | 13,242 ar 3,230 

Beans and peas ............ ate 12,5935 14,841 1,906 #, 

PGA ts jciiesus ileeas 2,748,380 | 2,652,746 1,906 97,540 


rrr TT ES a a SO 
(11.)—Assrract oF GREEN Crops. 





1858. 1859. Increase. Decrease. 






































Crop. 

eee, fay Nedibes Acres. Acres. Acres. 

HP GEAL GOS Taio i eared cesvindeonds 1,159,707 | 1,203,144 | 43,437 oe 
PERERAV APRA Goi iced cvs alot 1 ya 338,202 322,266 sos 15,9386 
Mangel wurzel and beetroot........ 29,731 27,108 res 2;623 
DAW ASS Ber era nideiacdedcooiedrtna serine aes oo, Loe 31,580 vids 1,002 
Carrots, parsnips, and other 23,399 | 22,056 - 1,343 
SECCM EL OPIE i nric acvndisconesnvses 
‘VEECHES ANG TAPE: \csiviisnssvde.ssdovsevere 33,360 33,207 ue 153 
MOG aie rec etodaveniencs 1,617,531 | 1,639,361 | 43,437 21,607 
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(I1L.)\—GeneraL SumMaRY. 


Decrease on cereal CrOps........scerssescereescoonseroe sees Tn 18500 een 95,634 
Increase in greeM CYOPS...........ceceeersees 21,830 

ss TT fs 6 Ot eae Re = ee ROD 44,683 } 7 Ra a ke a 78,698 
mae on meadow and clover ........ 12,185 





Total decrease in the extent of land under crops, in 1859 16,936 


(iV.)\—Tora, Extent, ix Srarurz Acres, or CerREAL AND GreEn Crops, 
from 1855 to 1859 inclusive. 





Years. Wheat. Oats. Barley. B Re and 





























B deste 
ye. ea Pig Potatoes. 
POSS" 4455775 125188554 ~ 226,629 22,817 18,485 982,301 
1856 ....| 529,050 | 2,037,437 182,726 19,891 16,034 .| 1,104,704 
1857 ....| 559,646 | 1,980,934 211,288 21.374 13,586 1,146,647 
1858 ....| 546,964 | 1,981,241 190,768 16,472 12,953 059,707 
1859.....1 465,497 | 1,981,197 | 177,519 134242 14,841 1,200,144 





Carrots, ; : 

Mangel Se Vetches Meadow 

Years. | Turnips. and Cabbage. | and other and and 
Beet. Green Rape. Clover. 
crops. 

BODO ccces: 366,953 | 22,567 19,042 | 29,406 97,075 | 1,314,807 
1856........ 354, 481.) 22,201 20,734 |.-29,183 |. 106,311 | 1,302,787 
RO onnccees 350,047 | 21,629 21,602 | 34,740 97,721 | 1,369,892 
F858 53.00 438,202 | 29, 7a. 23,399 | 33,360 91,646 | 1,424,495 
L859 233: 322),266 | 627,108 22,056 | 33,207 | 136,829 | 1,436,680 











(V.)\—Totat Numser or Live Srocx in each Year, from 1855 to 1859, 
inclusive. 





Horses. Catile. Sheep. Pigs. 















































Se 8 ase ioe yn ianenh Heenan Nene ea 556,000 | 3,564,000 | 3,602,000 | 1,177,000 
| lk Ogee Ae ames RD 5 en OL 573,000 | 3,587,000] 3,694,000 918,000 
LS Pee aso P chue Sas vavescu cram oskttenres eee 599,000 | 3,620,000 | 3,452,000 | 1,255,000 
ESS Sr tentntare ae eee 611,000 | 3,637,000 | 3,494,000 | 1,400,000 
BS OR Mons apecacs ste meena coe ee 628,000 | 3,810,000 | 3,588,000 | 1,262,000 
Increase or decrease in numbers Increase. Increase. Decrease. Increase. 
from 1855 to 1859 «..........:. \ 72,000 246,000 14,000 85,000 
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(IV.)—Torar Vatus or Live Srock in each Year, from 1855 to 1859, calcu- 
lated according to the Rates assumed by the Census Commissioners of 1841, 
viz., for Horses, 81. each; Cattle, 61. 10s. 5 Sheep, 22s.: and Pigs, 5s. each. 


SE RRSP SESSA SSS SS OAS oS TSE SE GST A OR PIMA 






































Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Total. 
££ £ Eg £ BS) 
| a one eee 4,450,000 | 23,168,000 | 3,962,000 | 1,472,000 | 33,053,000 
PSDO © Hidhictecotincae 4,587,000 | 23,321,000 | 4,063,000 | 1,148,000 | 33,120,000 
Sy aesinen eae aed 4,798,000 | 23,536,000 | 3,797,000 | 1,568,000 | 33,700,000 
BROS es FRA 4,890,000 | 23,837,000 | 3,844,000 | 1,762,000 | 34,334,000 
IDE. fea eer 5,031,000 | 24,765,000 | 3,947,000 | 1,528,000 | 35,322,000 
| Increase. Increase. Decrease. Increase. Increase. 
From 1855 to 1859 | £581,000 £1,597,000 | £15,000 £56,000 |£2,269,000 
Taense. Decrease. 


From 1858 to 1859 141,000 928,000 103,000 234,000 988,000 


EES RETESTED DSSS EID SE TEI D SEIS PS SBE EET SE BS STIS PP ET SSE SET OPI Z ETI ET ESERIES 


IV.—Ballinasloe Sheep, Cattle, and Horse Fair, 4th October, 1859. 


In the present state of the special facts connected with the high prices 
of all kinds of Butcher’s Meat, it is important to preserve the following 
reports of the largest of the Fairs held in Ireland. The reports are from 
competent newspaper correspondents sent to Ballinasloe, The first extract 
relates to the Sheep Fair. The decline in price, as compared with the Fair 
of 1858, would appear to have been fully 10 @ 20 per cent. 


“The great national fair, which commenced this morning (Tuesday, 1st October, 
1859), has so far disappointed the expectations of the majority of the persons who 
have attended it, and it is not likely, as the principal transactions have taken place, 
that they will be productive of any other result. The stocks were in their places in 
the Race-park at an early hour this morning, but it was evident very soon that 
buyers were determined to stand aloof till such time as they thought their passive 
attitude would operate on the minds of the flock-masters. In former years I have 
known the principal portion of the business to be over before 9 o’clock, but on this 
occasion it was an hour later before there appeared to be the slightest stir. The 
desperate struggle for precedence between the Herds, which led to such unpleasant- 
ness at times, was not at all observable, for now all had ample leisure, the few 
Flocks which left the park beg driven away in successive order. The opinion of 
those well acquainted with the fair for a long series of years is that a slacker fair 
has not been held in their recollection, A shorter experience on my own part leads 
me to the same conclusion. It was nearly noon before there was any briskness in 
the transactions. The Connaught men say that their opponents ‘dodged’ for fully 
an hour before they made a single purchase. As I have already apprized you, the 
latter came relying on the want of forage in the country, as a means of forcing 
sellers to yield to their offers. They calculated upon a reduction of 4s. a-head on 
Sheep, as a natural consequence of that state of things. Flock-masters held out for 
a long time, and it was only after much bargaining that they consented to sell as 
they did, particularly with respect to Wethers, at a reduction on last year’s rates, 
Though the Leinster men assert that they bought dearer than they expected, I 
think it may be safely said that the average fall in Wethers was about 3s., 
though, of course, in some instances it was less, and in others greater. The demand 
was not by any means brisk for this class of Sheep. Good’ Hwes sold better, and 
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maintained very nearly last year’s prices, but their was a fall in inferior descriptions, 
and the tendency was downwards as respected the former. As regards Wethers, 
the fall has been fully 7s. or 8s. a-head, as compared with the fair of 1857. As 
frequently happens, the demand was brisker in the morning, but as the day 
advanced there was a reduction in the prices which were then offered. Several 
persons allege that they sold Ewes at 2s. less than the sum they brought at previous 
fairs in the country. 

«In many instances the condition of the Sheep, particularly of the smaller class 
of graziers, was not so good as in 1858, and it was a circumstance well known to 
buyers that these were the best that could be brought forward. The great drought 
that prevailed during the summer, and the consequent failure in the supply of grass, 
was one of the great causes to which flock-masters have to attribute the falling off 
in the rates which they got. 

« Much disparity of opinion prevails with respect to the supply, some contending 
that it was in excess of last year, while others maintain a contrary belief. The 
number in,1858, was 90,499, being greater by 27,000 than that of 1857. I think it 
will be found that the supply on the Race-park to-day, was smaller than this time 
twelvemonths; but it is, at all events, considered on all hands that the supply has 
been greater than the demand. According to the official returns issued to-night, 
the number of Sheep sold to-day is 57,363. There is a large number still unsold. 
On the first day in 1858 the number sold was 65,497. The decline in prices is 
generally admitted, especially in Wethers. 


The next extract relates to the Cattle and Horse Fairs. Inferior Cattle 
seem to have fallen in price. . 


“ The result of the Black Cattle Fair, has proved an agreeable surprise to the 
Stockmasters. Instead of a heavy fall in prices, the rates for first-class animals 
were equal to those of last year, and the decline on inferior sorts did not exceed 
from 6s. to 15s. per head. The demand was extremely brisk, and before noon, 
three-fourths of the sales were effected. The Horse fair, too, on the day previous, 
was one of the best for many years; so that the failure in the Sheep fair was, upon 
the whole, pretty well balanced. The long drought of the summer told terribly 
against the Connaught breeders, as their chief customers, the graziers of Meath and 
Westmeath, bought but sparingly this year, in consequence of the great deficiency 
of grass and the shortness generally of all crops fit for the consumption of stock. 
The following report is from the papers :— . 

“<The Cattle fair, which took place to-day, was looked forward to with con: 
siderable interest in consequence of the reduction in the value of sheep. The result 
of the transactions has not confirmed the anticipations of the holders of stock. There 
was much misgiving as to the prices, but those that have been realized, if they have 
not satisfied all parties, have not been a source of much disappointment. The same 
causes which were said to operate for a reduction in the price of Sheep must also, it 
was thought, affect the value of cattle. This day’s business, however, has set the 
matter at rest. Transactions commenced early, and before 11 o’clock the principal 
dealings had been effected. The supply was considerably below that of last year, 
and there was more briskness in the buying than was observable in any previous 
fair for a long time. There was a large attendance of buyers, and very little bar- 
gaining. As was expected, a fall took place, but not to the extent which was cal- 
culated upon. The general opinion was that first-class Cattle would sell well, and 
that store cattle would be those which would be most affected. This has turned 
out well founded, as appears by this day’s transactions. Top heifers brought fully 
last year’s prices, but there was a fall in second and third-class cattle of from 5s. 
to 15s. In some cases it was as much as 20s. and 25s. This must be attributed 
to the diminished supply and the condition of the animals, which was not in these 
classes nearly as good as in 1858, and not to any reduction in the fair value of 
cattle. Heavy, large animals in bad condition, requiring good making up, suffered 
a fall of at least one pound upon last year. The Leinster men say that the Con- 
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naught graziers fared better than they ought, and that the cattle fair has compen- 
sated them for any disappointment they might have experienced on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. ‘The usual amount of caution was observed on both sides, but when 
an understanding was come to, there was an activity in the purchasing which will 
render this year’s fair one of the most remarkable in the annals of Ballinasloe. 
Subjoined is a return for the last five years :— 


1854. saa pSoldd5.570 <....<, Unsold 2,538 ~ 10.0. Total 18,108. 
166. he Gey ee eee eee 4 20040) 
VS5C. cscs i. 265540) 50.5% sgnenee SOO siaariian: we, easo22, 
CGV eee eee eS POAAL wis cise % QA a aay) DLO. 
TE58e. tse. e AES vo. Raga ia 22 bls. 


<«©¢ The numbers of Cattle in Ireland since 1854 are as follows :—1855, 3,564,400 ; 
1856, 3,587,858 ; 1857, 3,620,954; 1858, 3,661,594; 1859, 3,810,136. 

««« The herds were driven away as quickly as they were purchased, and the 
green by 12 0’clock showed the rapidity with which sales were effected. The num- 
ber of Cattle unsold will, it is expected, be very few. Scarcely a lot of any value, 
I apprehend, will remain undisposed of. 

“« The following is the summary of this day’s business :—Total number of Oxen 
sold, 14,325; unsold, 2,094. In 1858 the total sold was 15,000 ; unsold, 7,000.’ ” 


V.—The New Russian Banking and Commercial Society. 


At the close of last August (1859), the Russian Government published 
the statutes of the New Society on the Plan of the Paris Crédit Mobiler, 
which it has been determined to try in Russia. The Tames gave the 
following summary of the scheme. 


“The official St. Petersburg Journal has published the statutes of the new 
Russian Commercial and Banking Society, recently authorized. The concession 
is for fifty years, and the period can be prolonged with the consent of the govern- 
ment. The company is to have all the privileges of a merchant of the first guild, 
and the power to trade, possess ships, stores, factories, and all kinds of industrial 
establishments, except distilleries; to carry on all banking and exchange operations, 
assurance business, contracts for government works, &e. According to its capital 
and connexions the company is to assist the financial operations of the government, 
and the industrial activity of the country generally. Immoveable property may be 
held, but not to a greater amount than a tenth of the paid-up capital. The same 
limitation is also adopted with regard to the purchase of merchandize. The sum 
invested in public funds or shares is not to exceed a fifth of the total paid up. 
Other rules are likewise laid down with the object of keeping the business of the 
undertaking in safe channels. The capital is to be 8,000,0002., in 202. shares, 
which will be issued graduslly from time to time. The concessionaires, however, 
engage that within a year a fourth at least of the capital shall be subscribed ; when 
operations will be at once commenced. The administration of the affairs of the 
society rests with five directors, of whom two must be Russians, with an adminis- 
trative council of fifteen. An abstract of the accounts will be published annually. 
The Minister of Finance appoints a Commissioner, who is to attend the general 
meetings of shareholders and those of the administrative council. He can examine 
the minutes of the directors and all agreements concluded by them, verify the cash, 
and assist in making out the balance-sheet. If he discover any infringement of the 
statutes he is to point it out to the directors or administrative council, and in case _ 
of his remonstrances being neglected, or of a difference of opinion, reference can be 
had to the Minister of Finance with whom rests the final decision. He will also 
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present with each balance sheet a general summary of the position of the company’s 
affairs. The remainder of the statutes, which extend over two sides of the St. 
Petersburg Journal, refer to minor points of detail.” 


VI.— Cost to Russia of the Crimean War, 1858-4. 


GENERAL SATTLER, who was intendant of the Russian army in the Crimea, - 
has just published in the Jnvalide an account of the provisioning of the Russian 
army during the late war. It appears from this, that the Russian troops in the 
Crimea at the commencement of the war amounted to 250,000 men, with 100,000 
horses, and those of all the troops for whom the intendance had to furnish provi- 
sions during 1855, were 845,000 men, with 187,360 horses; and for 1856, 796,973 
men, with 183,570 horses. The intendance had to contend with immense diffi- 
culties ; the price of cattle, provender, and all kinds of necessaries having increased 
fivefold, and oftentimes more than tenfold, particularly from the middle of 1855 
until January, 1856. 


VII.—Report on Irish Prisons, 1858. 


Tux 37th Report of the Inspector-General on the general state of the Prisons 
of Ireland (1858) states, that on New Year’s-day, 1859, there were 2,844 prisoners — 
immured in the gaols and prisons of Ireland, against 3,265 in 1858, 3,419 in 1857, 
3,561 in 1856, and 5,080 in 1855. It is gratifying to be informed that crime has 
largely decreased in Ireland. The reduction in crime in 1858 has even exceeded 
that in 1857, and is, on the whole, more satisfactory in its nature than in any of 
the preceding years in which this gratifying result has been noticed, for it has been 
more substantial, more gencral, and more equally distributed. In 1857, although 
the decrease was large, it was almost entirely confined to females; but in 1858 it 
has taken place in both sexes to nearly the same amount, not only as regards the 
number of committals, but also in the daily average number confined in prisons. 
In Juvenile crime, too, the improvement noticed last year has been fully maintained, 
the number of offenders of this class having fallen to such an amount as may easily 
be dealt with in the Reformatories which are being established throughout the 
country. Last year misdemeanours and drunkenness formed exceptions to the 
general rule of the diminution of crime; but an examination of the tables will show 
that in 1858 there was a decrease in every description of crime, with the sole 
exception of breaches of the revenue laws, in which a very trifling increase has 
occurred, and in military offences. 

The decrease in the committals of 1858 was 5,667, or 14 per cent.—viz., 15 
per cent. in the male, and 12 in the female. The committals of females were 43 
per cent. of the whole, against 42 in 1857. It appears from the premises that the 
reduction of erime, which in 1857 was exclusively confined to females, was in 1858 
distributed equally, or nearly so, between the two sexes. The largest decrease 
occurs in convictions under the Vagrant and Larceny Acts. Drunkenness has also 
apparently diminished very considerably, but the tables afford no certain test. Of 
33,999 persons of both sexes committed last year, 9,493 read and wrote, 6,662 read 
imperfectly, 1,718 could spell, 1,214 knew their letters, and 14,498 were “ wholly 
illiterate ;”? 3,795 only of those committed were Protestants, and 799 Presbyterians. 
The great majority—29,027—being members of the Romish persuasion, or Papists. 
. There is a marked decrease of juvenile crime: one-fourth of those committed were 


orphans, and two-fifths of them had lost one parent. «“ Reformatory schools alone 
** can provide for this class.” 
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As to the state of education of the prisoners on committal, there has been 
scarcely any change in the last two years; the improvement observable in the 
males in this respect, in 1857, not having progressed, and, on the other hand, the 
females not having retrograded, as was the case in 1857. Of the males committed 
in 1858, 37 per cent. could read and write well, and 35 per cent. were wholly illi- 
terate. Of the females, only 15 per cent. could read and write well, while no less 
than 52 per cent. of them were wholly illiterate. 

The gaols were very healthy during the year; only 38, or 1 in 1,000, died, 
against 61, or 1 in 719, in 1857. The expenditure of all the gaols was 73,834. 
against 77,0562. in 1857. The total cost of each prisoner was 237. 18s. 9°6d. 
against 221. 5s.'7°-7d. in 1857. The inspectors appear to prefer the ‘ separate’ to 
the “classification *’ system of discipline. 


VIII.—Bathers, Skaters, and Accidents in the Parks of London, 
1854-58. 


A LETTER from Mr. L. J. H. Young, the Secretary of the Royal Humane 
Society (3, Trafalgar Square, W.C.), appeared in the Zimes of 8rd Sep- 
tember, 1859, on the subject of Bathing and Skating in the Parks, and the 
Accidents thence resulting—and from that letter we make the following 
extracts. 


“On referring to the daily estimated reports, I find the total number of 
Bathers and Skaters in the Serpentine river, from 1844 to 1858 inclusive, amounts 
to :— ; 


Bathers 3,867,088 ........... Accidents 343 .o....cccc Deaths 31 
mkaters 968;308. i ies.cre Pe ZED) re 5S 1 
Total 4,835,393 612 32 


« By comparison the figures of Accidents and deaths to Bathers and Skaters in 
in the Serpentine, will stand as below :-— 


612 accidents in 4,835,393 = lineach 7,901. 
32 deaths in ditto. = I in each 151,106. 


** Sometimes 8 or 10 bathers of a morning and evening are rescued by the 
society’s boatmen (three of whom are always on duty), and as they only suffer from 
cramp, and can walk home, no account is taken of them, although they would 
probably be drowned did not the officers of the society watch over them. 

“Out of 283 cases of attempted suicide in the same period, 192 were rescued 
by the society’s boatmen, and 91 were fatal, having been immersed too long for 
resuscitation, 

** On some occasions during the skating season an immense number of persons 
receive treatment from the medical officers of the society, in addition to the aid 
always so readily afforded by the medical gentlemen passing at the moment of the 
accident, who also give their time and skill entirely free of charge. On one occa- 
sion 102 persons were brought to the marquee and had their wounded heads and 
faces plastered and bandaged in one day, and in one week in the year 1855, 195 
were medically treated for concussions of the brain and severe wounds, and five 
were temporarily relieved until taken to the hospital with broken legs and arms.” 

The following table will give the total number of Skaters, Accidents, and 
Deaths in the various Royal parks and gardens in the above-named period. 
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Total Number of Skaters, Accidents, and Deaths in the Royal Parks and 
Gardens from 1844 to 1858.* 


















































Date. {Serpentine | Injured.| Dead. pone Injured.} Dead. ae Injured.| Dead. 
1844 31,500 17 16,800 ue 14,050 I 
1845 57,550 12 22,970 8 8,800 6 
1846 48,300 16 20,850 8 12,162 3 
1847 82,500 3 32,100 oe 17,000 I 
1848 7,000 3 1,400 I 3,500 Oo a eae 
1849 6,175 13 4,500 4,600 9 
1850 § 173,210 24 I 71,710 2 23,100 l 
1853 42,470 75 22,455 | 16,615 9 
1854 62,300 2 17,700 nee 14,900 16 
1855 | 385,400 35 73,850 22 25,932 6 
1856 § No ice. - 14,890 17 12,068 | 17 
1857 60,000 _ 36,800 51 sae 18,100 I 
1858 11,900 - 14,286 5 wake 6,050 6 seat 

968,305 | 200 I 350,511} 121 176,877 46 

Date Regent’s Park. | Injured. Dead. St. James’s Park. | Injured. Dead. 
1sar we! 70,330 Lo 57,050 14 
PSA 59,090 19 19,950 50 PEER 
W403 ck 54,400 17 66,070 17 I 
| Roy: Aenea _ 79,550 18 178,850 36 Se 
1848 soci: >. 19,970 TO 16,030 5 
T8490 seen 18,603 15 13,100 17 
1350) Fon 6: 223,150 6 166,650 146 : 
LBDD) cecckee 76,710 62 27,300 125 I 
1804. ....06:. 42,900 3 36,500 3 “ise 
S50. orden: 319,800 85 iu 309,950 303 8 
L756: o.seoe 13,100 10 no water 
el 7 aera 35,000 8 in 1857-8. 
USB acct 7,650 it 8,202 24 
1,015,853 274. 1 899,652 740 10 





Iujured. 


No. of Skaters. 
























































PARKS 

CEM CINMGUIRG <aecigns-aonesasecedaesennsacssunmicetencnrn: 968,305 200 I 
1 BO CY a oT SS ae ties ee ee AAT A 350,311 121 - 
owned Pond = Sic Pear 176,877 46 _ 
|e aN Bg Sp rR eRe nee megers, uel) Oca) 294. I 
Rb ee alte S18) PATIO. 55.02,5,cadercante at tragn 899,652 74.0 IO 
Total of all Skaters in the parks . 3,410,998 14nd 12 
», Bathers in Serpentine ............ 3,867,088 343 3a 
Grand total Bathers, Skaters, &c. | 7,278,086 1,754. 43 

1,754 accidents in 7,278,086 1 in each 4,149. 


43 deaths i in me 1 in each 168, 567. 
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IX.—Cotion Crop of the United States, 1823-59. 


Ture New York Shipping List of September 14, 1859, gives the state- 
ment as follows: 
Comparative Crop Statement. 


Bales. Bales. Bales. 
PesseeGie.... 385481 | 184667 2.0. 1,778,651 | 1834- B.. 1,254,328 
1857- 8 ........ 3,113,962 ce: ene 1,205,394 
oe ae 2,939,519 ere : seen ae 193043... 1,070,438 
2h ea ie aes | goes Oe 
a 3,527,945 | 1843-4... 2,080 M00 aa RS See 
Cv ae aoe 2.947.339 | 1842-3... Didi yaa. ell aan oe 
1853-4... 2,930,027 | 1841-2... 1,683,574 | 1829-30... 976,845 
19595350: 3,262,882 1898-9... 870,415 
a 3,015,029 ta veces pike see te Ce aie 727,593 
a | Nee 3177,830 1826— 7 957.981 
a oe 9,355,257 | 1838-9... shone ee hes 
ee 2.096.706 | 1337-8»... 1,801,497 sores , 
1948-59... 2,728,596 | 1836—-7 ....... 1,422,930 | 1824— 5... 569,249 
lo ae en 2.347.634 | 1835- 6........ 1,360,725 | 1823- 4....... 509,158 


“‘ Crop of Sea Island Cotton.—The crop of this staple the past year (included 
in the general statement) was as follows :—Florida, 20,353 bales; Georgia, 9,952 ; 
and South Carolina, 18,734. Total, 49,039 bales, against 40,566 in 1857 8; 
45,314 in 1856-7 ; 44,512 in 1855-6; 40,841 in 1854-5; and 39,686 in 1853-4. 


Exports to Foreign Ports from September 1, 1858, to August 31, 1859. 












































To Gr : To North Other ; 

From Bre ae To France. Hesope ae Total 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
New Orleans............ 994,696 256,447 182,475 146,963 1,580,581 
NODE s oicccracctssceatons. 391,384 105,770 38,287 19,494 914,935 
ROMA Gee eter vi ekisice: 46,623 7,879 23,036 2,000 79,534 
|G S05 ane Pee ere 40,801 ates 51 Ae 40,852 
SavaWWah: GA.s.ccesce>) 238,402 7,815 11,264 4,560 262,041 
Charleston .oseecescevere- 218,047 42,284 40,590 39,003 339,924 
DB alGMOLE: 2 .ee canes: 20 ae sae 84 104 
Philadelphia ...<0....... 1,715 nies a8 peas ipa is) 
New York.................) 122,234 30,505 31,417 9,304 193,460 
BOSON ccc, caexivnsvace- 5,330 er 2,892 35 8,257 

Grand total ........ 2,019,252 450,696 330,012 221,443 3,021,403 - 


Total last year ....| 1,809,966 384,002 215,145 181,342 | 2,590,455 


a fs es | 











_—__—— 








TRETCUSE © hoccoavns: 209,286 66,694 114,867 40,101 430,948 





« We give below our usual estimate of the amount of Cotton consumed the past 
year in the States south and west of Virginia, and not included in the receipts at 
the ports. Thus— 
































Consumed in 1852: 1853. 1854. 1855. 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
North Carolina :......:... 15,000 20,000 20,000 18,500 
South Carolina ............ 10,000 10,000 12,000 10,500 
GeOR Olah ios ake wens senses. 22,000 20,000 23,000 20,500 
A TAITANVE: 905, scdchiscnenssee res 5,000 5,000 6,000 5,500 
DP CMMCSSCE 526550 .03ccs 000 7,000 5,000 6,000 4,000 
Omthe Ohio, &e> .......2 16,000 30,000 38,000 26,000 


























Total to-Sept. 1" ..: 75,000 © 90,000 105,000 85,000 
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States. 1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 





















































Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
North Carolina............ 22,000 25,000 26,000 29,000 
South Carolina ............ 15,000 17,000 18,000 20,000 
GOV EIA Rear csaettosssetye: 25,000 23,000 24,000 26,000 
PTA AIR, sadocicrdches toutes: 6,500 5,000 8,000 10,000 
Tennessee ............ ested 7,000 9,000 10,000 13,000 
On the Ohio, &c. ........ 42,000 38,000 39,000 45,000 
Total to Sept. 1. .... 117,500 117,000 125,000 143,000 : 





“To which if we add (for the past year) the stocks in the interior towns 1st 
inst. (say 8,600 bales) the quantity now detained in the interior (say 9,000 bales), 
and that lost on its way to market, to the. crop as given above, received at the ship- 
ping ports, the aggregate will show, as near as may be, the amount raised in the 
United States the past season—say, in round numbers, 4,017,000 ‘bales (after 
deducting 12,300 bales new crop received this year to the 1st inst.), against— 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
1858 .... 3,247,000 | 1855 .... 3,186,000 | 1852 .... 3,100,000 | 1849... 2,840,000 
1857 .... 3,014,000 | 1854 .... 3,000,000 | 1851 .... 2,459,000 | 1848.... 2,357,000 
1856 .... 3,335,000 | 1853 .... 3,360,000 | 1850 .... 2,212,000 


X.— Congress of German Political Economists at Frankfort, September, 1859. 


TuE second Congress of Political Economists of Germany, was held at 
Frankfort, in September (1859) last. 


“ Proceedings commenced on the 13th. First on the list of subjects to come 
under discussion, was the report of the first section upon the question: What are 
the most proper means to spread sound opinions upon political economy ? 

“The six following proposals were submitted for the approval of the assembly. 

“Ist. The nomination of a greater number of professors of political economy in 
the universities and public schools. 

“2nd. The literature of political economy to be more largely represented in the 
libraries of universities and schools. 

“8rd. Political economy to be placed on a par with other branches of instruc- 
tion. 

“4th. The adoption of the science of political economy among the subjects 
taught at Polytechnic and other public schools. 

‘5th. Popular lectures upon political economy, to be delivered at Mechanics’ 
Institutes and in similar associations. 

“6th. To disseminate dissertations upon political economy by means of the 
public journals and local periodicals, 

“After a long discussion upon these different points the six proposals were 
adopted, the first by a great majority, with the amendment of a Mr. Soetbeer, of 
Hamburg, determining the prizes to be awarded in universities for the solution of 
questions upon political economy. 

“ Discussions have likewise taken place upon the Guild laws, the corporations 
being this time represented, some by voluntary, others by paid advocates.” 





XI.—Local Government Act, 1858.—Operations in the first year 1858. 


Tun Secretary of State for the Home Department has lately presented to 
Parliament the first report of proceedings under this important Act (21 & 22 Vict. 
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cap. 98). The Act is under the charge of the Home Secretary, who has established 
the needful officers at 8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall. The powers conferred by 
the Act have been already adopted in thirty-four places, including towns as large 
as Nottingham. Bye-laws have been settled and confirmed in seventy-two places. 
Loans have been sanctioned in forty-seven places to the amount of about 260,0002., 
chiefly for drainage and water supply. New boundaries have been settled in twelve 
cases. Only ¢wo appeals against the adoption of the Act have been confirmed. 
The expenses of adopting the Act are utterly insignificant. In most cases no 
expense has been incurred. In those cases where ‘outlay has taken place the 
average amount is only 7/7. 10s. The bye-laws and regulations authorized by the 
Act are most comprehensive. For a sum of 33d, any one may possess himself, by 
means of this report, of a pretty-complete compendium of the latest improvements 
in municipal legislation, and may learn the progress already made in one of the 
most valuable efforts ever set on foot to extend and improve local self-government. 





XII.— The New Scheme of Inconvertible Notes in Russia. 


In the Times of 26th and 29th September last (1859), there appeared 
the following statement :— 


“The Russian Government appear at length to have become sensible of the 
discredit into which the Paper Circulation of the Empire was falling, and to have 
adopted, in the absence of the power to redeem their liabilities in cash, the only 
method open to them. If the telegram received this morning from St. Petersburg 
be clearly understood, it announces that the fiction of convertibility has been 
abandoned, and that the note currency is to be recognized in the form it has long 
practically assumed, of an irredeemable loan, and that it is consequently henceforth 
to be entitled to bear interest. This interest is fixed at the rate of 5 per cent., which 
_ would seem high but for the immense amount of the principal to be dealt with, and 
the consideration that it is possibly intended the interest itself should be paid in the 
same description of paper. Upon the course that may be pursued in the latter 
respect the ultimate success or failure of the arrangement is likely to turn, Sup- 
posing the interest to be regularly paid in specie, or its equivalent, a degree of con- 
fidence might probably grow up which would send the notes even to a premium, 
especially if the plan, which appears also to be entertained, of redeeming their 
entire amount by annual drawings through a period of 37 years, should be faithfully 
adhered to. On the other hand, if the temptation should be yielded to of paying 
the interest by fresh issues, or postponing the annual drawing whenever the Finance 
Minister may find himself a little pressed, or upon each occasion when a warlike or 
aggressive policy may be in course of elaboration, the end must infallibly be 
ruinous. Neither of these perils can be looked upon as slight, since the require- 
ments for the annual interest will press upon the utmost energies of the Treasury ; 
and as respects a pacific policy, the signs of the present year have not been of an 
assuring character. Assuming, however, the future course of the nation to be such 
as the friends of peace and commerce would desire, the scheme is expedient, and may 
be regarded with good anticipations. 

«The quotation of exchange from St. Petersburg, shows a considerable recovery, 
owing, it may be presumed, to the promulgation of the currency scheme just 
announced by telegram. It appears that the amount of the Paper Circulation in 
Russia is eqnal to about 110,000,0002. The proposed conversion of the existing 
notes into notes bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent., will therefore constitute 
a serious claim on the revenue, and call for new arrangements in that respect of 
great magnitude. About a year or two back the government held against their 
note liability 18,000,000/. in specie, and 3,300,0002, in foreign stocks, chiefly 
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French, making a total of 21,300,000/., or nearly a fifth of the entire issue. Since 
that time, however, the proportion of bullion has probably undergone a considerable 
diminution.” 


XIII.— Report for 1858 of the Charity Commissioners of England and 
ee: Wales. 


Nor the least important of the many important Acts of the Session of 1853 
was the statute 16 & 17 Vict. cap. 187 (20 Aug. 1853), entitled, “The Charitable 
“ Trusts Act, 1853.” Under this elaborate Act provision was made for the better 
administration and supervision of the enormous number of Charitable bequests in 
England and Wales. Four Commissioners were appointed, with large powers of 
investigation and revision; and the hindrances of delay and expense, which pre- 
viously almost forbade any appeal to the law, even in the worst cases, were in a 
great measure removed. Following out a principle now happily well established, 
the statute required the Commissioners to report their proceedings every year to the 
Queen—that is, to.Parliament. The sixth Report, or the Report for the year 
1858, has lately appeared, and the following are some of the results. In 1858 
there were 1,289 Applications received by the Commissioners connected with the 
administration of specific Charities, and 1,281 Orders were issued by them. The 
analysis given of these 1,281 Orders, as divided into fifteen groups, will best 
explain the operations of the Commission. 


1858. Objects of Orders by Charity Commissioners. Number. 
1. Authorizing applications to the Court of Chancery ............ 92 
ip 39 oy) County Courts. i. ae 94, 
3. ee ke Courts of Common Law .... 10 
4, Certifying cases to the Attorney-General, with a view to 
the institution by him of ew officio proceedings ............ 19 


5. Prescribing notices for insuring the necessary publicity of 
applications proposed to be made to the Court of Chancery 
for the appointment or removal of trustees, or the esta- 


hlishment of schemes...............00000000 ses ttiesutasemae eesti artes 64. 
6. The same of proposed applications to the County Courts, 

forthe les Objects 1s. Ca sitea ctu eae ake ete 107 
7. Confirming the orders of County Courts ........ceecceccsecseeee 81 


8. Conveying advice to trustees for their protection and 
indemnity on questions involving their pecuniary or 





personalrespomsiblity ~~ e.... cn meet tw eee ee 83 

9. Authorizing sales of Charity estates... ..ceccesccssecceccsseeses 114 

10. . CRCREME CA (a cectuerso mie ae eee nee 4, 

11 zi building, mining, and other leases  ..........cc000 11S 
12, 3 improvements of Charity estates, and the 
raising or appropriation of the necessary 

PUN Tice sete cet he ee ect ae 19 

13. 5 the compromise of disputed claims ................ 14: 

14. is transfer of stock or money to the Official 

Trustees of Charitable Funds ..........c0c000 403 

15. For miscellaneous purposes. .........ccesesesscsosscecdisecco odtlsceucl. 58 

1,281 








* In the present state of the law, the powers of the Enclosure Commissioners to 
make exchanges of Charity lands are more effective and beneficial than the powers 
vested in our Board for the same purpose. 


ta 
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The amount of stock transferred by the Commission to official trustees was at 
31st December, 1858, equal to 406,081/. stock. There were received in the year 
from trustees of Charities the large number of 21,237 Annual Accounts or returns 
under the provisions of the Act. The Commissioners report that there has taken 
place since 1853 very important improvements in the general administration of 
Endowed Charities, and a corresponding extension of their benefits. The Report 
suggests that further simplifications are required in technical points of legal proce- 
dure. Among the most useful of the labours of the Commission have. been the 
proposition by the Commission of careful schemes, founded on local inquiry, for 
the reform and extension of important foundations for education—as in the case of 
Dulwich College, for example. The Commissioners are Mr. Adderley, M.P. (un- 
paid), and Mr. Peter Erle (chief), Mr. James Hill, and Mr. James Campbell. The 
Office is at 8, York Street, St. James’s Square.” 


XIV.—Reformatory Schools of Great Britain.—Report for year 1858. 


Tue report for 1858, by the Rev. Sydney Turner,—the second report 
issued since his appointment as Inspector under the Reformatory School 
Acts of the last five or six years, is a very gratifying document. In the 
compass of eighty pages, and for the price of sixpence, any one may read 
in an authentic official form the sober results of one of the most laudable 
and excellent efforts of our time. The following extracts will convey an 
outline of the results, We have re-constructed the tables—and probably it 
may appear that the re-constructed forms might be followed with advantage 
in future reports :— | 


“On December 31, 1857, forty-five reformatories, viz., thirty-four for doys, ten 
for girls, and one receiving both boys and girls, had been certified in England ; 
and eight, viz., three for boys, one for girls, and four receiving both boys and girls, 
had been certified in Scotland. 

«The whole number of certified schools on December 31, 1858, was as follows:— 


No. of Certified Reformatory Schools, Great Britain, 31 December, 1858. 





























For England. Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 
2 No. No. ee No No. 
WOE ca ce sin vives nsanreseasnsines 34 1 3 38 
Girls Se OAS doisciasiodes 12 coe 3 15 
Boys and girls ............ 1 sme 4 5 





in all fifty-eight; of which six are for Catholic children, viz., three for boys and 
two for girls in England, and one for girls in Scotland. 

«There were 1,830 boys and 354 girls under detention in England on De- 
cember 31, 1858, of whom 1,364 boys and 224 girls were in Protestant, and 466 
boys and 130 girls in Catholic schools. 

«¢ The number under detention in Scotland on the same date was 472 boys and 
141 girls, of whom four girls were in a Catholic reformatory. 
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1858.— Reformatories.—Admissions and Discharges. 








England. Scotland. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Admissions.  ..,...0...0:+0+ 668 140 125 56 
Discharges ccc | 405 42 59 29 





Juvenile Offenders, England and Weales.—Sruntences to IMPRISONMENT 
(1856-8) at Quarter Sessions, Assizes, and by SumMAaRY Conviction, 























Under 12 years. Between 12 and 16 years. Totals. 
Year ended 
30 Sept. 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1858 1,018 144 5,551 909 6,569 1,053 
- 1857 1,622 255 ~ 95200 1,424 | 10,822 1,679 


1856 1,674 316 10,134 1,857 | 11,808 | 2,173 





IncLUDED in the above are the following cases sentenced to detention in 
Reformatories. 





























Under 12 years. Between 12 and 15 years. Totals. 
Year ended seis iE ad sa aba 
30 Sept. 

Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1858 117 22 583 “127 700 149 
1857 96 30 870 123 966 153 
1856 54 ry 403 60 457 rie 





«The diminution in the number of commitments of offenders under 16, for the 
year 1858, was, therefore, just about 40 per cent, as compared with the year 1857, 
and above 45 per cent., as compared with the year 1856. This fact is the more 
remarkable as the total commitments of all ages for the year 1858 amounted to 
118,162, corresponding to a total of 124,823 for the year 1857, and of 113,736 for 
the year 1856, exhibiting a decrease of only 6 per cent. in the one case, and an 
increase of 4 per cent. in the other. 

“Jt is encouraging to observe, that the number of commitments to reforma- 
tories also decreased in 1858, as compared with the year preceding. This shows a 
aaa) decrease to the amount of 25 per cent. as compared with the numbers for 
1857. 

“The responsibility of Parents must be enforced. I am glad to be able to 
report that out of the 772 cases admitted into English reformatories last year, 644 
have been enquired into by the police, in pursuance of instructions sent to them 


ae 
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from my office, and in 840 cases the parents are paying towards the children’s 
maintenance ; in addition to these, the parents of 257 other children admitted in 
previous years are under payment; the amount collected during the last year having 
been 1,1532. 16s. 8d. 

“The amount is of less consequence than the moral effect of enforcing the 
principle. A variety of cases show that the fact of payment being thus required, 
and imprisonment incurred when a fair payment is wilfully neglected or refused, 
has made parents more careful of their children, and caused them to take more 
active measures to keep them out of the reformatory, and so out of prison. The 
weekly tax of eighteenpence, or even ninepence, is undoubtedly felt very stringent, 
even in cases where the child must have cost more at home. I have no reason to 
doubt but that the amount of the payments, and the beneficial influence they exer- 
cise, will steadily increase. The Irish Catholic parents are the most difficult to deal 
with, and contribute the least, in proportion to their numbers. My remittance for 
the year to Red Hill, for an average of 260 under detention, has been 218/.; while 
that to St. Bernard’s, for 300, has only been 60/.; and to Brook Green, for 70, 462. 

* The amount contributed from private sources, has been, and still is, very con- 
siderable. For the last year it reached 13,1027 19s. 9d. In regard to this it must 
be remembered that almost all the certified reformatories now in action, have been, 
in the first instance, established at a large cost for buildings, land, &c., defrayed 
entirely by private bounty. On the whole, the subscriptions under this head for 
the founding and starting of these institutions cannot be estimated at less than 
150,0002.; a noble testimony to the sincerity and earnestness with which the pro- 
moters of reformatory agency have laboured in the cause. 

* The State has fairly met and responded to these efforts, and is already reaping 
the advantage of them; a reduction of 40 per cent. on the number of young 
offenders committed to prison, and the large diminution of expense and social injury 
which this represents, is a result well worth the amount of indirect expenditure 
incurred in the grant for maintenance and management from the Treasury. But, 
I cannot but point out that the agency of reformatory schools, as to the treatment 
of the dishonest and convicted classes of our juvenile population, is not the only 
point of view in which their public usefulness may be asserted, Concurrent with, 
and provoked by these, there has arisen a far more active interest in the state and 
treatment of the honest and unconvicted classes too. Attention to the evil to be 
remedied, has led to more attention to the causes and sources of the evil; and while 
the few have been doing justice to the criminal, the many have been doing more 
justice to the innocent, and providing greater precautions to prevent them from 
becoming criminals. The causes of general education, sanitary improvement, «c., 
have gained indirectly from the progress of the reformatory movement ; many who 
objected to the latter baving been stirred up, and led by it, to do their duty more 
thoroughly in reference to the former. I confidently hope that this emulation will 
continue and increase. The reformatory is at present an essential, on grounds 
equally of justice to the age and circumstances of the offender, and of policy to the 
community ; but none will rejoice more than the very founders and promoters of 
reformatories, to see them made less necessary, and their numbers gradually reduced. 
—by the enlarged success of preventive agencies—by better and more efficient 
schools, more wholesome dwellings, more kindly relations between the more pros- 
perous and dependent classes—more intelligence and improvement and domestic 
comfort in the homes from which now so large a portion of our juvenile vagabonds 
and criminals are recruited,” 





X1IV.— Volunteer Corps in 1804. 


Ix a recent publication (the Wellington Gazette of 15th November, 1859), 
an alphabetical list is given of the Volunteer Corps raised in 1804, in the several 
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counties of Great Britain. 
rently imminent. 


Miscellenea. 


| Dec. 


The threatened invasion from Boulogne was then appa- 
We [Ep. 8. J.] have classified the counties in the following 


Table, and also given a comparative view of the resources of the population in 
1804, and at the present time. 


Volunteer Corps, 1804. 
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of Counties. 
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Middlesex 
Surrey 
London C 
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POLIS. 


boon sees 
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Westminster 
Tower Hamlets 
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Suffolk 
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Wilts 
Dorset 
Devon 
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Fem eeccetess 


re eeereceens 


Cece oweerers 





























Cavalry ee ees Total. 
No. No. No. No. 
82 |. 8,299 8,381 
944} 7,801 8,745 
560 {13,338 13,898 
260 {10,138 10,398 
4,173 4,173 
1,846 |43,749 455595 
1,530 | 8,804} 283 |10,617 
1,024.) 6,114) 637) 9,775 
1,252 | 7,164|. 836 | 9,252 
634 | 3,006] .... 3,640 
120 |1,732) , 184.) 2,036 














4,560 |26,820| 1,940 |33, Bee 















































625 | 2,319} 50 | 2,994 
1,122 | 2,426 35548 
591 | 3,322 3913 
1,037 | 3,430 4,467 
166 840 1,006 
177 1 AsB801 1,978 
163 | 2,485 2,648 
3,881 116,623) 50 |20,554 
A 152511 5,782 4,033 
709. \-6;837- 1. ax | 7,606 
1,120 | 6,511 108 | 7,739 
3,140 |19,130} 108 |22,378 
850 | 4,524 55374 
515 | 2,201 25710 


1,873 |13,197 | 1,325 [16,395 
383 | 5,432| 2,328 | 8.143 
1,544 |°7,747 9,291 


5,165 |33,101| 3,653 |41,919 














Groups 
of Counties. 








(vi.) W. Mrpunp. 
Gloucester ...... 


Hereford 
Salop 
Stafford 
Worcester 
Warwick 


seee 


eoce 


seee 


deeereee 


eeeeereee 


ereeeees 


ereeeee 


(vir.) N. Mrpinp. 


Leicester 


veee 


seeoreee 


Rutland | s.c0c 


Lincoln 
Nottingham 
Derby 


eeee 


Chester 
Lancaster 


seee 


tx.) York. 


West Riding 


Hast Riding 


eerervcee 


seoeeree 


{(vit1.) N.-Wsren. 


apeerece 


eeveorer 


eee ceee 


eee eens 


North Riding .. 


(x.) NoRTHERN. 


Durham 


Northumberland 


Cumberland 


Westmorland . 


(x1.) S. WaLzs. 


Glamorgan 
Carmarthen 
Pembroke 
Cardigan 
Brecon 
Radnor 


sees 


seee 


Beet eee 


see eeees 


Core eeee 


Peer eoee 


tees eeee 


weeecres 






















































































Cavalry. sae oe Total. 
No. No. No. No. 
644 | 6,436 | 176 | 7,25¢ 
180° }:3;720 | 0. | 3g 
940 | 5,022 5,96: 

1,090 | 5,425 6,515 
494 | 4,046 4,54. 
708 | 3,874 4558: 

4,056 |28,523| 176 |32.9— 
622 | 2,946 35568 
160) 335 49! 
713 | 4,560 52 
472 | 3,635 4,104 
3301 5,277 5,607 

2,297 |16,753 19,05: 
732 | 4,841} 105 | 5,67 
586 |13,710] 560 |14,85' 

693 69 

1,318 |19,244| 665 |21,22: 

...| 1,606 |12,990 50 | 14,64 
SS 2a aoe 61-| 3,68 

267 | 4,381 4,64 
2,259 |20,544]| 111 | 22,91 
73 | 3,814] 300 | 4,68 

517 | 4,411 4592 

56 | 3,480] 350 | 3,88 
1542054 °° 1,42 

1,146 13,125] 650 | 14,92 
213 | 2,488 2,70 
120 | 2,316 2543 
440 | 1,851 70 | 2,36 

567 56 
1,196 1,19 
Sees 1,000 1,00 
125 | 1,624 14m 
898 |11,042 70 | 12,01 


ce ee 
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Volunteer Oorps.—Contd. 






































Groups = il- il- 

of Conatien: Cavalry. hn ie Total. | of oe Cavalry. fore (ee Sotali 
am.) N. Wanzs.| No. No. No. No. | ScoTLAND. No. No. No. No. 
Montgomery ....| 120 | 1,560] .... | 1,680 [Srurn. CounTIES. 
ae O70) 2.429 |... \liec6ho | Contd. .......| 2,094 |23,331] 165 | 24,890 
Menbigh ............ BOF | 2,044 | es.) {825530 F- IINTOSS C86. 08 a 280 280 
Merioneth ........ ee 464) ) i... 4644 Clackmannan ...| 40 296 336 
Carnarvon ........ ae (aetOO loi 14, 1oo® Bast-Lothian ....i0° 205 700 905 
EN ZIESEY .....0.0500. w. | 1,000] ... | 1,009] Edingh., City of} ... | 4,858] 415 | 5,273 








ees 





584 1'8,897-| 0 19,481 | 
























2,339 128,465) 580 | 31,384 














ScorLaNnD. 
THRN. CouNTIES. \Nraen. Counties. 
mumfries<.......... OPE C7 ea en Sao Siena ers 160 | 3,897 63 cubeek 
Kirkeudbright...| 200} 746]... 946) Forfar... 47 | 2,692 | 70 | 2,809 
Wigton ............ 105 624: ... 7294 Kincardine ........ oalee 814)... 814 
Ber ick ele Wat) 25677 | ee 2,820 | Aberdeen... we | 3,400 | 120 | 3,520 
Re arpa  E ra SO ace 38) Banff 0.004: vee 905 80 985 
Beenfrew .:.......... w. [2,701] .. | 2,7or] Blgin ......... ves 770 | o Me 
Dumbarton ........ 88 605 1° 693) Nairn .............. sos 320 320 
Sd ee 65 | 4,448| ....-| 4,513] Unverness ......[ .... 3,666.) 1. 3,666 
Btirling ssc... 308 | 1,318 65 | 1,691 | PT RVEL, duteroun sever: Sees Wea, 028 63 | 2,091 
Linlithgow ........ 80.2800] ac. 880} Cromarty............ sass 160 160 
Mid-Lothian ....) 300 | 1,574 8 1,874 PROG ihr anneeene. ane 1,620 1,620 
BCCDICS.  sncciccc sees 52 480 eo 53g Sutherland eaten 5008 1,092 1,092 
Beikirk ........... 50 100+ as 160) Caithness............ sree | tpade 1272 
Roxburgh ........ 108 | 960] ... | 1,068] Orkney& Zetlnd. vs 
Berwick .....,,.:... 160 REA waite 932 | Meu eases fal cs 
ees 350°| 2,613 | 100 |< 3,063 207 |22,636| 396 | 23,239 
The Orvicers in Volunteer Corps in Great Britain, in 1804, were— 
‘ ; EL GCANIES gocu\. nso botevenssad eNsatster tions 14,787 
Field Officers, Captains, 
Sabeltecas, 2 ae Staff ; 16,736 WOM EESS, aedetegeessncecsneavesel* . 6,733 
QC CES oo. Resisetrsccnss sins ee ree! 38,256 


The following Summary will serve to indicate some comparison between our 
resources of men in 1804 and in 1860. Assuming, for sake of illustration, that 
Volunteer Corps in 1860 should include the same percentage of the total population 
as in 1804, that description of force would now contain 750,000 men against 
390,000, fifty-six years ago. 


1804 and 1860.—Comparative Statement. 





1860. 





Volunteers at 























Davieione: POPULATION. VOLUNTEERS. ae a ihe percentage 
; im 1804, 
SU Total Men. Of Population. | Persons. iad be 
Mins. No. Per cent. Mins. No. 
England....1804 8,59 274,629 32 pe ee 
59. we OOO ee soe ass 18,20 582,400 
Wales..2.2 1804 jo4 21,491 3°9 ae ae 
ee ee 1860 jie beke ato 1,39 52,650 
Scotland....1804 1,68 54,623 3:2 ie st 
2) BelkSE0 ey se ae 3,60 115,200 




















ec | ee 


10,72 350,743 | 3°4 23,15 750,250 
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XVI.—Irish Volunteer Corps, 1803. 




































































Divisions. Cavalry.| Infantry. | Total. Divisions. Cavalry | Infantry. Total. 
Gi.) LEINSTER, oe ite: No: (111.) ULSTER. No. No. No. 
al veeseceeanannanenne LES Nh BOCAS TEES ON atin eee 314] 4,674] 4,988 
TORNEAA.G chica teases a ix A 
Dublin, city........... 240.4 |..3,6824 9,122 } Aimagh lode 108 | 2,670 | 2,778 
Dublin, county ....} 443 1,700" e237 468 Carrickfergus ........ a ae a 
Rildare:avs.5t.ste.. 273 630 903 
Kilkenny Sean ES, Ae 225 971 1,196 Cavan Dooce vee roseeerona: 190 2,505 2,695 
Kings oi9....cen! 275 1,395 1670 | (Donegal.......3.880 330 2,250 |. 2,580 
hongtordscc i: 102 680 4782, D 285 4,589 33 
Louth WeS.c.4cthak 2471 1,140 | 1,387 ag aeeroanta ih “_ 
Nbeathernnt: nee 263 1,239 1,502 | Fermanagh ............ 188 oe 39338 
Queenie vs dccscsncune 337 1,490 1,827 Londonderry ........ 266 2,630 2,896 
Westmeath ............ 139 1,022 tT, 16a ~ . 
WEXTOPE, 5..0-peckeek: Sa 25252, Pe, ok dana c= ae mes ae 
Wicklow uo... 270 | 2,466 | 2,736 | Tyrone... 274 | 5,372 | 5,646 
8,527 | 19.675 | 23,202 2,125 | 29,540 | 31,665 
(11.) MuNSTER. (1v.) ConNAUGHT. 
Olinra hrs sae 335 499 834 | Galway ices 42” 1,413 1,840 
Cork, city Ee 360. 1,120 1,480 EB 950 Lt 
Cork, county ........ 960 3,382 45342 Leitrim, esses. Hee ; id 
erry, eke 148 556 704 BOM ay G «no. tseeee. 120 | 1,140 | 1,260 
Limerick Fee eon 558 1,244 1,802 Paecammon ee 265 511 4746 
Tipperary... acon 796 2,618 35414 ; 
Waterford occ. BEL |} L2LGMOCT, 577 Po BHEO!.<-nceeest das... 115 $92 | eae 
8,018 1; 10,635 | 14,153 1,107 4,906 6,013 
SUMMARY. 
Rank and File................... 75,033 Séreeantgeiu. dh. ah.caaraiys 3,573 
Captains and Subalterns... 3,332 Drummers 235500 sascha tone 1,003 
General Total (Ireland) ................ 82,941. 


XVII.—Life-Boat Services. 


It appears that during the present year the life-boats of the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution have, at various points of our coasts, been actively called into 
operation on fifty-six different occasions. The result has been that one hundred 
and thirty-four lives have been saved off twenty three wrecks, besides assisting 
five vessels safely into port. On twenty-three occasions it happened that when the 
life-boats had put off in reply to signals of distress, the vessel either got out of 
danger, or the crew was rescued by other means. Again, crews assembled several 
times to give assistance, but were not required to put off to sea. For these valuable 

_ Services the crews were paid nearly 6007. Nearly all these services took place in 
stormy weather and heavy seas, and often in the dark hour of the night ; and yet 
not a single accident happened to either of the life-boats, or to one of the gallant 
fellows who had put off in them. On these, and on occasions of quarterly exercise, 
these life-boats were manned probably by no less than 4,000 persons. Such practical 
proofs as these of the great value of the Royal Nagiousl Life-boat Institution in a 
maritime country like ours, cannot possibly be over-rated. 


be sent direct to the Secretary of the National Life-boat Institution 14, John- 
street, Adelphi, London. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 


MARRIAGES tin ENGLAND anp WALES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
(APRIL—JUNE), AND OF THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS purine 
THE THIRD QUARTER (J ULY—SEPTEMBER), OF 1859. 


Tus Return comprises the BrrtHs and DEatus registered by 2,197 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the Summer Quarter that ended on September 
30th, 1859; and the Marriages in 12,377 churches or chapels, about 4,158 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Hstablished Church, and 631 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on June 30th, 1859. 

The returns present a favourable view of the state of the country. The 
Marriages increased as they do when the prospect of life among the working classes 
is cheering. Thousands of children in excess of the average were born; the rate 
of mortality diminishéd; and the population éncreased at an unusual rate. 

As the diminution in the rate of mortality took place in the Towns, it may be 
fairly ascribed to the prosperous state of trade, to the supply of better water, the 
abolition of cesspools, the purification of the air, and the various sanitary works 
which many of them have carried out. 

MarriaGes.—84,090 persons married in the quarter that ended on June 30th, 
or 4,272 in eacess of the numbers who Married in the corresponding quarter of last 
year, The Marriage rate was 1-712; the average of the quarter being 1698. In 
England, Marriages are more numerous in the Spring Quarter than in the first 
three months of the year; but they are always most numerous in the Christmas 
Quarter. 


Encuanp :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 
1853-59, and in the Quarrurs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1853-59 :—Numbers. 














Yeats (226 59. 58. 57. 56. 55. 5A. 53. 
Marriages No.| .... | 156,297 | 159,097 | 159,337 | 152,113 | 159,727 | 164,520 
Births....... i .. | 655,627 | 663,071 | 657,453 | 635,043 | 634,405 | 612,391 
Deaths........ - . | 450,018 | 419,815 | 390,506 | 425,703 | 437,905 | 421,097 


See ——————————————————— 
QUARTERS of each Calendar Year 1853-59. 


(I.) Marrraces :-—Numéers. 

NE A ae ee TE TOs Se eS Le le) oo ea ee 
Qrs. ended "59. 8. "BT. BG. 55. BA. 53. 
last day of |—————|— —_—_—_—_—— — 

March ........ No.| 35,429 | 30,034 | 33,321 | 33,427 | 29,186 | 33,234 | 35,149 

42.045 | 39,909 | 41,267 | 38,820 | 38,549 | 40,518 | 40,446 


SUNE- teers - ; 


Septmbr..... ,, ie 38,628 | 38,669 | 39,089 | 37,308 | 38,182 | 39,899 


Decmbr. .... 5; ‘ie 47,726 | 45,840 | 48,001 | 47,070 | 47,793 | 49,026 
ae 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1853-59. 


(1I.) Birrus :—Numbers. 5 





Qrs. ended "59. 5S. BY. BG. 755, BA, *53. 
last day of |\— 


Mearén.3s:.. No.} 175,429 | 171,001 | 170,430 | 169,250 | 166,225 | 160,785 | 161,729 























JURE cle »» | 175,727 | 1695170 | 170,444 | 173,263 | 165,277 | 172,457 | 158,697 
Septmbr..... ,, | 168,311 | 157,449 | 161,181 | 157,462 | 154,700 | 154,724 | 147,602 
Deembr, 3... 35 wi 158,007 | 161,016 | 157,478 | 148,841 | 146,439 | 144,363 








(IIT.) Deatus:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended | 59. 58. BY. 56. 55. *B4. D3. 
last day of \— ———— 


March ........ No.} 121,682 | 125,902 | 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 | 111,843 | 118,119 
JUME Seca »> | 105,778 | 107,193 | 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 | 102,586 | 107,647 
Septmbr..... ,, | 104,339 | 98,260 | 100,528 | 91,155 87,646 113,843 | 92,201 
Deembr,.,,...-,5 a 118,663 |.110,576 | 96,238 | 97,022 | 109,633 | 103,130 























BirtHs.—The Births of 168,311 children were registered in the quarter that 
ended on September 30th. The number is 10,862 in excess of the Births in the 
corresponding quarter of last year. The Birth rate in the quarter was 3°377; the 
average being 3°246. 

INCREASE OF PopULATION.—63,972 was the excess of the number of Births 
over the number of Deaths, and that was, therefore, the natural increase of the 
population of England and Wales in 92 days. On an average 695 were added to 
the population daily, and the probable daily increase of the population of the 
United Kingdom was 1,042, which at the ordinary rates of mortality will supply 
347 Men daily, of the age of 20. The Youth of the country are growing at such 
arate as to adda battalion to its strength every two or three days. A certain 
number of them are transplanted, and go to people the colonies. 

34,864 Hmigrants sailed during the quarter, or 379 men, women, and children 
on an average dazly, from the ports of the United Kingdom, at which there are 
Government agents ; of whom about 12,464 were of English origin. 


Enatann:--Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birras, and DEATHS, 
during the Years 1858-59, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1853-59 :—G'eneral Percentage Results, 








Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 


in thousands >| 19,748 ++ 1 19,5235] 19,305,| 19,045,| 18,787,| 18,619,| 18,403; 
in middle of 















































1°684 | 1°602 | 1°648 | 1°674.| 1620 | 1:716 | 1:788 








Persons a 
ried Perct. 
Birdhe i... Bs < 3°385 | 3°358 | 3°435 | 3-452 | 3-380 | 3:407 | 3°328 
Deaths... 3; vk 2°246 | 2°305'} 2°175 | 2°050 | 2-266 | 2°352 | 2-288 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-59. 


(1.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 





Mee 
Qrs. ended | °59. | 49°59 | °58. | 67. | °56, | 55. | 54. | 753. 
last day of 


March....Per ct.) 1°462 | 1-403 | 1:254 | 1°408 | 1-416 | 1:266 | 1-456 | 1°556 




















UMC 6 55 Pe7b2y t°608. {> 1642) 0-74 1°638' 1648 | 1°750) Webeg6e 
Septmbr. ,, side 1°623 Jo boo038 J-1-592 | 16260") Lb740) 1626 | 17718 
Decmbr. _,, ae F996 1° 2°932-1°1°876.-) 1°990.45 1-978 | 2:030-4 227106 











(IJ.) Birras :—Percentages. 









































Gretentcd |- "89: |sggcmg-|0'58. PBR [2 be. | 8B. hoe | 8B: 

last day of ae Shs es oe 
March....Per ct.) 3°621 | 3°550 | 3°568 | 3°600 | 3°585 | 3:603 | 3:520 | 3°578 
June .... ,, | 3°577 | 3°583 | 3°482 | 3°548 | 3-656 | 3-534 | 3-722 | 3-464 
Septmbr. ,, | 3°377 | 3-246 | 3°195 | 3-308 | 3-275 | 3-261 | 3-294 | 3-177 
Deembr. — ,, ee 2°197 | a NOS |. 3°295-) 3°264 ).3°128 | Stl | 37800 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 

eee N 2. Lise ogi, Bbc | OTe lt 1.B8: 165. 1) AIS duces. 

VASE MAG Of: Nh = af Tene Paes NCR A gee Ee as 
March....Per ct.) 2°512 |. 2°455 } 2°627°) 2°295 | 2°182 |. 2°916 |. 2°449 | 2-613 
June....... » | 2:153 | 2°214 | 2206 | 2-083 | 2-112 | 2:277 | 2-214 | 2-355 
Septmbr. ,, | 2°093 | 2°138] 1:994 | 2-063 | 1°896 | 1-848 | 2-423 | 1-985 
Deembr. ;, Ba Ess | 2402 | 27260 | 1°995-) -2°039 | 2°329 | 2°234 


aa ET IE EEE TI AE ETE EE SETS ECOL LE I LE LEI SE DEE IE ELI ELE TLE LE TS LILLE EET TET EEE EIS 


PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PAUPERISM.—The Price of Wheat has remained 
steadily at nearly the same figure for a year and nine months, and during the last 
three months it has been 44s. a quarter. This steadiness of price in an article of 
large consumption has a salutary effect. 

Beef has been 54d. a pound, Mutton 52d. a pound by the carcase at Leadenhall 
and Newgate markets. The price of Beef is the same as it was in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1858, and the eighth of a penny less than it was in 1857; the price 
of mutton in the same quarters was, 53d., 54d., and 53d. The average prices of 
the higher qualities of the two meats decreased qa. in the pound; or beef from 
64d. to 6¢d.; mutton 7d. to 63d. Potatoes were sold at the rate of 85s. a ton at 
the waterside market, Southwark ; in the corresponding quarters of two previous 
years the prices were 105s. and 77s. 6d. The prices of the present year, like the 
temperatures of the seasons, occupy an intermediate position between those of 1857, 
when they were higher, and 1858, when they were lower. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 62°8, or 3°°3 above the average 
temperature of the season during 88 years. The excessive Heat was accumulated 
chiefly in July, when the mean temperature was 68°'1 ; while on July 12th, the 
air in the shade reached 924°, and 93° on the 13th and the 18th; so.that during 
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10 successive days the mean temperature of day and night exceeded 70°, a thing 
unprecedented during the period over which correct observations extended. The air 
was drier (72) than usual; but the rain-fall (8-2 inches) somewhat exceeded the 
quarterly average. The thermometer on the grass never fell below 40° in July 
and August, whereas it usually falls several times to the freezing point of water. 
Pauperism is below the average in the kingdom. ‘The average number of paupers 
in receipt of relief during the quarter was 783,449, or less by about 29,000 than the 
numbers receiving relief in the corresponding quarters of the two previous years. 


The Average Prices of Consots, of Wueat, Muar, and Poratoss; also the 
Average Number of Paupers relieved on the last day of each Week; and» 
the Mean Temperature, in each of the nine Quarters ended September 
30th, 1859. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 iH 8 9 
aPC LE 20S SPREE SSS ERE ETD ESR ESP ET DS SIE I DLE LEE ELST EEE BO LE DIET EE RE, 


























mee cree Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
erecta ane of re Pe - at es of 
rag eadenha otatoes ss 
Quarters || Price Wheat and Newgate Markets (York Ane set Mean 
; C of 1s per (by the Carcase), Regents) Talis dled ee Tem- 
ending or patter with the IZean Prices. per Ton last day of each week. | pera. 
Money).l England [77 OC Waterside -f =o), SO*«=C*«*«S 
sae Beef. Mutton. ee ae In-door. | Out-door. 

1857: £ Sd. a. O00.) de dad, Fs. 8.8: a 
30 Sept./|/ 902 § 59 11 | 44—63 | 45—7 95—115 | 109,371 | 702,644 | 63 °3 
58 52 105 

8 4 
31 Dec. 892 152 Of 42—63 | 44—7 | 130—150] 122,942 | 736,814 147-9 
58 58 140 
1858 
31 Mar. 962 | 46 5 | 44—62 | 42 —7 [130—175] 138,376 | 835,641 [37°8 
5h 3 152 
30 June|} 971 | 44 J | 434—6 | 43—63$ | 140—185 ]} 119,234 | 752,278 §54°3 
58 53 162 
30 Sept. 964 1 44 7 | 44—62 | 43—65 | 65— 90] 107,197 | 705,301 [61-0 
ba 53 77 
3) Dee: 983 741 9 4—6% | 44—63 | 80— 951 115,751 | 710,904 |43 °8 
54 53 87 
1859 
31 Mar. 953 | 40 8 43— 63 +7 S0—100} 122,854 | 742,964 [43 °3 
54 ry go 
30 June|} 923 | 47 3 aa 08 a 85—110 } 109,150 | 710,410 £53 °7 
58 97 
30 Sept.|| 9538 | 44 O | 43—62 | 48—6% | 65—105] 100,582 | 682,867 62°38 
54 53 85 


Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 
average of the highest and of the lowest prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, and 6, 
and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the quarter. 

Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns relate to 644 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 17,652,540 (in 
1851), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1858, to—Insane Persons, 19,487; Vagrants, 2,265. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 880,280. 
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Siare OF THE PuBLic HeanrH.—104,339 persons died in the last quarter. 
This number is 6,079 in excess of the deaths, 98,260, in the corresponding Summer 
quarter of last year ; and the rate of mortality, 2-093 per cent., is below the average 
(2°138) ; the excess in that average being due to the epidemics of cholera. 

A certain number of the deaths in the quarter may be set down as natural 
deaths, and they would not have exceeded 73,533 if the mortality in sixty-three 
districts of England, by no means in unexceptionable sanitary condition, be taken 
as the standard. The 30,806 deaths in excess of that number are unnatural 
deaths, the results of causes which it is the duty of every member of the com- 
munity to endeavour to remove. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the mortality of the quarter in the small towns 
and the country parishes was above the average, to the extent of more than one 
death annually out of every 1,000 living. A still greater excess might have been 
expected in the large town districts, whereas the reverse was observed 3" the 
mortality having been at the rate of 2 in 1,000 less than the average. The summer 
mortality in the town districts was formerly to that of the rest of the country as 
26 to 18; in the last quarter it was as 23 to 19; and the difference will undoubt- 
edly be still less considerable when all the dense districts are supplied with pure 
water, and with the means of returning all their refuse to the fields as manure in 
an innoxious state. 

The deaths in London during the quarter exceeded the average. The high 
temperature facilitated the decomposition of the impure refuse under the houses, in 
the streets, and in the river. Diarrhcea was unusually fatal all over the London 
area; scarlatina and diphtheria were epidemic. In the surrounding divisions the 
mortality was also above the average, as there the same diseases prevailed, with 
variable degrees of severity. In Kent, diphtheria was the cause of several deaths 
in Brenchley near Tonbridge, Aldington, Wingham, and Deal. In New Romney, 
of the Romney Marsh district, remittent fever was prevalent and fatal; to 9 births 
there were 31 deaths. The deaths in Brighton amounted to 423; in the Worthing 
district to 84. The Broadwater Registrar says:—‘ The deaths are 20 per cent. 
“ below the average, very few having occurred in the town of Worthing, namely, 
“ only 17 out of a population, including visitors, of 8,000. The deaths in the pre- 
“vious quarter were only 20. I attribute this result principally to the complete 
“ sanitary measures carried out in the town, under the supervision of the Board of 
“ Health.” When will all the English watering places carry out “ complete sani- 
“ tary measures,” and thus assert their. superiority over foreign places of resort ? 

The districts of Portsea Island and of Alverstoke, are not naturally healthy ; the 
sites are low, and the water is probably impure; but measures might be adopted 
for diminishing the great numbers of deaths from such diseases as diarrhwa. The 
sanitary state of the rising town of Southampton is not satisfactory ; 240 persons 
died in the district. Northampton and its neighbourhood are still suffering from 
epidemics. The few districts around Wisbeach have not experienced high rates 
of mortality ; but fever and diarrhcea have been very prevalent in some parishes. 
The excess of mortality in the First Ward, Colchester, is ascribed by the Registrar, 
‘mainly to fever of a typhoid type, chiefly among patients in the Camp Hospital, 
** to diarrhoea, and to phthisis.? The mortality in the Norwich district is lower 
than it was; but diarrhoea was common and fatal. In the East Wymer sub-district 
“ the large number of deaths (18) from atrophy seems, on inquiry, to depend on 
“‘ improper food, from the mothers not suckling their children, as they say it would 
“‘ interfere too much with their work.” 

In Yorkshire 10,983 deaths were registered. The rate of mortality is lower 
than it was. Yorkshire lying between the Humber and the Tees,—lofty moorlands, 
and the German Ocean,—is now occupied by nearly two millions of people, living 
much in aggregated masses, but with families characteristically distributed in four 
hundred thousand separate dwellings. The varieties of the geological strata—the 
coal and iron of the earth—the plains and hills, feeding flocks of sheep, and horses 
—the rapid hill streams, and the smooth waters easily made navigable far into the 
interior from the Humber—the position between Lancashire and Germany— 
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between Ireland and the North of Europe—enabled a hardy intelligent race of men, 
not only to obtain all the ordinary products of the English soil, but to found the 
chief manufuctories of woollen goods in the world. The men of the West Riding 
became the clothiers of mankind. And so intent were they on their work, that 
the health of the workpeople was sacrificed, and the race in a few generations must 
have degenerated. But a reaction set in; Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill, limiting the 
hours of children’s labour, was first agitated at Bradford, and promoted actively by 
some of the heads of the leading firms. The first temperance society, it is said, 
was formed in this centre. As substitutes for insalubrious processes, exquisite 
pieces of mechanism not only card but comb the wool, spin it, weave it, dye it, and 
finally convert the fleeces of England, with the fleeces of Germany, and the finer 
wools of Australia, either alone, or combined with cotton, silk, and alpaca, into the 
finest textures; which vie in beauty and utility with the furs of animals, or the 
gayer plumage of birds. The workpeople are now in average town health; and 
through the incessant noises of machinery are often heard as the day declines 
pleasant voices singing the concerted songs of the Bradford minstrels. 


Deatus in the Summer Quarters, ended September 30th, 1852-59.—Numbers. 





Total 
1859. | 1849-58, .| 1858. | 1857. 1856. 1850. 1854. 1853. | 1852. 
Dratus, &c. (10 Years.) ; 


In 125 Districts and 23 
‘ 55,641 














Sub-districts, comprising 557,412 | 53,702) 55,718 | 49,975 | 46,654 | 67,555 | 50,153 | 54,803 - 
UL Changi LHEOMOS ~ Soonoooe : 


In the remaining Districts + 
and Sub-Districts of Eng- | 
land and Wales, compris- 
ing chiefly Small Towns | 
and Country Parishes ... 


48,698 | 439,178 | 44,558; 44,820 | 41,180 | 40,992 | 46,288 | 42,048 | 45,579 




















All England......... 104,339 | 996,590 | 98,260 pen 91,155 | 87,646 | 113,843 | 92,201 | 100,382 





AREA, Poputation, Deatus, and Morrarity per Cent. in the Summer Quarters, 
ended June 30th, 1849-59. 





Population Enumerated. Deaths 


Average Annual 
Area ; Aunual Rate of 
ns (England.) in 10 Rate of Mortality 
Statute Mortality | per Cent, - 
Acres. Summer | per Cent. in the 
GROUPS. of 10 Summer 


Eneland. June 6-7th, March 31st, }# Quarters Summer : 
Case 1841. 1851. | Quarters, | Cnarter 
1849-58. | 1849-58. : 








[os heaenemeaeteeneatall Reienimeeienemmeaeeacaa ete een 


In 125 Districts, eal No. No. No. No. Per ct..| Per ct.) 





23 Sub-Districts, 
comprising the (| 2,149,800 | 6,838,069 | 8,247,017 | 557,412} 2-553 9-315 
Chief Towns ........ { 

In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England 
and Wales, compri- ;| 35,175,115 | 9,076,07 ; 5 : ‘ 
sng sbhbiohy Shall , 79 | 9,680,592 | 439,178] 1°779 1°917 
Towns and Country 
Parishes cea 


Sere 
_—— 


re | ae ere 


All England ........ 37,324,915 | 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 996,590). 2°138 2°093 
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Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 80th June, 1857-59;—Birtus 
and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th September, 1857-59. 




















1 2 5 4, 5 6 
SS AT IP SE STS EB II SF EL GT BESTT STEEN I SSSI PE WO PS TS IS 
; MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA PoPULATION, 30th June. 
i 1851. 
(England and Wales.) a A x ; 

Statute (Persons.) 59. 58. aie 
Acres. No. No No. No. 


Enewp. & WAtEs.... Totals) 37,324,915 [17,927,609 42,045 39,909 | 41,267 











Be OOo... coeocncecou sn: 78,029 | 2,362,236 | 7,034 6,812 6,810 
tr. South Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,628,416] 3,142 3,045 3,221 
11. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 12345332 1,980 2,017 2,085 
EV. Easter ccctscccceecics 3,214,099 Bo1,113,982'} 1,734 1,759 1,791 
v. South Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,803,261] 3,616 3,687 3,598 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,136,573 | 5,358 4,875 5,268 
vit. North Midland ....... 35540,797 | 1,215,501 | 3,004 2,622 2,933 

vit. North Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,488,438] 6,719 G,too 6,520 
BX. YORKSNIFG 2.5, cccocccdscs 3,654,636 | 1,789,047] 4,215 4,004 4,056 
Mey NORCREL, 25, sascvanssess: 3 AG 26222 969,126} 2,428 2,400 2,321 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 § 1,186,697] 2,818 PM 2,664 























7 8 9 10 LL 12 13 
Biztus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th September. 30th September. 
a ie a ES AN aT A a an a 
ae Ve Sate No. No i: No. a No ie No. 


No. , , 
ENGLD. & WALES....Totals| 168,311 | 157,449 | 161,181 [104,339 | 98,260 | 100,528 


























Be MACON fu de Seped husecotnt 22,413 | 20,934 | 21,648 | 16,254 | 14,557 | 14,446 
11. South Eastern ........ 13,986 | 13,013 | 13,663 9,152| 8,135} 8,162 
111. South Midland ........ 10,797 9,700 | 10,281 6,664} 5,758] 6,395 
BV ope FASC sei ladsseos tte. 0,274 8,433 8,714 6,153 | 5,327] 5,686 
v. South Western ........ 13,800 | 13,469 | 13,398 8,486} 7,885 | 7,647 
vi. West Midland ...,.... 20,775 | 20,408 | 19,867 | 12,675 | 11,360 | 12,357 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,002 | 10,199 | 10,442 6,467 | 6,492| 6,266 

vitt. North Western ........ 25,986 | 23,866 | 25,100 } 15,509 | 16,575 | 17,287 
ES VORKBHICE viens. covbevdes 18,315 | 16,951 | 17,178] 10,983 | 10,547 | 10,908 
Keo NOPPMEEIN casevcseuieonsts 10,825 | 10,061 | 10,034 | 5,871] 5,872] 5,907 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 11,138 | 10,415 | 10,856 | 6,125] 5,752] 5,467 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, 
DURING THE QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1859. 


By James GuaisHer, EsqQ., F.RB.S., fc., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


From the beginning of the quarter till the 27th of August the weather was 
unusually fine and hot; the heat during some parts of July was excessive. The 
excess of heat for the fifty-one days ending August 27th averaged 44° daily. From 
August 28th to September 22nd a cold period prevailed; the defect of temperature 
averaged 14° daily; and from September 23rd to the end of the quarter the 
temperature was daily in excess to the average amount of 42°. 


F The month of July was warm throughout, the temperature of the air in the 
shade reached 924° on the 12th, and 93° on both-the 18th and 18th days; the 
mean temperature of these days was 75°°7, 75°°2, and 74°°3 respectively, and on 
seven other days in the month the mean temperature of the 24 hours exceeded 70°. 
In the years 1826 and 1837 the mean temperature exceeded 70° on nine days; but 
back to the year 1814 there is no instance of 10 days in the month of July of such 
high temperature. It sometimes happens that several years together pass, as in 
the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842, without any instance of a mean tempe- 
rature for the day reaching 70°, and there was but one only in each of the three 
following years 1842, 1843, and 1844. 


The mean temperatnre of the month, as might be expected from the preceding 
facts, was remarkable; it was 68°-1; whilst its average, as found from 88 years’ 
consecutive observations, is 61°4; the excess of temperature, therefore, for the 
whole month was no less than 6°°7. The temperature of this month is very remark- 
able in another respect; the highest monthly temperature in any month of the 88 
preceding years was 67° in the year 1778, and the temperature of this month 
exceeds this by 1°1, and therefore the temperature of July stands out as the 
highest monthly temperature ever experienced as far back as trustworthy records 
extend. : 


The mean high day temperature of July was 81°'8, exceeding its average by 
84°. In the year 1831 it was 76°°6, 1846 was 77°-9, 1847 was 80°-6, and in 1852 
was 77°°8. The high day temperatures were therefore remarkably high. 


The mean low night temperature was 57° 2, being 4°-1 above the average. 
The nights were therefore warm, but the high temperature of the month was 
mostly attributable to excess of day temperature. | 


The month of August was for the most part warm ; its mean temperature was 
635°, showing an excess of 3° nearly. The mean of the high day temperatures was 
76°°1, being 3°-9 in excess. The mean low night temperature was 542°, differing 
but little from its average for the month; so that the excess of temperature this 
month also was almost wholly attributable to high day temperature. 


September was chiefly cold till the 22nd, and very warm from the 23rd; its 
mean temperature was 562°, being 4° above the average of 88 years. 


The mean temperature fo~ the three months ending September was 62°8. For 
the same period in the years 1779 it was 63°-2, 1818 it was 63°-5, 1846 was 62%6, 
and 1857 was 63°°3 ; in all other years since 1771 it has been less than 623°; so 
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that in three corresponding periods only, during an interval of 88 years, the tempe- 
rature of the past three months has been exceeded. 


The mean temperature of the 9 months ended September is 53°°3, exceeding 
the average by 3°38. 


The temperature of every month of this year has been in excess ; similarly every 
month up to September in the years 1781, 1835, and 1846 were in excess ; in both 
the years 1822 and 1835 eight of the nine months were in excess. The sum of the 
excesses in 1781 was 16°°7, in 1822 was 26°-1, in 1834 was 17°1, in 1835 was 
15°-1, in 1846 was 3675, and in the year 1859 was 29°-3. So that in one instance 
only, viz., in 1846, has the temperature of the first nine months of this year been 
exceeded in 88 years. 


| The mean temperature of the dew-point was above its average value in J uly, 
was about its average in August, and below it in September. The amount of water 
present in the air was therefore greater than usual in July, of the ordinary amount 
in August, and less in September. The excess, however, of temperature in July 
being greater than the excess of temperature of the dew-point, and the comparative 
high temperatare of the other two months, caused the degree of humidity of the 
air to be less than usual throughout the quarter. 


The fall of rain in the quarter exceeded its average by 0°7 inch. The deficiency 
upon the year is thus reduced to ? inch only. 


The temperature of vegetation, as indicated by the readings of a thermometer 
with its bulb placed on grass, was never below 40° in the months of July and 
August ; a most remarkable circumstance. In the month of September a thermo- 
meter thus placed read once 35°, and on eight other occasions between 35° and 40°, 
During one entire night in September the temperature of vegetation never de- 
scended below 643°; whilst in July and August the highest readings were 60°. 
Usually the temperature of vegetation descends to that of the freezing point of 
water several times during three months, and is liable to do so every month in the 
year. This long continued great heat cannot but exercise a great influence on 
vegetation. © 


It is very desirable to ascertain the effects of the High Temperature of the 
current period upon public health, agriculture, and vegetation generally. hese 
perhaps may be best ascertained by comparing the results of the present year with 
those of other years of contrary character, ¢.e., those remarkable for low temperatures. 
The following are those thus distinguished; 1771, 1773, 1784, 1785, 1786, 1799, 
1814, 1816, 1817, 1820, 1823, and 1845, and of these, perhaps, the year 1816 
exhibits the greatest contrasts as compared with the present year. The monthly 
temperatures of the years 1816 and 1859 are as follow :— 





Year. Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. 


Fae te} ° (eo) [@) oO ce) ie) ° 
BETO wssissexs 36°7 | 36°6.| 39°2 | 43°4 8°8 | 53°1 | 54°5 | 57-9 | 58-9 
PSOE ats. 40°4 | 43°1 | 46°4 | 46°6 | 53°1 ditt 68iby 1063 chek 6." 7 
Diff Basia 3°7 6°5 7°2 3°2 4°3 8-3 | 13-°6 5°6 |—2°2 


The sign (—) denotes that the temperature of September in the year 1859 was 
less than in the year 1816; in all the remaining months it was greater by the 
quantities in the lowest line of the above table. 

EI ELIE IES I IEE I EEE IE To TE DENN, ELLIS LOT SEA PE LEI ECL EE ET NTE OI LEI LE I ITM PEE EA EEE BD TSE EDEL STOLE 


The sum of the differences in the first eight months is 50°-2, or averaging 5°°6 
monthly. The temperatures 53°1 in June and 54°°5 in July 1816 are the lowest 
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recorded within the period of 88 years for those months, and 68°] is the highest in 
July in the same period; the difference, 13°°6, shows the extreme range of monthly 
temperature in this month,—a summer month,—and clearly shows the necessity of 
long continued observations in this country, to determine average or true values. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months ended 
August, constituting the three summer months, was 64°3, being 4°°3 above the 


average of 88 years. 
























































































Tem erature of Weight 
_ Hae of Vapour 
oree i a 
5 f 
: den : Dew : Air— e Cubie Foot 
— | OTe Point. | Daily Range. es of Air. 
1859. Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. § Diff. of ihe Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from | from poe ise: 
Aver- | Aver- § Aver- Aver- § Aver- ver- yer- 
Mean. age of | age of j Mean. age of Mean. age oe Se ace of Thames? Mean. age of Mean. age of 
. 88 18 § 18 18 ¢ 18 13. 
Years.| Years. § Years. Years.§ Years Years. Years. 
rane e) (e) of fe} Oo ie) (e) fe) : (e) * ie) Tn; Saae Gr. Gr. 
TUL oaees 68°] | +6°7) +6°5 # 62°6 | +5°2§ 58°38 +4°6j 24°6 | +4°1§ 71°0 f °487 |4+ 0638 5°4 14+0°8 
August...) 63°5 | +2°8}) +2:1 58°4 | +0°9# 54:2 40-1] Q21°8 | +2°38 68:0 fF 421 |—0028 4:7 0:0 
Sept. ......| 56°7 | +0°3| —0-4 } 52 —1:49 50°0 | —1:2¢ 18-1 | —O°5§ 61°8 F °3861 |—-023) 3°9 |—0°3 — 
Mean...... 62°8 |} +3°3) +2°7 § 57-9 | +168 54-2 +1°25 21°5 | +208 67:0 § -423 14-0188 4:7 140°2 | 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of } of Cubic Foot Rain. ‘ . 
Humidity. {| Barometer. of Air. ee Number of Nights 
1859. zontal was Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. § Move-— est est 
Months. oe from from from # ment Be- Read- | Read 
ver- Aver- Aver- Aver-§ ofthe # At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Aannt. age off Air. #below}] 30° be : at 
18 18 8 4.4, 80° and Night. Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
in | iol Ge | Ge | in |) ino) Miles: S7al sa 
July ccs 70 — 6 §29°987 |+:'142% 524 | — 3 3°38 | +0°6 57 0 0 él 40°5 | 60°7 
August 72 — 5 #29°818/+'0197 527) —1 1:1 | —1°3 86 0 0 82 4 40'1 | 60°0 
Sept. 75 — 6 §29°709|—130f 5382} — 2 3°8}4+1°4 97 9 Q) 385°0 | 64°3 
Sum | Sum # Mean { Sum | Sum | Sum owen Highst 
Mean...... 72 — 6 §29°821|/+°010} 528 | — 2 8°21) +0°7 80 9 84 9 85:0 | 64:3 











































Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average 


PERE DA NSS BE EVA TS TTT ES TE TE SIRS TSS SE ES A DY TE SS STE SSD 
Wheat was cut in the South of England on the 11th of July, and in the North 


about the end of the month. 


Barley was cut in the South about the 18th of July, and in the North at the 


beginning of August. 


Rye was cut at southern stations about the 19th of July, and in the North 


about the 10th of August. 


Oats were cut at southern stations about the middle of July, and at northern 


stations about a month later. 
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Enetann.— Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September 1859. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 








































P eae ite of | Highest} Lowest | Rang Mean | Mean M 
= Deke Reading Reading | of Tem: rene, Ey aily ae Ss 
OF Hy a a the ae the | perature me send perature of fin, 
to the ‘hermo-} Thermo-| in the of the ral 
STATIONS. d tart Lem= | Tem- ° dit 
ie a Se meter. | meter. | Quarter. en ae es e| ah EN 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Graernsey. oc o.cs.:. 29°598 | 83°5 | 50°0 | 33°5 | 21-8 | 10°3 | 62-0 86 
Cl. -| 29°662 | 87-0 | 42°7 | 44:3 | 29-2 | 16°3 | 61°5 79 
IM EMEHOE 2.2... loss -. 29566 | 79°0 | 45°0 | 34-0 | 25-0 | 10-1 | 63-9 83 
Barnstaple ............ 29564 | 88°5 | 41°8 | 46°7 | 34-2 | 16-7 | 62-4 76 
Royal Observatory | 29°566 | 93-0 | 41°5 | 51-5 | 41-9 2-0") 62°75). 72 
ROY SEOM......ccxoesens. 29°600 | 90°5 | 41°2 | 49-3 | 40°3 | 20°8 61 °8 75 
Lampeter ............ 29°493 | 86°0 | 30°6 | 55:4 | 41-2 | 21-4 | 59°5 93 
INOPWICH ..c6.....5-. 29°555 | 92-0 | 42°0 | 50°0 | 42-0 | 17-0 | 61-9 | 89 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°570 | 89°7 | 36-0 53°7 | 41°9 | 20°1 | 59°8 70 
Nottingham ........ 29 °542 | 83-1 | 42°5 | 40-6 | 41°6 | 21°7 | 60°7 78 
PAVERPOOL » hc. ccus 29°600 | 82-0; 48°1 | 33°91] 25°31 17-6 | 60°6 | 76 
Wakefteld ........... 29°569 | 90°0 | 34°7 | 55°3 | 43-8 | 20°5 | 59-9 74 
Stonyhurst............ 29°514 | 83°6 | 37-9 | 45-7 | 34:8 | 16°6 | 57-4 | 83 
Scarborough ........ 29°566 | 77°4 | 45°0 | 32-4 | 23-9 So | 5S.°2 86 
Isleof Mazi. ...:....: 29°568 | 74°9 | 38°0 | 36°9 | 29-4 | 20-0 | 57-2 86 
North Shields ....| 29°651 | 81°4 | 41-0 | 40-4 | 30-0 14°38 | 59°6 75 
iia 
10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 iy 18 
i ee 
, WIND. RAIN. 
NAMES pf) a en iene 
OF Meat Relative Proportion of oar Number . 
S ; Bnsied Cloud. of Days mount 
er Strength, N. E. g. W. he cums collected. 
) in. 
Guernsey —....5.... 2°0 S09 FS Haz » | 27 S7 35 9°1 
LD GUT 2a Ae oe 1°2 26 11 27 28 4°6 25 8-0 
IV CUSIOR ooscsccsscesveas ae. 1] 16 | 24 | 41 ee a0 8-7 
Barnstaple ............ Py 14 DO} 37 31 4°4 50 14°] 
Royal Observatory ines 19 9 | 380 | 34 61 35 8°2 
TROY SCON th c.c0cscsens : 24 GP 2910240 5.3 48 7°9 
Lampeter ....2.2:4..4- 2°3 6 5 22 31 5°4 38 11-0 
NOEWiIClix.....s e060 1°3 20 17 24 29 5°5 36 7°3 
Belvoir Castle .... 1°5 U7 4.) o2)). 37 5 °2 35 a°7 
Nottingham ........ 0°3 6°1 43 6 °6 
Liverpool ............. 1°0 oe de sores a 6°7 47 8°2 
Wakefield ............ 125 15 it 23 32 4°8 47 12.°8 
Stonyhurst............ 0°3 Le) | U2 4) 38 aed. 57 14 °4 
Scarborough ........ 1°8 11 CT) 2 i 19 5°3 
Isle of Man ........ O27 15 15 22 32 5°7 33 5°2 
North Shields LZ 23 13 18 36 6°3 40 16 °6 
Vou. XXII. PART Iv. 2P 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1859-8-7.—Distribution of Exports from, United Kingd 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (eu-d 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight of Imports. 





















































| First Six Monrus. 
E ts to, and ts from, 
Se skates 1859. 1858. 1857. 
Foreign Countries, &c. Exports Imports Exports | Imports | Exports 
The Unit 000’s are omitted. to from to from to 
I.—Forzicn CounTriss: £ Zz £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, me 4.92] 6 BAD 1.8 

Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland Pg ie) We EN a3 br i 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, ; 79] 84 : 8 

the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium I B40 « BamAd | 09 | ee See 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal ‘ 

(with the Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 4,472, | 11,681,] 4,543, | 8,695,] 5,259, 

(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .............0..5 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 1,863 458, | 

Empire, Greece: iota stands; and ee 495 5°: Beigel ee ae 1 715559 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 5.358 505 6 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 7 988 | 3770) | Sen Se 
Northern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, J : F 

Algeria, and Moroccouc 6 he i oe? ues a es 
yee tern sure ee Ae aN ee 345, 374, 387, 623,] 443, 

astern Africa: with African Ports on Red 

Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, and Bourbon.. aa Tey as 25, . = 
Indian Seas, Siam, Singapore, Sumatra, | . 

Java, and Philippines Rey Been immr nt ary aro f eo pial oe ae ey 7 
China, including Hong Kong..........ccceeeeree: 1,979,| 5,071,] 1,499,| 3,943, } 884, 
Sombie Sea SAWS: icc hasesdendoedins ies decefoesencoeisee 335 act 18, ae Il, 
United States, including California............ 11,784, | 17,310,] 5,940,| 19,614, | 11,723, 
Mexico and Central America ......ccccccecseeeeeees 369, 206, 447, Li, 325) 
Poreion West. Uisdies,c.o5..c.caccssctseconston soceoteotesvaee 1,086,| 1,179, 1,023,| 1,524,] 1.260% 
South America,(Northern,) NewGranada, 

Venezuela, nid Bicaador 4. csleaetcks (ote eec 52-45 pe 364, a 452: 

9 (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 

and Buenos Ayres............ SS TTOS CHESS i 25506,)| 7259S 
99 (Pacific ) Peru, Bolivia, Oa 
Chili, and Patagonia....... G04) DL FSB eT E77) SxOe yee 

Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’s Straits, :2 30) 53. | 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands.... ‘ 4 | . 
Total.—Foreign Countries ............ 43,081, | 61,770, | 35,834, | 58,013, | 43,896, 
II.—BritisH POSSESSIONS : |" q 
British Lodia and; Ceylon, 4. .is.. boscsso.cccessertenses 10,442, | 5,862, 8,726,| 5,705,) 6,461, 
_ Australian Colonies.—New S. Wales & Victoria} 4,065,| 2,056, Ov les 1,609, | 4,683, 

5 a South Australia, West g 759 520. | 8. 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand .... 93> tp P1225: ai 1a 

British: North VA meriod... ig.0.ee ace bored eee L925 717} 4° 1.447; 631, ] 2,223; 

s, W. Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 1,093, 2,040; {,149, 2,848, }] 1,026, 
CETTE TLC INCL | ana tn ee ere cn 8yo, 603, 821, 546, 910, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., with St. Helena & Ascension 172 95, 114, 73; 1 2,00, 
VUE OLUES wees een const eines hab fonn Sesastoclncpinudabecedpuace 299;|. 1,805 303, 845,] 275; 
Chaining! Retentersusis chert csi Shcc des cseesetinevatnan Ce 316, 212. 235 180, § 27m 
Total.— British Possessions............ 195922 13,772, 17,0325) Seyodes | 16,930, 

General Total................ H| 635003, |) 95,642; 4 63 sae, | oso nay t 60,826, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—First Hight Months (Jan —Aug.) 
1859-8-7-6.—Computed Real Value of Artieles of Foreign and Colonial 
Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom. (000’s omitted.) 


(First Eight Months.) 
Forrign ARTICLES IMPoRTED. 1859. 1858. 1857. 1856. 

















£ £ £ £ 
Raw Matis.—Textile. Cotton Wool ... 24,039, | 22,291, | 22,564, | 20,628, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..J 6,981,} 5,600, 6,653, | 5,796, 


SH ates cc cae 6,965,| 3,564,] 9,486,| 4,501, 
LC, Sot Pee Sa 2,145,| 1,465,] 2,065,| 1,568, 
PLORAD cys. sctoaes baw, 876, 821, 891, 
Pndis0: Lis. hos. 1,602,} 1,380,] 1,558,/ 2,004, 


43,104, | 35,176, 43,147, | 35,388, 


SSS | Es: | To: | CS 


+e 3 Vartotiss “Tides iii seeis.s. 1,884, | 1,272,| 2,649,| 4,605, 
OS a a Camicck: 1,917, 1,961, “2,194, |) 2308¢ 
Mie tallsisoscccheceeses.: 252155} 2,139,) 2,347, | -2,026, 
EAMLOW: Siikescsheosats 1,150, ) 1,087,1 1,390, |. 1,002. 
Timber.......0....+-. 3,826,| 2,523,| 3,691,| 3,151, 








10,992, S50825| 12527 hs 135062. 


- as AGrelil AGUBRD. oacce dase 1,545 5 lu 259/0,1 1,268; ) 1,661, 
Seeds wee 61s; f° 1,027, | 1,238, 1° 1,608, 

ZpLOOn 5002, ZhOGg ae 25202, 

TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE, Tea oeeeeeccccc. cee. 2p7 ATs 901, 18,8465) 135279; 
SEL carn bre ee Oy 1,078, |. 1,221, 946, 943, 

Sugar & Molasses} 8,189, | 8,326, TE,3566,1 7,900, 

Tobacco. ............ 420, 696, 927, 596, 

1 ee a 284,{ 1,108, 957,| 1,151, 

LO a ae 167, 184, 382, 96, 

WO ios. csepesee E,582,| 1,891,;1 2,642, | 2,005, 

SPIED coscecicteeiones 1.279, Zo4;)) 2,107, | 1247, 








H165740, | 16,9613 | 22,0725.) 195 24 75 





TORO «5d cd ey a cscuies ae Grain and Meal..J 12,118, | 14,066, | 11,667, | 13,772, 
Provisions ae sa0na! 2,044, 2,184, 2,964, 3,097, 











Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ Zila Eo10, BOGS gh Dy lF Ly 





Tora ENuMERATED Imports... 89,292, | 83,202, | 97,883, | 84.969, 
Add for UNenumERateD Imports (say)| 22,323, | 20,800, | 24,471, | 21,242, 














DE OPALA VMEPORTS)....)..scosese-toceoncsvan: TI1,615, |104,002, |122,354, {106,211, 





eae pean 





2p2- 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Nine Months (Jan. — Sept.) 
1859-8-7-6.—Declared Real Value of Articles of Britisu and Irisx 
Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Nine Months.) (000’s omitted.) 1859. 1858. 1857. 1856. 

















British Propuc#, &c., ExPoRTED. 

Manrrs.—Textile. Cotton Manufactures..f 28,957, | 24,212, | 23,434, | 21,689, 
nai Genes ares : 6,889, 7,009, | 6,682,| 5,896, 

Woollen Manufactures} 9,251, 7,278, | ~858245) 1 Vso083 

sank t ENCANA. acd oo. 2,088, 2,097, 2.0011» 2, 0822 

Silk Manufactures .. 1,627, | -¥,862,1 . 2,245,.1--1.987, 

ae. MAIO Se saree: 157, 140, 301, 225. 

Linen Manufactures...f 3,456, | 3,000,| 3,640,| 3,530, 

je) RIDA ooeee: 15476), L205, | 1,239, 943, 





53,001, | 46,359, | 48,744, | 43,621, 





a Sewed. Apparel... af 7,840, |-o8,359, | 1,583, 1 -tyeoee 
Haberdy. and Milnry} 3,332,/ 2,620,| 3,261,| 2,777, 

















4,872, | 35979,| 4,844, | 4,031, 

IMIS PAEG Ss 5. sc acide nts Hardware and Cutlery} 2,835,| 2,372,| 3,050,| 2,664, 
MACIINIODY c.0c cs .sccnctes: 25729. |. 23820.) 2.90) wecuse 

LUO sees pede n odes 9,813,| 8,817, | 10,760,| 9,866, 

Copper and Brass sa ae 1,927, | 2,003.1 (2,338, (agozes 

Lead and. Tin .....2...: 2,048, 1,710, 2,133; 15709) 

Coals and Culm ........ 2824-0 2,437, |) 24691 2a. 

21,941, | 20,122, | 23,636, | 20,291, 


Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass} 1,438, | 1,303,| 1,663, | 1,401, 





























Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ........... 13637; ) (1,447, | 1,237, 4 1, 0205 
Puateen Uva wg aes B12, 382, 441, 502, 

CHEESO na ite scecveksags sens 94, 62, 88, 100, 

Candles! +2...eidest 136, 126, 222, 230, 

Saltt cubed oan 200, 240, 284, 294, 

DEEIESShexeeth catncee need 197, 156, 654, 702, 

Modan sante sore, 484, 587, 589, 436, 

3560, 3,002, 35517, 353045 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed........... 343, 284, 323, 300, 
Furniture <...0.....0..0 £7.Vs 194, 214, 138, 

Leather Manufactures} 1,441, | 1,505,) 1,769,| 1,189, 

SOs pen aes 158, 160, 136, 214, 

Plate and Watches ... 20, Soe, 385, 327, 
Stavionery..i..cics-<a.4: 630, 581, 553, 920, 

3,102, | 3,087) is 35430) | 2,005 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ............ 2,500, 2,675; 2,02 754) . 25enee 
Wikemumer ated Axles s dosti scccssenesvecene 6,963,\1. Bi OkS. = 0967 Sy hose es 

ToTAL BREORTS | .ic..b.00005,.: 98,037, | 86,310, | 95,736, | 84,906, | 


— PevEas' ad 
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SHIPPING.—Foruien Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—First Nine Months (Jan. 
—Seprt.), 1859-8-7-6. — Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including 
repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 
















































1859. | 1858. 1857. 1856. 
(First Nine Months.) ee 
: Monnage| Averax Tonnage} Tonnage. Tonnage, 
ENTERED :-— 1 Vessels.| (0007s ae a Vessels.| (000’s § Vessels. (000s Vessels. (000’s 
: omitted.) Tonnage. omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) 
Vessels belonging to— | No. | Tons. | Tons. | No. Tons. | No. Tons. | No. "| Lous. 


United Kingdom and 


114,665 3,974, | 271 413,944 |3,756, [13,652 |3,937, |13,063| 3,657, 





Dependencies ...... : 
Russia ....... Sh a 269 dis 288. [> GA 41,] 108 24, 74 16, 
BIWECEH ! o..cc.c:acovecseconse. n6o3\ 14,1 164 | 546 87, 402 oe 391 68, 
SOR a eee 1,969 | 433,| 220 ]|1,646] 351, | 15873 | 328, 1 15659 322, 
MPS MALNS cccorstecscesaceveveoes 1,949] 192, 98 [1,724 172, (1/580 | 2 189, 1,485 135, 


Prussia and eet 219 42,303 | 517, | 25705 | 502, 12,2341 405, 


German States ....... i. 
fr,241 | 173; 


2,092 |) B89, 


139 | 969] 148,]1,108] 185,] 1,051] 160, 
Sl i 2,030) 173; F53 58,4 649 39, 




















SENS. eee ae } 1,929] 156, 
Spain and Portugal....... ieee 72,| 232 V7i7 | 1o8; Ww 507 NT 25s eau 90, 
Italy and other na 467| 131,| 280 | a 25, = 3, | Be 16, 
pean States ............ i 
Winited States. ............06. : 871 eA) 975 | 1,042 967 # = =6940 914, 1,078 | 1,028, 
Other States, America, } | 5 309 | 6. | : ; 6 
Asia, and Africa .... i me ; " d ‘ 9, Z d 
Totals Entered| 7,072 |6,765, | 241 }25,236 6,441, [23,766 |6,341, [22,175 | 5,942, 





CLEARED:— ; 
United Kingdom and |}, 3 01 (4,895, | 258 [18,6r¢ 4,625, |19,714 (4,867, |18,839| 4,502, 
Dependencies ........ 
Co 282 80,| 284 7 161 49,1 137 32, 57 12, 
ELE ee L658 | Ul) WB) 639) 112,| 344) 10a,| ayo) 87, 
\ CI eee 1,431] 2/7,| 194 | 1,070} 204,]1,342 | 260,]1,395| 257, 
2 12,201 | 218, 99 }2,215 | 221,)2,429| 241,|2,014; 185, 





Prussia and emia (ee 690,| 184 3,768] 657,] 3,529 | 591,|3,118| 513, 


German States........ 























Holland and Belgium ....| Lge | 2207) FOU 1,613) 262 )ha,619 | .297, 01,362 224, 
ANCE cece nclrtvie tviectverss nf 2004 | 807,12 107 13,369 | 355,11 353587 | ~358,. | 3,069 290, 
Spain and Portugal...) 277| 67,| 241 | 956] 257,] 828] 229,] 503) 112, 
ay ane other ssa Ge else 280 | aac) Sy ap ak 4G) | 28; 

pean ‘States~.:......... 
United States wo... goz | 859,| 951 [1,065 \1,002,) t,01 | 973, }.1,183 | 1,110, 
Other States, America, 5 349 i 4, i ie De 8 
Asia, and Africa a e ; ‘epee ¥ | 
Totals Cleared Lo3,571 7,929, | 236 133,603 |7,780, [34,536 |7,960, [32,139] 7,323, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importep anp EXPORTED 
—(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the First Nine Month; 
Jan.—Sept.), 1859-8. 


1859. 1858. 
































(Ezeh eine he ee _ Gold. Silver. Torat. Gold. Silver. TOTAL. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ a £ “# 


Hanse Towns, a, 


iia Sand Bateiont: 365,000 | 2,525,000 | 2,890,000 f 2,238,000 | 464,000 | 2,702,00 






PeaINO vi2t aches Sue sate ioe 879, 5,498, 6,377, 609, 1,290, 1,899, 
Portugal, Spain, and 590 
Gineier Cote Sse — a 2B: bee. aye ; 
Malta, Turkey, and | 981 
Egypt .......... ee if ae 2 woo, ane ae ‘ 
West Coast of Africa .... 7i;, 4, 75, 82, 8, 90, 
CATR svinus 2a ee ee ae 35, 86, 121, 
Australias jia.cs..ccdcaves ae. | 6,445, 1 6,446, 6,277, ve 6,27 yam 
South America and z 5.362. 
West Indies.......... } Warts” |ar2d;. | (8900, BNR, | Se ae 
United States wu... 6,465, E222. 7,687, 3,761, 141, 3,902, 
Other Countries ............ 2147, 2s, 2,172, 48, 36, 84, 








et 

















6 ee 


18,247,000 |11,897,000 |30,144,000 [17,289,000 | 4,720,000 |22,009,00 


Totals Imported ... 








Exported to :— 


Hanse Towns, eg 


feadaend Delran. 901,000 928,000 | 1,829,000 217,000 | 1,140,000 | 1,357,00 


Bramces 2 ahcacccan 12;2%5, 307; 12,522, 75,6375 300, 7,937, 
Portugal, Spain, and 

Gibraltar .<...cscors.- a) ae i ee rg — 
India and China (vid . 

dia ant China CEL] a34, — |xa,go2, (13,036, | 113, | s494, | 8,607, 
South Africa ..c.<...c.0000. ON isn rie 64, 3, 67, 
SWEATING «ccs coevscecrntocdand sae i; 1, 107, 265 133, 
Danish West Indies 137; 6, 143, 9, 735 82, 
United States ccc 10, a as 135, ie 135, 
| 075 eileen Sey 69, 89, 158, 236, 975 333, 
Other Countries ............ 505, 31, 536, 15, 255 46, 























Totals Exported....j14,496,000 14,173,000 [28,669,000 4 8,628,000 | 5,164,000 |13,792,06 








ee ee 





ee 














Excess-of Imports ........ 3,791,000 abe 1,475,000 | 8,661,000 Dae 8,217,0( 


5 Exports....... 2,276,000 cee 444,000 
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: REVENUE.—Qvarter ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1859. 
An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Ruvenvs of the United Kingdom Zn the 
Years and Quarters ended on the 30th September, 1859 and 1858. 































































































ere 1859 1858 
ended 30th September. 
Customs Aes n huis. ae. 6,576,866 6,115,422 eats 461,444 
TICS Ect cach tera Kasa aes vane coct sn 5,549,000 5,085,000 are 464,000 
EMMIS is scceussaulcrsaivansntet 1,937,000 1,831,000 wise 106,000 
iyeee Oe Eee Te, Bie _ 146,000 141,000 sis 5,000 
MeO ONCE oe octut Seka tiosuaies 780,000 745,000 te 35,000 
14,988,866 | 13,917,422 ap BE: eal 
WROTE G PAK ioc csnnssndoosiear> 1,874,000 2,454,000 580,000 
16,862,866 | 16,371,422 580,000. ere 
Crow Band g........s.ccsesweoces 61,979 60,940 me 1,039 
Miscellaneous. ............s0s0.00 339,931 531,690 191,759 
DPOUGIS Fe asst: 17,264,776 | 16,964,052 771,759 eR 
5 aastaeineeniaen yee a >) 
759 More—£300,724 
inte 1859. 1858. aut 
ended 30th September. Fags Allore: 
ear oer aa 
CUNOMS os ciceRicssesinren seven 24,808,766 | 23,472,831 a 153355935 
PERORSC) Gas Picante nsvegeehn te toweas 18,685,000 | 17,731,000 sae 954,000 
SERIO edvece sus cncohannsndeot toes 4,987,981 7,728,343 nae 269,638 
BE KOS 5 sanisxeendyssnioaseusee euaiee 35190,000 3,136,033 sexs 53,967 
Post OMieess 2 hccceseraeaceoenaes 31255,000 3,025,000 Rts 230,000 
57,926,747 | 55,093,207 a. 2583 3,540 
PEO DERbY WOK oi ies sescurtosesntne 5,686,106 7,852,625 | 2,166,519 

















—<$_<— | 11). 


63,612,853 | 62,945,832 | 2,166,519 | 2,833,540 























CLOW ADS, socsczjsioenedocserese 281,579 276,940 oe 4,639 
Miscellan@Ous .....:.0.0c000e0000 2,095,865 1,938,727 aie 157,138 
TOEGAS Seiciccstheasés 65,990,297 | 65,161,499 | 2,166,519.) 2,995,317 


Ore— £828 /298 


% & Fy 
Wi 
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REVENUE (Unirep Kinepom).—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1859 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Revenvur and other Rucerprs of the QUARTER 
ended the 30th Sept., 1859 ; the Appiication of the same, and the Charge 
of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the Surplus 
or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


_ REcEIvED :-— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1859, viz.:— £ 
Great Writaine * . scc:< wets oye waccarnene cigs ongas esa on — 
RRGl AR oie a's staha oso welts ak cen eae ER Shielaceeees £428,137 
ee 428,137 
Income received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1859, as shown in ° 
EVE COMME scrote or5 Gs ois alae see eee oe ae AE Eee 17,264,776 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1859, in repayment of 
aravences for Public Works, GO. ssc anos sac hod bso ak wnceneae Rrataue 393,186 
18,086,099 
Balance, being the Deficiency on the 30th September, 1859, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
Charges payable in the Quarter to 31st December, 1859, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter ............ 2,961,974 
£21,048,073 





ee 
ee 


PAD 


Net Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 30th September, £ 
1859, in Redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) for the Quarter ended 
30th June, 1859, viz.:— 


Total Deficiency . Ceibeebieins ce | he oeo 040 
Abate—Redeemed be Sinking Hadad’ sie le sis ole 200,000 
— 2,729,940 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 

Sot September; DEO: vie iste sind + 4 sa weiesarc aie exobeieleseee ciate Oe Mima 10,379,532 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
September, 1859, viz.:— 





Interest of the Permanent Debt .......ccecsesee00s £5,560,599 
Perminable Webte cass cee chiki cise) siaecene tants 1,437,601 
Interest of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) .......... 331 
Whe Civil TAst © 5 atic peeves oes eile leis eaicrsietels Siena 100,67] 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ...........0..- 38] ,426 

Advances for Public Works, &C. ....0..0escceecees 258,381 

spe. PRBS 

Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1859, viz.:— 


Great Britain. «esis cacaderk ok 


ee eoceeoeceree eo es 


Tif) CEO CGS Aap ae ee prernr e Se Scc ee 199,592 
Se aaee 199,592 


£2),048,073 


ST! 


t 
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CORN.— Gazette Average Prices (ENeuanpD anp Wares) Third Quarter of 1859. , 
) mr a a ST ES ES SRS EI SET SS 
Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter. 

Weeks ended on a Saturday, pode eet Ek ene 
| 3 1859. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
$s. a. 8. a. Soe Ge so ae 8. a $end 
July DP rarehis abeia Melos ee AO 30. 9 25 10 33. 9 467 ef 40 9 
ef Oe ia Siey oats aves 46 9 31 10 25 6 34.3 47 7 4] 2 
ns ROY Sec esa A606 29 11 25 3 40 6 45 10 39 8 
5 20 Se ccieceest AMT] 30 7 25 1] 38 10 46 10 39 10 
os DO pacisets excell) ait ae 30 1 25 3 35 I 44 2 37 
Average for July ..<s..) 48 6 20% 25 6 3085 BOSH 39 «8 
August Ge Saree sere | 408 29 - 25 1 32° 8 46 § 7 6 
P 1G Ar rae Aer 43 11 30. 1 20 2 338 46 7 36 9 
3 Pe Hos aH Su cites x 44] 31 1 25 5 30 8 44 6 37, «8 
S Pi ciwicei@einc as) 44 38 32 11 25 «(5 32 8 44 6 37.9 
Average for August ....| 44 —- 30 9 25 3 32 11 45 5 Sere 
September 8 .......0.. Aa $4 8 | 24 6 3011 | 43 4 38 10 
= Oe hee cel 642.9 339 : ie 31 6 41 3 37 10 
es Rtesmoxcccec tL 1 35 3 21 7 30 6 40 4 38 8 
” ee Ades ste yess 2h LO 35 5 aL 7 30 «6 40 4 38 5 
Average for September ..| 42 7 cy ee) Daeg, 20°10 AEA. 255 
Average for the Quarter ..] 44 — 32 2 24 3 33 11 44] ao) 7 
RAILWAYS.—Praices, July —Sept.,—and TraFric Jan.—Sept., 1859. 
L ae et one 6 eh ss ark sro Ses idee a8 14 









For the (£100). Total Traffic | Trafic pr. 








Dividends per Cent. 
‘ Miles Open. | First 39 Weeks. | Mile pr. Wk. per Annum. 
Railway Price on Unit000’s omitted] 1st 39 Wks.f ‘Half Years. 











31 Dec. 
Teh, 


S| nf ocean || aeeeetemennes Gf seem ceseeeenn | eesnennaee: | amecmecees | pvc ff ee wee | mee ee 











1Jly.|1 Au./1Sep.} 759, 58. 59. 758. 1759. |758. | 


EY oe Greentown | 





















No. No. £ £ LL hss dst ss dog. od, 
Lond. & N.Westn.; 923) 912] 943 g10 891 | 2,712,| 2,559,177 |74 [42 6142 6] 37 6 
Great Western ....| 56 | 572) 603) 465 | 465 1,223,11,148,)67 163 [20 -|25 — a5 
Great Northern ....|1003,1013/102.} 283] 283] o927,] 890, 84/81 133 9/61 3) 33 9 
Eastern Counties.| 563] 574] 57 4991 4894 974, 961.50 [50 fro 1/301} 21 1 
BeNOR lies nce. 1093110 {110 206} 1929 618,| 603,.77 |81 [so -|70 -| 50 - 






South-Eastern ....; 693) 734] 75 306 302 825,| 782,170 | 66 
South-Western ....| 93 | 923) 93 239 291 668, 616,)51 |54 




































825) 833} 8431 3,006 | 2,913 | 4,947,| 7,559,168 | 67 
PALGLAIVG so coccorsenssice. 100 |1013|1052] 614 614 1 1,341,| 1,592, 56 158 
Lancsh. and York.| 934) 943] 97 395 395 | 1,140,| 1,034,174 | 67 
Sheffield and Man.| 363} 353] 36 | 173| 173] 423.1 383463 [57 
North-Eastern ....| 893) 893) 893) 746| 735] 1,478,| 1,429, 51 | 50 
South Wales ....... 61 | 63 | 64 171 171 264,| 267,40 | 40 
76 | 763) 782] 2,099 | 2,088 | 4,646,| 4,505,)566 154 [28 11/31 5] 33 11 


CRE vue | Gere 












a 





mM QO 






































Caledonian ....... 803| 824) 863] 198] 198] £36, 506.69 165 [37 6/40 -| 55 — 
Gt. S. &Wn. Irlnd.|106 |105 |107 229 226 24a 202.31 | 29 4eo. - 50. = 50 = 


ee | rere | __e 











































owe | ———_——— f 
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Note.—Consols.—Money Prices on three dates as above, 93 to 4,—942 to 3,—952 to #%. 
Exchequer Bills. yh * 23s. pm.,—30s. pm.,—23s. pm. 
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BANK OF FRANCE.—Abstract of Official Returns.—25 francs = £. 


I.—LiaBitities (Passif)). 
















10 Ly 12 13 | 





Paris. |Branch.| Total. | Paris. 


Q 3 A, 5 6 7 9 
Billets to Bearer. Billets to Order. Current Accounts. Other | Tota 
(Circulation.) (Bank Post Bills.) (Deposits.) s 
DATES. Liabili- Liabil 
Récé ties. ties. 


Total. oy Paris. | Branch.| Total. 


Mins. | Mins. | Mins. { Mins. Mins. | Mins. — Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. | Mins. Ming 
1859. | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £. 1 


June 9...) | oa | 2677] °32 | °43 | evs | 8:16 | 12°04 | 1°48 | 21°68] 9-09 | 58-2 
Ang. 11. o. | a. | 20°43] 24 | 39 | +63 | 7-15 | 725) 1:26 | 25-664 8:90 fae 
eps Sint| (2. moe 0°02 1 26 36 62 | 8°20 | 7°15 | 1°22 | 16°57] 8°99 | 54:2 





II.—Assets Bee rae a Ney ee ee ae oe ee 















































14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 “1, i i a7 4 i cas) eo fee ee ee ee 
Portfolio. Ad- | Advances ek | 
Coin and Bullion. - (Discounts.) Nee Public Other Tota 
JS 2 aes ner SE Ingots. | Stocks. ae Assets: Asset 
Paris. | Branch. Total. oe Branch. | Total. Total. Total. Total. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. i Mins. Mins. q Mlns. a Mins. Mins. ¥ Mins. aro 
1859. £ £ £ z £ £ £ 
June 9...., 6°70 | 16°15 | 22°85 §10°58 | 10°84 | 21°42 "O04 1°76 i 12 4.8: is 
Aug. 11..| 10°96 | 14°15 | 25711 J 8°31 | 10°23 | 18°54 03 1762-4}. 3°28 4 6°05 
Sep. 8...) 11:18| 14°60 | 25-78 | 8:06] 969 | 17°65 | 04 | 1°60 | 3°21 | 5°92 





BANKS in BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and NEW ORLEANS, 1859. 
Monthly Averages deduced from Weekly Oficial Returns. &5 = £ 






































1859. Boston. New York. Rates of. 
: : ee pertene ut 
verages 0 Liabilities Assets Liabilities. Assets Be 
; ‘ . Prime 
Months enfigneal 
of Cirel. Deps. | Loans. | Specie. Loans. | Specie. 004 
Minus. Mins. Mins. - Mins. Mins. Mins. i 
: £ z£ £ £ £ £ Pr.ct. pr.ann. 
mew. ; 4°04 # 11°60 | 1°30 24°57 | 4°53 64 @7 
Fal coscseseees 140 | 3:77 [11-74 | 1°00 SAM casge eee 
Bntet se: i58.. 1°29 3°54 | 11°61 | 0°94 23°61 | 4°14 | 63,, 73 
Sept. ee eteres oe vee eeee ovee oooe Deoe 6 99 7 
1859. Philadelphia. New Orleans. 
Janes eee bt °O7 3°21 5°16 | 1°06 2°35 3°58 O00 | 2°82 
Sully sees 57 2°98 5°04 | o°98 2s 3°26 3°39°| 2°79 
UNAS Snsve dacs: 54 2°88 yd ae ole) 1°98 2:12 309 | 2°63 
DEPb.. 5.030. ie sinks sue Te: vo . or 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WeEkEkty Return. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Tuirp QuaRTER (July—Sept.) 1859. 
































1 2 3 4, 5 6 yh 
SS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS Se SS ST SSR SAS WSN 
Issu—E DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 

Liabilities. Assets. Notes j 
See eee) DATES. a Hands of Minimum Rates 

Notes Government Other Gold Com Public. oe sor ele 

Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. een ee Pan 16) 5 Bank of England. 

a a nee ap ae ye 1859. Per Cent. 

31,95 July © uc 11,01 3,46 17,47 21,48 14 July 24 

341,81 ee 13,01 3,46 17,34 219% 

o.55 Pee! eee 11,01 3,46 17,08 22,06 

oto) is ok es 11,01 3,46 16,84 21504. 

31,20 JT eee eee me AD 3,46 16,73 22531 

31,11 i Ors 11,01 3,46 16,64 21,95 

30,86 me | Bie 11,01 3,46 16,38 21,68 

30,69 7 ee 11,01 3,46 16,21 21,68 

30,40 A ass ee 11,01 3,46 15,93 21,54 

30,44 pept 7 ... 11,01 3,46 15,97 2a 3,0 

30,89 ion eae 11,01 3,46 16,42 21,06 

30,99 an: ee 11,01 3,46 16,51 Z1,©8 

31,39 Sout 11,01 3,46 16,92 PPD A 











BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





8 9 10 il 12 13 14, 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
—_—_————§_ Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. DAUR: Securities. Reserve. of 
S| el Sin | ee libre ils 
Day and Cold and ae 

? : 5 ther G - . : 

Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. Bills, (Wdnsdys.) sla Other. || Notes. pes reyes 








— | | | | | ff 
oe 





Mins. | Mins. || Mins. Mlns. # Mins. 
£ aged £ 





Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
£ £ ES 





14,55] 3,23 9,44.| 138,58 || ,75 J July 6)11,78) 18,68 || 10,47] ,61 § 41,55 
14,55 | 3,27 || 4,87/16,36|| ,86 | ,, 13/11,42/ 17,80 || 10,10] ,60 |39,93 
14,55 | 3,31 || 4,98]14,93]] ,85 | ,, 11,27 | 17,25 || 9,49] ,62 138,63 
A608 | os02 Boz, | 14,92 |, >, 82 o TE17) 17,35 || 947 | 62 “138362 
14,55 | 3,35 || 5,32 | 14,35 || ,82 | Aug 11,21 | 17,69 || 8,89] ,60 139,39 
£4,551 3,40 5,91 | 14,67 || ,86 A: 11,21 | 18,447 || 9,16} ,59 [39,43 
14,55 | 3,44 6,23 | 14,24 84 3 bi214 18,29 9,18} ,62 139,31 
1455.1.5,44 || 6.15 | 14,18 | .86°| ., 11,21] 18,30]] 9,01] 66 139,20 
14,55 | 3,69 || 7,82/12,74]] ,89 | ,, 11,22 | 18,99 || 8,86] ,61 [39,69 
14,55 | 3,71 A .7G)\ 1,07 I. sob, Veepe 11,22 | 19,02 |] 9,13 | ,67 140,03 
14,55 | 3,72 || 8,51 | 13,071] ,86 | ,, 11,22 | 18,96 || 9,83] ,70 |40,71 
14,98) 3,72 $79 | 13,22 || .,84 BA VL, 22 13895324|| 9,91.) 463 Aare 
TA gd g,27 | 13,10 | 82 K 11,22 | 19,43 || 10,18] ,62 [41,46 
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CIRCULATION.—Counrry Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Exeuanp and WALES, 
on Saturday, in cach Week during the Third Quarter (July—Sept.) of 
1859; and of Promissory Notes in Circulation in Scoruann and TRELAND, 
at the Four Dates, as under. 


renee RR ee 









































ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
Private oe Torar., Four £5 ToTaL £5 TOTAL 
Banks. rae : Under ‘ Under : 
DaTEs. | Crixed | (Fixed. | (Fixea | Weeks, | and op | Gea (Fixed 
Issues, | Issues, | Issues, * | Issues, : *. | Issues, 
440) | 3°30.) | 7-70.) ended upwards. 2°75.) pUDw ards, 6°35.) 
Mins. | Mins. | Mins. MlIns. | Mlns.| Mins. [| Mins. | Mins.| Mins. 


T8509. | Fo Loh 2 OF Web te | ele Le Gee 
~ duly 2) 3,37 | 2,92 | 6,29 [July 2] 1,56 | 2,57! 4,13 | 3,31 | 3,241 6,55 
OG AD Sonu a7 





9 | 90) 3,314) 2,885| 6:19 0 5; -30) 1,44 | 2.531 3.67 3,28 | 3,07 | 6,35 


ue, 6) 3,32 | 2,87 1 6.19 
#6137 3,30) 2,89 | 6.99 
oe, =O onoe on 290s Gil 
ph | O00 | 2,91 G04 Aug. 27) 1,43 | 2,55 | 3,98 | 3,18 3,14} 6,32 
Sept. 3/ 3,34 | 2,94! 6,28 
py LO 3.3724 29601 6,33 
ee i | O05 | 2505 | 6.34 
» 24} 3,44 | 2,99 | 6,43 Sept, 24) 1,43 | 2,61| 4,04 | 3,29 | 3,32] 6,61 








FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, London on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta ; 
—and New York, Calcutia, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with coliateral cols. 


M 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 





LLL tse ssstserercanssinessisesnsssese=esnsnanisieh 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. — 

an 
or are. Silver 
ae ae ty Bettenge- eee: London | Bullion _ | New India|. At. | 2008] Sy4- fin bars 

DATEs. on as arbitrated. |mium at as arbitrated. k NG |Caleutta in 
i. on ‘. ork. on ong.f ney. Tion- 

Paris, §|—————--—— Gola | Hambg. House. London, | dow 


Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille! 3 m.d. Engd. | Engd. | 60 d.s. #60 d.s.| 3m.d. | 6m.s. | 30 des. pr. oz. 






































1859. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr. ct. | pr.ct. J pr. ct. | d. ‘d. d. pr. ct. | d. 
July 2...) 25°375 O°2 | +... | par] 13-4 | 0-21.) 1110 26 | 243 58 | 23 p. 7 623. 
Pes 64.3 - 5's Orn ce », | 13°54 0-2 | 1103 na ie DO tis 55 613 

oy 20 B04) | ws ine 5s | 13°%6 as Pe BY ne 4 6 614 
Rept. 3..1 5, Oly i. (dais 5, ie ft O82 2 110 me - ee) ee a oe 

oy 17.925°375 | ,, tees ” 29 seve 2» ” ” ” 99 ” 61% 
Soe Lee 4, bee we) TAGS ” Ane A 5s 4; af a em es 
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YEAR 1859, 


PAGE 
Acton (William). Observations on Illegitimacy in the London Parishes 
of St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, and St. Georges, Southwark, during 
the year 1857, deduced from the Returns of the Registrar-General . 491 


Necessity of society no longer refusing to discuss social evils . ‘ = ASE 
Poverty of the extant literature on the subject of illegitimacy . 491 
Number of illegitimate births in the three parishes, and sex and age at death . 492 
Occupation of the mother, showing large number of domestic servants 493 
Benefits of offering persuasion and encouragements to marriage to the father of 

the child p 4.94, 
Occupation of the fathers, labourers and domestic servants the most numerous 

classes, and the causes of ditto 495-6 
Affiliation of the child—difficulties created by the paar Bastardy Act, and 

refusal of all legal assistance to the mother from the parish . ‘ 496-7 
Number of illegitimate children receiving parish relief, January, 1858 . 498 
Number of men taken into custody for disobeying Bastardy Orders, and their 

punishments . 498 
Alteration recommended in the Poor Law, and mode of reaching the seducer 

through an action brought by the parent . : : 5 . 499 
Compar ative ages of the mothers a 499 
pean of infant bastard deaths, and their large pr oportion (nearly one- half) to ec, 

births 
Frequency of inquests on illegitimate ‘children, and large number of violent 

deaths among them . 5 : : : . 5 OL 
Difficulties of proving infanticide 9 é c 7 502 
Penalties under conviction rarely carried into effect 3 F 5 1) XO) 
hixcess of deaths of infants from suffocation by bedclothes . 504: 
Proposition for a remedy by establishment of a Government Board to care for 

the seduced woman, to prosecute the seducer, &c. . 504-5 
The Foundling Hospital not carried out in the true intention of its founder a US 
— Itsincome and cost ofinmates . : : ; : ~ 505 


AGRICULTURAL Society (Royal), of England, progress of exhibitions 





from 1844 to 1859 . ‘ : ; : ; 3 P («429 
AGRICULTURE in Ireland, statistics of, 1858-9, eee continued 

progress . 523 
extent in acres of cereal and green ‘crops, and value of live 

stock, 1855-59 . : 524 


Amertca (NorTH), UNITED STATES, deplorable condition of the aspirants 
to inferior offices under democratic party patronage at Washington . 53 


political patronage, on a much larger scale in, than in England . 68 
more consequent corruption and mispent taxation in, than in 
Bairope. é 3 68 
fearful evils arising ‘from ‘the system of rotation i in offices i iti ; 68 
Army, Prussian, state of, in 1858 . ; : ; : ‘ Real Gi! 
French, magnitude in 1859. , : ; ; ; phi 
see Officers 
Assoctations (Co-OPERATIVE), at Rochdale and Leeds, to provide food . 411 
Avusrratta, Melbourne, course of trade and prices in 1852-9 : & 421 
Victoria, proposals for a new land policy in the colony. 423 


New South Wales and Victoria. Manhood ee and the ballot 
yes ; ; : : : . 167 (note) 
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PAGE 
Bakers, calculation of the business and profits of, in London . - 409 
adulterations and frauds produced by competition of small capitals 
OL a 410 
BAINES (Edward). On the Woollen Mc anufacture of England, with 
special reference to the Leeds clothing district ‘ : ; 1 
Want of accurate information as to its history and statistics it 
Difference between the woollen and the worsted fabrics ae 2 
The process of felting or milling woollen cloth . ; c 3 
Causes which have favoured the continuance of hand-loom weaving 4 
List of the numerous and complex processes of the woollen manufacture 4-5 
Dearness of the raw material, and its causes 6 


Average annual imports and values of wool, cotton, and flax, 1854-56. i et (note) 
Reasons for the more rapid increase of the worsted manufacture, the ereater 


employment in factories, the introduction of cotton warps, &c. 7 
Comparative increase in all the textile manufactures from 1838 to 1856 8 
Coarseness of English wool 9 
Sere increase in the importation of, foreign merino and colonial wool, 1799- 

1857 . : : : : ‘ 9 
Tables of ditto, 1766-1857 : : : ; : 10 
Great increase in importations from our colonies : 5 aid 
Calculations of annual produce and exports of British wool, 1800-1851 . 11-12 
History of the woollen manufacture, settlement of Flemish weavers in England 3 
Restrictions on the exportation of the raw material, &c. : : : 13-14 
Advocacy of removal of protection, by Karl Fitzwilliam . ; ‘ A 14 
Counties in which the manufacture is most diffused . ; : 0 14, 
Comparative increase of population in ditto . : 5 15-16 
Tables, &c., of exports of woollen and worsted goods, 1718- 1857. ; 16-18 
Difficulties in arriving at statistics of persons engaged, with Tables of ditto . 19-93 
Wages in the Leeds woollen district, 1795-1857, and in 1858. : : 24-25 
Classes and proportions of operatives employed . : : : : 26-2 
The Leeds clothing district, its population and extent . 5 . z 28-9 
Leeds cloth halls and clothing villages : : : 79 
Adoption of joint stock mills for preparing and spinning, by the hand loom 

weavers 30 
The shoddy and: mungo trade, manufactures from old woollen and worsted rags. 30 
—— prosperity of Batley, pewebary, age from its adoption . : : 31 
Use of cotton warps. ; : : A 32 
Felted cloth” . f ‘ : 32 
Annual value of the woollen manufacture, and how estimated : : , 32-4 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
weekly account of the issue and banking departments : 
Fourth quarter, 1858 . 201 Second quarter, 1859 . 453 
First quarter, 1859 . 884 Third quarter, 1859 . 561 - 
review of the operations of, in 1857 (see Valpy) . 378 
Banks, (Country), amounts of promissory notes in circulation (in Great 
Britain) : 
Fourth quarter, 1858 . 202 Second quarter, 1859 . 454 
First quarter, 1859 . 3385 Third quarter, 1859 . 562 
Bank OF FRANCE, liabilities and assets, 1857-9 ‘ ‘ 4 3.) ASd 
abstract of official returns, June—Sept., 1859. ; ; < | 860 
Banxs, London Joint Stock, abstract of reports for 1858 . « 189 
of United States, monthly averages, 1859 . : : . 452, 560 
Bank Nores (Inconvertible), new scheme of, in Russia, by converting | 
existing notes into notes bearing interest at 5 per cent. 533 
Banxine and Commercial Society (new Russian), on the plan of the 
“Credit Mobilier” . 527 
Bastarpy Act, difficulties created by, and refusal of legal ‘assistance to 
the mother from the parish : : : ; : ; . 496-7 
see J legitimacy. 
BaTHERS in the Serpentine, number of, and of accidents, 1854-8 . 29 
Beer, moral and social evils from competition “within the field” in the 
distribution of, F : 415-20 
universal adulteration of, at publie h houses : 2 : 416 (note) 
Breer Act, evil effects of F . ALT 
BEER Suors, instances of competition i in vice and depravity i in 416-17 (and note) 
BoatMEn, examples of extortion of, at Deal and Liverpool . ; . 9894-5 


BreaD, conditions of competition in manufacture and distribution of, in 
London and Paris ; : ; : ; : : : . 409-14 
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BrEeaD—continued. 
superior and cheaper modes of making in Paris than in England 412 
BRICKMAKING, important improvements in the rapidity and cost of, 
(Platt’s machine) ‘ : : : : ; : 425 
Ditto, (Bradley’s patent) : 426 
Britis Association for the Advancement of Science ( Section F. ) 
Economic Science and Statistics—List of papers read Sept. 1859 . 516 
Brown (Samuel). On the Financial Prospects of British Railways  . 271 
Benefits of the railway system to the public, and serious losses to the original 
investors Q71 
Progress to 1857, miles opened and authorized, amount raised, proportion of 
gauges 272-4 
average number of persons ‘employed, passengers and goods traffic, 1849- 1, 
and total revenue ‘ 274-5 
—— interest, dividends and capital 276-7 
Reduction of interest on loans and preference share capital : 277-80 
Amount of annual profits, showing the ample character of the guarantee for 
payment of interest on loans, and their security 277-8 
Suggestion for issue of bonds payable to bearer 278 
Preference shareholders, and their relative position to the ordinary shareholders 279-80 
Working expenses, their average on receipts, high in 1855, and gradual decrease 
since . 280-1 
—— great diversity of amount of, in different railways, and capability of their 
reduction 981-2 
Traffic receipts, their gradual i increase to Toy. - 282-3 
— table of passengers and receipts for each class in 1857 c ~ 283 
—~- — of summary of traffic for 1856-57, and averages from ditto 284-7 
— —— of money results, 1856-57, and average of ditto : 287-9 
—— — of average total traffic per mile per week, 1852-8 290-91 
Cessation of competition, its probable effects in benefiting shareholders to the 
injury of the public . 292-3 
The original expenses, an evil which can never be remedied 994, 
Favourable future prospects of the shareholders : 294. 
Comparative financial results of high and low railway fares 295-6 
BRUMMELL (Beau), notice of his case and mischievous influence, as an , 
illustration of the immorality of the “Patronage” principle . 58-9 
BuLuton and specie, gold and silver, imported and exported : 
Jan.—Dec. 1858 . 199 Jan.June, 1859 . 447 
Jan.March 1859 | 328 Jan._Sept.,1859 . 556 
BURIALS, comparison of legislation for, on the Continent and in England 3888-90 
see funerals. 
Cas Service of London, its management, expenses, gains, &c. .. 393-4, 397 
return showing bad moral condition of cabmen =. 396 
Carrie Farr at Ballinasloe, Oct. 1859, fall in price in sheep, but not of 
cattle : - 525-26 
CHapwick (Mr. David). Plan of reform in Parliamentary representation 306 
Cuapwick (Edwin). On the progress of the principle of Competitive 
Examination for Admission into the Public Service, with Statistics of 
actual results and an investigation of some of the objections raised 44 
Bconomical saving and oc aede of pa ae over the mere pass examina- 
tion . : . 44-5 
Progress to the present time. AB 
Small number of situations really open to public competition : 45-6 
Extension of the principle to the Indian service, and Engineers of the Army 46 
Example in favour of competition cadets at Woolwich ; : 46-7 
Government intention of restriction to nominated cadets 49 
Examples from Lord Coke, &c., showing the principle of open competition to be 
a constitutional right . 48-9 
Total ignorance of their duties, “before Sebastopol, of young officers sent out 
from Sandhurst : 49-50 
Want of intelligence also, i in the superior officers ; 50-1 
Effects of the competition in raising the level of the education of the country ; 51-3 
Deplorable condition ‘of the aspirants to inferior offices under democratic very 
patronage at Washington ; . 53 
Spenser’s verses on waiting for Court favour 54. 
Arguments against the moral effects of competition, with reply’ 54-5 
High moral and social position of the competitive candidates 56 
Sir John MeNeill’s fears of the exclusion of moral qualifications by the com- “ 
petitive principle 57 
—— answered by examples of the immoralities of the patronage prinetple, from 
Raikes’ Diary, Beau Brummell, J. Sadleir, &c. : 58-9 
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PAGE 
CaaDwick (Edwin). Competitive Examination—continued. 
Regulations adopted in France as securities for qualifications in patronage ap- 
pointments : . - ‘ ests . : 60 
Instance of the superior transaction of French Consular business in M. Lesseps _ 60 
Abolition of patronage classes in Scotch Universities . 61 


Testimony in favour of non-injurious effects of competition on physical health ; 62-3 
Government appointments usually obtained for the weak and more sickly 
youths of families . 5 3 : : 63 


——— example of ditto at the Public Record Office : 4 2 : 63 
—— ditto in deterioration of the bodily character of officers of the postal 
establishment : ¢ 2 : 4 ; : 64 
_ Singular example of deficiency in geographical information in ditto é 64 
Bodily superiority of the successful candidates . d : : ; 64-5 
Progress of the principle of competition in the colonies : : 4 66 
Beneficial effects of its adoption in Canada and Malta . : : 66-7 
Development of political patronage government on a much larger scale in the 
United States than in England ene : j ; - 68 
More consequent corruption and mispent taxation in ditto than in Kurope 0 68 
Mr. Greely’s statement of the fearful evils arising from the United States’ 
system of rotation in offices . : c ; 3 : 68 
Lord Grey’s opinion of the necessity of Political patronage. : : 69 
Beneficial adoption of competition in local administration F : : 70 
Magh st means, among high political officers, of practical experience of the old y 
system ; 5 : : : ; : ; ; 
Evasion of stringent examination in patronage candidates, and their deficiencies 
in spelling and arithmetic ; ; 4 5 : d 73-4 
Mr. J. 8. Mill’s arguments in favour of the employment of persons with abili- 
ties above the requirements of the appointments , 2 > : 74-5 


Cuapwick (Edwin). Results of different Principles of Legislation and 
Adminisiration in Europe: of Competition Jor the Field, as com- 
pared with Competition within the Field of Service ; : OL 


Table showing population per square mile, and comparative cost, expenses, and 
earnings, fares, dividends, and accidents of railways in European States - 981-2 


Statistical indications of fundamental errors in legislation é : - 882 
High death-rate in Russia, compared with the rest of Europe . : . 383 
Economic principle of regulated competition “for a field,” as opposed to 

“within a field” of service . : ; : : 5 . 884 
Errors of railway legislation in England as compared with France, giving 9 per 

cent. returns in the latter compared with 3°60 per cent. in the former - 9885 
Evils of the competitive supplies of water in London. : : ee Ge) 
Beneficial savings and improvements, by consolidation of gas establishments in 

Paris . ; ae j : ; : 3 : - 887-8 
Comparison of legislation on the Continent and in England, for the interment 

ofthedead . ; : : ‘ : : - 888-90 
Hyils and delays in ditto in the densely peopled districts of London . - 93888 
Excessive expense of funerals in London, compared with that of superior ar- 

rangements in Paris . : : : : : - - 9889-90 
Benefits in Paris of the consolidation of the omnibus system . : - 890-2 
Ignorant opposition and ill-will to the French Company in London : 891 (note) 
Number of omuibuses, horses, and men, expenses, and profits of the new 

Company é : : . 3 : : 4 392 (note) 
Comparison of area, houses and population of London and Paris : 392 (note) 
Evils attendant on the present cab service of London, with statistics of its 

management, expenses, gains, &e. ; ; ‘ , . 893-4 
Economical and eesthetical benefits from the adoption of an enlarged adminis- 

tration of ditto . : : : A é ; Oo 
Examples of the extortion of hackney carriage drivers in New York, and of Deal 

and Liverpool boatmen, &c. . : - 3894-5 


Criminal return showing bad moral condition of cabmen é : -. 896 
z sagt : : 
lixcessive difference between payment for services, and payments proportioned 


to the pressure of necessities . : é : : 398 
Inability to pay compensation for injury, among small proprietors : 2 SS 
Ignorant objection of the public to the supposed monopoly of an omnibus com- 

pany . : : : : ‘ 2 : - 099 
Difficulties in carrying out a system of thorough house and town drainage and 

water supply, from competition of ignorance and inefficiency ~ 400-1 
Reasons in favour of the adoption of the term “ wage class,” in preference to 

that of “labouring classes” . : é : ; : 401 (note) 
Illustrations of the cheapness of combined sanitary works 3 : - 402 
Suggestions for the drainage, &e., of London, at a much cheaper rate than that 

authorized by Government hes ; 5 ; : 402-5 
Cheap contracts of M, L. Duvoir, for warming and ventilation at Paris . - 406 
Possibility of contracts being undertaken not for works, but the definite results 

of works, as reducing death rates, &e. : 3 ‘ ; - 407 
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